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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

KANSAS. 

WICHITA.— ^jr^w /Af Parsons {/Tans.) Sun, No- 
vember 28. — An Associated Press dispatch from Wich- 
ita announces that J. C. Olson, of the Parsons Business 
College, was elected president of the Kansas Special 
Teachers* Federation and the Kansas Association of 
Accountants and Bookkeepers at the business meeting 
of the associati<)ki at Wichita Commercial College tliis 
afternoon. The federation is composed of the leading 
specialists and accountants of the state, and meets in 
regular yearly session, following the same plan as the 
State Teachers' Association, which meets yearly in To- 
peka. Mr. Olson was the retiring treasurer of the as- 
sociation this year. He also appeared on the program 
of the session just closed with a discussion on penman- 
ship, "Slant vs. the Vertical System." 

In addition to getting this year's president. Parsons 
also gets the annual meeting next year, which will be 
held in the business college rooms at Thanksgiving 
lime. This is the most distinguisht body of teachers 
and specialists that Parsons has had. The meeting will 
be good for the town and will give the teachers an op- 
portunity to see the working of the Parsons Business 
College. President Olson, Miss Clara Schaub and Pro- 
fessor W. D. McDaniels, of this city, are all in attend- 
ance at the meeting at Wichita. 

The retiring officers are : President, E. O. Allen, 
Abilene ; vice-president, G. E. Eberhardt, Lindsborg ; 
secretary, F. A. Highbarger, Wichita ; treasurer, Presi- 
dent J. C. Olson, Parsons ; executive committee, T. W. 
DeHaven and C. F. Adams, Wichita ; and George E. 
Daugherty, Topeka. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEWORLEANS.— />-<>wM^• Times- Democrat, jVo- 
vember /j. — The first business meeting of the New Or- 
leans Stenographers' Association for the fiscal year was 
held at their headquarters in Carondelet street last 
night The meeting was well attended, and much in- 
terest manifested in several very important questions 
that came up for consideration. The following ladies 
and gentlemen were elected to membership: Misses 
Alma Puig, Mary Wartelle, Henrietta V. Marquez, 
Florence Kelly, Maud Beck, Grace Donnelly, Effie 
Drake, Olive M. Arbo and Winona Lemley ; Messrs. 
Theodore A. Beck, Henry B. Devlin, Arthur C. Moffat, 
Frank Cararas, Ellison and M. Phillips. 

Six applications were received and referred to the 
proper committee. 

The treasurer's report showed a fine balance on hand. 
After a heated discussion it was decided to issue speed 
certificates to members who desire to stand an examina- 
tion. 
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LEGAL AND OPPICIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO.— /r^w 74 Pacific Reporter, 288. 
— Section 1382 of the penal code of Califoniia provides 
that, when the information has not been filed within 
thirty days after the defendant was held to answer, the 
prosecution must be dismist, * 'unless good cause to the 
contrary is shown." The cause shown in the case of 
People vs. Farrington by the district attorney was that 
the proceedings in the preliminary examination were 
taken down in shorthand by the official reporter, who 
wrote the same out in longhand, and delivered a copy 
to him, which he used in examining the case and pre- 
paring the information; that this copy, officially certi- 
fied by the reporter, stated that the examination had 
taken place on the 28th of August, instead of the 27th, 
as the fact was; and that, being misled by this mistake 
in the date, he did not file the information until Sep- 
tember 28, believing that he had imtil that time to do 
so. The supreme court of California .says that the 
mistake of one day in giving the date of the prelim- 
inary examination and commitment was not an error of 
such striking character that it would of itself necessarily 
call the attention of the district attorney to the fact that 
it was an error. Under the circumstances the mistake 
was a natural one, and as the court below must be 
given some discretion in the matter, and in this case 
the trial took place within less than sixty days from the 
time when the crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted, the supreme court cannot say there was an 
abuse of discretion in this respect, or that the court 
erred in refusing to dismiss the prosecution. 

FLORIDA. 
TAMPA.— /rr^w /. W, Sherrill, December 4.— 
Lawson Magruder was appointed, October 15, official 
court stenographer for the sixth judicial district of this 
state to fill the vacancy made by the death of Crane C. 
Godwin. Mr. Magruder was at one time connected 
with the school here [the Florida Commercial College], 
and since leaving the school has been doing stenographic 
work. About a year ago he was admitted to the bar, 
and he is fully competent to do the work he has in hand 
in his present field of labor. 

INDIANA. 
EVANSVILLE.— /Vi^w the Ne7vs, December /.— 
Judge Louis O. Rasch yesterday afternoon appointed 
Miss Tamar Althouse stenographer of the circuit court 
to succeed Miss Jewel Cook, recently wedded to Charles 
F. H. Laval. Miss Althouse is a proficient stenogra- 
pher, and has served with the law firms of Williamson 
& Darby, and Logsdon. Chappell & Veneman. On 
account of her speed and accuracy and her ability in 
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intricate legal work she has had a large degree of out- 
side work and has been employed in special cases in the 
county courts. She is a practising attorney, and a 
graduate from the law school of Indiana university, 
Bloomington. Her appointment meets with the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the county bar, and is regarded as a 
worthy tribute to her efficiency. She will take up regu- 
lar duties at the opening of the December term of 
courts next Monday. 

IOWA. 
DES MOINES.— From g6 Northwestern Reporter^ 
y8o. — The supreme court of Iowa holds. In re Brun- 
ing's Estate, that where a reporter's shorthand notes of 
the evidence were certified by the trial judge and by the 
reporter on the day of the submission, as shown by the 
certificate, this certificate and the date thereof could not 
be impeacht by affidavit in this court. It further holds 
that the same rule which applied to the date of the cer- 
tificate was applicable with regard to the filing mark, 
and that it could not consider affidavits as to the date of 
actual deposit with the clerk for filing. But the short- 
hand notes having been certified on the day on which 
the trial was closed, and, it being conceded that they 
were inmiediately filed with the clerk, the evidence was 
properly preserved, whether markt filed or not. 

KANSAS. 
SALINA. — From the Journal ^ November 12. — C. 
E. Carroll, who for some time has been stenographer 
to Judge Rees, of the district court, has been appointed 
stenographer to Justice Johnson, of the supreme court, 
to succeed T. B. Landon, who has resigned. The posi- 
tion pays $1,200 a year, and Mr. Carroll is well quali- 
fied to hold the job. Oirroll makes his home at Alma. 

KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT.— /rt>»» 76 Southwestern Reporter^ 
4gg, — The court of appeals of Kentucky holds, in 
Southern Railway Co. in Kentucky vs. Thurman, that, 
under section 8 of an act entitled **An act to provide for 
stenographic reporters for courts of continuous session," 
which merely authorizes the use of the stenographer's 
transcript filed in the clerk's office, in order to save the 
cost of cop3ring it in the record, such transcript cannot 
be treated as a bill of exceptions when it is not certified 
as containing all the evidence heard upon the trial, but 
only all of the oral evidence introduced therein, and it 
was not filed by order of court. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.— /r<?w 67 Northeastern Reporter, 428.— 
The supreme judicial court of Massachusetts holds that 
the assessors of damages on account of the diminution 
in value of real estate by the diversion of water, etc. , in 
the case of the Boston Belting Company vs. the City of 
Boston, rightly ruled that they had no power to allow 
as costs sums paid by the petitioner for the services of 
stenographers at the hearing and in making reports of 
evidence. These sums were paid under an agreement 
between the counsel for the hiring of a stenographer 
and the payment for his services by both parties in 
equal shares. The law does not recognize such pay- 
ments as costs to be taxt by the prevailing party. The 
law does not require the services of a stenographer in 
hearings of this kind, and if parties voluntarily provide 
one, they do it for their own convenience and at their 
own expense. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. — From g6 Northwestern Reporter, gj6. 
— On the trial of People vs. Salsbury, one of the grand 



jurors— being the one who acted as secretary of the 
jury — was called to impeach one or more of the wit- 
nesses as to statements made before such jury, and was 
examined in the usual way. On cross-examination he 
was askt to read from the stenographic notes taken by 
him of proceedings before the grand jury, by which be 
refresht his memory, all of the testimony of such wit- 
nesses. The trial court sustained an objection to this, 
and the supreme court of Michigan upholds it. It 
says that counsel did not ask to see the stenographic 
notes and cross-examine upon them, but contented 
themselves with the claim that the prosecution should 
allow a copy of all such minutes to be read to the jury. 
There can be no doubt of their right to know all that 
the stenographic minutes contained upon this subject, if 
they were used to refresh witnesses' memory; but it was 
not inquired after; neither was there anything to show 
that they contained anything inconsistent with the state- 
ments noade by the writer. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST. ?K\5L.— From the Globe, December 4.^^ , O. 
^r<^os, who has been employed as private secretary 
to Chief Justice Start, of the state supreme court, and 
stenographer in the office of the clerk of that court, has 
accepted the position of official stenographer to Judge 
Andrew Grindeland, of the fourteenth judicial district. 

NEBRASKA. 
TEKAMAH.— /r^w the Lincoln ( Nebr. ) Star, No- 
vember 2j. — F. A. Smith, stenographer in the state 
banking department, has resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment as court reporter for Judge Sears, of Ttekamah. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.— /r^/w 84 Neiv York Supplement, 2jj. 
— The appellate term of the supreme court of New 
York says that the justice before whom the case of 
Wallace vs. Metropolitan Street Railway Co. was tried, 
denied a motion to resettle the case on appeal by in- 
serting exceptions not appearing in the minutes of the 
stenographer. While it might l^ expected that counsel 
of experience would take the exceptions claimed to 
have been taken during the trial, this court will not re- 
vise the determination of the trial justice upon conflict- 
ing affidavits and the negative evidence of the stenog- 
rapher's minutes. 

AUBURN.— /^r<>»i the Bulletin, December j.— In- 
formation, the authenticity of which is not doubted, is 
to the effect that Mrs. Gertrude A. Jacques, county 
court stenographer, has tendered her resignation. The 
resignation, it is understood, was handed to County 
Judge Searing about five months ago, but after much 
persuasion he prevailed upon Mrs. Jacques to fill the 
position until the last November term of court came to 
an end and until he could choose a successor who would 
fill the position acceptably. Mrs. Jacques has held the 
position for more than a dozen years and her capability 
and efficiency are recognized, she being considered to 
be without a peer and with but few equals. The mat- 
ter of her successor has already been given much con- 
sideration, but it will be a difficult task to find a suc- 
cessor who will prove so satisfactory. The matter of 
filling the vacancy rests with County Judge Searing. 

CANAJOHARI £.—/>-(;/« the UHca (N Y.) Her- 
aid-Dispatch, December 9. — Under the new law which 
allows of the appointment of a stenographer for the sur- 
rogate' s court. Surrogate W. Barlow Dunlap has ap- 
pointed Miss Ellen V. Sheehy to that position. The 
salary is ^800 per year. 
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GENEVA.— From the New$-Letter, December 7.— 
Fred S. Reed, whose appointment as stenographer of 
the surrogate's court of Ontario county has been ap- 
proved by the supervisors, is well known in this city. 
For the past two years he has been stenographer in Sur- 
rogate Ditmar's office in this city. The position to 
which he has been appointed carries with it a compen- 
sation of $1,000 a year. His duty consists in making 
a copy of all the proceedings of the court for the use of 
the surrogate. It the attorneys appearing in the court 
desire a copy of evidence or other proceedings, the 
clerk is obliged to furnish it, for which he receives a 
compensation not to exceed three cents per folio. 
When not actually engaged in the stenographic line he 
has to perform other clerical duties of the office. This 
position was created by an amendment to the general 
law governing surrogate courts, made at the last session 
of the legislature. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.— /r<?w the Saratogian, 
November 16. — Because of the increasing amount of 
clerical work attacht to the surrogate's office, Miss 
Mary K. Leonard has been appointed stenographer of 
that court and will hereafter assist Clerk Tuck. 

STAPLETON.— /r<?/w the Leader, November 14.^ 
James Drury, of No. 21 Fifth avenue. New Brighton, 
has been appointed stenographer of the first district 
municipal court at New Brighton in the place of Frank 
McGoey, who has resigned. 

OHIO. 

CHILLICOTHE.— /rt>« the News, November 18, 
— Mrs. Harry Metzger, who has been the court stenog- 
rapher for several years, has resigned her position and 
now resides at South Charleston. As it was necessary 
to have a stenographer, Matthew Day, of Cincinnati, 
was sent for. 

Judge Douglas, in commenting on the matter, de- 
clared that he would never again appoint a female ste- 
n<^rapher for the court. There are certain classes of 
cases that require the services of a man, but male ste- 
nographers in Chillicothe do not remain for a long 
period. 

CINCINNATI.— /re^wM^- Enquirer, October 16.— 
Judge John K. Richards yesterday appointed C. O, L. 
Cooper as official stenographer of his [circuit] court. 
Mr. Cooper was private stenographer of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley and afterward was private secretary of 
Attorney-General Griggs. He entered upon his duties 
at once, and will move his family to this dty. 

LONDON.— /r^ww the Democrat, November ly.— 
Miss Rose Murray, who has so ably filled the position 
of official court stenographer here for several years, has 
accepted a like position in Pickaway county, and has 
gone to Qrcleville to enter upon the work. Miss Mur- 
ray has given the best of satisfaction in her position 
here, and our people, especially the Madison county 
bar, regret to see her leave. The Circleville court is to 
be congratulated upon securing the services of so efficient 
a stenographer. 

Miss Murray is succeeded by her sister. Miss Sue 
Murray, who for several years has been stenographer 
for McCloud & Converse, lawyers. The salary attacht 
is $600 per year and fees in making transcripts. The 
appointment is for three years. Juc^e Dresbach made 
both appointments. 

WOODSFIELD.— /rt>« the Signal, November 26. 
— Miss Emma Montgomery has been reappointed court 
stenographer for a term of three years witn an increase 



of salary. Miss Montgomery has served as stenographer 
for the last year and has given general satisfaction. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
PIERRE.— /^r^/w 06 Northwestern Reporter, 703.— 
The supreme court of^South Dakota says, in the case of 
Elfring vs. New Birdsall Co., that it will be observed 
that the words **and the amount allowed such reporter 
for transcripts required in the case shall be taxable 
costs" are omitted from the statute as re-enacted in 
1893 and revised by the Code commissioners of 1903. 
Rev. Pol. Code, sec. 671. Presuming, as we must, 
that this omission was intentional, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that since 1893 there has been no statutory au- 
thority for the first item in dispute on thils appeal, 
namely, •* For stenographer's fees to perfect appeal rec- 
ord, $35." While it is true that the decisions cited, 
wherein the section was construed as it read prior to the 
amendment of 1893, were rendered after such amend- 
ment took effect, it is evident that the change in the 
statute was not called to the attention of this court, and 
such decisions cannot prevail as against the unmistaka- 
ble legislative intent. 

TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. — From the Statesman, December i. — H. 
L. Gazley has resigned as federal court stenographer for 
this district to accept an appointment as stenographer in 
the fifty-seventh judicial district at San Antonio. 

From the Tribune, December 9. — W. H. Long, of 
Sherman, has been appointed stenographer in the federal 
court, to succeed H. L. Gazley, who was recently ap- 
pointed to a similar position in one of the district courts 
of San Antonio. Mr. Long, up to the time of his ap- 
pointment, was a clerk in the general land office. 

WISCONSIN. 
FOND DU LAC— /r^w the Commonwealth, No- 
vember ly. — Miss Amanda Balfe was Monday appointed 
official stenographer of the county court, in probate, by 
Judge A. E. Richter. Miss Balfe has been acting as 
stenographer for some 'time past, and is consequently 
familiar with that work. The position was formerly 
held by Mrs. Stevens, who was formerly Miss Cora B. 
Archibcdd. 



EDITORIAL. 

HELP THIS POSTAL REFORM. 

THE post-office department of the United 
States has always held that a manuscript 
(written by hand or on a typewriter) is a 
personal communication, and requires first- 
class letter postage. In this respect, at least, 
the post-office department of the United States 
is behind the age in which it lives. All other 
civilized countries say in effect that a manu- 
script, such as the copy of a book or of an 
article intended for publication, or a tran- 
script of testimony, is not a personal com- 
munication, and shall be treated like other 
impersonal matter — circulars, etc. The only 
glimmering of modem ideas on this subject 
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which seems to have penetrated the innermost 
recesses of the post-office department of the 
United States is that ray of common sense 
which says that manuscript with proof may 
pass between the printing-office and the per- 
son who is to revise the proof, at printed- 
matter rates. But the manuscript without 
the proof is a '* personal communication. ' ' 

Well, the Society of American Authors is 
taking a shy at the post-office department of 
the United States, and will secure the intro- 
duction of a bill into the house and senate 
which shall require the post-office depart- 
ment to rate manuscripts as third-class matter. 
This is a proposition which is of importance 
to shorthand writers in general, and to law 
reporters especially. The passage of such an 
act will enable them to send transcripts by 
mail at eight cents a pound — ^just one-fourth 
the first-class rate they are now compelled to 
pay. We urgently advise every reader of the 
Magazine to aid the American Society of 
Authors in this good work. Do it in this 
way: Sit down to your machine now and 
write four letters — one to each of your state 
senators and one to each of the two congress- 
men from your state whom you think most 
likely to be influenced by your opinion, and 
ask each of these legislators to vote for the 
passage of the bill, and by this much to bring 
the American post-office system up even with 
the rest of the world. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

INCREASING A DICTATER'S SPEED. 

Chicago, November i8, igoj. 

Not long ago I was employed as stenogra- 
pher in the office of a large supply house, 
where I took dictation from a gentleman 
whose method of dictating was slow and 
tedious. I therefore sought a way of over- 
coming this difficulty, and at last conceived 
a plan whereby I was enabled to increase the 
speed of my dictation very materially. 

The plan was this: I would sit and idly 
gaze out of the window for some time, until 
the dictater had given quite a long sentence. 
Then I proceeded to write that down quickly. 
This was continued through the entire let- 



ter, and this practise I continued for several 
days. The method proved very annoying to 
my dictater, and one day he evidently made 
up his mind to get even. After having gazed 
for some time, and being a long sentence be- 
hind, I was agreeably surprised to have him 
start off at a very rapid rate, which he con- 
tinued to the end of a long letter. I was on 
my guard, however, and was able to get it all, 
and the letter past muster. From that time 
on I had no further trouble with slow dicta- 
tion, as a little gazing out of the window 
would always promptly quicken the speed. 

Of course, annoying one's employer is not 
a good plan to follow, but in this instance it 
accomplisht the desired result, and therefore 
might be clast as an exception to the rule. 
Harry A. Harnden. 



who holds the record? 

Gainesville Business College, | 
Gainesville, Tex., November 20, igoj. \ 
I have been teaching your system of short- 
hand in this school for some time, and have 
been reading your Magazine for the last two 
or three years, but there is one thing that I 
have been wanting to know that I have not 
found in your Magazine, and that is, what is 
the shortest time in which any one has ever 
attained a speed of one hundred words a 
minute in Benn Pitman phonography, using 
your Manual of Phonography and Reporter* s 
Companion as text- books. I wish to state 
that I attained that speed after six weeks* 
study, and as I have never read of any one's 
attaining it in less time, I would like to 
know if I hold the record. 

G. P. Selvidge, 

President, 



CHARACl'ER TOLD BY TELEGRAPHY. 
[In the writer's spelling.] 

Chicago Society of Proofreaders, ) 
Chicago, November 20, igoj. ] 

I was much interested in the note on page 
293 of your November number relating to 
''Character Told by Typewriting." It is 
said that telegrafers, tho their alfabet is com- 
posed entirely of dots and dashes, can be de- 
tected by their instrumental writing. During 
the civil war, so it is said, a rebel operator, 
who had formerly lived in Buffalo, New 
York, tapt the wires somewhere in Tennessee, 
and attempted to send some bogus informa- 
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tion to a Union general. Some superintend- 
ing official, who had formerly known the in- 
dividual, recognized the peculiar ''hand- 
writing/' broke in and, calling the operator 
by name, told him his litl "game was up." 
I hav no dout our characters are shown in our 
writing, whether mechanically done or not, 
and our mental impressions go to our fingers' 
ends, just as a compositor's hand often will 
go to the right box in the case when the brain 
takes no cognizance of it. 

Henry R. Boss, 

President, 



EXPLICITNESS OF THE MANUAL. 

Dayton, Ohio, November 22^ 1903, 
Allow me to congratulate you on the ex- 
plicitness of your Manual, I have mastered 
the easy reporting style in two months, hav- 
ing had no previous knowledge of phonogra- 
phy whatever. I was handicapt by being a 
traveling man, and lackt an instructor or out- 
side assistance of any kind. 

Alexander E. Hoch. 



green paper as a relief to the eyes. 

small note- books. 
Office of Weller and Weller, ") 
St. Louis, December 2, 1903, J 

For several years we have been in the habit 
of using note-books with paper of very light 
green tint, in preference to the ordinary 
white paper. We find that shade more rest- 
ful to the eyes in taking notes and reading 
them, especially at night, in the glare of gas 
or electric light. This refers to notes taken 
with pen. 

I have also found it of advantage to keep the 
note-books to a uniform size, and the smaller 
the better — say about four by eight inches. 
These can be easily carried in the inside 
breast pocket of the coat, and this enables one 
to avoid parading around court rooms with a 
big note- book in hand, which, although it 
may serve as an advertisement of the calling 
of 4he person carrying it, is not desired by 
a modest stenographer — and I am pleased to 
note that as an invariable rule all first- class 
stenographers are extremely modest. 

Another advantage of the small note- book 
is that it trains the hand down to a compact 
style of writing, so that one is able to make 
a very close estimate of the transcript by 
counting up his shorthand pages. I have 
been surprised to find that with a record cov- 



ering perhaps a hundred typewritten pages, 
the estimate made by counting the pages in 
the note-book has not varied more than two 
or three pages from the actual transcript. This 
is an important item when at the close of an 
examination the stenographer is askt to state 
the cost of the transcript, especially where 
the parties are non-residents and wish to pay 
the fees before leaving the city. 

Charles E. Weller. 



THE BENN pitman AN EFFICIENT, ALL-ROUND 
SYSTEM. 

Worcester, Mass. , December 7, J 903, 
I have been especially interested in Mr. 
Brown's letter anent the Pernin and Pitman 
systems of shorthand, page 279, of your No- 
vember issue. I find the same unfounded 
opinion prevailing here among many young 
people whom I meet. They are taken with 
the glittering bait of "easy to learn," and 
when I tell them that an efficient^ all-round 
system of shorthand cannot be mastered ex- 
cept by hard study, any more than the Ger- 
man or Greek languages can, they think it is 
a pretty hard proposition. 

The Benn Pitman system of shorthand has, 
in my judgment, no superior, all things con- 
sidered, and the youth who is willing hon- 
estly to work for what he gets can make no 
mistake in choosing it. This I say after a 
pretty thorough investigation of the principal 
systems in use in this country. They all 
have some particular merits, but the system 
taught in your text-books combines more 
good points than any other. 

George Maynard, 

Certificated Teacher. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers will be given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish a 
answer is given I 
held.] 



^CH' 



Ish answers to all questions, especially when no 
I by the editor, or when a aissrnting opinion is 



AND "j'' NOT elementary SOUNDS. 

Should not ch and j appear on the lines 
"voiced and obstructed" and "whispered 
and obstructe^f" in the table in Appendix A 
of the Manual? Were these consonants 
omitted by an oversight, or is there a lack of 
understanding on my part ? M. W. S. 

Answer. — The table of sounds given in 
Appendix A of the Manual includes only ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language. Al- 
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though ch and j are treated in phonography, 
for stenographic reasons, as if they were ele- 
mentary consonants, as a matter of fact they 
are not. Ch is, so to speak, a consonantal 
diphthong made up of the elements / and sh; 
and j is likewise made up of d and zh. Pro- 
nounce slowly and distinctly a few words such 
as pitcher and badger ^ and you will be able so 
to divide the syllables as to split this com- 
pound into its component parts. Light is 
thrown on the nature of these sounds by a 
careful study of the nature of the true explo- 
dents. P, b ; /, d; ky g; may all be formed 
in two distinct ways — exploded and stopt. 
The exploded form of utterance is the usual 
one, and is heard in any syllable which begins 
with any one of these sounds. The obstruct- 
ing organs are firmly set, breath is forced 
against them, and then by a sudden release 
of the obstruction the characteristic sound is 
produced. But take a set of syllables which 
<f«//with these sounds, and it will be found 
on experiment that the full effect of the char- 
acteristic sound may be produced on the ear 
and on the mind merely by checking the 
outgoing breath by suddenly forming the 
proper obstruction. Thus, cap may be pro- 
nounced, and the ear hears and the mind ac- 
cepts the word as complete without the final 
opening of the lips. Try the other five ex- 
plodents in the words cab, hat^ fad, lack, gagy 
and you will obtain similar results. Now, 
try to do the same thing with the words hatch 
and badge. You get merely hat and bad, and 
it is only by breaking the obstruction and 
following up with the continuants sh and zh 
respectively that you get the full word. The 
true nature of ch is recognized in the German 
spelling of words containing the sound, as 
Deutsche Kutschcy Bratsche. 



DICTATION PRACTISE OF VARIED CHARACTER. 

In taking dictation, should the dictation 
be given in a steady flow of words, or should 
it be given in sentences ? I have taken both 
kinds, but for working up speed I find that 
to have it administered in a steady flow is 
much better, as I can write much faster. I 
change it every once in a whil«, however, so 
as to get used to both ways of taking it. 

F. E. C. 

Answer. — You do well to let your dicta- 
tion practise be of a varied character, for it 
is necessary that you acquire the trick of re- 
porting all kinds of speakers — those who go 



on irregularly as well as those who move 
steadily. For ordinary regular practise, how- 
ever, you will gain most from the dictation 
of a steady speaker or reader, who goes just 
fast enough to keep you well up to the limit 
of your ability to write rapidly, and who 
gives you occasional opportunities to exercise 
what Mr. David Wolfe Brown, in his ** Fac- 
tors of Shorthand Speed," calls the word- 
carrying faculty — that is to say, the power 
of keeping in your memory all the speaker 
says while you are temporarily retarded by 
some little difficulty in outline fonnation, 
and of catching up with him again after you 
have conquered the difficulty. 



THE STROKE-H a SIMPLE STROKE. STROKES, 

HOOKS, AND CONCURRENT VOWELS. 

1. Under paragraph 216 of iht Manual y is 
the stroke-^ a simple stroke, or one with an 
appendage ? 

2. Please explain the exceptions to the 
general rules in paragraphs 81^ and 81//, 
paragraph 102b, paragraph 115-^, paragraph 
126^, etc. Luther F. Burke. 

Answer. — i. The stroke--^ is considered 
as a simple stroke, inasmuch as the hook has 
no separate significance of its own. 

2. The practise of writing the stroke form 
instead of an appendage form for an initial 
or final consonant, followed or preceded re- 
spectively by two distinct vowels, has been fol- 
lowed by phonographers ever since the early 
days of the system. It was not, however, 
until the issue of the Manual oi 1897 that a 
definite rule was formulated to govern the 
practise. If neither vowel is accented, the 
appendage form may be used, as Arabian 
/^^u, copious ~^~Xo, the two vowels be- 
ing written as one, and generally having the 
effect on the ear and mind of forming but a 
single syllable. Where one of the vowels 
is accented, the two syllables are always dis- 
tinct and both strokes are written, so that 
each vowel may have a stroke to which it 
may be written (see paragraph 53^). This 
is of especial value as a gain to legibility 
when the vowels come to be omitted, as both 
syllables are indicated by the consonantal 
outline, though neither vowel is actually writ- 
ten in. The same reasoning requires that the 
stroke form oi t or d be used instead of the 
halving principle under similar circumstan- 
ces — see remark at the end of writing exer- 
cise XLII, page 156 of the Manual. 
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REPORTING BY. ELECTROPHONE. 

The advantages of the electrophone in re- 
porting speeches are shown in an article in 
the Scientific American which describes the 
method used by the London Evening News 
in reporting the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain's recent speech in Birmingham. In the 
editorial rooms of the News^ 113 miles from 
Birmingham, an electrophone receiving sta-. 
tion was establisht, comprising twelve re- 
ceivers. At the hall where the speech was 
delivered, just in front of the speaker, were 
arranged on all sides electrophone transmit- 
ters in small boxes. The wires connected 
thereto were switcht onto the wires of the 
National Telephone System, which were car- 
ried into the hall for this purpose. These wires 
led to the Birmingham post-office, where they 
were switcht onto the trunk cable to London. 
At the metropolitan post-office they extended 
to the National Telephone Company's ex- 
change, and thence to the newspaper office. 

The task of reporting the speech was car- 
ried out by ten reporters, and their work was 
divided into two- minute spells of reporting, 
subsequently reduced to one-minute intervals 
as the speech neared completion ; that is to 
say, the first shorthand reporter was con- 
nected to the wires for two minutes, then 
gave way to the second reporter, who also 
had a two-minute interval, and so on with 
the whole of the ten men in rotation. 
Then while No. 2 was reporting, the first 
shorthand writer who had been relieved tran- 
scribed his notes and was ready for another 
spell of reporting after the tenth man had 
completed his two minutes. In this manner 
the whole speech was reported verbatim et 
literatim. Then as fast as the shorthand 
notes were transcribed they were handed to 
the linotype operator, and the speech was 
composed and made ready for printing. To 
guard against risk of breakdown of the cable, 
two other trunk cables were held in reserve, 
but the first cable proved sufficiently reliable 
for the work. By this the newspaper was 
enabled to obtain its report and publish it 
more than an hour before the first complete 
telegraphic report was received. 

Mr. Chamberlain began his speech at 8:10 
in the evening. The first batch of copy was 
sent to the composing room and set at 8:22. 
Mr. Chamberlain sat down at 10:05; the last 
batch of copy was sent to the linotype opera- 
tor and set at 10:20. The type was cast, 
printed, and the paper on sale in the street 
at 10:32, and the last batch of the telegraphic 



report was not received until 11:37, so that 
the electrophone beat the telegraph by one 
hour and five minutes. The speech was set 
up and made into columns from end to end, 
even including the last passages, which were 
not issued in the stop-press news space. Had 
the stop-press column been utilized for the 
last passages of the speech, the paper might 
have been publisht earlier. 

The enterprise was purely an experiment, 
but was so successful that in future the elec- 
trophone will play an important part in the 
report of a great speech, since it is now real- 
ized that distance does not militate against 
the successful operation of the instrument. 
The words were heard with perfect distinct- 
ness, as if the reporters were in the room 
in which the speech was delivered. At times, 
it is true, the words of the speaker were 
drowned in the applause of the audience, and 
thus escaped the reporters, but that was a 
contingency against which they would have 
had to contend had they been present in the 
room, unless they had been exceptionally 
close to the speaker. Every sound in the 
hall was heard with extraordinary clearness. — 
New York Evening Post, 



THE FUNCTION OF ENGLISH IN THE 
COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
The following paper was read by Chester 
M. Grover, instructor in the commercial de- 
partment of the Springfield (Mass.) high 
school, before the fifty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Teachers* Association, 
held in Boston in November : 

I presume that this paper will be read before an au- 
dience composed of Iwa 
classes of persons — those 
who have always lookt upon 
English in the commercial 
course as an adjunct more or 
less dispensable and to be 
deplored as a time-consum- 
ing luxury, and those who, 
possibly from lack of ac- 
quaintance with the aims 
and methods of the course, 
are here out of curiosity as 
to what new kind of creature 
** commercial English" may 
be. If I were addressing 
Chester M. Crovet . the first group alone, the 

theme of this paper would be, ** Why the business de- 
partment of a high school should require essentially the 
same training in English that is given in the general 
course ;' ' and I should answer the inquiry of the oth- 
ers with an argument to show that it does require 
a training in many respects different and peculiar to 
itself. A prop>er definition of commercial English and 
its function will, therefore, present many familiar and 
some few new features. 
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The pupils who are attracted at present to the com- 
mercial department are less heterogeneous in heredity 
and environment than those of the general course. Ne- 
cessity, as often as taste, has in nearly every case Bxt 
their choice of electives and determined their early ca- 
reers. They cannot spend the four years of the high- 
school course waiting to be introduced to their ** bent,'* 
or for ** something to turn up.'* As a rule, they be- 
long to families that make up the largest class of Amer- 
ican citizenship — the class which our secondary schools 
must make more efficient before their work is done. 
They probably have meager libraries in their homes, 
and have enjoyed almost none of the delights of travel. 
Of my classes in Springfield about one-third of the 
pupils have seen the ocean, almost none Mt. Greylock. 

But the vigor of their imaginations and mental ma- 
chinery is not by any means impaired or deadened by 
these material limitations. It is a great wrong that the 
recent industrial movement in education has suffered in 
being considered a kind of missionary crusade. The 
commercial department, for instance, has been viewed 
in a good many cases, possibly with reason, owing to 
a slipshod administration, as a convenient dumping- 
ground for backward pupils of other courses. The tradi- 
tional idea that education is for those whose fathers were 
•educated, is not yet impotent. But there is no reason 
whatever, why, with sufficient stimuli the pupils whom 
we handle should not do clear thinking and accurate 
■observing, nor why, with the subjects at our disposal, 
a course of study may not be outlined which will attract 
those pupils who seek a rigid discipline of mind. Mean- 
while, unless those who are chosen to administer the 
new departments of education are men of broad and 
•cultured intelligence, the record of achievements on 
which to stand and ask proudly for equal recognition 
with the offspring of the old tradition will be slow in 
taking shape. For in planning courses for this new de- 
partment, it is easy to miss the mark and accept a too 
narrow interpretation of their mission. 

And in making that statement I have in mind partic- 
ularly the study of English. English lends itself easily 
to the narrower use and may serve an end purely voca- 
tional, as I am convinced it too often has in commercial 
work. On the other hand, its value as a cultural study 
is already fully demonstrated. The only question is. 
Have we a place for cultural studies in business train- 
ing ? Is the conception of a cultured business man a 
vagary of idealists, or is culture an element too impor- 
tant to be left out of the product of our handiwork ? 

Let us not ridiculously err in claiming too large a 
place for ourselves. The graduates of this department 
are not going to take their places immediately in the 
business world as bank presidents or railroad managers 
or actuaries of insurance companies, or even as pro- 
prietors of stores. Those places will in all probability 
be reacht sooner by graduates of university law schools, 
or of collegiate schools of finance. While we hope, 
and without that hope we should be unworthy, th^t our 
graduates will ultimately grow into positions of trust 
and responsibility, yet we know that on leaving school 
they will inmiediately become clerks, bookkeepers, and 
stenographers. Therein is defined for us a twofold re- 
sponsibility — to give them such preparation that they 
will not fail of drawing attention to themselves in their 
first positions by their superior workmanship ; and sec- 
ondly to implant in them a knowledge of the larger 
principles of business, a sense of the right values of 
things, and an ambition to become worthy of the higher 
places. How many a boy settles down, after the first 
energy of apprenticeship, to a humdrum routine of serv- 
ice, or wastes his chances because of confusion and in- 



ability to determine the permanent value of variously 
oflfered lines of development. The history of great fidl- 
ures in life and literature might have brought home a 
warning to him had he been privileged to r^ui. 

But die first use of English in the commercial ootirss 
must be vocational. Unless the boy or girl in an office 
can show a grasp of his or her work immediately, there 
is little inducement to the business public to offer higher 
salaries for our graduates than for any others. The 
courses in bookkeeping arithmetic, stenography, and 
typewriting are modeled directly to that end. But writ- 
'ing a business letter is also a part of his work, and if in- 
trusted to him usually indicates a degree of confidence on 
the part of his employer. Writing a business letter is an 
art. Its elements are conciseness, unity, freedom from 
ambiguity, gracefulness of expression both in apology 
and in acknowledgment of favors bestowed, and sincer- 
ity. Did you ever see the business letters of a raw col- 
lege graduate before he has learned to throw out his 
bombast? Then have you perhaps recalled the words 
of the preacher, ** Truly, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit." 

One other little quality, also, there must be in the 
good business letter, and that is attractiveness of form. 
If there is a standard of style in the arrangement of 
headings, then let the headings not be offensive through 
disregard of it. People are dreadfully quick to make 
assumptions in this world. If they receive from a clerk 
business letters inaccurate in form, full of errors in spell- 
ing, punctuation and capitalization, they unconsciously 
suspect the whole corporation of slack methods, and turn 
elsewhere. In so far the course in English should be 
one of grammar, of rhetoric, of application of rules to 
details. Let us set it apart and call it a course in busi- 
ness correspondence. 

Then again, the training of stenographers, unless ac- 
companied by a similar use of conmiercial English, is 
like the training of would-be artists in the mechanics of 
the brush and the colors who lack utterly all apprecia- 
tion of beauty. They will paint — oh, yes ! — ^but their 
paintings will forever adorn the walls of their own 
studios. The business world is flooded with aspiring 
stenographers who are guiltless of acquaintance with 
the meaning of the word ** vocabulary," or of correct 
manipulation of the pronoun ** us." When the com- 
mercial department bestows its diplomas on such as 
these, the community it does not serve will be justified 
in demanding a surrender of its charter. 

But English must serve a higher purpose also. The 
work of a teacher is by no means done when the boy or 
girl writes a correct English sentence. If there is one 
particular aspect of our modern industrial world which 
oftener receives condemnation at the hands of thinking 
men than another, it is the constant sacrifice of person- 
ality to specialization. Many men, starting with large 
native capacity, have achieved eminence along some par- 
ticular line only by dwarfing their true ambitions, and 
awake at last to find themselves powerful machines, but 
deadened to that sense of the freshness of life that they 
knew in their youth. Specialization is an offspring of 
education that tends to turn and rend its parent unless 
caged when it reaches its proper degree of strength. 
The widly-accepted idea that only that which directly 
subserves the end of specialization should be admitted 
to the scheme of a man's career, and that all extrane- 
ous knowledge is a burden vrithout value, has ruined 
many natures of high promise. 

We are coming to see that the part is effective only as 
it is viewed in the light of the whole ; that work is in- 
telligently directed only when it sees its own end ; that 
to the choosing and the right construction of a worthy 
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goal, art and music, history and literature may all con- 
tribute invaluable aids. We are growing afraid of ex- 
cessive specialization because of its results to our man- 
hood. We are coming to demand that it shall be put 
off at least till after the floor and the walls are laid on a 
basis broad enough to bear the peak. Medical schools 
and law sqhools ai^s demanding a college diploma from 
prospective students. The man who would guide the 
deliberations or the suffrage of any community, must in 
the long run have the statesman's breadth of culture. 
Always under the best work of specialization lies the 
wide range of vision. Without that, a man may work 
hard and honestly, but his effort is apt to be misdirected. 
He who would carve a monument had best first learn the 
kinds of stone and tools laid down by the successful 
sculptors of the past 

Specialization in the university is good. Specializa- 
tion at the age of fifteen is at least of questionable value. 
The adolescent period of life is rich in great things. 
The rapture of Uie untried possibilities of the future ; 
the sense of hidden power and the complementary feel- 
ing of failure to exert that power ; the unfolding rever- 
ence for heroic action and unswerving justice ; these 
things are stirring in the mind of the high-school boy. 
Shall we take sudb a mechanism as that and put it to work 
on bookkeeping and law and commercial geography 
without fear of stunting it for the work it might do later 
if it had free play ? Yes, on one condition : that we 
allow that boy for four years to drink his fill of the free- 
dom of England's air, and to roam with us across the 
fields of English literature. It will keep him from ac- 
quiring distorted views of life, and teach him that there 
is a higher success than the mere acquirement of the 
dollar. 

I make this plea for English, therefore, that its serv- 
ice in ministering to the motor-function of a child's 
nature is unique and indispensable. If the influence of 
great models counts at this imitative period, that influ- 
ence can be richly had in literature. A boy will arise 
fix>m the reading of << Silas Mamer" with a clearer 
idea of the wrong use of money, and a more intense 
hatred for deceit Uian could be instilled into him in an 
hour's harangue by the teacher. He will instinctively 
choose to remember about Dr. Johnson that he showed 
infinite patience toward the unspeakable group of un- 
fortunate creatures who made his house their den. 

I maintain that literature tends to inculcate, and suc- 
ceeds according to the ability of the teacher in incul- 
cating, the qualities of patience, of simplicity, of truth — 
three of the finest characteristics of the business man of 
to-day. If there is a person who must bear the brunt 
of the petty fault-finding, the idiosyncrasies and ob- 
stinacy of our American public with patience, it is the 
manager of ^business interests. And while patience is 
in a few individuals God-given, to others it comes as a 
result of long experience with human nature, either in 
books or at tet hand. As for simplicity, the time has 
gone by when the flashy drummer with the glass dia- 
mond and the pocket flask won out. The salesman 
to-day dresses auietly, talks without bluster, and knows 
his facts. As for truUi, the boy who goes into business 
to-day without an instinctive hatred for deceitfulness is 
doomed to failure. The quiet, steadying influence of 
friends like Hawthorne and Lowell, Dickens and 
Thackeray, introduced by a teacher who knows how 
to make them talk without preaching, is incalculable. 

In the other courses of the high school, this empha- 
sis on the moral value of the course in English is not 
so imperative. In the classical course, it may be de- 
layed till the college life. In the academic, it is not at 
all certain that the pupils are soon to be thrown on 
their own initiative. In both courses, other studies are 



supplementing the work of citizen-making. The Latin 
and Greek furnish the elements of romance and beauty ; 
mathematics is rigid in its call for truth and logical state- 
ment, and its deepest formulae are the formulae of hu- 
man action ; science unfolds the great conceptions of 
time, space and permanence ; history defines the true 
heroism. In the commercial course, which so far has 
set these branches aside for more strictly vocational 
studies, English must do all these things. The bur- 
den of proof rests with those who claim that it cannot. 

I have tried to define the ** cultural" aim of the 
business department. I am not afraid at this late day 
of being misunderstood in the use of that term. Cul- 
ture to-day means no longer a veneer of polish, but 
the quiet strength of sincerity. Rhetoric for its own 
sake is tabooed. Figures of speech and ** applied or- 
nament'' of every kind, unless naturally used for legiti- 
mate illustration, ring false. Pupils of English are too 
often instilled with the bugl>ear of *< literary merit" 
in essay writing. I often take occasion in my classes 
in economics to require some lengthy statement of fact 
in writing. Constantly it happens that a pupil knows 
the economic facts, but roends hours in futile attempts 
to dress them up in story rorm or in striving for * * smart ' ' 
writing. Such a misuse of English training is to be de- 
plored, and is not the gateway to culture. The consid- 
eration of style and form as such were better left un- 
toucht in secondary schools. They are too inherently 
a part of the subject matter to be removed and exhib- 
ited save by the expert. If a boy rejoices in ** Robin- 
son Crusoe" and "Tom Sawyer" more than in Poe's 
•* Ulalume," let us respect his detection of the perma- 
nent element in them, even though he has read them 
only in the one-syllable series, and not endeavor to 
point out to him the ** imagery held in solution" of 
the lyric. Sympathy, courtesy, the ability to grasp 
other people's points of view ; these are the rewards of 
the correct study of English and they are the dominant 
characteristics of the best- loved and most deeply trusted 
business men. What form the English course shall take 
must, of course, vary with the scope of the department. 
I have insisted simply that it should have a place through- 
out each year of the course. Probably the grammar and 
rhetoric had best be accomplisht during the first two 
years. Pupils of the sophomore class are ready for the 
history and reading of American literature. Essay 
writing will, of course, be required at all times. The 
senior year may offer some laboratory work in essay 
writing by requiring the collection at first hand and 
careful statement of facts concerning the growth and 
management of certain commercial institutions in the 
local area. Platform speaking, if wisely directed, may 
be made a useful adjunct of the senior year. The read- 
ing of English literature will find its accustomed place 
during the last two years. The assignment of time, ' 
however, is subordinate to the purposes of the teaching, 
for the teacher, after all, is the vital force and will se- 
lect his own material. 

The graduate of the business department is to be 
thrust early on his own resources. If he is to fight his 
way to manhood against the temptations of city life, if 
he is to keep away from the street and the cheap theater 
when his day's work is done, he must have an ingrained 
love of higher things than these and the ability to sat- 
isfy it. The desire for some avocation like drawing, 
music, social work or the best club life must be in his 
nature or he will slump. Of all such possibilities, the 
one most easily acquired and the one most potent 
throughout his life is the love of good reading. May 
the conunercial departments of high schools never fail 
to minister while it is in their power to this larger need 
of the yoQDg people intrusted to their care. 
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EMMA GROUT NUTT. 

Mrs. Emma Grout Nutt, of Montpelier, is 
one of the prominent court reporters of Ver- 
mont. Twelve years ago, while a clerk in a 
dry goods store, she took up the study of 
phonography entirely alone, mastering its 
principles without other assistance than that 
afforded by the Manual of Phonography and 
Reporters^ Companion, During the three 
weeks immediately preceding the taking of 
her first position, she attended the dictation 
classes of a business college, but the system 
taught was not the one with which she was 
familiar, and she cor- 
rected her own notes 
after leaving the class, 
with the aid of the 
Phonographic Diction- 
ary. 

For two years Mrs. 
Nutt acted as stenogra- 
pher for the Keeley In- 
stitute of Montpelier. 
She then took up gen- 
eral shorthand work, 
supplying in news- 
paper, insurance, rail- 
road, and law offices, 
and making a specialty 
of legal work, with a 
view eventually to 
becoming a court re- 
porter. Her first court 
work was done six 
years ago last fall, 
when for four weeks 
she filled the place 
of the regular re- 
porter of Washington county, who was kept 
away by illness. For the remainder of that 
year, and the first few months of the next 
year, Mrs. Nutt filled the places of reporters in 
several other counties of the state. In June, 
1898, she was given the appointment of offi- 
cial court reporter of the Caledonia county 
court, which holds two terms each year. The 
next fall she was also appointed official re- 
porter of the Essex county court, which like- 
wise holds two terms a year. The pay in 
these courts is ten dollars per diem, and the 
four terms per year aggregate five months. 
Between terms her time is largely taken up 
in transcribing cases that are to be taken to 
the supreme court. Besides her regular work 
in the Vermont courts, Mrs. Nutt has done 
considerable legal stenographic work in New 
Hampshire in the way of court reporting and 



reporting hearings before masters in chan- 
cery. A portion of her time, too, is devoted 
to teaching, and during the last five years she 
has fitted ten young women to hold responsi- 
ble positions as amanuenses. Of the system 
of phonography which has helpt her to 
achieve markt success, Mrs. Nutt says: '*I 
consider the Benn Pitman the best system for 
court work. 
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EMMA GROUT NUTT. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
GIRLS IN GERMANY. 

Arthur Marvin, principal of the Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) high- 
school, contributes a 
most interesting article 
to the Scranton (Pa.) 
Tribune on the kind 
of commercial train- 
ing which is now given 
to young women in 
Germany. Mr. Mar- 
vin says : 

There is an educational 
movement beginning i n 
Germany which is fraught 
with far-reaching conse- 
quences. The same meth- 
ods which have been ap- 
plied with such remarkable 
success to the training of 
boy apprentices in the in- 
dustrisd and commercial 
schools of the empire are 
now to be adopted for the 
education and training of 
girls who may seek to bet- 
ter their condition in life. 

In February, 1902, the 
Commercial Charitable Un- 
ion for Women Employees 
approacht the Berlin Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the proposition that the commer- 
cial schools for girls which the union had founded should 
p>ass to the management of the Chamber of Commerce. 
These schools consisted of a commercial school, with in- 
struction during the day for girls who were unemployed 
and with instruction during the evening for girl assist- 
ants, and a school for teaching typewriting. The total 
attendance at these schools had reach t 800, thus render- 
ing them too large to be managed properly by the 
Charitable Union. The Chamber of Commerce took 
over the control of these schools on October I, 1902. 

The advent of women into the offices of merchants 
and manufacturers as bookkeepers, stenogrraphers, etc., 
is characteristic of the present age ; and the fact that 
there are more women than men, and that the number of 
unmarried women is on the increase, especially in the 
large cities of the empire, makes it apparent that the 
plan of employing girls in business houses should be 
encouraged from a moral as well as from a social stand- 
point. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce takes the 
ground that the better young women are trained to fill 
such positions the better will they be able to serve their 
principals, and their remuneration and social standing 
will be improved accordingly. 
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The pace which Berlin has set is being followed rap- 
idly by other German cities. In Munich, in the Rie- 
merschmidt Commercial School, 603 girls applied for 
admission in 1902. This school was establisht by pri- 
vate enterprise, the city of Mmiich assuming control of 
it recently. The subjects taught include English, 
French, stenography, typewriting, history and vocal 
music. In Calsel the city authorities have decided that 
girl apprentices and assistants in the business houses of 
the city should attend the two years' course of instruc- 
tion given in the commercial school for boys. In Dus- 
seldorf, on the Brst of last April, the commercial school, 
which had been founded in 1896 by the Women's 
Union, past into the hands of the city Chamber of Com- 
merce. The curriculum of this school consists of a two 
years' course, similar to that of Munich. In Cologne 
a remarkable feature of the commercial school for girls 
is the museum which contains many articles of manu- 
facture and materials of commerce, presented by inter- 
ested merchants and manufacturers. The teachers have 
found this museum of great assistance to them and de- 
pend upon it to a great extent in giving instruction from 
the practical standpoint. 

The commercial education for girls has thus received 
official recognition in many cities in the German empire, 
and as time goes on these girls will swell the ranks of 
that trained army of experts which has accomplisht 
more than any other factor to make German commerce 
and industry what they are to-day. 




THEM 'LEVEN STUBBORN MEN. 

John Collins, of Dayton, Ohio, the well- 
known official reporter 
of the Montgomery 
county coiuts, is almost 
equally . well known 
among his professional 
brethren as a writer of 
verse. A recent con- 
tribution of his to the 
Green Bagy a high- 
class magazine for law- 
yers, publisht in Bos- 
ton; is reproduced 
Mr, John Collin*. herewith for the enter- 
tainment of the readers of the Magazine: 

I served upon a jury once. 

When I had come to town; 
You mind it now — when old Jake Howe 

Sued Uncle Hiram Brown. 

I set and heard just every word 

That them two lawyers said. 
And learned enough of law to stuft 

Most any feller's head. 

As soon as Hiram's lawyer seen 

I understood the thing, 
I tell you, he just treated me 

Like I was bom a king. 

I s'pose you heard that afterward 

They tried the case again 
Because right square agin me there 

Was 'leven stubborn men. 



I could agree to Hiram's plea; 

I seen his case was clear. 
The lawyer tried on t' other side 

To claim 't was mighty queer. 

The judge, too, got — it made me hot — 

At times clean off his base. 
And Hiram's lawyer told him so 

Right out before his face. 

I knowed that Howe begun the row — 
That Hiram ought to win — 

And swore that 1 'd take Hiram's side 
And stay through thick and thin. 

But what could one poor chap a-done 

To find a verdict, when 
He had to win the case agin 

Them 'leven stubborn men? 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Lizzie M. Doty, who was recently awarded 
the Phonographic Institute teachers' certifi- 
cate, has for the last four years been a teacher 
of Benn Pitman phonography in Spencer's 
Business College, Kingston, New York, where 
her work has met with well-merited success. 

S. Elizabeth Smith (certificated), has es- 
tablisht the Oxford Commercial School, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and is meeting with good success. 
She was for a number of years connected with 
Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, and was more 
recently principal of the Commercial School 
of Phonography, at Connersville, Indiana. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers' certificate has been granted 
to the following- named applicants: 

Robert Vanaman Pierce, Philadelphia, 
Honors. 

Kathleen R. Wheeler, Ottawa, Ont., 
Can. 

Lizzie M. Doty, Kingston, N. Y. 

An interesting letter recently received 
from the Buffalo Shorthand School, 543 Elli- 
cott square, Buffalo, N. Y., which gives 
evening instruction only, gives the following 
gratifying information: 

November 11, 1902, we started the Buffalo Short- 
hand School with one student and one typewriter. As 
you will note by the inclosed slip, we have recently 
bought twenty five new machines. We are now using 
thirty machines altogether, and after the first of the 
month [December] we shall undoubtedly need more. 
We teach the Benn Pitman system, and attribute the 
most of our success to this fact. 

The Northwestern University, of Chi- 
cago, offers some extension courses in practi- 
cal English, the work to begin January 2. 
There are to be three courses, each consisting 
of ten weekly exercises, as follows : ( i ) Good 
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English for business men ; ( 2 ) business 
methods of teaching English; (3) literary 
composition. The work is to be conducted 
by Sherwin Cody, author of a series of books 
on the " Art of Writing and Speaking the 
English Language," and classes are to be 
held at the University building each Saturday. 

Cora M. Haines (certificated), formerly 
connected with the 
Kansas Wesleyan Busi- 
ness College at Salina, 
has been engaged as 
principal of the short- 
hand department of 
Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Earl Reed. 
Miss Haines is ably 
assisted in the con- 
duct of the depart- 
Cora M. Haintt. ment by Beulah G. 

Kirlin, also an experienced teacher. 

Robert E. Lee Reynolds (certificated), 
principal of the Rey- 
nolds Business School, 
Amsterdam, New 
York, ,was at the last 
election elected re- 
corder of the city of 
Amsterdam for a term 
of three years. Mr. 
Reynolds is an attor- 
ney and counselor at 
law as well as an ex- 
pert teacher of Benn 
R. E. Let Rtynoids. Pitman phonography. 
He will continue at the head of the school 
which he has made such a success and which 
is one of the registered business schools un- 
der the supervision of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Eugene 
C. Lewis, of New Vienna, Ohio, also a suc- 
cessful Benn Pitman teacher, has been en- 
gaged as assistant principal of the school. 

O. A. Hoffmann, principal of Hoffmann's 
Metropolitan Business College, Milwaukee, 
which stands in the front rank of the business 
schools of the country, has recently opened 
a branch shorthand school in Chicago. Mr. 
Hoffmann says of the new school : 

The Chicago school is a suite of rooms in the Inter- 
Ocean building, 130 Dearborn street. This is in the 
heart of Chicago's great business center. We find 
there are so many similar schools advertising to teach 
shorthand and typewriting in thirty and sixty days, 
and, in fact, to make expert stenographers and type- 




writer operators in forty days, that we believe business 
men will support an institution like ours where a per- 
fectly legitimate business is carried on. We find that 
our college in Milwaukee is supported very nicely by 
the business men of that city, owing to the fact that we 
are turning out very competent stenographers, but we 
do not promise to do so in less than six months' time. 
The average is about eight months for training students 
who are not matured. We also conduct an employment 
agency in Chicago for the purpose of furthering the in- 
terests of our Milwaukee school. 



CBRTIPICATBD TEACHERS. 
CLXL— Mary E. L. Griffin. 
Mary E. L. Griffin attended the public 
^p , schools of her native 

^ town — Col den ham. 
Orange county, New v 
York, and made rapid 
progress under able 
teachers. In 1892 she 
became bookkeeper in 
the office of a whole- 
sale coal and ice dealer 
of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Later she en- 
rolled in the Newark 
Mary E. L. GHffin. Seminary and the 
Newark Business College, completing her 
English and shorthand courses very creditably. 
In September, 1899, she was made assistant 
teacher of shorthand in the Newark Business 
College, and the following year became prin- 
cipal of the department, which position she 
continues to fill with the utmost satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

The Phonographic Institute teachers* cer- 
tificate was awarded Miss Griffin June 25 
1903. 




J. D. 



PERSONAL. 

Strachan, of Indianapolis, private 
^ secretary to the presi- 
I dent of the American 
^ff^^ National Bank of that 

^^^ ^ ' city, entertained an 

^^^^^ A I appreciative audience 

^H^' on the evening of No- 

^^^Jk ' vember 2 5,intheaudi- 

^^^V^ ' tori urn of the Brazil 

^^^^ I (Ind.) Business Uni- 

"^ ^ ^ ' versity, with an able 

address on ** Marcus 
Tullius Tiro, the Fa- 
ther of Stenography. 



^^\ 



J. D. Strachan. 



Mr. Strachan is an accomplisht Benn Pitman 
phonographer, and a valued member of the 
National Shorthand Reporters* Association. 
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Stanley M. Langdon (certificated teacher) 
has resigned the posi- 
tion he has held for 
some years in the law 
offices of Reed, Smith, 
Shaw & Beal, of Pitts- 
burg, and has estab- 
lisht an office of his 
own in the Farmers' 
Bank Building of that 
city, where he is pre- 
pared to do all kinds 
of general reporting, 
stanity M. Langdon. making a Specialty of 
law and medical work. The Magazine ex- 
tends its best wishes for a full measure of 
success in the new venture. 




DOTS AND DASHES. 

RuFus Choate Floored. — As one of the 
very few occasions when the wit of Rufus 
Choate was foiled, an incident is recalled 
when the brilliant lawyer was examining one 
Dick Barton, chief mate of the ship " Chal- 
lenge.'* Choate had cross-examined him for 
over an hour, hurling questions with the speed 
of a rapid-fire gun. 

** Was there a moon that night?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

**Did you see it?" 

'*No, sir." 

"Then how did you know there was a 
moon ?' ' 

"The 'Nautical Almanac' said so, and 
I '11 believe that sooner than any lawyer in 
the world." 

" Be civil, sir. And tell me in what lati- 
tude and longitude you crost the equator." 

* * Ah, you are joking. ' ' 

" No, sir ; I 'm in earnest and I desire an 
answer. ' ' 

"That's more than I can give." 

" Indeed. You a chief mate and unable 
to answer so simple a question?" 

"Yes, the simplest question I ever was 
askt. I thought even a fool of a lawyer 
knew there's no latitude at the equator." — 
Success, 

English as She Is Spoke. — " Perplext 
Reader" writes: "What is the best way to 
tell when an egg is fresh?" 

Authorities differ on this important subject. 
Some favor using the telephone and speaking 
at the top of the voice. Others say they 
would just as soon write it on a postal card, 
because in a case of that kind they do not 



care who reads it. I once saw a lady tell it 
in a most fetching way. She devised a cos- 
tume of blue and white ducking, and got her- 
self up to be real pretty, and she had set the 
words to music, and appeared on a small 
stage and sang : 

This egg is fresh ! 

This aig is fre-e e-esh ! 
This a-a a-a-a-i-g — 
This a-a-a-a-i-g 

Is fresh — thiseggisfresh ! 

I believe the concluding line was in what 
is called the cadenza style of throwing the 
voice. Again, I have known people to tell 
the freshness of an ^gg as if it were a matter 
of pleasantry, and I do not know but this is a 
good plan. Surely, we should ever endeavor 
to instil as much lightness and joy into our 
household life as possible. A smile with the 
information possibly makes the ^gg fresher; 
while a wink would fill you with doubt, 
would it not? Summing it all up, there are 
two simple ways of telling when an ^gg is 
fresh. One way is that utilized by the hen — 
she cackles; and the other way is to pitch 
the voice in a simple, natural, unaffected 
tone, letting the arms hang loosely by the 
sides, and breathing from the diaphragm, 
saying : " It's a fresh ^gg.'' — W, D, N,, in 
Chicago Tribune, 

Universal Languages. — " No new uni- 
versal language has sprung up for thirty years 
or more. That is odd," said a philologist. 

" What is odd about it?" askt a listener. 

"Why, ever since 1600, or thereabouts, 
universal languages have been appearing reg- 
ularly. Looking back into the past, it seems 
as though, for over two hundred years, there 
must always have been a student, sitting in 
his library, making up for himself a new lan- 
guage of twenty or thirty thousand words. 

"Since Volapiik appeared, though, the 
universal language -makers seem to have given 
up. Volapiik was invented by Rev. Johann 
Schley er, a German, and it was put before 
the world twenty -five years ago. It made 
rather a hit. Faddists all over the world 
took it up. I understand that Volapuk gram- 
mars in eighteen different languages have 
been issued. There were also Volapuk jour- 
nals and magazines — * Volaplikabled, ' ' Le 
Volapiik,' ' Tiniabled Volapukik, ' ' Cogabled 
Volapiikelas, ' this last a comic journal pub- 
lisht in Munich. The others came out sever- 
ally in Schleyer's town of Constance, in Paris, 
in Rotterdam and in Porto Rico. 

"We don't hear much of the universal 
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language of Volapuk now. We don't hear 
any more of it than we do of the Bishop 
Wilkins universal language, which was de- 
scribed by its author in a book in 1668. 
This Wilkins language — the first universal 
one — ^was so intricate that, though many tried 
to master it, not one succeeded. Even the 
bishop himself, it is said, could not talk or 
write it except with his dictionary and book 
of rules beside him. 

*' Leibnitz, a little later than Wilkins, 
workt on a universal language — 'Specieuses 
Generale,' he called it. He never perfected 
this language. Perhaps it is just as well. 

"Labbe, a priest, invented a language, 
and so, too, did Kircher, another priest. 
Thus, on and on for two hundred years, 
these tongues appeared, and finally VolapUk 
came. Since Volapuk I don't believe we 
have had a single new one." — Philadelphia 
Record, 

Shorthand Writers on Ocean Steam- 
ers. — Business men going across the Atlantic 
often take with them scores of unanswered 
letters. For the convenience of such hurried 
travelers one steamship company has engaged 
young women stenographers, who take replies 
to such letters and tfien typewrite them, thus 
giving the busy man much more time for real 
enjo)rment on the voyage. — Brooklyn Citizen, 

Ink Made from Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons. — There is a typewriter in Springfield 
who has discovered a new process for making 
her own ink. She makes it out of typewriter 
ribbons that have been worn out in service. 
In a burst of confidence yesterday she told a 
representative of the News all about it. * 'Old 
ribbons make the best kind of ink," she said. 
"All you have to do is to put an old ribbon 
into a jar containing a pint of cold water and 
let it stand for three days, stirring it occa- 
sionally. At the end of that time you will 
have a pint of better ink than you can buy 
for twenty-five cents a pint. It is practically 
indelible, and makes a fine writing fluid. 
Just try it some time." — Springfield {III.) 
News. 

Shorthand for the Blind. — Ambitious 
persons whom nature or accident has deprived 
of their sight will be interested in hearing 
that a shorthand teacher in Leipsic has just 
invented a system which will enable them to 
write shorthand quickly and accurately. In- 
stead of the ordinary stenographic signs, 
points or dots are used. Each dot has various 
meanings, and words are formed by grouping 



the dots in different ways. Stiff paper is em- 
ployed, in which these points and dots are 
pimctured, and when the blind person has 
learned the system he reads them by running 
his finger over the paper. The inventor 
already has several pupils who have dis- 
played wonderful aptitude in mastering his 
method, and he proposes to issue a text- 
book for the use of those who cannot study 
with him in person. He has compiled sta- 
tistics showing that to write shorthand at the 
rate of 150 words per minute involves hear- 
ing on an average 750 distinct sounds, con- 
sonants and vowels in the course of every 
minute, and managing to represent or indicate 
i2j^ of them every second. — New Fork 
Press, 

The Woman Stenographer. — The North- 
western Railway's decision that none of the 
women stenographers in its service will be 
allowed to qualify for promotion or be eligi- 
ble for its pension list has naturally created a 
stir among women workers in general and 
women stenographers in particular. The 
company explains its action on the ground 
that a "woman stenographer can never be 
anything else." That certainly is not true 
in other lines of business, however it may 
be in railroad service. Women who began 
as stenographers in law and commercial 
houses and in the service of city, state and 
nation are filling higher positions, with 
broader and more responsible duties, in 
large numbers. They become private sec- 
retaries, clerks in charge of correspond- 
ence, court stenographers, and librarians. 
Not a few of them conduct independent 
businesses, with staffs of stenographers and 
typewriters whom they furnish to do work on 
call, and make net incomes of $4,000 to 
1 7, 000 a year. 

It is a fact of current interest that while in 
some other callings — notably that of school - 
teaching — women are paid much less than 
men for the same service, the woman stenog- 
rapher is paid as well and sometimes better 
than a man stenographer. If she is expert, 
and has general aptitude for business apart 
from her stenography, she often receives from 
$1,200 to $2,500 a year ; as a court reporter 
one of them at least in this city is known to 
be paid the last-named sum. The North- 
western Railway's curious ruling is a belated 
expression of the old prejudice against the in- 
dustrial equality of woman, which is never- 
theless almost extinct. — New York World , 
Editorial, 
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The First-class Stenographer Always 
IN Demand. — The average office girl re- 
cently graduated from a "business college" 
is paid little enough, and the great majority 
of stenographers receive less than a living 
wage. The fact remains that they are usually 
paid all they earn. The ignorance and gen- 
eral inability of many of them is appalling. 
But this class, and it is a very large one, does 
not affect the condition of the superior class, 
without which it is difficult to say how the 
machinery of great business enterprises would 
work smoothly. Neither does it tend to 
lower wages. There are plenty of women 
stenographers in New York who receive $2$ 
a week ; there are a few who command J530 
and more. They are highly educated, re- 
fined, and have a talent for affairs. Such 
women are constantly in demand. One of 
them is the secretary of a certain trust mag- 
nate. When he is interviewed by the news- 
papers, it is through her. She knows what 
he wishes to say, and it is almost impossible 
for any one to get any expression from him. 
"Ask Miss Blank,'* he says. "She knows 
all about it.*' And she does know every 
detail of the great enterprises of which he is 
the head. Another woman is the principal 
stenographer of a large law firm. In the 
same office are a number of men clerks, grad- 
uates of law schools, intrusted with important 
legal work. They receive exactly half her 
salary. A first-class stenographer is certain to 
receive good wages, whether she lives at home 
or elsewhere. — Uh'ca {N. K) Observer. 

Spelling. — Besides being the seat of the 
Northwestern University and various other 
educational institutions, Evanston, 111., is the 
home of Professor J. Scott Clark, who makes 
a fetich of correct orthography. Recently 
many applicants for admission to the North- 
western University were rejected because of 
bad spelling, and a special school was estab- 
lisht for instruction in this branch. How 
necessary such a school is has been further 
shown by the discovery of sixteen hundred 
gross and in some cases mischievous errors in 
spelling in the revised ordinances of the town. 
The cost of the mispelling to the community 
is several hundred dollars, the entire edition 
of ordinances having been destroyed and a 
new and corrected one ordered. The blame 
primarily rests on the committee of the com- 
mon council to which the revision was in- 
trusted. 

In defense of themselves the members of 
the committee have publisht a communication 



to the public, in which they protest against 
the importance which is generally given to 
good spelling. They affirm that the ability 
to spell well is a direct gift of heaven, and 
cannot be acquired by those in whom the gift 
is lacking. They deny that there is any war- 
rant for making, the ability to spell a test of 
respectability, or even of learning, and recite 
that many men who have been eminent in 
different departments of enterprise have been 
constantly guilty of erroneous orthography. 
They include in the list George Washington 
and many statesmen whose intelligence has 
never been doubted. 

Probably it is a mistake to say that any 
person with an average memory cannot learn 
to spell. As there is a lack of analogy in 
the spelling of words, learning to spell is 
chiefly a matter of memory. Repetition is 
the only secret about it. There are some 
aids, but it is the words to which there is no 
guide which are the common source of trou- 
ble. Persons who do not spell well have sim- 
ply neglected the study of orthography, and 
are not entitled to the sympathy they ask. 
Operators of typewriting machines who have 
considered themselves the victims of a defect- 
ive orthographical memory have often be- 
come good spellers through practise. In a 
vast proportion of cases bad spelling may be 
traced to wrong pronunciation, which is even 
more frequent than is wrong spelling. Prob- 
ably the modem methods of instruction have 
something to do with the number of bad 
spellers among fairly educated people. The 
old spelling-bee system insured repetition. 
Jn recent years the writing of the spelling 
lessons has in many schools taken the place 
of the oral system. The men and women 
who had gone through the district school of 
half a century or more ago were almost in- 
variably good spellers. If, as the Evanston 
councilmen maintain, spelling be a gift, it is 
apparent that it is not bestowed on man as 
liberally as formerly. — Philadelthia 
Record. 

[How does the Record man know this ? If 
he will examine the original manuscripts of 
those writers of the past who have left a name 
behind them, he will find quite as much 
"bad spelling*' as anywhere else. The 
truth is, so long as there is a disparity be- 
tween spelling and pronunciation no one can 
reconcile them and be even approximately 
faultless in either. The whole business needs 
reformation, and some fine day it will be re- 
formed. — Ed.] 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL I903-<H> 

Chaklbs Cukkibk Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Rbubl Small, Ex-president Portland, Maine. 
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The purpose of this circular is to call the attention of 
the members of the reporting profession to the situation 
which exists with regard to some proposed legislation 
by Congress providing for reporters in the Unit^ States 
courts ; to the effect of some of that legislation not only 
upon reporters who are making a specialty of United 
States court practise, but upon the whole profession; 
to soUcit for the committee the advice, co-operation, 
and financial assistance of the reporters of the country 
in an effort to protect our craft from injustice and in- . 
jury, and if, in the light of the statement we hereinafter 
make, and in the light of the responses to the inquiries 
we hereinafter make, from the standpoint of our profes- 
sional interest it is deemed the wisest and best course to 
pursue, to secure, if possible, the passage by Congress 
of an act upon the subject which shall be fair to all in- 
terests involved. 

First, then, as to the situation which exists : 
On the 2 1st of March, 1900, on the recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committee, the United States senate 
past the act known as "The Allen Bill," as follows : 

AN ACT 

To authorise tkt judges 0/ the district courts 0/ tk4 United 
States to appoint stenographic reporters^ Jix the duties 
and compensation thereof^ and /or other purposes. 

Section i. Be it enacted by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
That every judge of the United States district court mayj for 
the purpose of perpetuating the testimony and proceedings 
therein, appoint a competent stenographic reporter who shall 
be known as the reporter of the United States courts, and 
who shall hold office during the pleasure of the judge ap- 
pointing him, or of the successor of said judge. Such re- 
porter shall attend all sessions of the district and circuit 
courts within the district of the judge making the appoint- 
ment, and shall, upon the direction of the court, in any civil 
or criminal action, suit in equity or other proceeding, take in 
shorthand the testimony and all proceedings had upon the 
trial or hearing; and shall, when directed by the court, tran- 
scribe the same within such time as the court may designate, 
and file the same with the clerk of the court. 

3. That the reporter before entering upon the duties of 
his office shall be sworn to the faithful performance thereof. 

3, That the transcript of the reporter of the testimony 
and proceedings in any case shall be deemed, prima /acie^ a 
correct statement of such testimony and proceedings. 
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4. That each reporter appointed as above provided shall 
receive for his services an annual salary of two thousand 
dollars. In addition thereto the reporter shall be entitled to 
receive from any party desiring a transcript from his notes 
the sum of ten cents per folio otone hundred words, and for 
each carbon copy the sum of five cents per folio. But in 
criminal cases, and actions and suits in which the United 
States is a party, the reporter shall furnish such transcripts 
as the district attorney may require without charge. 

c That it shall be the duty of the reporter to attend the 
judge whenever requested, and to take down in shorthand 
and transcribe the same for the use of the judge all decisions, 
opinions, and all business relative to the business of said 
courts. 

Owing to a press of important legislation growing out 
of the Spanish war, and otherwise, the judiciary com- 
mittee of the national house of representatives did 
not reach the consideration of this biU, and it failed to 
become a law. 

At the session of Congress commencing in December, 
1901, five bills providing for the appointment of ofHcial 
reporters in the United States district and circuit courts 
were introduced, three in the house and two in the 
senate, and the commission appointed to revise and 
codify the Criminal and Penal Laws of the United 
States, in a report made at the same session, strongly 
recommended the passage of an act providing for such 
appointments, and submitted the draft of an act carry- 
ing their recommendation into effect as will be found in 
Senate Document No. 68 of the 57 th Congress, pages 
205, 206 and 229. 

For the convenience of those who may desire to ex- 
amine the full text of any of the bills upon this subject 
introduced at the last Congress, we would say that same 
were included with the reix)rt of this committee made 
at the Boston convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association in August, 1902, and publisht in 
full in the Phonographic Magazine for January, 
1903. 

Upon the bills introduced in the national house of 
representatives and upon the report of the }>enal code 
commission no action was taken. The bills died with 
the expiration of the Congress in March, 1903, but the 
report of the commission is now awaiting action at the 
hands of the committees at Washington. We refer to 
the bills introduced in the house in this connection 
simply as evidence indicating a widespread demand for 
some legislation uix)n this subject. In the spring of 1902 
the judiciary committee of the senate, through a sub- 
committee, again took the matter up, and decided to re- 
affirm its original action, and recommend the adoption 
of the "Alien Bill" as a substitute for the others then 
pending before it, but no report of this decision was 
ever made to the senate. 

In view, however, of the fact that the United States 
senate has once past the Allen Bill, and that the judi- 
ciary committee of that body has twice approved the 
same, the last time despite serious and seemingly con- 
clusive objections urged against it, the provisions of 
that bill become important to consider at this time be- 
cause of information in the possession of this com- 
mittee strongly tending to show that the present Con- 
gress will be urged to pass some legislation authorizing 
Uiese appointments. Under the circumstances it is cer- 
tainly fair to assume that unless some effective work is 
done to prevent it, the senate coomiittee will again 
affirm its former action and declare in favor of the 
Allen Bill in preference to any other upon the subject 
which may be before it This committee has reason to 
believe that the judiciary committee of the senate acted 
upon the matter, and agreed to the bill in the form in 
which it appears herein, because they understood it was 
approved by the attorney general of the United States, 



and that in the opinion of quite a number of the United 
States judges and district attorneys it was necessary leg- 
islation. Now, however strong the objections to this 
bill may be from the standpoint of our professional in- 
terest, the strength of two such influences as these, if 
exerted upon the house committee in favor of the bill, 
must not be overlookt. We believe from the informa- 
tion in our possession that there is great danger not 
only of this bill, or one upon similar lines, passing the 
senate at the present session of Congress, but of its re- 
ceiving the favorable consideration of Uie house and 
becoming a law. 

Now, it is clearly apparent that some of the provi- 
sions of this bill are entirely unfair to our profession. It 
provides for a uniform salary of two thousand dollars 
per annum in all districts where appointments are made, 
irrespective of the amount of work required of the re- 
ix)rter. In small districts where the number of trials 
is few this compensatidn would undoubtedly, in most 
cases, be ample, because a reix)rter would amount to 
very little more than an amanuensis to the judge, but 
in districts of large ix)pulation and commercial impor- 
tance, where vastly more work will be required of the 
reporter, it Is manifestly unfair to fix the salary at the 
same amount, and especially so in view of the fact that 
the bill requires that the reporter shall pay all of his 
own expenses, furnish the district attorney with all 
transcripts he may require without extra charge, and 
possibly even be obliged to pay any assistants he may 
be compelled to have out of his own pocket. In a long 
and important criminal case where a daily transcript of 
the evidence is required by the district attorney, a re- 
porter, under this bill, might very readily be put in a 
position where he would have to choose between ac- 
cepting certain bankruptcy or resigning. 

The bill makes the reporter the amanuensis of his ap- 
pointing judge. Aside from whatever may be said of 
the inexpediency of combining work of that character 
with the proper duties of an official reporter, it is cer- 
tainly clear that this provision unnecessarily legislates 
out of their positions a large number of stenographers 
who are not reporters, but who have served as secre- 
raries to our United States judges, have done the work 
to the satisfaction and at the convenience of the judges, 
and now puts this duty upon the official reporter, who 
certainly, in many districts, could not give the work 
proper attention. This provision of the bill is clearly 
impracticable, and, if past, can only result in annoyance 
and inconvenience to both our judges and the reporters, 
as, well as being an injustice to those who now hold 
these positions. 

It has been claimed that the provisions of this bill 
make it unadapted to the conditions existing in districts 
containing cities like New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis or San Francisco ; that it would be physically im- 
possible for one reporter to do the work in those dis- 
tricts; that the bill contains no provision for the ap- 
pointment of assistants, or for their payment, and that, 
therefore, the appointment being optional with the 
judge, no appointment would be made in such districts, 
and the work would continue to be done as at present. 
It has also been claimed that that is exactly the position 
in which the reporters in such large cities desire to be 
left. This latter assertion may be entirely correct, but 
a careful study of the bill shows that no such fancied 
security may be realized by the reporters in such dis- 
tricts if this act goes upon the statute book, or any bill 
like it. Its applicability in large districts will certainly 
depend, in some measure, upon the desire of the judges 
to make it apply, and the construction which the de- 
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partment of justice may place upon its provisions. The 
law cannot require an impossibility, and if this bill is 
construed to give a reporter implied authority to hire 
assistants because of the fact that it makes it obligatory 
upon him to cover two or more courts which may be 
sitting at the same time in his district, the attorney gen- 
eral has ample authority and power to provide for the 
pa3m!ient of those assistants in such cases as he deems 
them necessary. It will be observed that under the 
clause in the first section ** and shall, upon the direction 
of the court, in any dvil or criminal action, suit of 
equity or other proceeding, take in shorthand the testi- 
mony and all proceedings, had upon the trial or hear- 
ing" the reporter need not report criminal hearings be- 
fore United States commissioners for his district attor- 
ney, for which he gets nothing, unless directed so to do 
by his appointing judge, while he must report equity 
cases and hearings before masters, fix)m which he will 
derive additional revenue, if his judge so directs. If it 
be true then (as we believe it may be) that an appoint- 
ment under this bill may confer upon the appointee 
control of the work of reporting cases in equity now 
sent to masters or referees for hearing, that business 
with the two thousand dollar salary, and the fees to be 
made from transcripts in the many imix)rtant cases 
heard in districts like the southern of New York or the 
northern of Illinois, will make appointments in such 
districts exceedingly attractive and desirable. If the 
bill can be construed as above indicated, we believe 
that appointments in such districts are not only possible, 
but extremely probable, and if so, such a bill is a men- 
ace to the business of every reporter who now makes a 
specialty of United States court reference work. 

Unfair, however, as some of the provisions of the 
Allen Bill are, the bill submitted by the commission ap- 
pointed to revise and codify the penal laws of the 
United States is very much worse. This bill makes it 
mandatory upon every United States district judge to 
appoint a reporter for his district, provides for a salary 
of only fifteen hundred dollars, a transcript fee of but 
five cents per folio, requires free transcripts for the 
judge and district attorney, and contains several other 
very unjust and burdensome features. This committee 
believes that the provisions of this bill are such that it 
wiU not be difficult to prevent its passage, but it must 
BE WATCHT. It should be borne in mind that it is now 
actually awaiting the action of Congress. The danger 
from it lies in the fact that it is included within five or 
six short sections of a very long bill of over two hun- 
dred closely-printed pages relating to proposed changes 
in United States court practise, and may slip through 
unobserved and unquestioned when the bill of which it 
is a part is acted upon. The penal code revision 
commission is made up of men of national reputation, 
and this committee understands that their report is the 
result of the joint labor of the commission and a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association. This fact 
alone will, perhaps, entitle any of their recommenda- 
tions to respectful attention, and is an additional reason 
why the profession should be thoroughly on its guard. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that aside frcm the 
injury which the passage of any such bill would cause 
to all reporters who make a specialty of United States 
court practise, its passage would iomiediately introduce 
a disturbing element into every state where the salaries 
and transcript fees are now higher. Some appoint- 
ments would undoubtedly be accepted even under such 
a bill, and our attorney friends would soon argue that if 
transcripts of cases tried in the United States courts 
could be fumisht for five cents per folio, there would 



appear to be no reason why the rate for transcripts of 
cases tried in the state or county courts should be 
higher, and might be able to induce some of our state 
legislatures to accept that view, and reduce the 
rate. 

This whole situation is so fraught with interest and 
possible danger to the members of our profession that 
the committee has ventured to lay the matter thus in 
detail before you. The fact that the number of bills 
relating to this subject which have been introduced at 
recent sessions of Congress has steadily increast, the 
action of the senate judiciary committee and of the 
senate itself in approving and passing the Allen Bill, 
recommendation 01 the penal code commission, and 
the known attitude of officials of the department of 
justice and of many United States judges and district 
attorneys — all of these things show that the time is not 
far away, when, in all probability. Congress will pass 
some legislation upon this subject. In view of the 
character of the legislation which has been introduced, 
and which will, in all probability, be reintroduced, and 
of that which is now pending, and the strong reasons 
for believing that Congress will soon act, we respect- 
fully solicit from the members of the profession, and 
especially from those who are directly interested in 
United States court work, a full and complete expres- 
sion of their opinion with regard to this legislation, and 
their advice as to the course which the committee 
should take with regard to same. 

Is it expedient, from the standpoint of our profes- 
sional interest, to promote the passage of any law upon 
this subject, or should all attempts to pass such legisla- 
tion be opposed ? 

If it is found that a national statute providing for 
such reporters is certain to be past, uix)n what lines 
should it he drafted in order to be most acceptable and 
least injurious to our craft ? 

This committee is pledged to no certain course of ac- 
tion with regard to this matter at this time. We desire 
first of all to know what the profession wants, and then 
to do that which seems wisest under all the circum- 
stances. 

While at this time we represent no one officially ex- 
cept the members of the National Shorthand Reporters* 
Association, yet we respectfully ask for authority from 
all reporters to whom this matter is important to repre- 
sent them, and we ask for your co-operation and finan- 
cial support in carefully watching the trend of this leg- 
islation, in keeping the profession fully informed of its 
progress, and in doing whatever sjiall be necessary in 
this connection properly to protect our business £ix>m 
injury or to advance its interests. 

The expense of carrying on this work is necessarily 
considerable, and while the National Association will 
do its full share it cannot carry the whole load, and we 
hope to receive a prompt and liberal response to this 
reouest of the committee. 

THE National Committee on Legislation, 
By Charles F. Roberts, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 1278, New Haven, Connecticut. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
CONGRESSES OF THE PAST. 

The first paper read at the fifth annual 
convention, Cincinnati, was the following 
written by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, of New York 
City. The paper was read at the second 
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session of the convention, August 19, by Mr. 
Howard, Doctor Tombo being absent. 

The next International Exposition will be held at St. 
Louis in 1904. From all 
that has been done to pre- 
pare for this Exposition, 
we see that the civilized 
nations of the world will 
vie with one another for 
the best representation at 
St. Louis. A committee 
consisting of the foremost 
educators of this country 
has been appointed to ar- 
range for international con- 
gresses in all lines of hu- 
man endeavor, to be held 
on the occasion of this Ex- 
Dr. Rudolf Tombo. position, and it is earnestly 

to be hoped that among these congresses there will be 
one of stenographers. In view of this fact, I think it 
will not be amiss briefly to pass in review the inter- 
national shorthand congresses which have been held 
heretofore. 

The First International Shorthand Congress was held 
in London in September, 1887, on the occasion of the 
celebration both of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of shorthand by Timothy Bright, who had 
publisht the first modem shorthand system in 1587, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of Isaac Pitman's phonography, 
or, rather, "Stenographic Soundhand," as the first edi- 
tion of his system was called, which appeared in 1837. 
The Earl of Rosebery, in opening the congress, gave 
expression to the importance of shorthand in the follow- 
ing words: **I hope with all my heart and all the ear- 
nestness I can command that shorthand will penetrate 
into every crevice of our civilized life." We readily 
understand that this congress, on the whole, had more 
the character of a national ovation to the merits of Isaac 
Pitman, and justly so. One evening was exclusively 
devoted to the celebration of the jubilee of Isaac Pit- 
man. Thomas Allen Reed presided, and representa- 
tives of all civilized nations ( this country being repre- 
sented by Rev. William D. Bridge, of New York) ex- 
tended congratulations to the great inventor. The in- 
ternational character of the congress was, however, not 
lost sight of, as may be inferred from the papers read 
at the congress, of which I shall mention only a few. 
Mr. B&ckler, of Berlin., read a paper on ** Shorthand in 
Germany." Another paper dealt with the typewriter 
in relation to shorthand. An intimate connection be- 
tween them had not been establisht at this time. Isaac 
Pitman himself sjwke on spelling reform and also on 
the origin of phonography; Professor Zeibig, of the 
Dresden Institute, on the ** Educational Value of 
Shorthand." "Shorthand in the Public Schools," 
"Methods of Teaching," "Shorthand Machines," 
"Reporting of Parliaments," "Shorthand for Wom- 
en," "History of Shorthand in Scotland," etc., 
were the titles of other papers, which were all very 
ably and fully discust. 

The first international congress, at its last meeting, 
adopted a resolution that the next congress should con- 
vene at Munich in 1889, on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of the Gabelsberger monument, to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of Gabelsberger* s birth. 
The statue not being finisht in 1889, some difficulty 
arose in connection with the congress, the Gabelsberger 



School suggesting the postponement of the congress to 
1890, while the French stenographers urged the holding 
of a congress in connection with the Centenary Exposi- 
tion at Paris in 1889, and the Stolze School of Germany 
pleaded for a congress to be held at Berlin in 1891, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Stolze system. 
The controversy was finally set at rest by the action of 
the so-called nexus committee, which, at the suggestion 
of its London members, resolved to hold three con- 
gresses the three following years, that is to say, at Paris 
in 1889, at Munich in 1890, and at Berlin in 
1891. 

Thus the second international congress took place, 
on the occasion of the Centenary Exposition at Paris^ 
in August, 1889. This congress was a great success^ 
and will be remembered, on the one hand, for the great 
number of European countries represented, and, on the 
other hand, for the very kind interest the French gov- 
ernment took in the proceedings of the meeting. The 
former feature of the congress will be seen from the 
titles of the papers read: " History of Shorthand in 
Russia;" "History of Spanish Shorthand;" the 
" South Slavic Systems of Shorthand;" "Shorthand in 
Japan and Madagascar;' ' etc. A long discussion was 
devoted to the question of instruction in shorthand; 
one of the resolutions which were adopted as the result 
of this discussion, demanded the intrcxiuction of short- 
hand in all institutions which train teachers. I think it 
would be a very good move on the part of this associa- 
tion to recommend the introduction of shorthand into 
all normal schools of this country. Again, there were 
reports on the parliament shorthand service in Greece 
and Spain. Thomas Allen Reed read a very interesting 
paper on the "Origin of Parliamentary Shorthand in 
England," and also one on the "Compensation of 
Shorthand Reporting in England." The latter was 
followed by a thorough discussion, at the end of which 
it was resolved that the compensation of stenographic 
work should be settled by the various countries in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. Again, a resolution 
was unanimously past that in each country a committee 
of professional stenographers should be establisht, un 
syndicate to protect the material and moral interests of 
the profession in the country, much as our committee 
on legislation looks after our material interests. It goes 
without saying that a letter of Mr. Delauney announc- 
ing the gift of one thousand francs for needy stenogra- 
phers in all the countries represented at the congress 
was received with much applause. 

The interest which the French government took in 
the work of the congress may be seen from the fact that 
President Carnot received a large delegation headed by 
the president of the congress, Mr. Grosselin, and that 
the minister of public instruction, Mr. Falli^res, gave a 
reception to all the members. 

Before going over to the next congress, I will not fail 
to report a remark made by one of the members at the 
farewell banquet: "Let us hope to see one another 
again, ruftt if it were in America. ' ' 

The Third International Shorthand Congress was 
held at Munich in August, 1890, as a part of the great 
" Stenographen Fest." The festivities of that year 
may be divided into three parts; viz., (i) Meeting of 
the German Gabelsberger Shorthand Federation; (2) 
Unveiling of the Gabelsberger statue; (3) Third Inter- 
national Shorthand Congress. The first two days, 
August 7 and 8, were exclusively devoted to the meet- 
ing of the German edferation, and did not form part of 
the congress program. On Saturday, August 9, the 
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members of the Internationml Congress were officially 
received, and there was a banquet in their honor. The 
unveiling of the statue erected to commemorate the 
centenary of Gabebberger's birth had been fixt for Sun- 
day, August 10, and formed the center of the Munich 
festivities. On Monday morning, August 1 1, the actual 
proceedings of the congress commenced. There were 
323 members, representing a great many countries. 
The New York Gabelsberger Society had delegated one 
of its members. Most of the English stenographers in- 
terested in the congress were prevented from attending, 
owing to professional work which was at its height just 
at the time of the congress. Parliament was in session, 
and law courts were in full operation, and as it was, 
only a few English stenographers were able to attend, 
among them, however, Isaac Pitman. Besides England 
and Germany, the following countries were represented: 
Austria- Hungary, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Switzerland, the United 
States. Numerous papers were read in Munich, and 
the subjects very well chosen. The first paper was one 
on the •« History of Shorthand in Hungary,'* by Mr. 
Markowitz. One of the papers that created the most 
lively discussion was that of Rev. Alteneder, of Passau, 
on the project of publishing an official organ of the In- 
ternational Congress. The speaker first dealt with the 
importance of international shorthand congresses, and 
then said that it was not sufficient to have a personal 
gathering every few years, but that some link was re- 
quired connecting all the members of the congress 
present and future, and those likely to become members 
and people generally interested in the movement, and 
that hnk he considered would best be establisht by 
means of a journal, especially founded for the purpose 
of watching and furthering the objects of the congress. 
In it he wisht to publish me official announcements of 
the nexus committee and those of the local conmiittees 
in charge of the coming congress for the time being. 
After an exhausting discussion, the congress, unfortu- 
nately, did not take any action in this important matter, 
and confined itself to the adoption of a motion that Uie 
congress considered the publication of an organ of its 
own desirable. 

Further papers were read on the "Advantages of 
Shorthand to the Military Profession," and on *' Short- 
hand and the Press.** Great interest was shown in the 
]>aper of Prof. Zeibig, read on the following day: 
** A Model Parliament Office,** which was followed by 
papers on ** Shorthand in the Office,'* on *• Teaching 
of Shorthand in Colleges," and on the ** Aim and Ob- 
ject of Instruction in Shorthand.'* The last-mentioned 
paper was read by one of the German shorthand cham- 
pions. Dr. Karl Albrecht, who especially objected in 
his paper to the so-called fast classes professing to teach 
shorthand in a few weeks or months. Isaac j^tnum at- 
tended that meeting of the congress, and delivered an 
address, the main object of which was to give the audi- 
ence an idea of the phonetic spelling of the English 
language, which in this way might become a universal 
language. 

On die next morning, the Third International Con- 
gress came to a close. A number of highly interesting 
papers had been sent by authors who were unfortu- 
nately prevented from attending, and had been printed 
for distribution. To this class of papers belong Mr. Ed- 
ward Pocknell's (London) •* Notes on My Own Collec- 
tion of English Shorthand Works;*' that of Mr. W. H. 
Gumey-Salter, the official shorthand writer to both 
houses of parliament, on the •* Transcription of Short- 



hand Notes by Trained Readers." Prof. J. D. 
Everett, Belfast, contributed a paper entitled <*Some 
Considerations Regarding Methods of Stenographic 
Expression.** It was a pity that this paper could not 
be brought before the congress for discussion. The last 
of the series of unread paf>ers was a paper on the gse 
of shorthand in administration and the law courts by 
Judge Herman Seelig, of Germany. 

According to the previous agreement, the Fourth In- 
ternational Shorthand Congress was held at Berlin in 
September, 1891, in connection with the ''Stolze 
Tag,** that is, the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the German Stolze system. The Stolze congress 
having met from the 26th to the 30th of September, 
the congress opened on the 1st of October in the build- 
ing of the German Reichstag. The German Emperor 
and the German Reichskanzler had sent congratulatory 
letters. Of well-known stenographers outside of Ger- 
many there were present: Graf Mdmer, Stockholm; 
Lundgren, Upsala ; Potin, Paris ; Walpole, London ; 
Gumey-Salter, London; Faulman, Vienna, etc. The 
first paper read was one of Dr. Wiemer, Berlin, on the 
public estimation of shorthand in Germany. A very 
animated discussion followed the next paper by Dr. 
Gantter, Frankfort o. M., on the limits of shordiand. 
Potin, Paris, read a paper on the stenogn4>hic service 
in the French parliament The paper on ^orthand in 
the service of an author, read by Dr. Eduard Engel, 
Berlin, on the second day of the congress, met with a 
certain objection on the part of the audience, inasmuch 
as the speaker limited the use of shorthand to second- 
and thinl-rate authors, while the really great author 
would not make use of shorthand. Again there was a 
paper on the hygienic value of shorthand, which also 
elicited a very lively discussion. In the discussion of 
the paper of Zukertort, Berlin, on the ''Training of 
Piurliamentary Reporters," Mr. Gumey-Salter took a 
prominent part. The most interesting Papers were 
offered on the last day of the congress. The question 
of the superiority of systems was dealt with in the 
paper of Henry Richter, London, "Graphic or Geo- 
metric Systems," and in that of Mr. Pocknell, London, 
««A New Theory of Graphic Shorthand.** These 
papers were, however, not discust, as the authors were 
not present I mention by the way that all the papers 
presented to this congress, as well as to the previous 
congresses, had been printed and distributed to the 
members of the congress, but they were not discust un- 
less the authors were present in person. A resolution 
was also adopted by the congress that the various 
schools of shorthand should use uniforai principles in 
making up their statistics. 

When the question came up as to where the next 
congress should be held, Chicago, where the World* s 
Fair was to take place in 1893, was mentioned as a 
possible place for the next meeting ; but as there was 
no American delegate present, the idea of going to 
America for the first time was given up, and it was re- 
solved to hold the next international congress at Stock- 
holm in 1894. In the meantime, however, the stenog- 
raphers of Chicago, headed by the indefatigable Mr. 
Dan Brown, realized that it was the chance of their life 
to have a shorthand congress in Chicago on the occasion 
of the World's Fair, and they founded a local organiza- 
tion for the promotion of the World's Congress of Ste- 
nographers in 1893, and at the request of the organiza- 
tion the nexus conunittee decided to postpone the 
Stockholm congress, and call the next international 
congress to Chicago. 
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The World's Congress of Stenographers, as the fifth 
international shorthand congress was called, took place 
in July, 1893. It was opened by Mr. J. L. Bennett in 
the Art Institute on July 20, and proved in many ways 
to be a great success. I attended the congress as a 
delegate of the New York Gabelsberger Society, and 
feel tempted to dwell longer upon a review of the 
pleasant congress days; but considering the limited 
time allotted to me, I refrain from doing so, and refer 
all those interested in the proceedings of the Chicago 
congress to the official report as publisht by Mr. Charles 
H. Rush in the National Stenographer of September, 
1893. One of the most interesting features of the Chi- 
cago congress was, in my opinion, the active part the 
women took in the work of the congress. The evening 
of the first day was given up entirely to papers prepared 
and read by women. Miss Harriet A. Shinn opened the 
session with a splendid address, and the first paper, 
read by the Uie Mrs. Eliza Bumz, "Foundation 
Stones," was representative of a number of other 
papers, all of them of more than average merit. The 
second woman's session took place in the great assem- 
bly hall of the Woman's Building on the Exposition 
grounds. It was one of the most enthusiastic steno- 
graphic meetings I have ever attended, and will never 
be forgotten by any of the five hundred or six hundred 
participants. 

Another interesting feature of the Chicago congress 
was the shorthand exhibitions. There were three of 
them which were entirely separate from each other; 
namely, that of Prof. Heffley and that of the Phono- 
graphic Institute, both in the Manufacturers and Lib- 
eral Arts Building; and that of the Royal Steno- 
graphic Institute of Dresden in the German House. 
There was a stenographic exhibition connected with all 
the international congresses, those of London and 
Munich being especiidly worth mentioning. In case 
the next international congress is held in St. Louis, 
there ought to be a gigantic exhibition in connection 
with it, which should surpass all the previous attempts in 
this direction. The exhibition should not be scattered, 
as was the case in Chicago, and there should be a cata- 
log to guide the visitors, which would also be of great 
historical value. At London and at Munich the lack of 
a catalog was greatly felt. 

The next international shorthand congress, which 
was held at Stockholm, in August, 1897, was, in com- 
parison with the success of the preceding congresses, a 
failure. The attendance was very poor, and the fact 
that, besides the Scandinavian countries, only England 
and Germany were represented, shows that the name 
"international" can hardly be applied to it. Owing to 
the lack of subjects for discussion, the congress had to 
be closed on the 20th of August instead of the 21st, as 
announced in the official program. It was resolved to 
hold the next congress at Paris in 1900. 

The Paris congress, the Seventh International Short- 
hand Congress, was not so well attended as might have 
been expected, but all the reports agree that it was the 
most imix)rtant congress held up to that time, in view 
of the great amount of work done by the members of 
the congress for the good of the shorthand fraternity 
of the world. Notable features of the congress were 
the great care with which the preparations for it had 
been made by the French, and the great generosity and 
hospitality displayed by them. All foreign members of 
the congress received copies of the beautiful work 
*• L' exposition de 1900," written in the Duploy6 sys- 
tem by the editor of the Illustrated Shorthand Journal^ 
Mr. Navarre. Again the "Manualedi Stenografia," 
systema Michela, by Mr. de Albert!, Rome, was dis- 



tributed among the members, and also the book of Mr. 
Fortin- Herman, ** De 1' importance de la St^nographie 
dans I'^ucation du premier age." Most of the papers 
read during the congress had been printed previously. 
Mr. Grosselin, whom I mentioned above, was the pres- 
ident of the congress; Mr. Depoin, the indefatigable 
leader of the school of Duploy^, one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Unfortunately, the United States were not offi- 
cially represented, as Mr. Johnson, of St. Louis, who 
at the Chicago meeting in 1899, when this association 
was founded, had taken it upon himself to go to Paris 
to invite the congress to hold its next meeting at St 
Louis, was prevented from attending. The few Amer- 
ican stenographers present at Paris had no official 
standing. There were general sessions and sessions of 
special sections. There was a special session for in- 
struction, before which a great number of interesting 
papers were read. On the evening of the second day, 
July 10, the congress was received by the president of 
the French Republic, Mr. Loubet, and treated to a 
magnificent evening entertainment in the Elys^e. On 
Saturday, the nth of August, the section for short- 
hand in parliaments and in the courts held a meeting, 
in which papers were read by a German, a French, and 
a Spanish member of the congress. In the afternoon 
of the same day the Chef de la Municipality de Paris 
gave the congress a reception in the City Hall of Paris. 
Later on in the afternoon the foreign members of the 
congress were guests of the editors of the Figaro^ and 
were shown the immense printing plant of this great 
journal. On Sunday morning a sj^cnd contest was held 
for writers of all French systems, in which the prizes in 
the higher class ( 160 to 180 words a minute) were car- 
ried by the writers of the Duploy6 system, while those 
in lower classes were mostly won by the followers of 
the system Pr^vost-Delauney. 

On Sunday morning, papers were read in the section 
for conunerdal shorthand. Monday morning was de- 
voted to visiting the stenographic exhibits, and in the 
afternoon of that day de Alberti, of Rome, gave an ex- 
hibition on Michela' s machine. His ability to write 180 
words a minute on the machine in Itadian and 120 
words a minute in the French language created a sensa- 
tion among the audience. Two more general sessions 
on Tuesday, the 14th of August, ended the memorable 
Paris congress. In the course of the last session, Mr. 
Weber, Luxemburg, having made the annoimcement 
that the government of Luxemburg was willing to make 
an appropriation for the collection of a shorthand library 
comprising the shorthand literature of the world, and to 
assign the proper space for it in the Museum of Luxem- 
burg, the congress adopted a motion that such a univer- 
sal library should be establisht. 

I am at the end of my review. In conclusion, I 
would suggest that the convention resolve to invite the 
shorthand profession of the world to an international 
shorthand congress, to be held at St. Louis next year. 
I understand very well that it will not be easy for the 
shorthand writers of this country to come up to the 
standard of international shorthand congresses as set by 
the last congress at Paris, but we should not forget that 
we now live under much more favorable conditions than 
at the time of the Chicago congress ten years ago. The 
latter was arranged by a mere local organization, 
and turned out to be a success. Should we not be 
able to do even much better work now that we have 
a splendid national organization which represents the 
entire country? I trust that this convention will 
unanimously decide to give the shorthand frater- 
nity of the world a hearty welcome at St. Louis in 
1904. 
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(In the Brief Reporting Style. See pag 35.] 
Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. 

ON THE JUDICIARY ACT; DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

FEBRUARY I9, l8o2. 

Mr. Chairman, I must be allowed to express my 
surprise' at the course pursued by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia^ in the remarks which he has made 
on the subject^ before us. I had expected that he would 
have adopted^ a different line of conduct I had ex- 
pected it as' well from that sentiment of magnammity 
which ought to have* been inspired by a sense of the high 
ground he' holds on the floor of this house, as from 
the* professions of a desire to conciliate, which he has 
so* repeatedly made during the session. We have been 
invited to'® bury the hatchet, and brighten the chain of 
peace. We" were disposed to meet on middle ground. 
We had assurances" from the gentleman that he would 
abstain from reflections on'^ the past, and that his only 
wish was, that we*^ might unite in future in promoting 
the welfare of our*' common country. We conflded in 
the gentleman's sincerity, and cherish t'* the hope, that 
if the divisions of party were not*' banisht from the 
house, its spirit would be rendered less'* intemperate. 
Such were our impressions, when the mask was sud- 
denly'* thrown aside, and we saw the torch of discord 
lighted** and blazing before our eyes. Every effort has 
been made" to revive the animosities of the house, and 
inflame the*^ passions of the nation. I am at no loss 
to** perceive why this course has been pursued. The 



gentleman has^ been unwilling to rely upon the strength 
of his subject,** and has, therefore, determined to make 
the measure a party** question. He has probably se- 
cured success ; but would it not*' have been more hon- 
orable and more commendable to have left** the decision 
of a great constitutional question to the understanding,** 
and not to the prejudices of the house ? It was*® my 
ardent wish to discuss the subject with calmness and** 
deliberation ; and I did intend to avoid every topic 
which** could awaken the sensibility of party. This 
was my temper** and design when I took my seat yes- 
terday. It is** a course at present we are no longer at 
liberty** to pursue. The gentleman has wandered far, 
very far, from** the points of the debate, and has ex- 
tended his animadversions*' to all the prominent meas- 
ures of the former administrations. In** following him 
through his preliminary observations, I necessarily lose 
sight** of the bill uix)n your table. 

The gentlemen conunenced his^ strictures with the 
philosophic observation, that it was the fate*' of numkind 
to hold different opinions as to the form** of govern- 
ment which was preferable ; that some were attacht to** 
the monarchical, while others thought the republican 
more eligible. This,** as an abstract renuirk, is certainly 
true, and could have** fumisht no ground of offense, if 
it had not evidently** appeared that an illusion was de- 
signed to be made to*' the parties in this country. Does 
the gentleman suppose that** we have a less lively recol- 
lection than himself of the** oath which we have taken 
to support the constitution ; that*® we are less sensible 
of the spirit of our government,*' or less devoted to the 
wishes of our constituents? Whatever** impression it 
might be the intention of the gentleman to** make, he 
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does not believe that there exists in tht^* country an 
an ti- republican party. He will not venture to^^ assert 
such an opinion on the floor of this house. ^ That there 
may be a few individuals having a preference^' for mon- 
archy is not improbable ; but will the gentleman from^' 
Virginia, or any other gentleman, affirm, in his place, 
that" there is a party in the country who wish to** es- 
tablish monarchy ? Insinuations of this sort belong not 
to the*' legislature of the union. Their place is an elec- 
tion ground** or an ale-house. Within these walls they 
are lost ;*^ abroad, they have had an effect, and I fear 
are*^ still capable of abusing popular credulity. 

We were next told** of the parties which have existed, 
divided by the opposite** views of promoting executive 
power and guarding the rights of*' the people. The 
gentleman did not tell us in plain*" language, but he 
wisht it it to be understood, that he*^ and his friends 
were the guardians of the people's rights,'* and that we 
were the advocates of executive power. 

I'' know that this is the distinction of party which 
some'* gentlemen have been anxious to establish; but it is 
not'^ the ground on which we divide. I am satisfied with'< 
the constitutional powers of the executive, and never 
wisht nor'* attempted to increase them ; and I do not 
believe, that^* gentleman on the other side of the house 
ever had" a serious apprehension of danger from an 
increase of executive" authority. No, sir ; our views, 
as to the powers which" do and ought to belong to the 
general and state** governments, are the true sources of 
our divisions. I coSperate*' with the party to which I 
am attacht, because I** believe their true object and end 
is an honest and** efficient support of the general gov- 
ernment, in the exercise of** the legitimate powers of 
the constitution. 

I pray to God** I may be mistaken in the opinion I 
entertain as** to the designs of gentlemen to whom I 
am opposed.*' Those designs I believe hostile to the 
powers of this** government. State pride extinguishes 
a national sentiment. Whatever is taken*' from this 
government is given to the states. 

The ruins^ of this government aggrandize the states. 
There are states which'* are too proud to be controlled ; 
whose sense of greatness'* and resource renders them 
indifferent to our protection, and induces'* a belief, that 
if no general government existed, their influence'* 
would be more extensive, and their importance more 
conspicuous. There'* are gentlemen who make no 
secret of an extreme point'* of depression, to which 
the government is to be sunk." To that ix)int we are 
rapidly progressing. But I would'* beg gentlemen to 
remember, that human affairs are not to" be arrested 
in their course, at artificial points. The impulse*** now 
given may be accelerated by causes at present out**' of 
view. And when those, who now design well, wish*** 
to stop, they may find their powers unable to resist*** 
the torrent. It is not true, that we ever wisht*** to 
give a dangerous strength to executive power. While 
the*** government was in our hands, it was our duty 
to*** maintain its constitutional balance, by preserving 
the energies of each**' branch. There never was an 
attempt to vary the relation'** of its powers. The 
struggle was to maintain the constitutional**' powers of 
the executive. The wild principles of French liberty*** 
were scattered through the country. We had our jaco- 
bins and*** disorganizers. They saw no difference be- 
tween a king and a*** president ; and as the people of 
France had put down*** their king, they thought the 
people of America ought to*** put down their president. 
They, who considered the constitution as*** securing 
all the principles of rational and practical liberty, 
who*'* were unwilling to embark upon the tempestuous 



sea of revolution'" in pursuit of visionary schemes, 
were denounced as monarchists. A*** line was drawn 
between the government and the people, and**' the 
friends of the government were markt as the enemies*** 
of the people. I hope, however, that the government 
and'*' the people are now the same ; and I pray to'** 
God, that what has been frequently remarkt may not, 
in*** this case, be discovered to be true, that they 
who*** have the name of the people the most often in**' 
their mouths, have their true interests the most seldom 
at*** their hearts. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia wandered to 
the**' very confines of the federal administration, in 
search of materials*'* the most inflammable and most 
capable of kindling the passions**' of his ]>arty. 

He represents the government as seizing the*** first 
moment which presented itself, to create a dependent 
moneyed*** interest, ever devoted to its views. What 
are we to*** understand by this remark of the gentle- 
man? Does he mean*** to say, that congress did 
wrong in funding the public'** debt ? Does he mean 
to say, that the price oH** our liberty and independence 
ought not to have been paid ?'** Is he bold enough to 
denounce this measure as one'*' of the federal victims 
markt for destruction ? Is it the*** design to tell us, 
that its day has not yet'*' come, but is approaching : 
and that the funding system is'** to add to the pile of 
federal ruins? Do I**' hear the gentleman say. We 
will reduce the army to*** a shadow ; we will give the 
navy to the worms ;*** the mint, which presented the 
people with the emblems of *** their liberty and of their 
sovereignty, we will abolish — the*** revenue shall de- 
pend upon the wind and waves, the judges*** shall be 
made our creatures, and the great work shall**' be 
crowned and consecrated by relieving the country from 
an*** odious and oppressive public debt ? These steps, 
I presume, are**' to be taken in progression. 

The gentleman will pause at*** each, and feel the 
public pulse. As the fever increases,**' he will proceed, 
and the moment of delirium will be'** seized to finish 
the great work of destruction. 

The assumption'** of the state debts has been made 
an article of*** distinct crimination. It has been ascribed 
to the worst motives*** — to a design of increasing a de- 
pendent moneyed interest. Is*** it not well known, 
that those debts were part of**' the price of our revolu- 
tion — that they rose in the*** exigency of our affairs, 
from the efforts of the particular**' states, at times when 
the federal arm could not be*** extended to their relief? 
Each state was entitled to the*** protection of the union ; 
the defense was a common burden ;'** and every state 
had a right to expect, that the*** expenses attending its 
individual exertions in the general cause would*** be re- 
imburst from the public purse. I shall be permitted*** 
further to add, that the United States, having absorbed 
the*** sources of state revenue, except direct taxation, 
which was required**' for the support of the state gov- 
ernments, the assumption of*** these debts was necessary 
to save some of the states'*' from bankruptcy. 

The internal taxes are made one of the"* crimes of the 
federal administration. They were imposed, says the*" 
gentleman, to create a host of dependents on executive 
favor. *'* This supposes the past administrations to have 
been not only"* very wicked, but very weak. They 
lay taxes in order"* to strengthen their influence. Who 
is so ignorant as not*'* to know, that the imposition of a 
tax would create*'* a hundred enemies for one friend ? 
The name of excise*" was odiou?; the details of col- 
lection were unavoidably expensive, and"* it was to oper- 
ate upon a part of the community*" least disposed to sup- 
port public burdens, and most ready to*** complain of 
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their weight. A little experience will give the'** gentle- 
man a new idea of the patronage of this government. *•■ 
lie will find it not that dangerous weapon in the"^ hands 
of the administration which he has heretofore supposed 
it ;**< he will probably discover that the poison is accom- 
panied by"* its antidote, and that an appointment of the 
government, while** it gives to the administration one 
lazy friend, will raise'*' up against it ten active enemies. 
No ! The motive ascribwi*^ for the imposition of the 
internal taxes is unfounded as'** it is uncharitable. The 
federal administration, in creating burdens to'*** support 
the credit of the nation, and to supply the'*' means of 
its protection, knew that they riskt the favor'** of those 
upon whom their power depended. They were will- 
ing'*^ to be the victims, when the public good required. 

The*** duties on imports and tonnage fumisht a pre- 
carious revenue — a'** revenue at all times exposed to 
deficiency, from causes beyond'** our reach. The in- 
ternal taxes offered a fund less liable'*' to be impaired 
by accident ; a fund which did not"* rob the mouth of 
labor, but was derived from the'** gratification of lux- 
ury. These taxes are an equitable distribution of *°° the 
public burdens. Through this medium the western 
country is*°' enabled to contribute something to the ex- 
penses of a government*'** which has expended and 
daily expends such large sums for***^ its defense. When 
these taxes were laid, they were indispensable.*** With 
the aid of them it has been difficult to*®* prevent an in- 
crease of the public debt. And notwithstanding the*** 
fairy prospects which now dazzle our eye^, I undertake 
to*®' say, if you abolish them this session you will be*** 
obliged to restore them, or supply their place by a*°* 
direct tax, before the end of two years. Will the**® gen- 
tleman say, that the direct tax was laid in order*'* to 
enlarge the bounds of patronage? Will he deny, 
that*'* this was a measure to which we had been 
urged*'* for years by our adversaries, because they fore- 
saw in it**^ the ruin of federal power ? My word for it, 
no*'* administration will ever be strengthened by a pa- 
tronage united with*'* taxes which the people are sensi- 
ble of paying. 

We were*" next told, that, to get an army, an Indian 
war*'* was necessary. The remark was extremely bald, 
as the honorable*'* gentleman did not allege a single 
reason for his position.**® He did not undertake to 
state, that it was a**' wanton war, or provoked by the 
government. He did not*** even venture to deny, that 
it was a war of*** defense, and entered into in order to 
protect our brethren*** on the frontiers from the bloody 
scalping-knife and murderous*** tomahawk of the sav- 
age. What ought the government to have*** done? 
Ought they to have estimated the value of the**' blood 
which probably would be shed, and the amount of*** 
the devastation likely to be committed, before they de- 
termined on*** resistance ? They raised an army, and 
after great expense and**® various fortune, they have se- 
cured the peace and safety of**' the frontiers. But 
why was the army mentioned on this*** occasion, unless 
to forewarn us of the fate which awaits*** them, and to 
tell us, that their days are numbered?*** I cannot sup- 
pose that the gentleman mentioned this little army,*** 
distributed on a line of three thousand miles, for the*** 
purpose of giving alarm to three hundred thousand free 
and**' brave yeomanry, ever ready to defend the liber- 
ties of the*** country. 

The honorable gentleman proceeded to inform the 
committee, that*** the government, availing itself of the 
depredations of the Algerines,**® created a navy. Did 
the gentleman mean to insinuate, that**' this war was 
invited by the United States? Has he*** any documents 
or proof to render the suspicion colorable ? No,*** sir; 



he has none. He well knows, that the Algerine*** ag- 
gressions were extremely embarrassing to the govern- 
ment. When they commenced,*** we had no marine 
force to oppose them. We*** had no harbors or places 
of shelter in the Mediterranean.**' A war with these 
pirates could be attended ¥nth neither*** honor nor 
profit. It might cost a great deal of*** blood, and in 
the end it might be feared that**® a contest so far from 
home, subject to numberless hazards*** and difficulties, 
could not be maintained. What would gentlemen 
have*** had the government to do? I know there are 
those*** who are ready to answer — Abandon the Medi- 
terranean trade. But*** would this have done ? The 
corsairs threatened to pass the*** Straits, and were ex- 
pected in the Atlantic. Nay, sir; it*** was thought that 
our very coasts would not have been**' secure. 

Will gentlemen go farther, and say, that the United*** 
States ought to relinquish their conmierce? I believe 
this opinion*** has high authority to support it. It has 
been said,**® that we ought to be only cultivators of the 
earth,**' and make the nations of Europe our carriers. 

This is*** not an occasion to examine the solidity of 
this opinion;*** but I will only ask, admitting the ad- 
ministration were disposed*** to turn the pursuits of the 
people of this country*** from the ocean to the land, 
whether there is a*** power in the government, or 
whether there would be, if**' we were as strong as the 
government of Turkey, or*** even of France, to accom- 
plish the object. With a seacoasl*** of seventeen hun- 
dred miles, with innumerable harbors and inlets, with*'® 
a people enterprising beyond example, is it possible to 
say,*" you will have no ships, or sailors, or merchants? 
The*'* people of this country will never consent to give 
up*'* their navigation, and every administration will 
find themselves constrained 'to*'* provide means to pro- 
tect their conmierce. — 2746 words. 

[ To be continued.^ 



TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Typewritten Signatures. — **Is a type- 
written signature to a letter legal ?* ' is a ques- 
tion that troubled a United States official yes- 
terday morning. Of late, many big business 
houses, not only of this city but throughout 
the country, have failed to sign their letters 
in any way except by typewriter, and then 
signing only the name of the concern. In 
some instances is typewritten in the lower 
lefthand corner ** Diet. A. B.*' The name 
of the man representing the firm is not indi- 
cated, and other firms receiving them rightly 
question as to whether such letters are genu- 
ine. A business house in this city which re- 
ceived a letter of this sort from a western 
house recently, which called for a big order 
of goods, refused to fill the order until there 
was some signature of a member of the firm 
showing that the order was genuine. A costly 
delay ensued, and since then this western 
concern has seen that its correspondence is 
done in a more businesslike manner. — Boston 
Evening Herald, 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO,— From Will C. Schneider, secretary, 
January i^. — The annual meeting of the OiBicial Court 
Reporters' Association of Illinois, was held at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, in December. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows : 

President, Horace Hull, Ottawa; vice-president, James 
Shaw, Aurora ; secretary-treasurer, Will C. Schneider, Kan- 
kakee ; board of directors: Horace Hull, ex-ofllicio: James 
Shaw, ex-officio; Will C. Schneider, ex-oificio; Chas. P. 
Watson, Peoria; T. V. Hoagland, Fairview ; legislative com- 
mittee: J. E. Blakemore, Galesburg; C. C. Herr, Blooming- 
ton ; Chas. P. Watson, Peoria. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— /r<»« the States, January 10. 
— The Stenographers* Association held its monthly 
meeting at its rooms last night, a good attendance being 
present in spite of the inclement weather. The follow- 
ing were elected to membership : Miss Odille Musson, 
Mrs. L. Gagan, Mr. Arthur J. Chapman, and three 
applications for membership were received and referred 
to the proper committee. The treasurer* s report showed 
a good balance on hand and it was decided to give a 
progressive euchre at an early date. It was decided to 
place an electric light in the hallway to reflect down the 
stairway for the convenience of the association's guests. 
In the future the speed dictation classes will meet on the 
same nights as the beginners' dictation classes. 

MAINE. 
BANGOR. — /r<»w Josephine PVe/ch, secretary, 
January 7. — The Bangor Stenographic Society held its 
second anniversary on January 5. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Ina Bemice Chandler, 
who spoke as follows : 

Allow me to congratulate you on the magnificent showing 
which has rewarded our efforts in the past year. As your 
president. I feel a deep sense of gratitude, which every one 
interested in the Bangor Stenographic Society must share 
with me, for the results achieved have been of a most extraor- 
dinary character, as shown by the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer. Nothing but strict adherence to our pledge 
has enabled us to make this showing. If we had not adhered 
to these most noble purposes, we would not be here to-day 
looking upon this eminently successful order, but, on the con- 
trary, we would have no influence in the world of stenogra- 
phy. It'is not necessary to go into a long dissertation on the 
nappeningspf 1903, but 1 mentionsomeof them, which in them- 
selves may interest you only so far as general results are con- 
cerned. In 190a, we found it necessary to enlarge our rooms 
several tiroes. During 1003, we were compelled to more than 
double our capacity for the accommodation of new members, 
which goes to show the vast progress the order is makinj{. 
I feel that our results during looj nave been eminently satis- 
factory, and I sincerely trust that every member will manifest 
unusual interest in the society during the present year. From 
present indications, the growth of the order for the ensuing 
year will be more satisfactory than that of the one just 
closed. 



She was followed by short speeches from most of the 
members present. The hall was simply, but most 
artistically decorated for the function with holly wreaths 
and evergreen. 

MONTANA. 

BUTTE. — From the Inter- Mountain, January 5. — 
Officers were elected last night by the Office Employees' 
Union, at a meeting held in the Pennsylvania block. 
This organization was formerly known as the Stenogra- 
phers' Union. 

Some routine business was transacted, after which the 
election proceeded. Those chosen are as follows : 
President, May Barrett ; vice-president, Anna Green- 
burg ; recording secretary, Gertrude Pierce ; financial 
secretary, Lottie Williams ; guide, Enid Waddell ; 
trustees, H. D. Blair, Clarence Smith, and P. J. Gil- 
roy ; delegates to the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
V. D. Doody, and Joseph Flaherty ; alternate, John 
Hanley. 

The installation of officers will take place next Mon- 
day night, at which time a social session will be held. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.— The eighth annual convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers' Federation, held in 
this city during the last four days of the old year, did 
not fall short of the success which its promoters workt 
so hard to attain. The meeting was a large and en- 
thusiastic one, and it is safe to say that the members 
derived a large measure of both profit and pleasure 
therefrom. Among those in attendance at the meet- 
ings of the shorthand section, were the following : 

Frank Clark, Springfield, Mo.; George Walker, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; Fayette P. Temple, Washington, D. C; Raymond 
P. Relly, Chicago; J. L. Harmon. Bowling Green, Ky.; 
F. Benton Miller. St. Louis; F. W. Mosher, Omaha, Nebr.; 
W.N. Philips, Milwaukee; J. D. Creager, Louisville, Ky.; 
W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio; George M. Guest, New 
York City; P. B. S. Peters, Kansas City, Mo.; Fred Irland, 
Washington, D. C; Thomas P. Scully, Norfolk, Va.; A. S. 
Heaney, Providence, R. I.; Caroline Parsons, Kalamazoo. 
Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gregg, Chicago ; J. Clifford 
Kennedy. Salem, Mass.; J. A. White, Moline, 111.; O. H. 
White. St. Louis; C. F. Wood, Washington, D. C; S. H. 
E^st, Indianapolis; Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rasmussen, Still- 



water, Minn; Charles T. Piatt, Hoboken, N. T ; W. I. Tinus, 
Chicago; Benn Pitman, Cincinnati ; Mary E. L. Griffin 



ark, I?. J.; S. A. Moran, Ann Arbor, "Mich.; Mrs. C. A. 
Faust. Chicago: D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati; W. O. Davis, 
Erie, Pa.; H. W. Campbell, Oberlin, Ohio ; Jerome B. How- 
ard, Cincinnati : Ruth S. Roudebush, Columbus, Miss.; Em- 
mie Power, Columbus, Miss.; F. E. Haymond, Evansville, 
Ind.; Pearl Power, Cincinnati; H. G. Paterson. Chicago; 
Delia Brake, Huntington, W. Va.; Margaret Bocklagc. Cin- 
cinnati ; H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg; Jennie Burnett, South- 
hampton, N. Y.; Mary A. Healey. Pittsburg; R. A. Grant, 
Rockford. 111.; J. Annie Jones, New Albany, Ind.; D. R. 
Cox. Petersburg, Va. 

The shorthand section held its first meeting on the 
afternoon of Monday, December 28, and was called to 
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order by President Piatt at two o'clock, the president 
proceeding at once to the reading of his address. Among 
other things, Mr. Piatt made the following recom- 
mendations : 

It seems to me we should make some recognition of the 
recent experience of the Phono- 
' graphic World. In its stand 
against shorthand fakers, the 
World incurred a libel suit 
brought by a Mr. F. Lusk. 
Although tne suit has not been, 
and perhaps never will be, 
pusht to trial, it has already 
entailed upon the editor of the 
World ^s^ry heavy expense. 
It seems to me only just that 
the shorthand and typewriting 
fraternity, in whose interests 
this suit was incurred, should 
bear a fair share of this ex- 
pense, and I recommend that 
this association take proper ac- 
tion in the matter. 
One more point: We have 
for years been indebted to the 
Phonographic World for ex- 
cellent verbatim reports of our 
discussions. Last year, under the influence of grievances 
which 1 believe to have been more or less imaginary, its resig- 
nation as official organ of this body was tendered and ac- 
cepted. The World ccA&t to be the official organ in name, 
but remains so in reality, as it supplied us with a verbatim 
report of the discussions of last year's meeting, and has 
arranged at considerable expense to report the Cincinnati 
proceedings. Would it be more than just and graceful for us 
to rechristen the World " official organ of the shorthand as- 
sociation," thus inaking it in name what its broad, generous 
policy has made it in reality ? 

The president was empowered to appoint a committee 
of three to consider each of the recommendations made 
in his address, said committees to report at the next 
morning's session. John R. Gregg, S. H. East, and 
Jerome B. Howard were then appointed a committee to 
consider the president's first recommendation, and S. A. 
Moran, D. D. Mueller, and F. W. Mosher, a committee 
to consider the second recommendation. 

The report of the secretary followed the president's 
address, and in it Mr. Da- 
vis made the following 
recommendations : 

First, that the president be 
authorized to appoint a state 
secretary for each state repre- 
sented by membership in the 
association. 

Second, that the secretary 
of the association be instructed 
to prepare printed matter bear- 
ing upon the work of the asso- 
ciation for the use of the state 
secretaries, and also to furnish 
them with a supply of the re- 
quisite stationery 

Third, that the secretary be 
given authority to procure a 
new roll-book. 

The recommendations 
contained in the secretary's report were referred to a 
committee consisting of W. I. Tinus, J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy, and J. L. Harmon, with instructions to report on 
them at a later session. 

The report of the executive committee was next read 
by J. Clifford Kennedy, chairman of the committee, and 
at its conclusion a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Kennedy for his good work in arranging the program 
presented at the convention. 

The first p>aper read was one by Jerome B. Howard, 
of Cincinnati, on the subject, " With What Educational 
Lines Is It Most Important for a Shorthand Teacher to 
Keep in Touch," which called forth a lively discussion, 
in which many of the members took part. This was 
followed by a paper on ** Athletics in the Business Col- 
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lege," by George Walker, of Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
This paper was not discust owing to the lateness of the 
hour. 

The second session was opened Tuesday morning, 
December 29, by the reading of a paper by D. D. 
Mueller, of Cincinnati, on the '* Piano Method of Operat- 
ing the Typewriter and What May be Accom- 
plisht by Its Use." H. L. Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
followed with a paper on a ** Systematic Method of 
Recording the Progress of a Student in the Shorthand 
Department." ^th papers were discust at con- 
siderable length, and Mr. Mueller's was illustrated 
by an interesting exhibition of class writing from 
dictation. Speed exhibitions were given on the 
blackboard by Frederic Ir- 
land, official reporter of the 
United States house of rep- 
resentatives, who wrote on 
different tests 206, 225, 
228, and 233 words a min- 
ute, and by Ra3rmond P. 
Kelly, of Chicago, the 
speed of whose writing was 
not publicly announced. 

On Wednesday morning, 
December 30, the reading 
of papers was resumed. 
The first was one by F. E. 
Haymond, of Evansville, 
Indiana, on **In a Five- 
hour Day, Supposing Two Additional Hours' Outside 
Work, How Should the Student's Time Be Divided as 
to Study, Recitation, and Typewriting?" The paper 
was discust by many of the teachers present, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that not less than two hours a 
day should be devoted by the student to typewriter 
practise. The other papers read were one by Thomas 
P. Scully, of Norfolk, Virginia, on *<How Can a 
Teacher Best Handle a Department into Which New 
Students Are Being Admitted at All Times. Making It 
Necessary for Him To Deal at the Same Time and in 
the Same Room with Those Who Are Just Beginning 
jhe Subject, and Those WTio Have Had One, Two, 
Three or More Weeks' Advancement?" one by Pearl 
A. Power, of Cincinnati, on ** Should a Pupil Be 
Taught to Operate Both Double and Shift-key Ma- 
chines, and if so, Should One Machine Be Mastered 
Before Taking Up the Other, or Should Instruction Be 
Given Alternately?" and one by A. S. Heaney, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the ** Spelling Problem." 
The committee appointed to consider the first of the 
president's recommendations being ready with its re- 
port, Chairman (iregg made the following recommen- 
dations : 

First, that a large representative committee be appointed to 
take this wKolc matter into consideration, and to report at the 
next annual meeting of this association. 

Second, that in view of the splendid and unselfish services 
rendered to this cause, and his exceptional acquaintance with 
the qualifications of the members of our association, Mr. 
E. N. Miner, editor of the Typexvriter and Phonographic 
Worlds be requested to act as chairman of such committee 
with power to appoint the other members. 

The report was accepted as read. On motion of Mr. 
Gregg a cordial vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Miner 
by the association, in recognition of the good work 
he has already done. 

The last session of the meeting, held on the morning 
of December 31, was a long and busy one. It was 
opened by W. O. Davis, of Erie, Pennsylvania, with a 
paper on ** Facility in Writing Figures [on the type- 
writer]." W. H. Howard, of Columbus, Ohio, followed 
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with a paper on *• Capital Letters on Shift and Double- 
keyboard Machines.'* •• Problems to Be Solved by the 
High-school Shorthand Teacher," was a well- written 
paper by R. A. Grant, of Rockford, Illinois. Benn 
Pitman, of Cincinnati, read 
an interesting paper on 
** Reporting Experiences 
During the War," and was 
accorded a standing vote of 
thanks therefor. 
• Chairman Moran, of the 
committee appointed to con- 
sider the second recommen- 
dation of the president, read 
the following : 

The committee appointed to 
consider the recommendations 
of the president that this body 
take some action as to whether 
it shall or shall not make the 




Typewriter and Phonographic 



Benn Pitman. 

\(^'orld the official organ ofthis 
association, respectfully submit that, having received no ex- 
pression from Mr. Miner, editor of the Tyf^ewriter and Phono- 
Vrapkie Worlds or any of his representatives, that he desires 
nis journal to be made the official organ of the National Short- 
hand Teachers' Association ; further, that as it seems to be the 
feeling of a considerable number of the members of this associa- 
tion, that our branch of the federation does not need an 
official organ, inasmuch as the federation will publish a full 
report of all papers and discussions, and place a copy of same 
in the hands of each of the members, this committee does 
not feel justified in recommending that this association take 
any action in this matter, either for or against an official 
organ. 

The report produced a spirited discussion, which re- 
sulted in the naming of the World as the official organ 
of the association. Abstracts of the papers to be read 
at the next convention are to be printed in the Decem- 
ber number of the official organ, in order that members 
may come prepared to discuss the papers briefly and 
intelligently. 

The committee appointed to consider the recommen- 
dations made by the secretary reported favorably thereon, 
and its report was accepted and adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year closed 
the session, and resulted as follows : 

President, W. O. Davis, Erie, Pa.; vice-president, H. L. 
Andrews, Pittsburg; secretary, W, I. Tinus, Chicago; ex- 
ecutive committee: R. A. Grant, chairman, Rockford, 111.; 
J. L. Harmon, Bowling Green, Ky.; J. Annie Jone.n, New 
Albany, Ind. 

General sessions of the federation were held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday afternoons, while the even- 
ings were devoted to pleasure aud social intercourse. 
The election of officers was held at the last session with 
the following result : 

President, R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee; vice-president, 
C. P. Zaner, Columbus, Ohio ; secretary, J. C. Walker, Dan- 
ville, III. (who was elected in i^a for a period of two years) ; 
treasurer, D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati. 

Chicago was selected as the place of next meeting. 

WISCONSIN. 

SUPERIOR.— /Vf^w the Telegram, December 16,— 
The new Lake Superior Stenographers' Association 
held its first reception last evening at the home of Miss 
Katherine Bruder, 1024 Baxter. Games and music 
past the evening, and prizes were given for flinch. 
They were won by Miss Ethel Davis and Jas. S. Rit- 
chie, Jr. 

LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

COLORADO. 
OURAY.— /r^^w the Herald, December jo.— M. 
M. Detch, the well-known and popular court stenogra- 



pher for Judge Theron Stevens, has tendered his resig- 
nation to take effect on January 1, 1904. Mr. Oliver 
Dean, stenographer for the law firm of Story & Story, 
of this city, has been appointed to fill the vacancy, and 
we understand has consented to accept the position. 

GEORGIA. 

CLEVELAND.— /Vow the Athens (Ga.) Banner, 
December j/.— Mr. E. H. Cooley, of this city, will 
within the next few days take up his residence in Cleve- 
land, White county. 

Mr. Cooley has been appointed as stenographer 01 
the northeastern circuit, and will report at once to 
Judge Kimsey. There are several murder cases now 
pending in Rabun county that he will have to report. 

Mr. Cooley will leave Athens with the best wishes 
of his many friends. He is a thoroughly competent 
stenographer and will no doubt fill his new position 
with eminent satisfaction. 

INDIANA. 

BRAZIL.— /Viiw the Times, January 6.— Judge 
CoHiver has appointed Margaret L. Shuler, of Danville, 
Ind., official court reporter. 

KANSAS. 
SALINA.— /><?;» the Topeka {ATans. ) Herald, De- 
cember 21. — C. E. Carroll, court stenographer, gave up 
his position at the conclusion of court to-day and will go 
to Topeka to become private secretary of Justice E. 
Cunningham of the supreme court. 

KENTUCKY. 
COVINGTON.— Paul Wisenall was appointed by 
Judge W. McD. Shaw as official reporter of the Kenton 
circuit court. Mr. Wisenall succeeds Thomas Towers. 

LOUISVILLE.— /r<7fw the Post, January ^.— 
Judge Samuel B. Kirby to-day announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Pauline Eckenroth as official stenographer 
of chancery division No. 2. 

Miss Eckenroth, who has been Mr. Kirby* s stenogra- 
pher for eight years, succeeds James E. Longstreet. 
She is the first woman to hold the position of official 
court stenographer for several years. 

PADUCAIL— /row the Register, January 12.— 
Lawyer Albin Barkley, of this city, was yesterday ap- 
pointed by Judge Reed as the official stenographer for 
the circuit court this session. Mr. Barkley has been 
filling this position for a number of years and is quite 
an expert in the undertaking, which necessitates taking 
stenographically the evidence introduced in the court 
during trial of cases. 

Judge Bugg, of the circuit court in the adjoining dis- 
trict, has appointed Caswell Bennett Crossland, of 
Wickliffe, as the official court stenographer for this tri- 
bunal. The latter is the son of Hon. Samuel Cross- 
land, the celebrated lawyer of Mayfield. 

Mrs. Mamie Cooley McMannon, the stenographer who 
has been connected with the Reed and Barry law offices 
of this city, has been selected by Judge Cook as the offi- 
cial stenographer for circuit court which is now in ses- 
sion at Hopkinsville. 

MICHIGAN. 
LANSING.— /row the Detroit (Mich. ) Tribune, 
December 2j. — Edward H. Carlisle, of Detroit, has 
been appointed stenographer of the third judicial circuit 
to succeed Allister Cochrane, who resigned to accept a 
position as stenographer in the national house of repre- 
sentatives. 
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NEBRASKA. 

GENEVA.— /r<7w the Omaha {Neb,^ Bee, Decem- 
ber 20, — L. G. Hurd, district judge-elect, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Miss Daisy Williams as his 
court reporter. The news of the ap[K>intment wa$ a 
general surprise, as there are very few women court re- 
porters. Miss Williams, however, is well qualified for 
the position. She has for some time been employed by 
one of the leading law firms in Lincoln and is familiar 
with court proceedings. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.-— /r<»»i 84 New York Supplement, g82.^ 
In the case of McReynolds vs. Manger et al., where a 
judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, the appellate 
term of the supreme court of New York says that upon 
the agreed state of facts the defendants' liability for 
the services rendered by the plaintiff as an unofficial 
stenographer was properly determined.. Without a 
stipulation, the fees of the stenographer could not be- 
come a part of the referee's charges, which were limited 
to the statutory per diem compensation ; and the parties, 
when accepting the stenographer's services, must be 
deemed to have known that the referee was not the em- 
ployer, unless it were assumed that he was causing the 
services to be rendered at his personal expense. The 
situation disclosed negatived such an understanding. 

From 84 New York Supplement , yj6. — In the case 
of Herrmann vs. Herrmann, an action for a separation, 
where a ten days' trial resulted in a disagreement of the 
jury, the plaintiff was awarded .^uch sum as might be 
required to pay for the stenographer's minutes of the 
mistrial, if the defendant should not furnish them. But 
the second appellate division of the supreme court of 
New York thinks that the defendant should not be 
charged with the expense of furnishing the stenogra- 
pher's minutes to the plaintiff. The minutes would 
undoubtedly be useful, but, in its opinion, it says, they 
could not be termed necessary. Such item would not 
properly be taxable as a disbursement. It is ordered, 
however, that if the defendant shall have obtained or 
does obtain the minutes of the previous trial, he shall 
furnish them to the plaintiff in order to permit her to 
make a copy thereof, or he shall furnish a copv thereof 
to the plaintiff; and in either case the plaintiff shall be 
permitted the use of the stenographer's original copy on 
the trial. 

DELHI. — From the Express, December 12. — Clar- 
ence Smith will fill his new position as stenographer for 
the county court next week. 

LITTLE WXLU^Y.—From the Hub, December 24. 
— Surrogate C. D. Davie, of Cattaraugus county, has 
decided to take advantage of the law past by the last 
legislature authorizing the appointment of a stenogra- 
pher of the surrogate's court, and Claude Cole, the 
present surrogate's clerk, will be appointed. C. F. 
Buckmaster, of Salamanca, will succeed Mr. Cole as 
clerk. 

TKO\.— From the Times, December .?^.— County 
Judge M. A. Tiemey announced the following reap- 
pointments to-day : Louis Loewenstein, stenographer to 
county court ; Miss Ada Millis, stenographer to the grand 
jury ; Miss Mary £. Heeran, stenographer to the court 
of special sessions. 

WHITE PLAINS.— /><?« the Journal, January 2. 
— Mr. Harvey Husted has been reappointed court ste- 
nographer by Judge Keogh. 



OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.— /r<>w the Commercial Tribune, 
December 21. — The [Hamilton] county commissioners, 
at their meeting yesterday, appointed Miss L. C. Wal- 
ber official stenographer of the circuit court. 

PORT CLINTON.— /ri»iw the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, 
December 2^. — A decision has just been rendered here 
by the circuit court, which is of interest to court stenog- 
raphers and county commissioners. For a great many 
years Ottawa county has had a court stenographer, and 
there has been no question in regard to her salary until 
• the past few months. Since then the county commis- 
sioners have refused to allow the bill for claims for the 
stenographer's salary, claiming the law unconstitutional. 

Miss Rodena Konker, who has occupied that posi- 
tion for a year or more, brought suit asking an order 
from the court to compel the c«)unty auditor to issue an 
order for the amount due her. The court in its deci- 
sion declared the law constitutional, and directed the 
auditor to issue the order prayed for in plaintiff's pe- 
tition. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN.— /r<?w 76 Southwestern Reporter, gr8.— 
The appellant in Andrews vs. State, a manslaughter 
case, excepted to the action of the trial court refusing to 
appoint a stenographer to take down the proceedings in 
the cause. The court explained that he was holding dis- 
trict court of which anoUier judge was the judge, and 
the stenographer of said court was absent from the dty. 
Besides, the court of criminal appeals of Texas sajrs, it 
was not shown that any injury resulted to the appellant 
from the failure and refusal of the court to appoint a 
stenographer. The bills of exceptions presented by 
the appellant were approved by the judge, and counsel 
for state and defendant agreed on the statement of facts, 
which was also approved by the judge. T|ie court did 
not err in this matter. 

From yy Southwestern Reporter, 268. — In Allen vs. 
Hazzard, a personal injury case brought by the latter 
party, who recovered judgment, there was no state- 
ment of facts, and the court of civil appeals of Texas 
says that the first assignment of error was as to the re- 
fusal of the trial court to order the stenographer (appointed 
to take the evidence in the trial ) to file the evidence for 
the use of the plaintiff in error in preparing a state- 
ment of facts. The bill of exceptions made it appear 
that counsel did not charge his memory with the testi- 
mony on account of there being a sten(^rapher to take 
it down, and did not remember it sufficiently to prepare 
properly a statement from memory ; that he moved the 
court that she be ordered to transcribe the testimony 
from her notes, and file same. It appeared further from 
the bill that she had not filed same because the court had 
directed her not to do so, having stated that it would 
tax as costs only her per diem of ^10. She was will- 
ing to file it provided an order was made fixing her 
compensation therefor, to be taxt as costs. It also ap- 
peared that the defendant had no property in the county, 
nor in Texas, and had disposed of all his property in 
Texas, and was at the time residing in England. Un- 
der article 142 1, Sayles' Rev. Civ. St., defendant would 
have been liable to the stenographer for this expense. 
The court may have been influenced in its decision of 
this motion by the fact that no costs could be made out 
of the defendant by its process, if at all. The court 
was ready to grant the motion of the applicant if he 
would assure payment for this particular work, which 
was refused. Under the circumstances the court of 
civil appeals believes the appellant could not complain. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE TRAINED MIND OF THE REPORTER. 

ONE of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive features of the recent gathering of 
the National Shorthand Teachers* Association 
in Cincinnati was the exhibition of rapid 
shorthand writing on the blackboard given by 
Frederic Irland, official reporter of the United 
States house of representatives. Mr. Irland, 
it seems, recently became interested in seeing 
what he could do in this direction, having 
had his attention drawn thereto by the re- 
quest of Fayette P. Temple, principal of the 
Temple School of Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, Washington, D. C, that he would give 
an exhibition of rapid writing on the black- 



four tests were read back without the slightest 
hesitation — one, in fact, in just forty-five sec- 
onds. Mr. Irland said that in all he had had 
not to exceed a dozen hours' practise in black- 
board-writing previous to the Cinotnnati ex- 
hibition. Through the kindness of Mr. Tem- 
ple we are enabled to present our readers with 
a photograph of a one-minute test made by 
Mr. Irland at the Temple school a few days 
before the Cincinnati convention. 

It seems to us an obvious deduction from 
this exhibition that Mr. Irland's extraordinary 
powers as a rapid writer depend far less upon 
mere manual dexterity than upon his complete 
mental mastery of phonographic principles and 
familiarity with phonographic outlines ; and 
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board for the benefit of the pupils of that 
school. Mr. Irland made the attempt with- 
out any expectation that he would be able to 
reach any very high speed with the unfamiliar 
tools of crayon and blackboard. Much to 
his surprise, however, he found that hardly 
any practise was needed to transfer his re- 
porting skill from paper to blackboard. The 
experiment was so interesting that he was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr. Temple to give an ex- 
hibition of blackboard writing at the Cincin- 
nati convention. On four tests he followed 
Mr. Temple's reading for one minute each, 
writing 206, 225, 228, and 233 words respect- 
ively. It was evident that the reader was la- 
boring under a greater difficulty to utter his 
words at high speed, so as to be audible to 
Mr. Irland and to the large audience, than 
was Mr. Irland in following the reading. All 



what is true of Mr. Irland in this respect we be- 
lieve is true of all rapid phonographic report- 
ers. If in Mr. Irland's case the problem of 
writing above two hundred words a minute 
depended largely on the training of a partic- 
ular set of muscles to perform an athletic 
feat, it is hard to imagine how he so promptly 
and readily imparted to an entirely new set 
of muscles the trick of accomplishing the 
same feat. Mr. Irland's exhibition is confir- 
mation to us of the belief which we have 
long held, that if the mind be so thoroughly 
trained phonographically as to be able to tell 
the hand in unmistakable terms exactly what 
it wants done, the hand will respond automat- 
ically and do the work promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly. No amount of manual g)rronastics 
will enable the phonographic student to com- 
pensate for the slightest mental wabbling. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN APPREaAxrve tribute. 
Philadelphia, December iS, ^90J. 

The December number of the Phono- 
graphic* Magazine has arrived, and that 
completes another year of your journal's la- 
bors. The Magazine has been doing a no- 
ble work during the year in the line of prog- 
ress. I feel interested in the paper as an 
excellent medium for stenographic news, es- 
pecially in the phonographic field, in which 
it has been such an able exponent. I inclose 
one dollar for another year. 

I am pleased to see Mr. Pitman still at the 
helm and forging ahead like the rest of you 
with unflagging zeal. I find we have some 
fair reporters under other systems, especially 
the Graham, which is practically the Pitman 
83rstem a little foolishly modified ; and while 
making allowance for the prejudice of educa- 
tion and habit, the more I see of other sys- 
tems in use the more I am convinced that in 
spite of the silly boasting of some, they all 
feel sure of the beauty, simplicity and ca- 
pacity of the system of Isaac and Benn Pitman. 
So I always take pleasure in advocating that 
system for ease of acquisition, and the sim- 
plicity of its geometric consonantal basis, as 
well as for legibility, and the facilities afforded 
for acquiring speed and accuracy. 

William Burgess. 



phonography for the business man. 

New York, December 24^ igoj, 
I inclose one dollar in renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Phonographic Magazine, 
and trust you will realize that a busy man 
may overlook his subscription and his per- 
sonal correspondence during rush times. 
The fact is, I do not have time myself to 
read the Magazine, but I take it for the ben- 
efit of two others who at my suggestion read 
the first ninety pages of the Manual until 
they could read and transcribe my notes. I 
told one of them that there was fifty dollars 
in it as soon as she could do it, and the other 
that there was a dollar weekly for him when 
he could, and I am a saver by it, for instead 
of dictating I can scratch off such stuff as 
this and it comes from the machine in good 
shape. C. M. Slade, 

Cotton Goods Broker. 

[The foregoing letter is received in two 

forms — the actual shorthand notes written by 

Mr. Slade, and the typewritten transcript 

made by one of his operators. This method 



of handling correspondence has been followed 
at the Phonographic Institute for years, and 
has given the best of satisfaction. The short- 
hand notes are written on ruled sheets 4 by 
5 % inches, which are, after being transcribed, 
attacht to the letters to which they are in an- 
swer, and thus form the record for the office 
file. In the case of very important commu- 
nications, where it is desirable that an exact 
duplicate be retained, a carbon copy is made 
and filed. A great saving of time results from 
this method, both to the erstwhile dictater, 
who may answer his letters whenever and 
wherever he finds it convenient, not being de- 
pendent upon the presence of his amanuensis, 
and also to the amanuensis, who may spend in 
doing other things the time ordinarily em- 
ployed in taking dictation. — Ed.] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which tney want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers will be given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a dissenting opinion is 
held.] 

PEN OR PENCIL. 

In writing phonography, can more speed 
be attained with the use of a fountain pen 
than with a pencil ? L. A. Sifert. 

Answer. — We prefer a good fountain pen 
to a lead pencil ; but in writing at a desk or 
table we prefer a Phonographic Institute steel 
pen to either. We do not know that '*more 
speed" can be attained with any one of the 
instruments over the others, but more legi- 
bility is attained by the use of the steel pen. 

READING OF NOTES DEPENDENT ON 
THEIR WRITING. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will sug- 
gest anything that will be a help to me in 
reading my notes. G. M. 

Answer. — If you have serious difficulty in 
reading your notes it is proof positive that 
you have not learned to write good notes. 
The trouble is with your writing, not with 
your reading. The solution of your trouble 
lies in a course of slow and careful practise in 
making perfectly-formed outlines. Until you 
can, writing slowly, make accurate and beau- 
tiful forms which are closely approximate to 
the engraved forms in your book, you will 
never be able to make tolerably accurate 
forms writing at high speed. Read in the 
Phonographic Magazine for April, 1903, the 
article on **The Pen- Drawing of Phonog- 
raphy;" also the article on "Absolutely 
Accurate Outlines** in the Magazine for 
December, 1900. 
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FRANK C. PELTON. 

Frank Curtis Pelton, though but thirty 
years old, has had a varied experience as a 
shorthand writer. He was born in Monti- 
cello, Sullivan county, New York, October 
29, 1873. Kc attended the public schools 
of his native town, and in his eighteenth year 
entered the shorthand department of Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, being graduated with 
credit at the end of seven months. 

In May, 1892, he entered the offices of the 
Drake & Stratton Company, Limited, con- 
tractors, of New York City, remaining one 
year. In the early part of 1893 he accepted 
the position of private 
secretary to Ballington 
and the late Maud 
Ballington Booth, at 
that time command- 
ers of the Salvation 
Army in the United 
States, with h e a d - 
quarters in New York. 
This position he held 
until the beginning 
of 1894, combining 
with his secretarial 
duties the reporting 
verbatim of the pro- 
ceedings and speeches 
of all the large Salva- 
t i o n Army gather- 
ings, national con- 
ventions, etc. 

In the summer of 
1894 he returned to 
Monticello and 
opened an office for 
general shorthand 
work, his business covering references, con- 
tested will cases, lunacy commissions, the 
taking of judges' charges, arguments, 
speeches, and conventions. He also re- 
ported the investigation into the matter of 
the charges preferred against the noted Meth- 
odist divine, Rev. William McKendree Dar- 
wood — author of the famous Gospel hymn 
* 'Calvary'* — at Middletown, New York, in- 
volving six weeks of hard work with pro- 
tracted evening sessions. 

Early in 1895 he gave up his Monticello 
work, and went to Philadelphia as secretary 
to Richard F. Loper, general manager of the 
Guarantors' Liability Indemnity Company. 
In January, 1896, he entered upon an en- 
gagement as private secretary to Thomas 




FRANK C. PELTON. 



Messenger Drown, LL. D., president of Le- 
high University, South Bethlehem, Pa. In 
October, 1896, he obtained employment in 
the People's Bank, Buffalo. Beginning Sep- 
tember, 1897, and continuing for seven 
months, he acted as private secretary to Ely 
Vaughan Zollars, LL. D. , president of Hiram 
(Ohio) College. While here Mr. Pelton 
took up the first year classical- law course of 
the school. 

Returning to Philadelphia in the spring of 
1898. he took a position as private secretary 
to the general freight agent of the B. & O. 
Railroad Company. In July, 1899, he was 
engaged as private 
secretary to Frank W. 
Harold, chief of the 
Department of Pub- 
licity and Promotion 
of the National Ex- 
port Exposition, held 
at Philadelphia, and 
later (and until the 
close of the Exposi- 
tion) held the posi- 
tion of acting assist- 
ant chief of the de- 
partment. 

In April, 1900, he 
accepted a position as 
secretary to Samuel 
Mather, president of 
the Pi ckands- Mather 
Company, Cleveland. 
Here he remained un- 
til December i, 1901, 
when he was appoint- 
ed official reporter 
of the grand juries of 
Sullivan county, New York. In connection 
with this position he held one as chief clerk 
to the district attorney, with offices at Mon- 
ticello. During this time also he managed 
the general business which his father had 
conducted for more than forty years. His 
father dying in June, 1902, the business 
was brought to an end, and during four 
months of the fall of that year, Mr. Pelton 
was private secretary to William M. Lewis, 
managing editor of the Philadelphia North 
American. At the end of that time he de- 
voted all his energies to his official posi- 
tion and to the doing of general shorthand 
work in Monticello. Recently he resigned 
his official position, and is at present em- 
ployed by J. E. Caldwell & Company, jewel- 
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Facsimile of Reporting Notes by Frank C. Pelton. 
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Key. — ^. You testified to before that at one time you each put up ^loo. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And another time you put up $40 ? 

A. ^o and $30. 

Q. Do you remember the various amounts you put up ? 

A. As near as I can remember, some $40, $50, $70, something like that. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that when you put up I70, that Mr. Flechsenhaar would put up an equal 
amount ? 

A. Always the same thing. My age has got my mind somewhat weakened. I will tell it as near as I cau 
remember. 

Q. It was equal amounts ? 

A. Equal amounts at all times we put money up. 
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ers and silversmiths, of Philadelphia, in the 
capacity of private secretary. 

The shorthand notes reproduced on page 
40 are from a reference taken in Monticello, 
April 3, 1902, before Hon. Timothy F. 
Bush. 



WITH WHAT EDUCATIONAL LINES IS 
IT MOST IMPORTANT FOR A 
SHORTHAND TEACHER TO KEEP 
IN TOUCH? 

A PAPER READ BY JEROME B. HOWARD BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL SHORTHAND TEACHERS* AS- 
SOCIATION, AT CINCINNATI, DECEMBER 28, 
1903. 

I assume that in giving a title to the topic 
which is assigned to me to discuss, it was the 
purpose of the maker of our program to draw 
out some expression of opinion as to those edu- 
cational lines, aside from the subject of short- 
hand itself, with which it may be considered 
important for the teacher of shorthand to 
keep in touch. 

It can hardly need saying that in prepara- 
tion for the work of teaching shorthand, just 
as in preparation for teaching any other sub- 
ject, the thing of transcendent importance is a 
thorough knowledge and a sound mastery of the 
subject itself. The teacher must not merely 
**keep in touch" with his special subject. 
It must be in him and of him — part and 
parcel of his intellectual fiber. 

No fault in a plan of instruction is so gross 
and fatuous as that of confiding learners of 
any subject to the guidance of a mere smat- 
terer in that subject. The teacher who is to 
produce really fruitful and far-reaching re- 
sults must be filled with that enthusiasm for 
his subject which can be felt only by him who 
so loves his subject that he is willing to ** shun 
delights ** to live with it and to serve it. He 
must feel this enthusiasm because he must 
communicate it to others who are to be de- 
pendent on him not only for their gains in 
knowledge of the subject, but — in all cases in 
a large measure and in many cases wholly — 
for their attitude of mind toward it — a con- 
sideration which conclusively determines 
their ultimate attainments in it. 

On the whole the success of the teacher of 
shorthand will be measured by the degree to 
which he can make his students love phonog- 
raphy for its own sake, and he will not go 
very far in this direction except as he nurses 
and feeds their enthusiasm from the inexhaust- 
ible fund of his own enthusiasm. To beget 



such an enthusiasm for phonography the 
teacher must first acquire it as a part of him- 
self. How is he to acquire it as a part of 
himself without first falling in love with it ? 
It is a thing not wholly dependent on his own 
will, but is, to some extent, a matter of tem- 
perament. H you have it in you to be a true 
lover and a true teacher of phonography, 
you will not be satisfied with a mere casual 
acquaintance. You will feel irresistibly im- 
pelled to push your knowledge to the farthest 
possible limit — to know not merely the crude 
application of the system to some intensely 
practical end. You will be drawn to a close 
investigation of the scientific principles upon 
which the system rests and to a minute anal- 
ysis of the major and minor motives which 
influence the application of principles to 
practise. You will become a phonographer 
and a phonetician through and through ; and 
so, instead of being **in touch*' with pho- 
nography, you will be saturated with it. 

But when I said that your special subject must 
be a part of you, I spoke advisedly. It must 
indeed be a part of you, but not the whole of 
you. No more pitiable being exists than the 
specialist who is merely a specialist — he who 
sees his specialty not in perspective, not as 
a part in relation to the whole, which is life 
itself, but as the whole of his life. ** This one 
thing I do *' may be a very well-chosen motto 
for the teacher of phonography as for any 
other specialist ; but it is a trite philosophy 
which teaches us that no one can do any one 
thing well who does only that one thing ; that 
no one can think clearly and truly on any 
subject who thinks only on that subject. 
To the specialist more than to any one else 
is the need of a liberal culture imperative. 
For his own sake, that his own life may be 
worth living, he must not allow himself to be 
limited by a single view of life, however 
pleasantly that view appeals to his natural 
tastes. And so it is a duty we teachers of 
shorthand owe to ourselves to look abroad 
into other fields of mental activity, to have 
at least one intellectual avocation which 
shall make for us another loophole through 
which to see the panorama of life, and to 
judge the value of our own part in the play 
and whether or not we are playing it well. 

It matters little what this intellectual hobby 
may be so long as we believe in it and take 
it seriously. It may be history for one, 
mathematics for another, astronomy for a 
third, literature, in some one of its branches 
or departments, for another, and so on ; but 
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some mental outlet we must have from the 
stagnation of an unvarying daily routine in 
the field which is especially our own, and 
which would at last become stale and irksome 
without such refreshment. 

Then, aside from this broad need of mental 
refreshment and changed view-point, there 
are certain prudential considerations which 
will determine the wise teacher of shorthand 
to add to his practical teaching capacity one 
or more related subjects — and this is espe- 
cially to be recommended to the young teacher 
who has yet to get a foothold and make a 
reputation as a teacher of shorthand />rr se. 
The branches of most practical value to the 
young teacher, as increasing his usefulness in 
a business college or high school, are, I need 
hardly say, those commonly known as the com- 
mercial branches — typewriting, bookkeeping, 
longhand penmanship, commercial arithme- 
tic, commercial law, etc. Most young teach- 
ers will naturally find their first employment 
as assistant teachers, and may be called upon 
to do general-utility work in any of these di- 
rections; and the ability to teach even a sin- 
gle one of these branches will more than 
double the young teacher's chances for em- 
ployment, and will always tend to increase 
his earning power when employed. Indeed, it 
can hardly be said nowadays that the services 
of a teacher of phonography possess a market 
value if he is not qualified to teach touch 
typewriting. 

But, important as these "commercial sub- 
jects" may appear, and indispensable as 
typewriting may be, there is one other sub- 
ject even more closely knit into the texture of 
the shorthand teacher's work — a subject he 
cannot get away from if he will — and that is 
the teaching of English. In the first place, 
it is impossible to be a teacher of phonog- 
raphy without being a teacher of English, and 
especially of a most important phase of Eng- 
lish which is in general schooling wholly neg- 
lected. I mean the exact phonetic analysis 
of the language. It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance of giving to the phono- 
graphic student systematic drill in the correct 
and rapid analysis of words into their phonetic 
elements. Until the student of phonography 
can instantaneously resolve a spoken word 
into its elementary sounds, it is idle to expect 
him to build up a correct and rapid reporting 
outline for the word. This matter of phonetic 
analysis should be made a daily oral class ex- 
ercise and cannot be too persistently pursued. 
And to carry out such an exercise effectually 



and beneficially to his students, the teacher 
of phonography must be in very close touch 
indeed, not only with the teachings of his 
phonographic text-books, but with the latest 
and best authorities on English orthoepy, es- 
pecially as embodied in the great dictionaries. 

It is necessary also that the teacher of pho- 
nography be a teacher of English grammar. 
Obviously the shorthand writer, however ex- 
pert he may be as a mechanical note- taker, 
is worthless for any practical purpose if he be 
incapable of using ordinarily good judgment 
in editing a transcript. Every man who dic- 
tates letters to a stenographer makes slips in 
speaking which should not be repeated in cold 
typewriting. The mastery of practical Eng- 
lish grammar by the average applicant who 
is accepted for shorthand instruction is far 
below the requirements of the case, and if he 
is to do credit to his teacher by becoming a 
satisfactory amanuensis, he must be trained 
to produce a letter which will bear criticism 
as to its grammatical structure. It is true that 
in most schoob where shorthand is taught 
there are special classes for this very purpose, 
conducted by teachers who are not necessarily 
teachers of shorthand. But let this special 
instruction be never so well attended to, there 
will still be something which the teacher of 
shorthand may do and ought to do. No 
grammatical blunder in the student's short- 
hand exercises should be allowed to pass with- 
out comment, for a proper correction made 
in the actual practise of transcribing will be 
longer remembered and more telling in build- 
ing up correct habits in the student than 
those heard in a class devoted to grammar in 
a general way. 

But there is something more than this. 
The shorthand teacher has opportimities of 
eliminating faults of diction in the student 
and of building up in him a power of lucid 
and correct expression, and to help him in 
doing this he should keep in close touch with 
the fine list of admirable books now in print, 
which have for their object the purifying and 
strengthening of English composition. 

It is true that the building up of correct 
habits of oral and written expression is a 
matter of years and not of months, and that 
the influence of a teacher of shorthand over 
his students is seldom of sufficient duration to 
effect positive results in this direction. But 
much may be done in eliminating faults and 
still more in turning the pupil's mind in the 
right direction and cultivating in him the 
habit of self-criticism and thedesireand j)Ower 
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to help himself. The cultivation of an excel- 
lent literary style does not come merely from 
correcting errors of diction, but from living 
with and under the influence of the true mas- 
ters of style. 

And this leads to my next point. The 
teacher of shorthand may confer a great 
benefit on his pupils through tfte influence he 
exerts upon their reading habits. Many of 
your pupils, I shall not go far astray if I say 
most of them, are little likely to receive a 
distinct literary bent from the influences ex- 
erted in their own homes. On the contrary, 
those influences are the very ones which have 
establisht and which render fixt their mis- 
use of the king's English. If they are to be 
brought into a discriminating appreciation 
of the finer use of words, it must be through 
their acquaintance with good English as found 
in good books. They will learn through 
the eye what they have mist through the 
ear. The influence of the teacher should 
therefore be steadily exerted to raise his pu- 
pils* ideals in reading. In this day of free 
public libraries there is no difficulty about 
getting the books. The difficulty is only in 
choosing them. In a recent article publisht 
in the Outlook it was shown through reports 
from more than thirty representative free 
public libraries that among the writers of fic- 
tion most extensively read to-day are the 
names of many whose works can never, under 
any conceivable condition of things, take 
rank as literature. Vicious in themselves 
they are not, but they are inane, mawkish, 
badly exprest, and worthless for any purposes 
of mental edification. And yet a word at 
the right time would often turn the readers of 
this sort of stuff to the true masters of English 
prose. 

But beyond any practical benefit in the 
power of rightly using words the teacher of 
phonography who has kept in touch with lit- 
erature in a broad sense may do good to his 
students through the effect his influence may 
have on their whole lives, in stimulating a 
taste for the higher and truer things of litera- 
ture. These boys and girls who come to you 
are the very ones who most need advice as to 
their companionship in books. Not many of 
them, very few of them, have been able to 
pursue liberal courses of study, and unless the 
way to a higher culture is opened to them 
outside of the school paths, their lives will be 
poor and narrow indeed. If you can do 
even a little to make a better man and truer 
citizen while you are making a good stenog- 



rapher, seize the opportunity as a precious 
gift. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS ON OCEAN 
LINERS. 

Typewriting accommodations at sea are still 
new enough to be called an innovation. The 
pioneer in this business is Henry Bodman. 
To be exact, there was another pioneer who 
served as a sort of phonographic prelude, but 
he does not count. His name was Jones. 
Mr. Jones did not last long. After two voy- 
ages, during which Mr. Jones might just as 
well have been on shore for all the good he 
did for the ship's passengers, and a good 
deal better for all the good he did himself, 
he abandoned the marine secretaryship and 
Mr. Bodman took his place. 

Not until the Kaiser Wilhelm was launcht 
did ocean steamships provide employment for 
Mr. Jones or for anybody else in the capacity 
of shi p' s stenographer. But one day when the 
Kaiser was still very young the management 
set about trying to figure out how they could 
serve the traveling public more faithfully than 
that same public had ever been served before. 
By some strange telepathic coincidence a 
typewriting machine company about that 
time attempted to solve the same problem. 
By a combination of forces the two concerns 
hit upon a solution. They concluded that a 
voyaging stenographic outfit would be about 
the nicest thing they could offer. After a 
little dickering they came to terms. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm agreed to provide an office 
for the stenographer, first-class cabin accom- 
modations, and as many meals as he might 
care to eat, if the machine company would 
furnish the typewriter and the operator. 

That arrangement was all right as far as it 
went, but it did not go far enough. There 
was one thing that neither party offered to 
furnish, and that was a salary. Because of 
their shortsightedness in that respect they had 
some difficulty in finding a person suitable 
for the situation, because a man who is capa- 
ble of performing the duties of a secretary at 
sea has to be such an all-round good man 
that the salary is a very important item in all 
his engagements. 

However, after considerable skirmishing 
they found Mr. Bodman, who had been an 
employee for several months in the London 
office of the machine company. Seductive 
arguments and glittering representations were 
ladled out to Mr. Bodman by the emissaries 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm and the typewriting 
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machine. They assured him that he could 
earn more money from the voluntary contri- 
butions of his patron^ than at a regular salary, 
either on land or sea. Finally the young 
man consented to test these assurances. Like 
most prognostications, they did not come up 
to the mark. But that was not the fault of 
the Kaiser VV^ilhelm nor of the machine com- 
pany, nor yet of the passengers. Neither 
was Mr. Bodman himself to blame. He was 
willing to work, but he could not. On the 
first trip to New York he managed to sit at 
his machine just four hours. A slight calcu- 
lation will reveal that although his nimble 
fingers may have knockt veritable stars out 
of the keys during that period of active service, 
his profits for the week were discouragingly 
small. On the way back to Bremen, how- 
ever, weather conditions became rather more 
favorable, and the stenographer got in two 
full days' work, all told. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm*s present secretary has 
made four voyages. It took three round trips 
for him to find his sea legs. On the fourth 
trip, which landed him in New York a week 
ago Tuesday, he at last accomplisht the feat 
of adapting himself to circumstances, and 
figured out what an independent operator's 
salary on board ship would average. This, 
he estimated, is about ^30 a week. All de- 
pends upon the liberality of his patrons. 
There are no fixt charges. Indeed the cir- 
cular advertising the advent of a stenographer 
leads passengers to infer that his services are 
fumisht by the Kaiser Wilhelm as freely as ice 
water and ocean breezes. A few miserly 
souls there are who read a literal significance 
into that notice and pay for the writing of a 
letter or copying a manuscript with a simple 
"Thank you." 

The secretary does not approve of that par- 
simonious policy. The people who manifest 
it, he avers, are mostly Germans. Frenchmen 
are also given to distributing their small change 
judiciously, as are Russians and travelers 
from the south of Europe. It is from the 
English and Americans that the seagoing ste- 
nographer derives 99 per cent of his income. 
They are the voyagers who have work to be 
done, and they are the ones who pay the man 
who does it. For that reason the voyage 
from New York to Bremen is more remunera- 
tive than a western trip. Americans bound 
for Europe, being unable to divest their minds 
of business perplexities, expatiate upon their 
plans in home letters during the outward voy- 
age, but upon the return trip they restrain 



their impatience somewhat and reserve the 
bulk of their correspondence for the clerks in 
the home office. 

But no matter what high -water figures the 
seagoing typist's salary might reach, he would 
rarely get his just dues. His very versatility 
precludes that. He is a man of so many 
parts that tl« mere contemplation of his 
achievements staggers the average slow plod- 
der who can do only one thing, and that not 
nearly so well as it should be done. His intel- 
lectuality is a reproach to the home-abiding 
stenographer, whose nearest approach to a sea 
trip is a ride in a sky-scraper elevator. Many 
of the dry land contingent are of the opinion 
that they have to be remarkably well equipt 
to hold down their jobs, and pride themselves 
on their accomplishments, but by the side of 
the fellow who goes down to the sea in a ship 
the best of them are put completely out of 
the ring. 

A stenographer of the Kaiser Wilhelm type 
has to know something of what every other 
man on the steamer knows, and a good deal 
more than half a dozen of them rolled into one. 
First, in the matter of language, the require- 
ments are stupendous. He must be able to 
take notes or write directly on the machine 
correspondence in English, French, German 
and Spanish. Additional familiarity with 
Italian and several of the Slavic dialects, 
while not obligatory, is desirable. Besides 
his mastery of many tongues, the seagoing 
stenographer's general knowledge is encyclo- 
pedic. He must fairly bristle with facts and 
technical terms. His patrons are many men 
of many minds, and one of the stenographer's 
qualifications is the ability to put himself in a 
receptive mood for all. 

Up to this point in the recital of his expe- 
rience since seeking the pot of gold on board 
the Kaiser Wilhelm the ship's secretary main- 
tained a calm, unimpassioned demeanor be- 
fitting a man who has learned how to hold 
his own against the whims of the briny deep, 
but when he toucht upon the subject of uni- 
versal knowledge he got excited. 

"Everything, everything," he said, with 
a rotary gesture that took in the whole land- 
scape. **I must write everything. Letters 
are the imallest part of my work. Men of 
science dictate treatises and lectures, preachers 
dictate sermons and authors dictate plays and 
stories. It is the scientific effusions that are 
most likely to floor me. On the present voy- 
age the first man who required my services 
was a chemist. We were only a few hours 
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out when he found that he needed me. They 
were stunners, and before he had talkt five 
minutes I got so mixt on HO's and one thing 
and another that I didn't know whether I 
would ever get the tangle straightened out or 
not. Finally I concluded I couldn't and that 
a spell of sickness was preferable to a blasted 
reputation due to ignorance of chemical terms. 
So I made out that I was about done for. 
But the chemist wouldn't have it so. 

* * * You come back here, ' he said. * There 
is nothing the matter with you. The proper- 
ties I am now describing would make an in- 
fallible cure for seasickness if mixt in the 
proper proportions, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to get bowled over when 
working on an invaluable remedy like that.' 

*• I thought myself that it wasn't treating 
the man exactly right to desert him at such a 
critical moment, so I pegged away till the pam- 
phlet or address or whatever it was was fin- 
isht. Evidently I got the thing transcribed 
all right, too. Anyway, the man didn't find 
fault. I was truly surprised at that, for it 
was one of the most difficult jobs I ever un- 
dertook. But I turned out several other 
fancy pieces of work on the way over. All 
people, provided they are able to write at all, 
write differently on the sea to what they do 
on land. The salt atmosphere goes to their 
head and the imagination is quickened. As 
a result, they get a stronger hold on their vo- 
cabulary and use bigger words than ordinarily. 
At any rate, that is the way I figure it out. 
It is ^e only way I can account for the jaw- 
breakers I am required to take down. 

** Even in the matter of love letters the 
rule of pol3rsyllables holds good. I wrote some 
rattling good love letters on the way over. 
There was one series that struck me as being 
exceptionally fine. They were written at in- 
tervsds of every hour between breakfast and 
bedtime. They were dictated by a young 
woman who was so sick most of the time she 
couldn't hold her head up, but even that sore 
affliction did not put a damper on her affec- 
tions. In the hours of her deepest agony 
she could think of something she wisht to say 
to *him,' and in case she should not survive 
till the time for the next instalment came 
round she said it. There was quite a batch 
of the epistles when we gathered them up for 
mailing at the end of the voyage. The 
young fellow on the other side will get them 
all in a bunch, and I can't help wondering 
what he will say when he wades through the 
whole series without intermission. 



"Another kind of literature with which I 
workt up an intimate acquaintance on this 
trip," continued the secretary, "was poetry. 
Lots of people, I find, run to rime when cross- 
ing the ocean. This trip being particularly 
serene, they turned it out by the ream. Most 
of the poets jotted down their own sentiments 
as the spirit moved them, but in the case of 
two young men my assistance was indispens- 
able. Their thoughts ran on so impetuously 
that the only way they could corral them was 
to dictate them to me, and have them lickt 
into shape on the typewriter. Some of that 
poetry I considered pretty good stuff for ma- 
chine-made verse, and I hope to see it in 
print some day. Besides poetry, I typed two 
short stories the day before we reacht port. 
They were ghost stories, and quite clever. I 
hope the author will sell them for a good 
price. He ought to. He did the handsome 
thing by me in the way of remuneration, and 
fellows of his stamp deserve to do well." 

What with the literary and dramatic out- 
put, theological discourses, scientific essays, 
the legitimate correspondence of a commer- 
cial, social and amatory nature, it is plain the 
hands of the secretary on board the Kaiser 
Wilhelm are in little danger of getting 
•scorcht with the devil's fire. Indeed, so 
kindly do Atlantic voyagers take to the latest 
innovation contributing to their comfort and 
convenience that within a few weeks, if bus- 
iness continues to increase, the young man 
will not be able to attend to his own affairs 
without an assistant, let alone dabbling in the 
schemes of Satan. He has tried to establish 
and maintain office hours, but owing to the 
unusual circumstances, he has found all cut- 
and-dried regulations impracticable. ** From 
9 o'clock to 5 " was the rule announced in 
the beginning. That has been amended till 
it now reads "From 9 o'clock to 10," and 
if some insatiable patron should demand that 
he stretch the time still further and make 1 1 
P. M. the limit, doubtless the obliging secre- 
tary would obey. 

Since the Kaiser Wilhelm II set the fashion 
of throwing in a special stenographer as an 
inducement to secure patronage, other steam- 
ships on other lines have followed suit. At 
present no other ships of the North German 
Lloyd Line have provided that luxury, but 
the Campania and the Lucania, of the Cu- 
nard Line, have included stenographers in 
their list of up-to-date conveniences, and 
with steamers of that class setting the exam- 
ple, their sisters of the same and competing 
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lines will probably find it to their advantage 
to add a clerical force to their general equip- 
ment. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

THREE CAPABLE WOMEN IN THE 

EMPLOY OF THE UNITED 

STATES GOVERNMENT. 

The United States government is probably 
the only large business concern in the world 
that makes no discrimination in respect to 
wages between its male and female employees. 
In all of the executive departments the women 
get the same pay as the men for the same 
work, and where they are engaged as experts, 
the salaries they draw are equal or even 
superior to those received by chiefs of di- 
visions. 

The examination system of the civil service 
commission is like a gigantic sieve, through 
which multitudes of applicants for office, of 
both sexes, are past every year. Ninety - 
nine out of every one hundred being unsuc- 
cessful, it follows that those who eventually 
secure places average high in point of intelli- 
gence ; and, as might be expected, women of 
exceptional capacity are pickt out of the 
''eligible list'* from time to time. When 
they have gained an opportunity, they quickly 
make the most of it, and their rise is rapid.' 

It is popularly supposed that, if there be 
any point in which women arc inferior to 
men, it is in respect to the logical and judicial 
faculty. Yet it was by demonstrating her 
superiority in this very particular to all male 
applicants for the office that Miss Clara 
Graecen, a young girl from Kalkaska, Michi- 
gan, secured the appointment of law clerk in 
the office of the controller of the treasury, 
less than two years ago. She still retains the 
position (rated at J 2,000 a year), being the 
first woman to hold such a place in the history 
of the department, or, for that matter, in any 
branch of the government. 

Miss Graecen was hardly grown up when 
she went to Washington eight years ago, but 
she had already made a reputation as one of 
the fastest stenographers in Michigan, and 
had done a good deal of reporting in the 
courts of that state. Her ambition outgrew 
the opportunites afforded by Kalkaska, and 
she made up her mind to seek employment 
under the government. She applied for a 
place as stenographer and typewriter, past 
the examination brilliantly, and presently 
found herself assigned to a desk in the office 
of the controller of the treasury, at a modest 
salary of $900 a year. 



Her work at first was that of an ordinary^ 
shorthand clerk, and consisted in taking 
notes from dictation and converting them 
afterwards into neat typescript. She soon 
proved herself the best stenographer in the 
treasury — a reputation which she holds to-day, 
though she no longer does tasks of that kind — 
and after a while it became her business to 
transcribe in similar fashion law cases that 
came to the office. Many of these law cases 
involved knotty problems, which interested 
the young Michigan girl, and led her in the 
direction which eventually proved so advan- 
tageous for her future. 

The controller is the highest authority in 
the treasury department, where matters per- 
taining to the payment of moneys are con- 
cerned. Only Congress and the court of 
claims are above him, and not even the 
president of the United States can direct or 
reverse his decisions. Persons who file claims 
with the various auditors are frequently dis- 
satisfied with the amounts allowed to them, 
and so appeal to the controller. Many of 
the cases that come up in this way are very 
difficult of adjustment, and it is the task of 
an official called the law clerk to prepare a 
legal opinion in each instance, which often 
occupies many typewritten pages. 

Miss Graecen helpt with the law cases, 
and the interest she acquired in the subject 
led her to devote her evenings to the study of 
law. Later on she entered a law school in 
Washington, attending night classes, and on 
graduation she was admitted to the bar of the 
District of Columbia, examinations for which 
are exceptionally difficult. But this was not 
all. Determined to let nothing get away 
from her, this ambitious young woman took 
courses in finance and diplomacy at Columbia 
University, thus usefully expending the out- 
of- office time which an ordinary girl would 
have devoted to amusement. 

All of this had an important bearing on 
her future in the treasury. The controller 
began to intrust to her the task of preparing 
some of the legal opinions, and, finding that 
they displayed concise reasoning and lucidity 
of argument, he referred more and more of 
this kind of business to her. At length, a 
couple of years ago, the position of law clerk, 
which had always been held by a man, fell 
vacant, and there was a question as to who 
should fill it. There was a rush of applicants, 
many of whom were backt by strong politi- 
cal influence. All of them were men, of 
course — all, that is to say, save one, a young 
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woman from Kalkaska, who had small hope 
of getting the place, but was determined to 
try for it. 

The controller was acquainted with the 
job and its difficulties. He knew that no 
ordinary man, even with a good knowledge 
of law, could fill the place. On the other 
hand, he had learned to depend upon Miss 
Graecen. So he referred the matter to the 
secretary of the treasury, suggesting that the 
position was one for which ability ought, in 
the interest of the government service, to 
count more than political pull. Mr. Lyman 
J. Gage thought so, too, and, after carefully 
reading some of Miss Graecen's legal opinions, 
he gave the appointment to her. It was one 
instance where "pull** did not outweigh 
merit. 

Beyond question, Miss Clara Graecen, law 
clerk of the treasury department, is the most 
noteworthy woman employed in that branch 
of the government service to-day. She is 
pretty, rather small of stature, with blonde 
hair and blue eyes, and so unassuming in 
manner as to appear actually diffident. One 
would never for a moment imagine that she 
is employed by Uncle Sam to write legal 
opinions, and that she is rated a first-class 
expert at such work. 

The highest salary drawn by a woman in 
the post-office department is $1,800. That 
is the amount received annually by Mrs. 
Emma Watkins, who has achieved distinction 
through the development of a faculty quite 
different from Miss Graecen* s, but which is 
supposed to be equally outside of the ordinary 
feminine range — namely, the mathematical 
talent. She is employed in the office of the 
auditor of the post-office department, and it 
is her business to handle the figures. 

In this office all accounts relating to postal 
matters are examined and verified, the sums 
due being paid by drafts on the treasury. All 
of the money orders, for one item, are here 
inspected and checkt off. When Mrs. 
Watkins came from Chicago twenty- two years 
ago, she was a young widow, and the first 
work she did for the government was in this 
same bureau, as an assorter of money orders, 
at $900 per annum. She rose steadily 
through the clerical grades, checking money 
orders, inspecting money order accounts and 
stock, and finally passing into the collecting 
division, where she is now employed as an 
expert. 

Mrs. Watkins' work relates chiefly to the 
accounts of postmasters in our outlying posses- 



sions — Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam and Samoa, 
as well as Alaska. To these have newly been 
added post-offices in the Windward Islands. 
The Alaskan figures are the most difficult to 
handle, because that Arctic province of Uncle 
Sam is so far away and sparsely inhabited. 
It is hard to get information to and from 
points in Alaska, and the postmasters in that 
region have a way of *' pulling up stakes** 
suddenly and departing for parts unknown. 
They may have resigned in this abrupt 
fashion, and disappeared, months before their 
most recent accounts have had a chance to 
be considered in Washington. 

Nearly all of the correspondence conducted 
with postmasters in these outlying possessions, 
incidentally to the business of the auditor* s 
office — excepting Alaska, of course — is in the 
Spanish language. One of Mrs. Watkins* 
accomplishments is a knowledge of Spanish, 
and she writes and reads the letters. Before 
long the post-offices in the Philippine Islands 
will be thrown upon her hands, for the audit- 
ing of their accounts, but at present there is 
a treasury officer at Manila who attends to 
this work for the archipelago. 

Mrs. Watkins is a very handsome and dis- 
tinguisht- looking woman — tall, dark and 
stately. Her husband was a Vermonter who 
went to Chicago to seek his fortune. 

Another high-salaried woman in govern- 
ment employ is Miss Marie MacNaughton, 
who owes her success to the possession of still 
another kind of faculty — namely, a talent for 
languages. She is engaged as translator in 
the Bureau of American Republics, and every 
year she draws $1,800 from Uncle Sam*s 
cash box. 

Miss MacNaughton is still hardly more than 
a girl. She was born in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was educated in Paris, and five 
years ago, as the result of a competitive ex- 
amination, secured the position which she 
now holds. She is slender, dark and ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Her mother, with whom 
she lives, makes her home in Washington. 

The work that falls to her is of a very 
difficult kind, most of it being the translation 
of English into French. Each month the 
Bureau of American Republics publishes a 
sort of magazine in three languages — English, 
French and Spanish. For this publication 
many English articles have to be turned into 
French, and the task is performed by Miss 
MacNaughton. Of course, it has to be done 
with the utmost correctness, and with a skill 
which few persons acquainted with both 
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tongues possess. The Frenching of English 
is vastly harder than the Englishing of French, 
to a translator bom and bred in this country. 
The fact that such conspicuous and rela- 
tively remunerative positions are held by 
persons of the gentler sex proves that women 
as employees are highly valued by the govern- 
ment, and that their capabilities are fully 
appreciated. At some kinds of work they 
are vastly more clever than men, who in the 
treasury department have been unable to 
compete with them in the business of count- 
ing money, indentifying partly- destroyed 
currency and performing the various processes 
incidental to the manufacture of paper and 
metal cash. Their record for trustworthiness 
is extraordinary, and, though a few grumpy 
chiefs of bureaus persist in cherishing a prej- 
udice against them, the most damaging 
allegation in their regard has been that they 
have a way of getting married and forsaking 
Uncle Sam's service just when they have 
made themselves so indispensable that it is 
almost imposible to do without them. — 
Twentieth Century Review. 



CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for the positions of stenogra- 
pher (departmental service); stenographer 
and typewriter (departmental service); ste- 
nographer and typewriter (Philippine serv- 
ice); typewriter (departmental service); will 
be held at the following places on the dates 
named. We would suggest that every one 
who contemplates taking one or more of the 
examinations write at once to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C, asking 
for a copy of the ** Manual of Examinations," 
which will be sent to any address free of cost. 

Alabama : Montgomery, April 7. Mobile, April 15. 

Arizona: Phoenix, April 22. 

Arkansas : Liule Rock, April 15. 

California: Reading, April ii. San Francisco, 
April 13. Fresno, April 18. Los Angeles, April 20. 

Colorado: Denver, April I. Glen wood Springs, 
April 4. Trinidad, April 29. 

Connecticut: New Haven, March 31. Hartford, 
March 29. 

Delaware : Wilmington, April 2. 

District of Columbia (Washington): Stenographer 
and typewriter, departmental and Philippine services ; 
stenographer or typewriter, departmental service ; begin 
April 28. 

Horida : Jacksonville, April 18. Tampa, April 20. 

Georgia : Savannah, March 25. Atlanta, April 4. 

Hawaii: Hilo, April 12. Honolulu, April 12. 

Idaho: Boise, April 15. 

Illinois: Chicago, March 23. Peoria, April 18. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, March 21. Fort Wayne, 
April 20. Kvansville, April 22. 



Iowa: Sioux City, April 6. Des Moines, April 9. 
Cedar Rapids, April 13. Dubuque, April 14. Bur- 
lington, April 16. 

Kansas : Topeka, March 30. Wichita, April i . 

Kentucky: Louisville, March 18. Lexington, 
April 25. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, April 13. Shrevcport, 
April 13. 

Maine : Portland, March 18. 

Maryland : Baltimore, April 23. 

Massachusetts : SpringBeld, March 28. Worcester, 
April 4. Boston, April 6. 

Michigan: Detroit, March 21. Grand Rapids, 
March 22. 

Minnesota: Duluth, March 26. Minneapolis, 
March 31. 

Mississippi : Meridian, April 9. Vicksburg, April 
II. 

Missouri: St. Louis, March 23. Kansas City, 
March 26. Springfield, March 30. 

Montana : Billings, April i . Butte, April 4. 

Nebraska : OmahjEt, April 7. Grand Island, April 
20. 

Nevada : Reno, April 8. 

New Hampshire : Concord, March 16. 

New Jersey: Trenton, March 19. 

New Mexico : Albuquerque, April 27. 

New York : New York, March 16. Binghamton, 
March 21. Syracuse, March 23. Albany, March 25. 
Buffalo, March 25. 

North Carolina: Wilmington, March 21. Ashc- 
ville, March 30. 

North DakoU : Fargo, March 28. Bismarck, March 

30. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, March 16. Cleveland, March 
18. Columbus, April 22. 

Oklahoma : Oklahoma, April 4. 

Oregon : Portland, April 1 1. Pendleton, April 13. 

Pennsylvania : Pittsburg, March 16. Warren, March 
28. Harrisburg, March 30. Philadelphia, April 4. 

Porto Rico: Ponce, April 12. San Juan, April 18. 

Rhode Island : Providence, April 5. 

South Carolina : Charleston, March 23. Columbia, 
March 28. 

South Dakota : Huron, April 4. Dead wood, April 
22. 

Tennessee : Knoxville, April i. Chattanooga, April 
2. Memphis, April 18. Nashville, April 20. 

Texas : Fort Worth, April 6. San Antonio, April 
8. Houston, April 11. El Paso, April 25. 

Utah : Salt Lake City, April 6. 

Vermont : St. Johnsbury, March 21. Burlington, 
March 23. 

Virginia : Richmond, March 16. Lynchburg, March 
18. 

Washington : Spokane, April 6. Tacoma, April 8. 

West Virginia : Parkersburg, April 25. 

Wisconsin : Milwaukee, March 26. Stevens Point, 
March 29. 

Wyoming : Cheyenne, April 18. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Businesslike. — Manager — Well, that is 
the most businesslike physician I ever heard of. 

Bookkeeper — What has he done ? 

Manager — The stenographer slipt on the 
steps and sprained her ankle. He was called 
and prescribed for her. Now he's sent a 
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bill: **To repairing one typewriter, five 
dollars.'* — Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

Central Commercial Teachers' Associ- 
ation. — The annual meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers* Association will be held 
at Waterloo, Iowa, May 12-14. At the recent 
meeting of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers* Federation a cordial invitation was ex- 
tended by A. F. Harvey, president of the 
Waterloo Business College, to all teachers to 
be present at the Iowa meeting. 

One on the Phonograph — or the Type- 
writer Operator. — When Senator Newlands, 
of Nevada, was advocating his resolutions to 
annex Cuba, he exclaimed dramatically: 
*'This argument furnisht every kind of fuel 
that eloquence needs." He sent down for 
the transcript of his speech. The young 
woman typewriter who took the dictation of 
the stengrapher from the phonograph had 
made it: "This argument furnisht every 
kind of food that elephants need.*' **I 
doubt, * * said Senator Hale when he heard of 
it, **if even elephants could digest it.** — 
C/tica {N. K) Press. 

An Artistic Calendar. — The Phono- 
graphic Magazine is favored with a copy 
of an artistic calendar, the work of £. B. 
Thomtun, of Addison, New York, who seems 
to be an ardent supporter of reformed spelling. 
Only 114 copies of the calendar (which is 
for the first three months of the year only) 
were printed and that received by the Maga- 
zine is the ninth. The calendar is embellisht 
with an excellent portrait of Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and "good spelling reformer,** and 
by the following salutatory, containing the 
twelve simplified spellings adopted by the 
National Educational Association : 

A prolog short, a theme profound ! 

My program^ this, to spell by sound. 

This pedagog delights to see 

All demagogs bereft u-e. 

His choice thruout this decaiog. 

Appears no need to catalog. 

Tho job more thoro we would make 

A thorofare we first must break. 

My friends, altho I bid adieu, 

I'll call again, I'm not yet thru. 

The Educated Stenographer. — A bank 
president in Indianapolis had a new stenog- 
rapher. The young lady had completed a six 
months* course at a local business college and 
was perfectly confident of her ability to tran- 
scribe her notes to her new employer's satis- 
faction. It happened that the bank president 



wisht to procure a block of English consols 
for an out-of-town customer, and the first 
letter he dictated to his new amanuensis was 
an inquiry to his foreign correspondents. In 
two minutes she was back with the written 
letter, and this is what the bank president 
read: 

Messrs. Bonds, Stocks & Co., Ltd., London, E. C. 

We are very anxious over here to procure a nice lot 

Of English Consorts, and as soon as the market is 
favorable, send us 

About $50,000 worth,'* etc. 

The comers of the president* s mouth twitch t 
as he coldly remarkt that the United States 
National was not dealing in the sort of com- 
modity described by his zealous stenographer. 
— Indianapolis Journal. [Kindness of J. D. 
Strachan.] 

The English Language and Others. — 
Fifty years ago Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
phonetic shorthand, predicted that English 
was destined to be the universal language. A 
writer in the New York World says that at 
that time Mr. Pitman was laught at, and adds : 

English is now spoken by about 125,000,000 people. 
A century ago it was spoken by 20,000,000 people only. 
During that period no other leading European language 
has nouEide the slightest advance. German has held its 
own, it is spoken now by 80,000,000, but this is no 
higher percentage of the total number of people of Eu- 
ropean stocks than it had a century ago. Abraham 
Lincoln foresaw 200,000,000 English-speaking people 
in the United Slates alone, and later prophets have de- 
scribed it as the home of 300,000,000 when the twenty- 
first century dawns. As the learning of English is 
compulsory in India, 300,000,000 more people are being 
annext to the English-speaking world. The leading 
languages of continenUl Europe at the beginning of the 
last century — French, German and Spanish — while de- 
clining or stationary in Europe itself, are making gains 
on other continents. There are only 18,000,000 Span- 
iards in Spain, but 35,000,000 Americans talk Spanish. 
Some 20,000,000 people speak German outside of Ger- 
many, and twice as many people talk Portuguese in Bra- 
zil as there are in Portugal itself, while French is the 
language of 14,000,000 people outside of France. 

— Lincoln (^Nebr.) Commoner. 

A Plan for the Examination and Cer- 
tification OF Shorthand Writers. — At the 
recent meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers' Federation, Jerome B. Howard, on 
behalf of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, presented in outline before the 
Private Commercial School Managers* Asso- 
ciation (a branch of the federation) a project 
which is under the consideration of a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose by the 
National Shorthand Reporters* Association, 
looking to the adoption of a plan for the 
examination and certification of shorthand 
writers as to their speed and skill, such cer- 
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tificates to be issued by the National Short- 
hand Reporters* Association through its offi- 
cers and examiners, and under its official seal. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Howard's presenta- 
tion of the matter, the Private Commercial 
School Managers' Association past the follow- 
ing resolution by unanimous vote : 

Resolved^ that the plan proposed by the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association looking to the exami- 
nation and certification of shorthand writers by that as- 
sociation, meets with the hearty approval and sympathy 
of this association. 

An Economical Hearing. — ^The inquiry 
into the promotion of General Leonard Wood, 
which dragged on for over two months, es- 
tablisht a new record for cheapness in sena- 
torial investigations. The total expenses 
were less than $2,500, including the cost of 
hiring stenographers to report the testimony, 
and the payment of the expenses of witnesses. 
This is economy, sure enough, when one is 
wont to observe the prodigal hand with which 
money is handed out when the senate does 
anything out of the ordinary. The old tim- 
ers at the capital say that if an inquiry of the 
kind just closed by the military committee 
had been held ten or twenty years ago, 
$50,000 would hardly have covered the cost. 
The limit of extravagance in connection with 
the senate inquiries was reacht when the great 
fight on the election of Senator Clark was made 
by his millionaire rival, Daly. A regular army 
of witnesses was brought on from Montana, 
and all of them were put up at the best hotels 
after making the journey to Washington in 
Pullman coaches. They hung about the city 
for weeks taking in the sights and spending 
money liberally, knowing that the senate 
would eventually foot all bills. The cost of 
that inquiry was so appalling that Senator 
Hoar drafted a rule which was later adopted, 
limiting the expenditures for witnesses attend- 
ing senate inquiries. 

Traveling expenses are restricted to seven 
cents per mile, as an allowance of three dol- 
lars per day during attendance before the 
committee is everything that witnesses get. 
Following up this streak of economy the sen- 
ate cut down the pay of the stenographers 
engaged in reporting testimony at hearings. 
They now get only $1:25 a printed page for 
testimony, whereas the old rate of twenty-five 
cents per one hundred words would have 
netted considerably more. The printed re- 
port of the testimony taken during the Wood 
inquiry covers 890 pages, and the bill of the 



stenographer therefore was something more 
than one thousand dollars. Witnesses' fees 
and traveling cfxpenses claimed about twelve 
hunclred dollars more, and there were some 
other expenses which ran the total into a little 
less than $ 2 , 5 00 . — Brooklyn Eagle. 

COMMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

Readers of the Magazine who were interested 
in the article on ** Commercial Education for 
Girls in Germany*' printed in the January 
number, will be equally interested in the fol- 
lowing article by the same writer — Arthur 
Marvin, principal of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
high school— on the commercial education 
offered to boys and young men in England : 

It is a remarkable fact, aknowledged even by English- 
men, that in the comitry whose commerce controls the 
world, conmiercial education until a few years ago was 
almost entirely neglected. One reason for this, no doubt, 
is the highly dev^opt instinct of the English people for 
trade ; another reason may be found in England's geo- 
graphical position, which has greatly aided its commer- 
cial relations. 

Within recent years, however, the merchants and 
manufacturers in England have found that German com- 
merce has increast much more rapidly than their own, 
and that many markets in different parts of the world 
are being lost to their German competitor. Germany's 
advent upon the scene has produced some anxiety in 
England, and the cause is now conceded to be the supe- 
rior technical and conunercial training of the German 
youth. 

In 1888 the London Chamber of Commerce took the 
first step to change this condition of afiairs. A plan for 
"junior and higher commercial education" was ac- 
cepted by the consolidated Chiimbers of Commerce of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. It takes six 
years to complete entirely the ** junior" course, which 
includes the following subjects : English, German, 
Italian, arithmetic, physics, geology, commercial law, 
writing, Spanish, history, geometry, chemistry, ac- 
counting, political economy, French, Portuguese, gc<^a- 
phy, elementary science, natural history, bookkeeping 
and drawing. 

This course is intended for boys between the ages of 
ten and seventeen. The number of hours of instruction 
averages three a week. 

Final examinations are held at the end of each year. 
Upon completion of the course the pupil gets a ** junior 
commercial certificate. * * 

In addition to this, a plan for a senior commercial 
course was arranged, which is intended for pupils be- 
tween fifteen and nineteen years of age who have the time 
to devote to these subjects, which are as follows : Latin, 
history of commerce, drawing, zoology, mathematics, 
political economy, photography, stenography, commer- 
cial geography, banking and currency, mechanics and 
typewriting. The modem language and literature of the 
"junior" course are continued in the "senior" course. 
Provided the student has won the "junior commercial 
certificate," he may become a candidate for final exami- 
nations, and secure the "higher commercial certificate." 
More than three hundred London merchants at once 
indorst this educational plan by arranging to fill vacant 
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positions with young men holding ** junior** and ** sen- 
ior** certificates. 

Commercial education in England, when considered 
as a whole, is carried on usually in connection with ex- 
isting schools organized for general instruction. In 
1885 only 24,233 pupils attend^ these schools. In 1895 
the attendance had increast to 164,233, and in 1898 
to 254,943. These figures show one of the most re- 
markable advances in ^ucadonal lines in the history of 
the world. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The Maysville School of Phonography 
has recently been establisht at Maysville, 
Kentucky, by Elizabeth P. Johnson (certifi- 
cated). Miss Johnson is a faithful and con- 
scientious teacher of wide experience and her 
pupils are doing good work in the shorthand 
field. 

J. E. Gill (certificated), vice-president 
of the Rider-Moore and Stewart Business 
Schools, Trenton, New Jersey, in an inter- 
esting article about those schools printed in 
a recent issue of the Trenton Times, says: 

Typewriting is often a neglected subject. It is a 
mistake to feel that a student can succeed in typewrit- 
ing without daily attention on the part of an expert 
The schools that simply send their students to the type- 
writing department to operate the machine as best they 
know how are doing those who come under them a 
great injustice. 

Elinor S. Moody, principal of Moody's 
Select School of Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Portland, Maine, discust shorthand matters in 
general and the Moody school in particular 
with a reporter of the Portland Telegram 
recently. Among other things. Miss Moody 
said : 

In teaching shorthand I use as a text-book the Benn 
Fttman system as revised and modified by Howard. I 
have taught other systems, such as that of Graham and 
of Scott- Browne, but I regard the Pitman- Howard system 
as the most practical. I don't find anything that the 
students can get hold of so quickly as the Howard 
modification of the Pitman system. 



TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

The Largest Typewriting Machine. — An 
English typewriter company once made a 
special machine for Li Hung Chang. It was 
necessary to construct a machine much more 
elaborate than the ordinary instrument, ow- 
ing to the strange characters of the Chinese 
tongue, and this typewriter was fitted with 
eighteen hundred characters, each of which 
had to be engraved by hand. Naturally, this 
wonderful instrument created a great impres- 
sion on being introduced at Pekin, and it evi- 
dently suggested to the speculative mind of 



the Chinese the idea of forming a company 
for the sale of Chinese typewriters. One bold 
individual went to London with the project. 
He asserted that it would be possible to write 
a kind of Chinese shorthand with as few as 
250 characters (about three times the number 
used on the ordinary machine), but the in- 
strument would be about three times the usual 
size, and the price was to be ;J5,ooo. In 
spite of the Chinaman's conviction that there 
would be a ready sale in the Celestial Empire, 
neither the typewriter firms nor the British 
capitalists cared to have anything to do with 
so risky a venture. Li Hung Chang's ma- 
chine is still probably the only machine 
which writes Chinese characters. — New York 
Herald. 

New Typewriter Attachment. — For some 
reason or other the typewriter has never met 
with approval for polite correspondence, and 
though a society woman may have her private 
secretary, even the dictated letters must be 
written with a pen to be in correct form. 
The manufacturers do not seem to complain 
much over this state of affairs, but continue 
to improve the machine and adapt it to busi- 
ness correspondence, where it has long ago 
proved a necessity and met with approval. 
One difficulty which has been encountered on 
the majority of machines is the inability to 
draw a line on the paper or to underscore a 
word or sentence except by retracing the line 
and striking a special key the necessary num- 
ber of times to print the single space line be- 
neath each letter. As an improvement over 
this somewhat slow method, a ruling attach- 
ment has been designed, which can be placed 
on the machine and adjusted to draw either 
vertical or horizontal lines, with little atten- 
tion on the part of the operator. There is a 
clamping device for engagement with the fixt 
body of the machine, with a penholder sup- 
ported at the upper end to bring the point 
of the pen into engagement with the paper. 
As the carriage slides along, the pen traces 
its mark just at the point of contact, making 
a continuous line if desired, or it can be de- 
prest for a few spaces and then withdrawn. 
To rule the paper vertically, the device must 
be attacht to the movable carriage, and will 
then make its mark only when the paper roll 
is revolved to bring a new line in place for 
writing. The inventor is Carlton C. W. Peck, 
of Rutherford, N. J. — Louisville Courier- 
JournaL 
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rbquirbmbnts for membership. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of law or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Con- 
atitution Art. 3, Sec. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 



CONVENTION FOR I904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August 15 to 90. 
Thursday, August 18. will be "Stenographers' Day." 



ANNOUNCEMENT. — ADVERSE AC- 
TION CONCERNING PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The executive council has carefully con- 
sidered the whole matter of holding an Inter- 
national Congress of Shorthand Writers a,t 
St. Louis, during the week of the N. S. R. A. 
convention. A conference between Vice- 
president Howard and Dr. Rudolf Tombo 
resulted in placing very full and definite in- 
formation before the council, and by a large 
majority it was decided that it would- not be 
expedient to attempt to carry out the project, 
which would involve very great expenditures 
of time, labor and money. It was argued 
that the various important plans which the 
association aims to further during the coming 
year would need all the attention of officers 
and members of the association. 

It. was decided, however, to invite all 
foreign shorthand writers who intend to be 
present, to co-operate with us and to partici- 
pate in the program of Thursday, August i8, 
which has been officially set apart by the Ex- 
position authorities as ** Stenographers* Day," 
and Dr. Tombo has been added to the com- 
mittee on program, and empowered to extend 
such invitations and arrange for such partici- 
pation. 

Executive Council of N. S. R. A., 
Per Charles Currier Beale^ President. 



THE REQUIREMENTS OF A RE- 
PORTER. 

The second paper was read at the third 
session of the convention, August 20, by Ed- 
ward V. Murphy, of Washington, D. C, and 
is as follows : 

Without pretentions to any particular skill or excel- 
lence in my profession, I 
think my long connection 
J with a corps of reporters 

\ whose work has always 

4 ^B merited and received high 

m^^ ^H encomiums for its accuracy 

Jf ^W^ r*!' *"^^ literary finish, qualifies 

me in some degree to ex- 
press an opinion upon the 
subject on which I have cho- 
sen to address you — ** The 
Requirements of a Report- 
er.'* 

Of course in what I shall 
say I take it for granted that 
he who aspires to occupy a 
prominent position in the profession has mastered some 
good system of shorthand, but not so short that it can- 
not be read with certainty when written. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that legibility should never be 
sacrificed to brevity, though the briefest system, consist- 
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ent with the greatest legibility, is essential for the rapid 
work for which every reporter must at all times be pre- 
pared. 

In speaking of the requirements of a reporter I shall, 
of course, have more directly in view that branch of the 
profession with which I am most familiar. Undoubtedly 
in every branch special and peculiar skill and training 
are necessary, as well as natural adaptation to the par- 
ticular character of the duties to be performed. 

The range of subjects with which the parliamentary 
reporter is called upon to deal is almost endless, and 
he must pass ^m one to the other with astounding ra- 
pidity. In the course of a few hours he may have to 
report debates on a private pension bill, a land claim 
involving intricate questions of Spanish and Mexican 
law, adulterations of food, trusts, options and futures. 
Isthmian canals, quarantines against infectious diseases, 
a tariff covering every branch of industry, art and pro- 
duction, and great questions of constitutional and inter- 
national law. 

The parliamentary reporter has probably a greater 
responsibility placed on him than his brethren in other 
branches by reason of the fact that his report must appear 
in print the following day, and, as he is connected with 
a more or less permanent body, he is obliged constantly 
to confront those whom he has reported. That he is 
generally able to do so without trepidation and with a 
clear conscience, is a tribute not only to the beautiful 
art of which he is a votary, but to his own skill and 
ability. His work is subjected to the closest scrutiny 
and to the severest possible criticism. Nothing that he 
does can be hidden away in vast piles of manuscript ; it 
must appear on time in cold typ>e, to be studied sentence 
by sentence and word by word, at least by him who is 
credited with the utterance, and if he has failed to catch 
the speaker's idea and convey it clearly and grammat- 
ically (no matter how it may have been uttered), better 
for that poor reporter had he never been bom. 

As to the requisites of a reporter, beginning at the 
foundation, I should say the first and an absolutely essen- 
tial requirement is a liberal education. In some of the 
so-called professions one may achieve success and even 
eminence with little or no knowledge outside of the 
merely technical information necessary for the perform- 
ance of his peculiar line of work. Of history, poetry, 
and literature in general he may be in Boeotian dark- 
ness ; Shakespeare and Milton may have attuned their 
harps and struck the chords which have made and will 
forever make entrancing music to the ears of men ; Gib- 
bon may have portrayed the melancholy decline and ig- 
nominious fall of overmastering empires and dynasties ; 
Macaulay, in his histories and essays, may have illus- 
trated widi almost more than human power the endless 
beauties of our mother tongue ; Bacon may have philos- 
ophized ; Byron and Bums may have sung ; Dickens 
may have immortalized Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby 
and filled the world with the sweet music of his Christmas 
Chimes ; Thackeray may have paraded for our never- 
tiring inspection the men and women of Vanity Fair ; 
Artemus Ward may have compelled a hemisjihere to 
hold its sides lest it should go into convulsions over his 
inimitable witticisms; but all in vain for the eminent men 
of some of the professions. In one, if familiar with the 
resisting power of stone and brick and cement, combined 
with a knowledge of mathematics and hydraulics, he 
could be a great engineer ; if to these he added a taste 
for symmetry of outline and striking effects, a successful 
architect ; if he knew the relations of color and had an 
artistic eye for forms, a great painter ; if he could model 
in clay and deftly ply the chisel, a great sculptor ; and 
if he understood anatomy, could diagnose disease, and 



write a Latin prescription, an eminent doctor. But the 
reporter must range over a wider field. Whilst, of 
course, he cannot possess all knowledge, he must know 
the source whence that which he needs comes, and be 
able almost instantly to trace and explore it. He must 
have penetrated into the sacred precincts of the temple 
of learning ; he must have walkt with Socrates in the 
streets of Athens and imbibed his wise counsels ; he 
must have knelt at the feet of Aristotle as he expounded 
the principles of philosophy and logic, and sat under 
the magic spell of the matchless oratory of Demosthe- 
nes ; in a word, all knowledge, whether of fact or fiction, 
of poetry or prose, of nature or of mechanics, is useful 
to and will at some time come into play in the practise 
of the reporter. 

You have all in the course of your experience ob- 
served the intimate connection between mind and mat- 
ter, between the finger and the brain. Let an orator 
use a foreign phrase of which you are ignorant, and how 
quickly your pen will stand still ; let him give a minute 
technical description of anything which is ** Greek** to 
you, and how suddenly you are paralyzed ! The re- 
porter must be tn rapport with the speaker ; he must 
follow one to the mountain peaks in his highest flights 
of poetic fancy and accompany another, with equal ease, 
and with all the resignation he can command, through 
the dreary and prosaic valleys of the commonplace and 
the vulgar. 

A peculiar temperament is necessary to the highest 
success in the reporting art. There must be combined 
with a strong nervous temperament, at all times under 
perfect control, the Christian virtues of patience and 
resignation. The reporter must be reswiy to ran a race 
with the oratorical ** Africander,'* who can dash off 215 
or more words a minute, or to jog along with an older 
nag, whose wind is short and whose speed is slow, and 
who stumbles at each obstacle he meets in the form of 
a new idea, as a horse oftentimes will when he encounters 
an object to which he is unaccustomed. I may summa- 
rize my views on this point by saying that the reporter 
should possess the spirit of the race-horse combined with 
the patience of the ox, the resignation of the ass, and 
the endurance of the camel. 

Keenness and quickness of perception are essential 
to the reporter ; and with these qualities there must be 
literary taste and skill. A surgical operation should 
never be necessary to enable him to see the point of a 
speaker, which should be brought out by the reporter 
as clearly as possible, for his work must be something 
more than mechanical. Should he reproduce a speech in 
the exact words of a speaker, if those words do not 
clearly convey the idea which evidently was intended, 
his report would be condemned as imperfect and bung- 
ling. Of course the style of a speaker must be pre- 
served, but if the transposition of a word here or a 
phrase there or the substitution of a better word or 
phrase will more clearly convey the idea than the lan- 
guage actually employed, the reporter should never hes- 
itate to make such substitution or transposition, for 
there are but few speeches, as Macaulay tells us, like 
those of Demosthenes, in ** which it would be impossible 
to alter a word without altering it for the worse." 

The reporter must understand the subject and must 
imbibe the speaker's ideas. If the language in which 
they were clothed be slipshod and unbecoming, if it really 
obscure the meaning, then must the reporter lop ofi a 
piece here, fill up a little there, and so round off the 
whole that it is made clear and presentable. I need 
hardly add that it is never necessary to pursue such a 
course with the speeches of any of the eminent gentle- 
men who now occupy seats in our congressional halls. 
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but in the past (and this I impart in strict confidence) it 
has been, I regret to say, sometimes necessary for the re- 
porter to pursue such a course ; and (speaking again en- 
tirely of the past, you will understand) I might make the 
assertion that if the reporter did not occasionally exercise 
what the Hibernian called ** a mighty fine since of nice 
dishcrimination,'* the Congressiona/ I^f cord would long 
since have been abolisht and the industrious body of 
gentlemen, who now eke out a miserable existence from 
the small stipends they receive for the arduous labors 
they perform, would find themselves, like Othello, with 
their occupation gone. 

In the midst of a speech the speaker may suddenly 
drop his voice or turn his back upon the reporter, or 
some one may cough or sneeze, and the climax of a 
sentence is lost. How are the words to be supplied if 
the reporter be not familiar with the subject ? He can- 
not adopt the device at times resorted to by the news- 
paper press, and say, •* At this point the words of the 
speaker were inaudible.*' The official reporter, at least, 
is supposed to hear ever3rthing, and in the event of a 
failure to do so must supply words to fill the place of 
those lost. 

A scene is now before me which illustrates the ne- 
cessity of the reporter's being equipt for every emergency. 
I see in an exalted parliamentary body a man full of 
years and distinctions rise to address his colleagues. 
They crowd about him to endeavor to catch his every 
utterance. The reporter does likewise, for experience 
has taught him that the only way he can hope to catch 
the language of this particular orator as he proceeds and 
becomes weary is by being posted immediately at his 
side. He begins in * clear, though peculiar voice, in 
language apparently natural to him, but strange to other 
ears, reminding one of some ancient statue that has 
wandered from its pedestal speaking in the quaint and 
stilted tongue of a hundred years ago. The physical 
exercise of speaking soon exhausts Uie slender frame ; 
the voice becomes feebler and feebler ; his colleagues 
try to crowd nearer to him ; and the reporter, finding 
that the sounds do not reach his ears, strains himself to 
watch the spei^ker's mouth. This device is for a time 
moderately successful. Apparently absorbed in his sub- 
ject and spurred on by the close and wondering atten- 
tion of his auditors, the orator becomes warmer and 
warmer, he gesticulates with greater and greater vio- 
lence, his eyes brighten, his lips are parted, but alas ! 
only occasionally a word escapes them. As has been 
said of him more wittily than reverentially, ** he churned 
his jaw, but the butter of speech would not come," for, 
when intending to be most impressive, he had not emit- 
ted, so far as human ears could detect, an audible sound. 

As the exhausted orator resumed his seat, his col- 
leagues, according to custom, prest around him to tender 
their congratulations on the great effort he had made. 
No one recognized more fully than the reporter how 
great the effort of the orator had been to eject the words, 
which apparently lodged somewhere in the vicinity of 
the larynx, but which, being armed only with a pen 
and not with forceps, the reporter was unable to extract 
The melancholy Dane, never wisht more fervently 
that his 

. . . too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or, that the Everlasting had not fixt, 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! 

than did the unfortunate reporter, who. when his 
notes were transcribed, found that they contained only 
a few finisht sentences, whjlst before his bewildered 
gaze there yawned great deserts of blanks. True, here 



and there in this Sahara were a few oases of words. If 
they but contain sufficient germs of thought, the fructi- 
fying mind of the reporter may water and nurture them 
until they spread and overgrow the barren waste and 
blossom into a speech of which even the great man will 
not be ashamed to assume the paternity. 

The Herculean task was undertaken heroically and 
pursued conscientiously, but with most unsatisfactory 
results, when the then senior of the corps,* who has 
since past to his reward, <<fieunous for making 
speeches, though not in the sense of delivering them,' ' 
took pity on his perplext junior, and himself undertook 
the task. Around a word, standing solitary and appar- 
ently meaningless, beneath the touch of that practist 
pen a finisht sentence would grow, and then another 
and another, till, finally, after much travail, the desert of 
blanks was blossoming with the flowers of speech. 
Then the manuscript was sent to the orator for his -re- 
vision, who returned it without changing a word, and 
with the remark that he had ** never before been so faith- 
fully reported." 

Think of this, ye who may doubt that labor, like vir- 
tue, is its own reward. It took years of study, of expe- 
rience, and close observation to acquire the knowledge 
and skill which enabled one who had not heard a word 
of the skeleton speech to which I refer to endow it with 
hving organs, to breathe into it a soul, and to clothe it 
with becoming vesture. Was the reward adequate to 
the great labor of this reporterial Agassiz, who could thus 
construct from a few disjointed words a finisht speech, 
bearing all the markt peculiarities of him who tried but 
failed to give it utterance ? Without reflection, some 
may answer in the negative, but if that departed leader 
in our profession were here he would answer, ** Yes, the 
reward was abundant ; " and it was, for it was the highest 
tribute that could be paid to consummate skill and mas- 
terly ability. Here was a case in which one who had 
been in his prime a master in the art of word painting, a 
very Michael Angelo of speech, had started to paint a 
great picture. His hands had become palsied with age, 
his sight was declining, the colors were all mingled in 
his mind, the form he was t(\paint was clear to his ap- 
prehension, but the brush failed to make its impress 
upon the canvas, and, though he thought he saw the 
finisht picture before his dimmed vision, alas ! it was a 
most imperfect and distorted outline, but as the produc- 
tion was to be signed by a great name, the world must 
not lose it, and so another seized the brush and caught 
the inspiration, and behold, the picture is complete even 
as the master himself conceived it in his mind ; it may 
add to his fame, for it bears his name, though another 
might fairly have substituted his own. 

But I hope DO ambitious aspirant for reporterial fame 
will be discouraged by this incident. The reporter is 
not always compelled to travel over un watered plains or 
desert wastes. There are gardens where sweet roses 
bloom ; there are orchards where hang rich and luscious 
fruits ; there are running streams and babbling brooks 
at which he can refresh himself. Even in this prosaic 
age oratory has not become extinct, and there are to-day 
in our congressional halls orators whose warmest ad- 
mirers and most appreciative auditors are the patient 
scribes by whose art the burning words are perpetuated 
for the benefit of generations yet unborn. 

In the practise of our profession to a greater degree 
than in any other of which I have knowledge must there 
be the most untiring and unflagging industry. He who 
overmuch loves his ease, he who is not willing to forego 



♦Dennis F. Murphy. For portrait and biographic sketch 
see Phonographic Magazine for February, 1891, page 47. 
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the pleasures of society, the delights of friendly inter- 
course, yea, even oftentimes the sweet felicities of home, 
should never aspire to become a reporter. Whether 
his labor lasts for but an hour or for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours in succession (as is frequently the case 
towards the close of a session in both houses of Congress) 
the reporter must always be on the alert, his fingers ever- 
nimble, his brain continually active, and his work per- 
formed with the same fidelity and care at the expiration 
of the forty-eight hours as at their beginning. Should 
a serious mistake creep into the printed report of a 
speech of any of the disdnguisht gentlemen in either 
house, it would be a poor apology for the reporter to at- 
tempt to explain it away by saying that he was at the 
time too tired or too sleepy to notice or correct it. 
There are constituents at home who read with avidity 
every word with which their particular representative is 
credited in the Rfcardy and the honorable gentleman from 
Wayback must be presented to his admiring constituency 
in the best possible form. There are others at home, be 
it said to their shame, who aspire to occupy the shoes 
of the honorable member, and the pages of the Record 
must not misrepresent him in such a way as to furnish 
these marplots with anmiunition for conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign against him. Ehiring the long and 
tedious sessions senators and members may seek repose 
in the cloak and committee rooms, and sometimes, I 
have heard it said, even other refreshments in the sump- 
tuous apartments provided for that purpose, but the re- 
porter must be wide awake, vigilant, and industrious— 

For men may come and men may go. 
But he goes on forever I 

Of course, industry presupposes ability to labor, and 
ability to labor presupposes a good constitution — a sound 
mind in a sound body. The physical and mental con- 
ditions necessary to success in our profession can only 
be secured and preserved by proper exercise, by carelul 
and temperate living, and by avoiding excesses of every 
character, except perhaps that which it is at times im- 
possible to avoid, excess of work. 

Then the reporter must be as nearly impartial as it is 
possible for frail humanity to be. He must hold the 
scales as evenly as the judge upon the bench, upon 
whose fairness, or the lack of it, justice is vindicated or 
throttled. He must know neither men nor parties ; all 
must be to him equal representatives of equal constitu- 
encies, with the same claim for fair, honest, and careful 
treatment at his hands. Under no circumstances 
should his prejudices (if a reporter can ever be sup- 
posed to- have prejudices) color the texture of his 
report. 

There is one other requisite which I must not over- 
look, for without it all otners are useless. He who as- 
pires to take an honorable place in the reporting profes- 
sion must be a man of sterling integrity. In every trade 
and profession, in every walk of life, character counts 
for much, but in none does it count for more than in 
ours. In times of high excitement, such as occasionally 
occur in all parliamentary bodies, when the fight for the 
mastery is raging, and when passion may temporarily 
usurp the place of reason, the character of the reporter, 
his capacity and integrity are the only securities of states- 
men. Upon these qualities they should always feel that 
they can implicitly rely. Just in proportion as the re- 
porter possesses all the necessary requirements of his 
profession, including always that of perfect integrity, 
will he receive the confidence of those in whose be- 
half his art is exercised, the respect of his associates, 
and, what is best of all, the approval of his own con- 
science. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

Our Naval Apprentice y edited by F. J. 
Buenzle and issued from the Naval Training 
Station, Newport, Rhode Island, contains 
each month an abundance of reading matter 
interesting to landsmen as well as to the sea- 
men to whose interests it is devoted. Mr. 
Buenzle* is a chief yeoman in the United 
States navy and is a Benn Pitman phonogra- 
pher of ability. 

L'' Eclair Stinographique^ 29 Avenue de la 
R6publique, Cauderan- Bordeaux, France, in- 
vites shorthand writers and typewriter oper- 
ators everywhere to send in an answer to this 
question : Will the writing machine of the 
future be a visible or a non-visible writer ? 
Each participant should %\\t the reason for 
his belief (in an article consisting of not 
more than thirty lines), as a prize of twenty- 
five francs is to be awarded for the best ar- 
ticle. A second prize of ten francs is to be 
drawn by lot, all the contestants taking part. 



OBITUARY. 

S. B. Hinsdale died at his home in Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, December 27, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. He was for many 
years the official reporter of the courts of 
Middlesex and Monmouth counties, New Jer- 
sey, and did a vast amount of responsible re- 
porting work outside of his official capacity 
in both New York and New Jersey. He re- 
ported the Lexow and Mazet investigations, 
and acted as interpreter in many cases of va- 
rious kinds tried in the New York courts. 
He was fifty-two years of age, and is survived 
by a wife and two children. 

Ellen Marie Irland, wife of Frederic 
Irland, died at Washington, D. C, January 
22, after an illness of three days. She was 
of a distinguisht family. Her father, Major 
James F. Meline, is assistant treasurer of the 
United States. Her cousin, Hon. Daniel 
Thew Wright, of Cincinnati, recently became 
an associate justice of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia. Her mother was 
a granddaughter of Caesar Rodney, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. She 
was a very lovely woman, and her taste for all 
forms of beauty made her home one of the 
most artistic and attractive in Washington. 

The sympathy of a host of friends will go 
out to Mr. Irland in this his hour of loss and 
deep affliction. 

^ For portrait and biographic sketch see Phonographic 
Magazine for May, 1899, page 84. 
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[In the Brief Reporting Style. See page 58.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. 

In respect to the Algerines, the late admiDistratioDS 
were singularly* unfortunate. They were obliged to 
fight or pay them. The* true policy was to hold a 
purse in one hand* and a sword in the other. This was 
the policy* of the government. Every commercial na- 
tion in Europe was tributary* to these petty barbarians. 
It was not esteemed disgraceful. It* was an affair of 
calculation, and the administration made the^ best bar- 
gain in their power. They have heretofore been scan- 
dalized* for paying tribute to a pirate, and now they are' 
criminated for preparing a few frigates to protect our 
citizens'^ from slavery and chains. Sir, I believe, on 
this and" many other occasions, if the finger of Heaven 
had pointed'* out a course, and the government had 
pursued it, yet** that they would not have escaped the 
censure and reproaches'* of their enemies. 

We were told that the disturbances in" Europe were 
made a pretext for augmenting the army and** navy. 
I will not, Mr. Chairman, at present go into*' a detailed 
view of the events which compelled the government** to 
put on the armor of defense, and to resist*' by force the 
French aggressions. All the world know the*® efforts 
which were made to accomplish an amicable adjustment 
of" differences with that power. It is enough to state, 
that** ambassadors of peace were twice repelled from the 
shores oP* France with ignominy and contempt. It is 
enough to say,** that it was not till after we had drunk 
the*' cup of humiliation to the dregs, that the national 
spirit** was roused to a manly resolution to depend only 
on*' their God and their own courage for protection. 
What sir,** did it grieve the gentleman, that we did rtot 
crouch*' under the rod of the mighty nation, and, like 
the** petty powers of Europe, tamely surrender our in- 



dependence ? Would he** have had the people of the 
United States relinquish, without** a struggle, those lib- 
erties which had cost so much blood** and treasure ? 
We had not, sir, recourse to arms till** the mouths of 
our rivers were choked with French corsairs**; till our 
shores, and every harbor, were insulted and violated ;** 
till our commercial capital had been seized, and no 
safety*' existed for the remainder but the protection of 
force. At** this moment, a noble enthusiasm electrized 
the country ; the national*' pulse beat high, and we 
were prepared to submit to*° every sacrifice, determined 
only that our independence should be the** last. At 
that time, an American was a proud name** in Europe ; 
but I fear, much I fear, that in** the course we are now 
likely to pursue, the time** will soon arrive when our 
citizens abroad will be ashamed** to acknowledge their 
country. 

The measures of 1798 grew out of the public feel- 
ings. They were loudly*' demanded by the public 
voice. It was the people who** drove the government 
to arms, and not, as the gentleman*' exprest it, the gov- 
ernment wliich pusht the people to the*° X. Y. Z. of 
their political designs before they understood** the 
A. B. C. of their political principles. 

But what,** sir, did the gentleman mean by his 
X. Y. Z.?** I must look for something very significant, 
something more than** a quaintness of expression, or a 
play upon words, in** what falls from a gentleman of 
his learning and ability.** Did he mean that the de- 
spatches which contained those letters*' were impos- 
tiu-es, designed to deceive and mislead the people of** 
America ? — intended to rouse a false spirit not justified 
by*' events ? Though the gentleman had no respect for 
some of*° the characters of that embassy ; though he felt 
no respect** for the chief justice, or the gentleman ap- 
pointed from South** Carolina, two characters as pure^ 
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as honorable and exalted as^^ any the country can boast 
of, yet I should have** expected that he would have felt 
some tenderness for Mr.** Gerry, in whom his pwirty had 
since given proofs of** undiminisht confidence. Does 
the gentleman believe that Mr. Gerry would*' have 
joined in the deception, and assisted in fabricating, a** 
tale which was to blind his countrymen and to enable** 
the government to destroy their liberties ? Sir, I will 
not^ avail myself of the equivocations or confessions of 
Talleyrand himself;'* I say these gentlemen will not 
dare publicly to deny'* what is attested by the hand and 
seal of Mr.'* Gerry. 

The truth of these despatches admitted, what was 
your'* government to do ? Give us, say the directory, one 
million" two hundred thousand livres for our own purse, 
and purchase'* fifteen millions of dollars of J^utch debt 
(which was worth" nothing), and we will receive your 
ministers and negotiate for'* peace. 

It was only left to the government to choose" between 
an unconditional surrender of the honor and independ- 
ence of*° the country, or a manly resistance. Can you 
blame, sir,** the administration for a line of conduct 
which has reflected** on the nation so much honor, and 
to which, under** God, it owes its present prosperity ? 

These are the events** of the general government,' 
which the gentleman has reviewed in** succession, and 
endeavored to render odious or suspicious. For all** 
this I could have forgiven him ; but there is one*' thing 
for which I will not, I cannot forgive hiip.** I mean 
his attempt to disturb the ashes of the"* dead ; to dis- 
turb the ashes of the great and good*® Washington. 
Sir, I might degrade by attempting to eulogize this'' 
illustrious character. The work is infinitely l^yond my 
powers. 1'* will only say that as long as exalted tal- 
ents and'* virtues confer honor among men, the name of 
Washington will'* be held in veneration. 

After, Mr. Chairman, the honorable member** had 
exhausted one quiver of arrows against the late execu- 
tive,** he opened another, equally poisoned, against the 
judiciary. He has" told us, sir, that when the power 
of the government** was rapidly passing from federal 
hands, after we had heard** the thundering voice of the 
people which dismist us from'*** their service, we erected 
a judiciary, which we expected would*°' afford us the 
shelter of an inviolable sanctuary. The gentleman"' is 
deceived. We knew better, sir, the characters who 
were'*** to succeed us ; and we knew that nothing was 
sacred'*** in the eyes of infidels. No, sir, I never had*°* 
a thought that anything belonging to the federal gov- 
ernment was*** holy in the eyes of those gentlemen. I 
could never,"' therefore, imagine that a sanctuary 
could be built up which**** would not be violated. I 
believe these gentlemen regard public**** opinion because 
their power depends upon it ; but I believe**** they re- 
spect no existing establishment of the government, and 
if*** public opinion could be brought to support them, I 
have*** no doubt they would annihilate the whole. I 
shall at*** present only say further on this head, that we 
thought*** the reorganization of the judicial system a 
useful measure, and*** we considered it as a duty to em- 
ploy the remnant*'* of our power to the best advantage 
of the countrj-.**' 

The honorable gentleman exprest his joy that the con- 
stitution had*** at last become sacred in our eyes ; that 
we formerly*** held that it meant everything or nothing. 
I believe, sir,'*® that the constitution formerly appeared 
different in our eyes from**' what it now appears in 
the eyes of the dominant'** p)arty. We formerly saw 
in it the principles of a'** fair and goodly creation. We 
lookt upon it as a'** source of peace, of safety, of honor, 
and of prosperity'** to the country. But now the view 



is changed ; it'**, is the instrument of wild and dark de- 
struction. It is'*' a weapon which is to prostrate every 
establishment, to which'** the nation owes the unexam- 
pled blessings whic^ it enjoys. 

The'** present state of the country is an unanswerable 
commentary upon'*** our construction of the constitution. 
It is true that we**' made it mean much, and I hope, 
sir, we shall*** not be taught by the present administra- 
tion that it can'** mean even worse than nothing. 

The gentleman has not confined'** his animadversions 
to the individual establishment, but has gone so'** far as 
to make the judges the subject of personal*** invective. 
They, have been charged with having transgrest the 
bounds**' of judicial duty, and become the apostles of a 
political*** sect.. We have heard of their traveling 
about the country*** for little other purpose than to preach 
the federal doctrines**** to the people. 

Sir, I think a judge should never'** be a partisan. 
No man would be more ready to'** condemn a judge 
who carried his political prejudices or antipathies'** on 
the bench. But I have still to learn that'** such a 
charge can be sustained against the judges of*** the 
United Sutes. 

The constitution is the supreme law of*** the land, 
and they have taken pains, in their charges'*' to grand 
juries, to unfold and explain its principles. Upon'** 
similar occasions, they have enumerated the laws which 
compose our'** criminal code, and when some of those 
laws have been'*® denounced by the enemies of the ad- 
ministration as unconstitutional, the'** judges may have 
felt themselves called upon to express their'** judgments 
upon that point, and the reasons of their opinions. *** 

So far, but no farther, I believe, the judges have'** 
gone : in going thus far, they have done nothing more'** 
than faithfully discharge their duty. 

But if, sir, they have'** offended against the constitu- 
tion or laws of the country, why'*' are they not im- 
peacht? The gentleman now holds the sword*** of 
justice : the judges are not a privijiged order ; they*** 
have no shelter but their innocence. 

But in any view**® are the sins of the former judges ta 
be fastened*** upon the new judicial system ? Would 
you annihilate a system,*** because some men under 
part of it had acted wrong?*** The constitution has 
pointed out a mode of pmiishing and*** removing the 
men, and does not leave this miserable pretext*** for the 
wanton exercise of powers which is now contemplated. *** 

The honorable member has thought himself justified 
in making a**' charge of a serious and frightful nature 
against the judges.*** They have been represented go- 
ing about searching out victims of*** the sedition law. 
But no fact has been stated ; no*'® proof has been ad- 
duced, and the gentleman must excuse me'" for refusing 
my belief to the charge till it is*^* sustained by stronger 
and better ground than assertion. 

If, however,"* Mr. Chairman, the eyes of the gen- 
tleman are delighted with*'* victims — if objects of mis- 
ery are grateful to his feelings*'* — let me turn his view 
from the walks of the*'* judges to the track of the 
present executive. It is*" in this path we see the real 
victims of stem,"* uncharitable, unrelenting power. It 
is here, sir, we see the"* soldier who fought the battles 
of the revolution ; who spilt'*® his blood and wasted his 
strength to establish the independence'*' of his country, 
deprived of the reward of his services,'** and left to 
pine in i>enury and wretchedness. It is'** along 
this path that you may see helpless children crying'** 
for bread, and gray hairs sinking in sorrow to the'** 
grave. It is here th^t no innocence, no merit, no'** 
truth, no services, can save the unhappy sectary who 
does'*' not believe in the creed of those in power. I'** 
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have been forced apon this subject ; and before I leave'** 
it« allow me to remark, that without inquiring into the'*" 
right of the president to make vacancies in office, dur- 
ing'*' the recess of the senate, but admitting the power 
to*** exist, yet that it never was given by Uie constitu- 
tion'*' to enable the chief magistrate to punish the in- 
sults, to'** revenge the wrongs, or to indulge the anti- 
pathies of the'** man. If the discretion exists, I have 
no hesitation in'*^ saying that it is abused when exer- 
cised from any other'*' motives than the public good. 
And when I see the'** will of a president precipitating 
from office men of probity,'** knowledge and talents, 
against whom the community has no complaint,'^" I 
consider it as a wanton and dangerous abuse of*" 
power. And when I see men who have been the*" 
victims of this abuse of power, I view them as*"* the 
proper objects of national sympathy and commiseration. 

Among the*"* causes of impeachment against the 
judges is their attempt to*"* force the sovereignties of 
the states to bow before them.** We have heard them 
called an ambitious body politic ; and*"' the fact I allude 
to has been considered as full*"* proof of the inordinate 
ambition of the body. 

Allow me*** to say, sir, the gentleman knows too 
much not to*'" know that the judges are not a body 
politic. He*" supposed, perhaps, there was an odium 
attacht to the appellation,*'* which it might serve his 
purposes to connect with the*" judges. But, sir, how 
do you derive any evidence of*'* the ambition of the 
judges from their decision, that the*'* states under our 
federal compact were compellable to do justice ?*'* Can 
it be shown, or even said, that the judgment*" of the 
court was a false construction of the constitution?*'* 
The policy of later times, on this point, has altered*'* 
the constitution, and in my opinion, has obliterated its 
fairest*** feature. I am taught by my principles, that 
no power**' ought to be superior to justice. It is not 
that*** I wish to see the states humbled in dust and*** 
ashes ; It is not that I wish to see the'** pride of any 
man flattered by their degradation ; but it*** is that I 
wish to see the great and the**^ small, the sovereign and 
the subject, bow at the altar**' of justice, and submit to 
those obligations from which the*** Deity himself is not 
exempt. What was the effect of** this provision in the 
constitution? It prevented the states being**" the 
judges in their own cause, and deprived them of*' 
the power of denying justice. Is there a principle of** 
ethics more clear, than that a man ought not to*** be a 
judge in his own cause? and is not*** the principle 
equally strong when applied, not to one man*** but to a 
collective body ? It was the happiness of*** our situa- 
tion which enabled us to force the greatest state**' to sub- 
mit to the yoke of justice ; and it would*** have been the 
glory of the country in the remotest*** times, if the 
principle in the constitution had been maintained.**" 
What had the states to dread ? Could they fear injus- 
tice**' when opposed to a feeble individual ? Has a 
great man*** reason to fear from a poor one? And 
could a*** potent state be alarmed by the unfounded 
claim of a*** single person? For my part, I have 
always thought that*** an independent tribunal onght to 
be provided, to judge on*** the claims against this gov- 
ernment. The power ought not to**' be in our own 
hands. We are not impartial, and*** are therefore 
liable, without our knowledge, to do wrong. I*** never 
could see why the whole community should not be**" 
bound by as strong an obligation to do justice to**' an 
individual, as one man is bound to do it*** to another. 

In England the subject has a better chance*** for jus- 
tice against the sovereign, than in this country a*** citi- 
zen has against a state. The crown is never its*** own 




arbiter; and they who sit in judgment have no**^ 
interest in the event of their decision. 

The judges, sir,**' have been criminated for their con- 
duct in relation to the*** sedition act, and have been 
charged with searching for victims*** who were sacrificed 
under it. The charge is easily made;**" but has the 
gentleman the means of supporting it? It**' was the 
evident design of the gentleman to attach the*** odium 
of the sedition law to the judiciary ; on this*** score the 
judges are surely innocent. — 2636 words. 

[ To be c»ntinu4d.\ 

CBRTIPICATBD TEACHERS. 
CLXII. — Herbert H. Edwards. 
Herbert H. Edwards has had an interesting 
shorthand career, 
though he has had 
practically no experi- 
ence as a teacher^ He 
took up the study of 
phonography in the 
fall of 1897 in the 
evening class of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., 
receiving two even- 
ings* instruction each 
week in the Graham 
Herbert H. Edwards. system. In January, 
1898, he took up the study of the Dement 
system, devoting his entire time to it for fi\^ 
weeks. At the end of that time he obtained 
employment, and continued his shorthand 
study two evenings each week at Greenwood's 
school, where the Benn Pitman system was 
taught. After about a month he spent all his 
time at the Greenwood school, continuing for 
two months. 

The Spanish war breaking out at this time, 
Mr. Edwards was offered a position in the 
office of (then) Commodore Remey, com- 
mandant of the navy base at Key West, 
Florida. He then enlisted in the navy, and, 
after hostilities ceast, for the remainder of 
his three years* term of service did steno- 
graphic work on board various ships of the 
navy, being for a considerable time clerk for 
Captain Sigsbee, of ** Maine** fame. 

Returning to civil life in 1901, he filled 
various positions until March, 1902, when he 
was appointed a stenographer and typewriter 
in the navy yard at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. In May, 1902, he resigned that posi- 
tion to accept the one he is filling at the 
present time — that of stenographer in the of- 
fice of the Civil Service Commission, Boston. 
Mr. Edwards was married in December, 
1902, and makes his home in Foxboro. 

The Phonographic Institute teachers* cer- 
tificate was awarded him February 14, 1901- 
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PROCBBDINOS OP SOCIETIES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.— /rt)^ the Globe, January 2S.— 
A meeting of stenographers was held last evening in 
the rooms of the New London Business college and an 
organization for mutual improvement was establisht 
with the following officers : President, Philip T. Post ; 
vice-president, Henry T. Frazier ; secretary, Miss Nellie 
H. Corcoran ; treasurer, Miss Lottie St. Germaine. 

The next meeting will be held February 24, at which 
will be read a paper by Thomas E. McEIree on ** Some 
of the Qualifications Necessary! for a Stenographer to 
Know to Pass Civil Service Examination of the United 
Stales.*' There will be a discussion of this by P. T. 
Post and C. E. Nichols. There will also be a round- 
table discussion of the '* Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Touch Typewriting," by Misses Eva Hudson, An- 
nie Wilson and Bertha McMoran, R. B. Hayes and 
Clarence Mewton. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— /Vtfw the Journal, Febru- 
ary //. — [Kindness of J. D. Strachan.] Stenog- 
raphers employed by various labor organizations 
here, including the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the Teamsters' International Union, the 
Typographical Union, the United Mine Workers and 
the Journeyman Barbers' International Union, met last 
night in the State Life building and perfected an organi- 
zation. About twenty five stenographers were present, 
of whom two- thirds were young women. Enough 
names were enrolled upon the membership list to secure 
a charter from the American Federation of Labor. 

Enthusiasm of the founders of the new union assures 
its success. Speeches were made by the young women 
as well as the young men, and all were heartily in 
favor of the formation of the union. 

Short speeches indorsing the new union were also 
made by President Huber, Secretary Duffy and Thomas 
Neal, of the carpenters, and Secretary Turley and Edi- 
tor Dwyer, of the teamsters. 

As soon as a charter is received from the F. of L., 
which will be in about a week, the organization will be 
made permanent. It is to be known as the Indianapo- 
lis Association of Stenographers. Membership will be 
open to all stenographers of the city. Over two thou- 
sand are employed here. Many inquiries have already 
been received by those in charge and prospects point to 
one of the largest unions of the city. The following 
temporary officers were elected last night : President, 
Joseph Carson ; secretary, Mamie Deal ; treasurer, 
Martha Pedlow ; committee to secure meeting hall, E. 
R. Shortridge and J. O. Carson. 



LOUISIANA. 
NEW pRLEANS.— /7-<?/;/ the Picayune, February 
7. — In spite of the inclement weather a large crowd 
attended the euchre given last night, by the New Or- 
leans Stenographers' Association. The competition for 
the various prizes was very spirited and exciting. The 
ladies' scoring cards were very pretty souvenir pictures 
representing ballroom scenes. The ladies' first prize 
was won by Miss Minnie Bagnetto and the ladies' sec- 
ond prize by Miss Addie Collins, the consolation prize 
being won by Miss Cecile Nicholas. The gentleman's 
first prize was won by Mr. W. H. Rogers. Mr. John 
1. Elliott won the second prize and the booby prize was 
awarded to Mr. M. S. Keene. 



LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— />-<7w the Bulletin, February 
7. — The contest of the stenographers in the police court 
for larger fees than those allowed by the charter has 
reacht the supreme court. It has been presented in the 
shape of an application on the part of R. H. Elder for 
an order to compel the City Treasurer to pay him the 
sum of $26.50 for services performed in a single case. 

It is Elder's contention, and in this he is backt up by 
the two reporters regularly employed in the police 
court, that stenographers can be legally appointed under 
the state law. In the particular case in which he served 
he was appointed at a salary of $10 a day with a heavy 
additional allowance for transcribing his notes. He is 
not a regular stenographer in the police court, but was 
named in order to test the law. His appointment was 
made under section 869 of the Penal Code, which pro- 
vides that in the preliminary examinations the presiding 
magistrate may appoint a stenographer to take down 
the testimony of the witnesses examined. The fees to 
be paid the stenographer under section 869 are left to 
the determination of the judge. In this case Elder was 
allowed $26.50, and on the treasurer refusing to pay it, 
he took the matter into court. 

It is Treasurer McDougald's contention that the ap- 
pointment of Elder is illegal. He holds that the char- 
ter which provides that there shall be two stenographers 
in the police court and that their salary for taking notes 
as well as transcribing them shall be limited to $200 a 
month is supreme in this city. 

Assistant City Attorney John P. Coghlan, appearing 
for Treasurer McDougald, to-day filed a brief in the su- 
preme court in defense of the charter provision. After 
distinguishing the state law and the charter and show- 
ing that the general provision was intended to apply to 
courts outside of San Francisco, the assistant city attor- 
ney concluded his brief with this language : 
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As is a matter of public knowledge, tnc first purpose of the 
charter was to reduce the expenses of maintaining the police 
court, and as far as possible to cut off everything that lookt 
like extravagance. To this end, as will appear by a compari- 
son of the charter with the act of 1893, and other statutes re- 
lating to the old police-court system, the authors of the char- 
ter reduced the salary of the judges, the prosecuting attor- 
neys and the clerks, abolisht the position of bailiflf in each 
department, reduced the number of stenographers from four 
to two, and limited their compensation to a monthly salary of 
$300. Particular attention was paid to the provision for ste- 
nographers because of the fact that under the old system ste- 
nographers were permitted to charge exorbitant fees and 
draw large sums from the public treasury. Indeed to borrow 
from the debates of the charter makers this " was one of the 
greatest evils " of the old system. 

The purpose of amending the constitution in 1896 extending 
the authority of charter government absolutely over the cities 
adoptin|[ home rule, was, among other things, to permit mu- 
nicipalities to free themselves from abuses committed under 
sucn general statutes as section 869 of the Penal Code. In 
that section the abuse, as seen and avoided by the charter 
makers, was the opportunity given to stenographers to pile 
up demands against the public treasury. 

Before the adoption of the charter there were four 
stenographers in the police court, and it is said each 
of them made from {$300 to ($700 a month. Now the 
service performed by the four is done by two at a total 
cost of $400. 

GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. — From 46 Southeastern Reporter , 79. 
— It not appearing in the motion for a new trial in Smith 
vs. State what the answer of the court stenographer to 
the question askt him was or would have been, the su- 
preme court of Georgia holds that it could not consider 
the complaint that the rejection of his evidence was 
error. It was not error that the court excluded from 
the evidence the official stenographer's notes of a dialog 
between counsel and a witness on a former trial of the 
same case, it not appearing prima facie that such evi- 
dence elucidated any point in the case on trial, and the 
complaint in the motion for a new trial not showing in 
what way it injuriously affected the rights of the ac- 
cused. 

LA GRANGE.— /r^/w the Atlanta (^Ga.) Journal, 
January 26. — At the opening of the adjourned term of 
Troup superior court yesterday Judge Freeman ap- 
pointed Col. Henry H. Revill as official stenographer 
of the circuit. Mr. Revill has held this position un- 
der the former judge, Hon. S. W. Harris, for more 
than fourteen years, and has made a magnificent record 
for efficiency. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA.— /r^/w the Herald, January 21.--C, E. 
Carroll, court stenographer, gave up his position at the 
conclusion of court to-day and will go to Topeka to be- 
come private secretary of Justice E. Cunningham of 
the supreme court. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. — From the Evening Globe, January 20, 
— Rev. Charles E. Barnes, who for 15 years or more 
has been official stenographer of the fourth (civil) ses- 
sion of the superior court, has resigned his office, the 
resignation to go into effect April i . 

For three years Mr. Barnes has done no shorthand 
work owing to a trouble with the right arm, for which 
he has had a variety of treatment. He sent in his res- 
ignation last September, but the superior court justices 
have only just accepted it. 

Mr. Barnes began his court work in the office of the 
late James M. W. Yerrinton in 1873, and has been a 
very busy court reporter for thirty years. He is an 
original member of the New England Shorthand Re- 
porters* Association, of which Mr. Yerrinton was first 



president, and it was his report of the remark of the 
late Judge Webb of the U. S. court about '* manufac- 
tured evidence*' in the jury's presence in the Bram 
trial upon which largely die defendant was granted a 
second trial. 

Mr. Barnes has long been an ordained minister of 
the Episcopal church, and of late has been officiating 
over the congregation of a South End church. 

From Charles Currier Beale, February to, — 
On the 27th instant we are to hold another exam- 
ination of applicants for the position of official reporter. 
A committee of three official reporters will be appointed 
by the chief justice. Isaac I. Doane, official for Mid- 
dlesex cotmty, and I have been requested to serve on 
the committee. Alice E. Brett, official reporter of fifth 
jury session, Suffolk county superior court, will be the 
third member. This examination is in accordance with 
the plan instituted by the justices six years ago, and 
under which examinations have been held practically 
yearly since. 

NEW JERSEY. 

FREEHOLD.— /r<?>w the New Brunswick (N.J.) 
Neivs, January ij. — The death of S. B. Hinsdale has 
complicated considerably the proceedings against David 
Lamar, the New York banker charged in Monmouth 
county with assault upon his coachman. 

A trial by jury has been called for on the question as 
to whether the trial of the first indictment against 
Lamar Smith, Eastman and Brown for conspiracy to 
assault did not include within it a trial of the indict- 
ment for assault also ; if it did, then Lamar cannot be 
tried on the remaining indictment because the consti- 
tution of New Jersey and the United States provides 
that no man shall be twice placed in peril for the same 
offense. 

Under the laws of the state this trial to decide 
whether or not Lamar has once been tried on this offense 
must include the reproduction of the testimony of the 
first trial. From this testimony the jury decides as to 
whether the first case included the second. The tes- 
timony at the first trial was taken in shorthand by 
Mr. Hinsdale. This testimony has never been written 
out in longhand or on the typewriter and it had been 
agreed between counsel that the testimony should be 
read by Mr. Hinsdale from his shorthand notes. 

No two shorthand writers write exactly alike, each 
man having a number of special word-signs and phrase- 
signs peculiar to himself. There are many stenogra- 
phers who can read another's notes sufficiently for ordi- 
nary purposes, but in a case of this kind the lawyers 
are likely to insist on the exact rendition, and it is 
doubtful if any other stenographer than Mr. Hinsdale 
is competent to do this, and this may lead to further 
complications. The case was to have been tried a 
couple of weeks ago but owing to the sickness of Mr. 
Hinsdale it was postponed to the January term. 5k>me 
lawyers think that the death of Mr. Hinsdale will put 
an end to the case entirely. Prosecutor Foster denies 
this and says that Mr. Hinsdale has several in his office 
who can reaA his notes. 

From the Asbury Park (N. J.) Press, January 
17. — E. J. Handley of this city ha* been appointed by 
Judge Heisley to transcribe the shorthand notes of the 
late S. B. Hinsdale, who died suddenly a few days ago. 

From the Newark (N. J.) Times, January 
18. — Supreme Court Justice J. Franklin Fort, 
of the Monmouth and Middlesex circuit, has just ap- 
pointed John P. Dengler, of East Orange, official ste- 
nographer of these courts. Mr. Dengler succeeds S. 
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B. Hinsdale, of Woodbridge, who died several weeks 
ago. Mr. Dengler began his new duties last week, his 
first case being that of the Buchanan & Smock Lum- 
ber Company, of Asbury Park, against the East Jersey 
Coast Water Company for damages due to a fire which 
destroyed the plaintiffs' lumber yards and mill. 

Mr. Dengler has been a stenographer for upward of 
twenty years, and during that time has reported many 
important cases, among them those of Carlyle Harris, 
Dr. BuchanaB, the Amory vs. Metropolitan Railroad 
Company suit, Preston vs. Newark Electric Light Com- 
pany and the Emma Woods murder case, which occu- 
pied the attention of the Essex county courts for a long 
time. 

At present he is engaged in reporting the United 
States Shipbuilding case. He is a member of the firm 
of Dengler & Daniels, of New York. 

Mr. Dengler lives in the Hyde Park section of East 
Orange. He is an enthusiastic bowler, a member of the 
Hyde Park Club, and. is also a member of the East 
Orange city Republican executive committee. 

NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN.— /r/wi 97 Northwestern Reporter, jS8. 
— In the case of Mockett vs. State ex rel. Woods et al., 
*• not to be officially reported,'* a writ of mandamus 
was awarded to relators commanding the respondent 
Mockett to transcribe and deliver to them a transcript of 
the testimony introduced at a hearing had before the 
city council of the city of Lincoln, sitting as a board of 
equalization, which testimony was taken down by the 
respondent, one of the official reporters of the district 
court of the county. It appeared that some time dur- 
ing the course of the hearing the question occurred to 
counsel for the traction company, which had employed 
him to take the testimony on its behalf, and to him 
whether relators would rely upon him for a transcript 
of the testimony should they desire one, and counsel 
for the company thereupon told him that if he was askt 
for a transcript by relators his duty would be to refuse, 
as he was employed solely by the companies — the trac- 
tion company and the gas company — that had made an 
arrangement in the matter with it. The judgment of 
the district court awarding the writ is affirmed. The 
supreme court commissioners of Nebraska say that the 
trial court found that the respondent, in assuming the 
duties as stenographer in taking the testimony before 
the board, acted in an official capacity, even though 
privately employed by the companies, and would there- 
fore be bound to furnish a transcript of the proceedings 
upon application of any party interested therein upon 
the pa3rment of the usual fee therefor ; and that, having 
entered upon the duties as stenographer, he would be 
estopt to plead a private employment attended with du- 
ties to one of the parties inconsistent with his duty to 
all. We are very clearly of the opinion that the judg- 
ment of the trial court is correct. The proceeding was 
one held before a public tribunal, the public at large 
being interested therein. In the very nature of the 
proceedings, it would seem to be obvious that a record . 
would and should be made of the hearing— a record 
available to all whose rights were involved. It is clear 
that the presence of respondent, without reference to 
the arrangement privately made by which he was in- 
duced to come, induced relators, as well as the clerk, 
to omit to employ a reporter to make a record available 
to all the parties. Respondent is an official court re- 
porter, and must have known that the evidence being 
introduced, relating to matters of such considerable im- 
portance, when reduced to written form, could not well 
be permitted to become the exclusive possession of only 



one of the parties to the proceeding. In our opinion, 
therefore, it becomes immaterial what was the private 
agreement he had with the companies. This agreement 
was unknown to all except respondent and his employ- 
ers. His conduct was well odculated to mislead the 
board, its clerk, and relators, all of whom manifestly 
regarded respondent as the rep>orter for all. In the ab- 
sence of his private agreement with the traction com- 
pany, and if he had appeared at the hearing in response 
to an arrangement with the clerk, there can be no ques- 
tion that this writ would issue. He would, under such 
circumstances, have been the tfe jure officer of the 
board, whose duty it would be to furnish the transcript. 
He was, under the facts stated, none the less a de facto 
officer assuming all the duties that would have devolved 
upon an officer regularly appointed and qualified, and 
as such is amenable to the process of the court com- 
manding him to perform the duties of that office. He 
is therefore clearly estopt to plead his private employ- 
ment. In Kelly vs. Wimberly, 61 Miss. 548, it is said : 
** A de facto officer cannot remain undisturbed in office, 
and claim that he is not a de jure officer. While in of- 
fice he can be compelled to perform every official act in 
behalf of another which the duties of such office dictate. * * 
People ex rel. vs. Treasurer pf Ingham County, 36 
Mich. 416. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.— /r^m the Buffalo (N. Y,) News, Jan- 
uary 14. — Senator Hill and Assemblyman Brooks last 
night introduced a bill raising the salary of Martin 
Dehn, stenographer in Police Justice Murphy's court, 
from j$900 to j$i,200. 

**I find," said Mr. Brooks in explaining the meas- 
ure, " that no court stenographer in Erie county, aside 
from Mr. Dehn, receives less than j$i,200. The mu- 
nicipal court stenographers get {$ 1,200 and the supreme 
court stenographers $1,500. The police court stenog- 
rapher certainly does as much work as the municipal 
court stenographers, and should receive as much i>ay." 

From the Albany /oumaJ, January 21. — A bill 
making the salary of the surrogate's stenographer 
$1,800 a year in counties containing second-class cities, 
and $2,000 a year in New York and Erie counties, 
was introduced in the assembly to-day by Mr. Cook of 
Erie. The second-class cities are Albany, Troy, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse. The present salary of Clinton Mac- 
Neil, stenographer for Albany county, is $1,200. 

From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times, January 22. — 
Among the measures introduced in the assembly was 
one by Assemblyman Dowling, Republican, of Brook - 
\yn, fixing the salaries of stenographers in the munici- 
pal courts in Brooklyn at $3,000 a year. 

From the Troy (N. Y.) Press, January 2y. — Assem- 
blyman Carr introduced his first legislative measure yes- 
terday. It provides that the judges of the supreme 
court in the third district may appoint extra stenogra- 
phers to do court work, but the number shall be lim- 
ited to six. When the different justices are holding 
court at the same time there is often trouble in secur- 
ing stenographers, and the bill is designed to provide 
for such cases. 

From the Albany Journal, February 4. — Senator 
Goodsell: An act to amend the law providing for the 
appointment of stenographers for grand juries and to 
fix the compensation of such stenographers. The 
amendment provides a salary of $1,200 for the ste- 
nographer in Orange county. 

From the Brooklyn {N. Y.) Eagle, February 4. — 
Assemblyman Thonet has introduced a bill which will 
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give to the stenographers of the county courts consid- 
erable fees for writing out the minutes of important 
trials to be placed on me. 

It is understood to represent the ideas of Chief Qerk 
Charles S. DeTOj. The bill provides that fees shall be 
ten cents per folio, and applies to all cases where there 
are proceedings before a county judge. Except where 
the minutes are fiimisht to the defendant or his attor- 
ney the fees shall be paid by the city of New York. 

From the Buffalo (N, K) News^ February o, — Sen- 
ator Hill last night amended his bill increasing the salary 
of the stenographer in Judge Murphy's police court. 

The amendment makes the measure permissive, in- 
stead of mandatory, leaving it to the common council 
to say whether the increase shall be granted. 

AUBURN.— /row /^ BulUtin, February <?.— Mils 
Marion C. Aldrich was sworn in this morning as ste- 
nographer for the county court to succeed Mrs. Ger- 
trude A. Jacques, who resigned. Miss Aldrich' s ap- 
pointment is tor one year and her salary will be tT.\o 
for every day she is actively engaged in court work. 

GLENS FALLS.— /riww the Star, January 12.— 
Miss Margaret McSweeney, who has been stenographer 
for Raley & Kiley for several years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of stenographer to the surrogate, and 
began her new duties yesterday. She will also act as 
stenographer for the county court. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. l.^From the Brooklyn 
{N. K) EagU, February ^.— C. Herbert Bums has 
been appointed stenographer of the county court by 
Judge Burt Jay Humphrey. Mr. Bums has been em- 
ployed in a similar position in the municipal court at 
Newtown. 

Bert J. Snedeker, of Elmhurst, has been appointed 
stenographer in the Newtown court. Mr. Snedeker has 
been stenographer in District Attomey Gregg's office 
for the post year. His successor in that office has not 
been named as yet. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. — From the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune , February 12. — Representative Buchtel, of 
Akron, introduced a bill of interest to all court officers, 
providing a uniform law for the appointment of stenog- 
raphers. 

The maximum salary is (ixt at ($2,500 and $1,800 
for assistants, of whom there shall not be more than 
four in any one county. The stenographers are to be 
appointed by the court, as is the case in most of the 
counties of the state under the present law. 

MANSFIELD.— /r^ww the News, February 9.— 
Judge Dirlam has reappointed Florence M. Welty offi- 
cial court stenographer for a period of three years. 
Miss Welty has already served one term of three years 
as court stenographer. 

POMEROY.— /Vtfw the Tribune, February j.— 
The appointment of Miss Evans, who had acted as 
court stenographer for the past year, created a great deal 
of comment in the West Virginia i>apers, most of which 
was very complimentary to her, however. All agreed 
that she was eminently fitted for the position and the 
only objection was for political reasons, the most promi- 
nent of which was that the position should have been 
given to some of the hustling young politicians. Miss 
Evans is a Meigs county girl and has a wide circle of 
friends here. Her parents, Daniel Evans and wife, are 
residents of Minersville where Miss Anna was raised. 
We congratulate her on her success, and knowing her 
trae merit we believe her appointment will prove a 
popular one. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAMBERSBURG.— /r<ww the ^rit, January 
28. — ^J. Gilmore Fletcher, Franklin county court ste- 
nograi^er, went to Pittsburg to-day where he will prac- 
tise law. The law firm of Rowe & Fletcher will be 
dissolved and the office in the Nead building occupied 
by W. S. Hoemer, Esq. 

UTAH. 
SALT LAKE aTY.—/>-a»fy<?>l« IV, Christy, offi- 
cial reporter United States courts, January 2j, — Re- 
cently in the United States circuit court for Utah, in a 
civil case, the point was made by the shorthand reporter 
that he ought not to be compelled to read in testimony 
notes a year old, taken at a former trial, in a technic^ 
case, without having had previous notice and the pay- 
ment of a fee amounting to at least the ordinary fee for 
a transcript. The point was taken up and argued by 
counsel, after which the court held that a shorthand re- 
porter comes under the class of witnesses who are en- 
titled to have time to prepare themselves before being 
put upon the witness stand, and that before such re- 
porter can be compelled to read his notes of the testi- 
mony of a witness given on a former trial, counsel must 
make a previous arrangement with such reporter, such 
as he would make with an expert witness. Counsel and 
the witness were then allowed to step outside the court- 
room in order to make such an arrangement, Which was 
done, although the witness had previously stated he be- 
lieved he could read his notes then and there. 

WASHINGTON. 
OLYMPIA.— /r<?« 7^ Pacific Reporter, 810.— 
The supreme court of Washington says, in State vs. 
Fetterly^ that two witnesses for the appellant were askt 
on cross-examination concerning their testimony given 
on a former trial of the cause, and denied making cer- 
tain statements imputed to them by the questions askt. 
In rebuttal the prosecution called the stenographer, who 
reported the testimony given at the prior trial, and 
was permitted to show by him, over the objection of the 
appellant, that the witnesses had made the statements 
ascribed to them. This was assigned as error, appa- 
rently on the theory that the stenographer was incom- 
petent to testify. But the court says that clearly such 
is not the rule. The stenographer is as competent to 
testify as to what the witnesses stated as is any other 
person who heard, or heard and made notes, of the 
testimony given at the former trial. The competency of 
his evidence being determined, its weight and suffi- 
ciency was of course for the jury. 



EDITORIAL. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTION OF COMMEROAL 
SCHOOLS. 

AT a meeting of the Private Business 
School Managers' Association held in 
Boston in July, 1903, a plan was proposed 
for the establishment of an institution of 
learning, differing in scope from any school 
now existing, with which could be affili- 
ated all commercial schools which should 
maintain a certain high standard set by the 
main school. The plan met with instant 
favor and Dr. H. M. Rowe, of the Sadler- 
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Rowe Company, Baltimore, was request- 
ed to draft a set of by-laws conforming 
with the plan of the institution as outlined 
at that time. Abstracts of the important 
sections of these by-laws were then sub- 
mitted to about fifty members of the asso- 
ciation and met with general approval. The 
few changes suggested were incorporated in a 
revised draft which was submitted to the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers' Federation at 
its Cincinnati meeting. By the federation 
Dr. Rowe was directed to print and distribute 
copies of the by-laws for the consideration of 
its members and any others who might be in- 
terested. This has been done, and readers of 
the Magazine who are either teachers in, or 
managers of, commercial schools, or who are 
interested for any reason, should write to Dr. 
Rowe asking for a copy of the by-laws and 
should give them careful consideration. Dr. 
Rowe has labored earnestly and intelligently 
in this matter, and deserves the sympathetic 
co-operation of every business school manager 
and teacher. 

SHORTHAND REPORTERS AS EXPERT WITNESSES. 

OFFICIAL reporters will read with inter- 
est the recent decision of the judge of 
the United States circuit court for Utah, re- 
ported by John W. Christy on another page 
of this number of the Magazine, in which it 
is held that shorthand reporters cannot with- 
out previous notice be called to the witness 
stand and made to read the testimony of a 
witness on a former trial. 

This decision seems to be entirely just. A 
shorthand reporter certainly belongs to the 
class of persons who have made a special 
study of their business and have special skill 
in their vocation. They should not be com- 
pelled to accept the ordinary witness fees 
allowed by courts, to save the pocket of a liti- 
gant. While all good reporters are able 
without previous notice to begin at the begin- 
ning of the notes in a case, taken months and 
years back, and read their notes creditably to 
the end, it is a different matter to pick out 
a particular part of the testimony of a partic- 



lar witness at some advanced part in a case, 
and read it offhand. The reporter is entitled 
to inform himself beforehand about the case, 
so that he may have the full advantage of a 
proper conception of the broad context, and 
also that he may recall any phonographic 
contractions or special phrase-forms he may 
have devised for the purpose of lightening his 
labors in that particular case. The reporter 
should be given the opportunity to read over 
his notes carefully before being required to 
read them in court and swear to their cor- 
rectness. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
IN A DARK ROOM. 

Galena, YJii^s.^ January 21 ^ 1^04. 

The clipping herewith inclosed is from a 
Joplin, Missouri, newspaper. In order to 
write 218 words the operator is required to 
make 872 letters, counting an average of 
four letters to each word, and to space 217 
times. This would necessitate the making 
of 1,089 separate strokes in one minute, or 
an average of nearly 19 strokes a second — 
that's all. Hurrah for Kansas ! 

E. W. Forney. 

P. S. — Speed contests in Kansas are closed 
indefinitely. 

[Inclosurc.) 
WROTE 218 WORDS A MINUTE. 

Ottawa, Kans., January 20.— John A. Shields, 
who lives in Jackson county, broke the world's type- 
writer record here to-day by writing 218 words a min- 
ute in a dark room. Shields is an Ottawa University 
student, and is nineteen years old. 



Kalamazoo, Mich. , February ijy 1^04, 
I inclose herein a couple of letters which 
will explain themselves. No doubt many of 
the good operators in the country will be in- 
terested in knowing what is possible on the 
typewriter, for it certainly puts all previous 
efforts in the shade. Besides, incidentally, 
it is a good advertisement for Kansas, which 
has heretofore had the reputation of having 
only atmospheric cyclones. 

Charles H. McGurrin. 

[Inclosure No. i.] 

Ottawa, Kans. , January jo, igo^. 
The Fay-Sholes Typewriter Co., Chicago, 111. 

Gentiemen : Some time ago I wrote you asking for 
catalog, and have received all that I wanted, and wish 
to thank you for the same. 

I inclose you a small clipping as taken from the Kan- 
sas City f<mmaly the St. Louis Republicy or the New 
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York World (I believe) and several other smaller pa- 
pers, for on or about the 19th instant. [See clipping 
appended to letter from E. W. Forney.] 

I have been in training for some time, and wanted 
to get ahead of McGurrin before making the test if pos- 
sible, and I have made the 218 words per minute, 
which I trust will knock the ** socks " off the McGurrin 
record. 

The record was on a straight letter — fourteen periods 
and capitals, three or four commas, and no pile-ups. 
The whole letter contained 875 or thereabouts full 
spaces, or thirteen lines on a seventy scale. It was 
also made in the dark, the letter being memorized. 

I am not much of a one-machine man, but I honestly 
believe there are at least three, maybe four machines on 
the market which would make the record. Of course 
I have my opinion as to the best machine made and all 
that. 

I would like to hear from you, and see if you have 
anything besides the 212 record for a one-minute spurt, 
without mistakes, and no two sentences alike, with 
words as long as mine. 

Please address me at 633 Poplar street. 

John A. Shields. 

(Inclosure No. a.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich., February 11 , 1(^04. 
Mr. John A. Shields, Ottawa, Kans. 

Dfar Sir: My attention has been called to your let- 
ter of the 30th of January to the Fay-Sholes Company. 
Your record is indeed a remarkable one, and I cer- 
tainly desire to extend my most hearty congratulations 
upon the achievement of such speed on the writing- 
machine. 

I appreciate the fact that it is only with the most 
arduous and constant and confining practise that such a 
thing is made possible, and a good deal of time and no 
little expense is entailed in thus fitting one for such a 
high place in the tjrpewriting world. I assume that 
your experience has been no different in this respect 
fix)m what I suggest. Every effort of this kind should 
be recognized and duly appreciated both financially and 
artistically. 

As you no doubt are aware, it has always been im- 
possible to derive much of a revenue from exhibitions 
in either stenography or t3rpewriting ; and while many 
times there has been the most remarkable work done in 
both these branches of the professional art, up to the 
present time there is not within my knowledge a single 
instance where even a small admission fee could have 
been legitimately charged. I have often heard many 
of the foremost writers complain bitterly because of 
this, but for the love of their profession they were 
ready to overlook the non- appreciation of a cold, selfish 
public who thronged to see their performances. 

Personally, however, I believe in showing due regard 
for the work of any young man or woman along the 
lines I have so enjoyed myself in the past ; and I cer- 
tainly would be inconsistent indeed if I were to over- 
look you and your marvelous performance. For when 
one remembers that your feat consisted of writing not 
only the 218 words in a single minute, but in a dark 
room besides, and that your performance was not con- 
fined to one machine alone, but to any one of several, 
I think I would be doing the public, and you and my- 
self, a gross injustice were I to pass by this thing un- 
noticed. Therefore, inasmuch as the admission fee 
system will be out of the question, let me make you this 
proposition, which I do in the friendliest spirit : 

First. I will wager with any one (and I hope there 
may be some one who will readily accept the proposi- 



tion) $1,000 to j$5oo that you cannot write 218 words 
in a single minute, of any kind of connected matter that 
you have a mind to select. 

Second. I will wager the same amount against the 
same amount that you canqot write 200 words in a sin- 
gle minute of any connected matter. 

Third. 1 will wager the same amount against the 
same amount that you cannot write 185 wor^ in a sin- 
gle minute on any connected matter. 

Fourth. I will wager $1,000 to $$00 that I can write 
on any matter selected, facster in a single minute than 
you can. 

Fifth. I will wager the same amount against a like 
lesser amount that I can write faster for half an hour, 
an hour, or five hours, on any matter to be selected, 
than you can. 

This makes a total of $5,000 as against $2,500. 
Five thousand dollars will be little compensation enough 
to you for the time and energy you have spent in bring- 
ing yourself up to this excellent standard of speed 
writing, and 1 assure you it will be my pleasure to see 
that you are fully compensated, as is in my power to 
bring about to you, I trust. 

I would be glad to have you keep me posted on any- 
thing you may do, for I assure you 1 am interested 
in it. Fraternally yours, 

Charles H. McGurrin. 



WHAT USE IS IT? 
[In the writer's spelling.] 

Hetton-le-Hole, Eng., ) 
January 28 ^ 1^04. ) 

Most thingz ar subject to a test az to fit- 
nes, or whether the utmost iz got out ov it, 
and whether it can be improvd. This iz 
nesesery; for evry aje inherits a burden ; and 
to reduse this burden iz the wurk ov evry suc- 
seeding aje. The man hu burdend hiz pony 
by puting stonez into wun panier and goodz 
into the uther becauz hiz father did so, did 
whot meny ar duing to-day, enduring a bur- 
den which need not be bom, and ar rezisting 
the sugjestion ov releef just as dogedly az the 
man hu burdend hiz pony with stonez. Wer 
enywun to- day to carry stonez az stated hiz 
intelijens wud be at a discount ; that iz az 
plain az 2 and 2 ar 4. Stonez ar not the 
only burden we carry ; but we ar huging bur- 
denz nevertheles, which we can get rid ov just 
az eazily az the man cud drop the stonez. In 
our case we need to drop leterz. Here ar a 
few which we can leav by the wayside. 

Why retain final e in havy whilst droping 
it in having ? It iznt eny use, for it iz not 
needed to lengthen the a in hav. Az we ar 
not having it in having, why hav it in hav ? 
Why not plais them on an equality ! Whot iz 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? Let it go. 
If we don't let it go, ar we eny wizer than 
the man hu carried stonez? Ar we? Hav 
we eny beter rezon than he had — ^becauz hiz 
father did so ? We laaf at hiz folly. Wil 
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not our children laaf at us for our absurd spel- 
ing ? Cannot we alow final e in such wurdz 
az havy iiv, giv, etc., to be cast upon the 
heap ov oblivion? We shud never mis it, 
becauz it iz not eny use. We can be per- 
fectly happy without it. Try its omishon. 
Rite hav for evermore. It looks beter, and 
iz more in harmony with economy. Ther iz 
a president, nay meny presidents for this. 
Final € haz been dropt from benefit and a 
host ov uther wurdz ; k haz, within the mem- 
ory ov the oldest inhabitant, been slipt from 
musicy public^ etc; and u haz actualy been 
divorst from error, control, etc. All theze 
and meny more hav departed this life, and 
we hav never mist them ; and we shudnt mis 
litl e if we dropt it from hav, just az we hav 
dropt it from Miltonz mee, etc. 

Whot iz the use ov riting dubl final conso- 
nants when wun, in meny casez, iz quite suf- 
ishent ? Why too Iz in fil ? Don't we rite — 
fulfil, instil? If we dropt an / in fil, kil, 
etc., the past tens cud be formd by ading d, 
and thus save riting too leterz — le; compare 
fild, kild, with filled, killed. Whot du we 
gain by riting the latter formz ? 

Mrs. Carey in her manuscript ov ** Little 
Drops of Water,*' discarded the ugly «^A and 
rote tho instead ov though. Why du printerz 
continue to employ the long and useles form 
of though ? At they afraid to bel the cat ? 

Why not employ/ in telefone, telegraf, etc., 
instead ov uzing the cumbersom twinz— /A 
and gh? The Greeks did not uze too leterz 
to expres the sound which ph iz supozed to 
indicate. Why be more Grecian than the 
Greeks? And hu ever triez to gutralize gh ? 
Milionz don't no ov its cheek-sucking and 
lingwal contorshonz, and hapily hav never 
tried to raiz it from oblivion. Az a gutral 
gh iz ded, long, long ago ; so let its script 
and typic life hav a tearles ending. R. J. P. 

H. Drummond. 



A CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Pittsburg, February Sj 1904. 
I inclose herewith a transcript of an ad- 
dress to a jury. It was made by me from 
notes taken by Louis E. Schrader, of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. Mr. Schrader and I 
were corresponding some time ago, and he 
sent me these notes to sec what I could do 
with them. The carbon copy represents the 
work as I transcribed it, and the pencil cor- 
rections are those suggested by Mr. Schrader. 



You will see that most of them are the result 
rather of carelessness than of incorrect read- 
ing. I simply send you this to show you 
what the Benn Pitman system can be made 
to do. I never saw Mr. Schrader, never saw 
his notes before I received them by mail, and 
never heard of the case. The only assistance 
I had was in the spelling of a few proper 
names, which were written out in longhand 
by Mr. Schrader. Stanley M. Langdon, 

Law Stenographer and Notary Public. 

[The inclosure which accompanies the fore- 
going letter is a twenty-page transcript of an 
argument to a jury. The ** errors " penciled 
by Mr. Schrader run less than one to a page, 
and are most of them mere faults of fingering 
in rapid typewriting, as *'diress" written for 
*' duress." Where verbal errors are made 
they are such as do not materially alter the 
sense, save in one instance, where 'incapa- 
ble " is written for «< capable." As we have 
not seen the original notes we can form no 
judgment as to why this violent error should 
have been made. The transcript as a whole 
reflects high credit on both Mr. Langdon and 
Mr. Schrader as skilful and intelligent phon- 
ographers. It is obvious that a very slight 
amount of experience of work * * in couples ' ' 
would enable these gentlemen to do faultless 
work. This method of getting out transcripts 
represents the highest type of achievement in 
reporting, and the reporter who falls short of 
the ability to take notes which can be tran- 
scribed by a competent assistant falls short of 
the complete mastery of his profession. — Ed.] 



EASTER meeting OF THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

HoBOKEN, N. J., February 16, 1904. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers* Association will be held 
March 31 to April 2 inclusive in the rooms 
of the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, 32 Waverly 
Place, New York City. A feast of good 
things is being prepared by the executive 
committee, but the entire program is not yet 
in shape for publication, and will be for- 
warded by mail. The following are the spe- 
cial features of the shorthand portion of the 
program : 

What to Temch in the Shorthand and Typewriting 
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Course, and How to Teach It : Parke Schoch, director 
of department of commerce and finance, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 

T)rpewriting — Experiences of a Spinster : May Car- 
rin^n, Spri^field, Mass. 

Class Drill in Shorthand: Schumacher, of 

the Wood's New York School. 

Use of Phonograph for Dictation Purposes: J. N. 
Kimball, editor of *'The Amanuensis and Student'* 
department in the Phonographic World. 

From Sight Writing to Touch Writing : J. Clifford 
Kennedy, of the Underwood T)rpewriter Company. 

Charles T. Platt, 

Member Executive Board, 



QUBSTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers will be given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissenting opinion is 
held.] 

THE MAJORITY RULES. 

What is the authority for vocalizing often 
with the first-position heavy dash ? Webster 
gives the short sound of o. M. A. C. 

Answer. — The Century and the Standard 
dictionaries. 



some points of GRAMMAR. — THE LANGUAGE 
OF HERALDRY. 

1 . Is the contraction aren't in good usage ? 

2. Which predominates, the adjective or 
verbal thought, in the word timbered in the 
following sentence: **The door was heavily 
timbered with oak ?' ' 

3. Please explain the following expression 
taken from Hawthorne's ''Scarlet Letter:'* 
" On a Field, Sable, the letter A, Gules." 

Herbert Williams. 
Answer. — i. Yes. 

2. It depends on the thinker. 

3. Hawthorne adopts the language of her- 
aldry in describing the token embroidered 
on Hester Prynne's garment. The "Cen- 
tury Dictionary ' ' defines the words fields 
sable y and gules as follows : 

Field : The escutcheon, considered as a plane of a 
given tincture [color] upon which the different bearings 
appear to be laid ; also, when the escutcheon is divid^ 
by impalement or quartering, each division, as a quarter 
or the half divided palewise, it being considered as the 
whole escutcheon with reference to that coat of arms. 
In a flag the field is the ground of each division. 

SabU : Black ; one of the tinctures ; represented 
when the colors are not given, by a close network of 
vertical and horizontal lines. 

Gules : The tincture red ; in representations without 
color, as in drawing or engraving, it is indicated by 
vertical lines drawn close together. 

The phrase in unheraldic language would 
be: "The letter A, in red, on a black 
ground." 



THIRD- place heavy DOT AND FIRST- PLACE 
LIGHT DASH. 

Can the Magazine readers give me any 
rule governing the use of the first-place light 
dash and the third-place heavy dot ? The 
sounds are exactly the same, and I have 
alwa3rs used the dash where an o occurred in 
words like stocky and the dot where an a oc- 
curred in words like hard, I find, however, 
that in the words wander and wanton the 
dash is used. H. M. S. 

Answer. — If the vowel in stock and the 
vowel in hard appear identical to you, you 
have either been inattentive in listening to 
them, or they are habitually mispronounced 
by the people who surround you, and whom 
you are daily in the habit of hearing speak. 
The latter supposition is the less likely of the 
two. Study these two vowels carefully, 
listening to them in yoiu* own speech and in 
that of other persons. Get other people to 
pronounce these words for you in a natural 
way — that is to say, get them to pronounce 
them without letting them know that you are 
interested in listening to the pronunciation — 
and you will soon come to see a broad dis- 
tinction between them. The most striking 
difference is that the vowel in hard is long 
and that in stock is short — the former takes 
up more time in pronouncing it than does the 
latter. Again, there is a difference in the 
"height** of the vowels — that is to say, the 
jaw is more widely opened, and consequently 
the upper and lower teeth are farther apart, in 
pronouncing the vowel in stock than in pro- 
nouncing that in hard. Get several of your 
friends to read to you from the Manual the 
words to be found on page 115 in the para- 
graph beginning with the words ** first-place 
light dash,'* and also the words to be found 
on page 117, exercise VI. With a little pa- 
tient study the distinction will become very 
clear to you, and you will wonder that you 
ever failed to seize it. 



AN additional MOTIVE OF OUTLINE FORMA- 
TION. 

In the January Magazine you state that a 
definite rule was given in the Manual oi 1897 
to govern the practise of writing the stroke 
instead of the appendage form of a final con- 
sonant which is preceded by two distinct 
vowels. I would like to ask under what rule 
you write the word appliance ? In the Man- 
ual it is written with the «-hook. Why 
should it not be written with the stroke? Also, 
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why should affluence not be written with the 
if-hook instead of with the stroke-^ as given 
in the Manual? A. L. S. 

Answer. — ^The word appliance does not 
properly come under the rule given in para- 
graph 102^. That rule has reference to words 
ending with n. Nevertheless, there is a tend- 
ency in constructing outlines for words ending 
in -enccy ance, preceded by a vowel, to 
write the final syllable with a stroke- m, as in 
reliance, affluence, confluence, joyance, affi- 
ance, conveyance, alliance, annoyance, and 
this tendency is especially strong when such 
preceding vowel is accented. This forma- 
tion is not made mandatory, however, by any 
definite rule, though it is perhaps controlled 
by a motive of outline formation sufficiently 
recognizable to be properly clast among the 
several motives mentioned in paragraph 194 
of the Manual, This motive might be set 
down as : 

g. Syllabification, It is desirable to write formative 
syllables with a separate stroke form rather than with 
the hook, thus making the formative syllable something 
distinct from, and attacht to, the primitive outline. 
Thus, in writing such words as reliance ^ affluence y 
c<m/luencey conveyance, alliance , annoyance, etc., it is 
better to use the stroke than the hook for writing the 
final syllable. 

But this motive, like every other, has some- 
times to give way to other conflicting mo- 
tives — see Manual, paragraph 195. It is 
better in writing words like appliance, com- 
pliance, recipience, suppliance, to secure bal- 
ance of motion (paragraph 194^) by the 
use of the f^-hook. 



ONE L OR TWO. 

Please tell me why you write the word 
ttf^?/^ with two /j? R. R. 

Answer. — ^The word wholly is written with 
two Psin phonography because it is believed 
that that representation corresponds to the 
actual pronunciation. The sound of wholly 
would seem to be quite distinct from that of 
holy ; the two words make a different impres- 
sion on the ear as pronounced by most speak- 
ers. It is true that wholly, as pronounced in 
ordinary speech, may have the two I's more or 
less slurred together so that the actual result 
is rather a somewhat prolonged / than two dis- 
tinct t^s, but even this pronunciation carries 
td the mind of the hearer the impression of 
two distinct Ps. 

The question you raise, stated broadly, is 
this : When a suffix beginning with a conso- 
nant is attacht to a word which ends with the 



same consonant, do the two consonants main- 
tain their separate integrity, or do they coa- 
lesce and become one and the same conso- 
nant? And this carries with it a similar 
question in the case of prefixes ending with a 
consonant attacht to stems beginning with 
the same consonant. These are questions not 
of phonography, but of orthoepy, and we 
must go to the great standard dictionaries for 
our information. We find on examination 
that the dictionaries agree only on one thing, 
namely, that there is a diversity of practise 
in such cases. With respect to particular 
wottis, the dictionaries do not always agree 
with each other as to whether the consonants 
are simplified or maintain their separate ex- 
istence, and some of the dictionaries, perhaps 
all, are not entirely consistent with them- 
selves. For instance, Webster and the Stand- 
ard consider wholly as retaining both Ps^ 
while the Century simplifies the / and appar- 
ently makes the pronunciation of wholly iden- 
tical with that of holy. But the Century 
retains both /*^ in solely, drolly. The Stand- 
ard retains both s* sva dissimulate, but simpli- 
fies the s in dissipate. The Webster ''Inter- 
national * ' seems to maintain the greatest 
apparent consistency with itself, its hard and 
fast rule seeming to be to double the conso- 
nants in all cases. It is hard, however, to 
believe, in reading an "International" "re- 
spelling for pronunciation,*' that the editors 
would really have us try to pronounce two 
consonants in such words as address, affront, 
abbreviate, affable, apply, correspond, immi- 
nent. This would seem to imply a theory 
of pronunciation which would require us to 
write these words in phonography: 



\ W- 



We believe, contrary to the sweeping prac- 
tise of the "Intemationar' editors, that in 
the vast majority of cases in which the join- 
ing of an affix produces a doubling of the 
consonant in ordinary spelling, the two con- 
sonants in pronunciation really coalesce and 
become a single consonant. On the other 
hand, it is hardly possible to say that the two 
consonants never retain their separate iden- 
tity. We believe the actual pronunciation of 
English is in accordance with phonographic 
practise in writing such words as meanness, 
interregnum, counter-revolution, self -forgetful, 
wholly, and that in such cases there is either 
a distinct repetition of the consonant or such 
a prolongation of it as to carry to the ear 
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and brain of the listener the effect of two 
separate consonants. 

On the whole, we believe that the ** Cen- 
tury Dictionary '* (in spite of its position on 
the principal word here in question — wholly^ 
is our safest and most moderate guide on this 
subject, and that the *' International *' is least 
to be relied upon. The ** Standard" shows 
a leaning toward the position of the " Inter- 
national * * in the case of certain Latin prefixes 
like ad- and con-. 



J. ORiN McLaughlin. 

J. Grin McLaughlin, of Cadiz, Ohio, is the 
official stenographer of the courts of Harri- 
son county, a position 
he has held for nearly 
four years with the ut- 
most satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

He was bom at Ade- 
na, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, October 31, 
1875. While still a 
child he removed with 
his parents to a farm in 
Harrison county, Ohio. 
He attended the dis- 
trict school until he 
was about seventeen 
years of age, and 
then entered Hopedale 
Normal College, a t 
Hopedale, Ohio. Here 
he took up the literary 
course, and at the end 
of a year took up in 
connection with it the 
study of Benn Pitman 
phonography. Eight 
months later, having mastered the Manual of 
P/ionography and Reporter's Companion^ 
and acquired a working speed of about 125 
words a minute, he went to Pittsburg and re- 
mained there several years, holding positions 
as stenographer and clerk to H. G. Dravo, 
steel and iron broker; stenographer to George 
B. Knox, manager of the refining department 
of the Standard Oil Company; and stenog- 
rapher to the secretary and treasurer of the 
Pittsburg Forge & Iron Company. While in 
Pittsburg he was elected a member of the 
faculty of the Franklin (Pa.) College as 
principal of the shorthand and typewriting 
departments; but as the work in the city 
was more remunerative he decided to remain 
in Pittsburg. , 




In 1899, because of poor health, he re 
turned to his home on the farm. It was abou 
this time that the Ohio legislature past a bill 
providing for the appointment of an official 
reporter for the courts of Harrison county. 
Mr. McLaughlin applied for the position and 
was told by Walter B. Shotwell, resident 
judge (now a candidafe for judge of the su- 
preme court), that he could have it if he 
could do the work. Not having had an? 
experience along this line he entered the 
office of T. A. L. Thompson, then the offi- 
cial reporter for Jefferson and Harrison coun- 
ties, and remained there during one term of 
court. In June, 1900, he was given the cov- 
eted appointment and 
has filled it satisfacto- 
rily ever since. He is 
a stanch supporter of 
the Benn Pitman sys- 
tem of phonography 
and says of it : 

The Benn Pitman system 
of phonography is, I be- 
lieve, the most practical 
and complete for all kinds 
of reporting, and especially 
for court reporting. In 
my judgment, it is as easily 
learned as any system, and 
as for legibility, it excels all 
others. 

The Phonographic Dic- 
tionary and Phrase Booky 
by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard, is of inesti- 
mable value to the prac- 
tical reporter and student, 
and every Benn Pitman ste- 
nographer and student 
ought to have a copy of this 
valuable work. 



J. ORIN M'LAUGHLIN. 



PETER BALES' BRACHYGRAPHY. 

BY ALEXANDER TREMAINE WRIGHT, LONDON. 

Considerable differences of opinion may 
be found in the literature of shorthand as to 
whether or not Peter Bales devised a method 
of writing by characters that would have been 
recognized as a system of stenography by 
John Willis and his contemporaries. Some, 
with a knowledge only of his curious arbi- 
trary system of dotted longhand letters, have 
denied him the authorship of a shorthand 
system. Others, in discussing his skill in 
cryptographic devices, have asserted that, 
with his great aptitude in all kinds of pen- 
manship, he probably lighted upon a system 
of shorthand ; and others again having identi- 
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fied him as the author of a " Lineal Alphabet 
or Character of Dashes," have not prest any 
farther his pretensions to invention in ste- 
nography. But none of those who have con- 
sidered the subject appear to have directed 
their attention to the contemporary evidence 
afforded by entries in the Stationers' Regis- 
ters, which, though few and bald, are, so far 
as they go, unimpeachable. 

There are but two of such entries. The 
first of these, which relates to ** The Writing 
Schoolemaster,** is dated just a month before 
the publication of that work, and is as fol- 
lows: 

DIE LUNE PRIMO DIE DECEMBRIS, 1589. 

Thomas Orwyn. Entred for his Copye, a booke in- 
tytuled The wry tinge SchooUmayster^ Con- 
allowed teyning Three bookes in one, The firste, 
by the iearhinge swyfte wrytinge^ the second true 
consent wry tinge and the third, /iiir^ wry tinge ^ the 
whde ^"'^ \iOo\jt entytuled the Arte of Brachy- 

table, graphiey the second booke named the order 

as it IS of Orthographie and the third booke is the 
dowVe^" ^^y ^f Calligraphie, Inuented by Peter 
Bales. 

Aucthorysed vnder thandes of master Hartwell 
and bothe the wardens. 

Provyded al waves that yf this booke belonge to 
any other of the Companye, Then this entrance to be 
voyd. 

and it is allowed by my Lord grace of Can- 
TERBERYE with master Hartwelles hand to yt. 
yjd. 

On the same day there is entered Spenser's 
** booke intytuled the fay rye Queen dysposed 
into xij, bookes^ 6^r," without his name ap- 
pearing. The title-page of Peter Bales* 
work, bearing date ist January, 1590 (which 
is now well known to the bibliographer and 
student of the history of shorthand), is given 
by Mr. Julius Ensign Rockwell in his 1884 
bibliography, and later by Dr. J. Westby- 
Gibson. The known copies of the work are 
in (i) the Archbishop, of Canterbury's li- 
brary at Lambeth Palace, (2) the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, where it forms part of the 
Douce Collection which also contains the 
only located '*Characterie'* of Timothy 
Bright, and (3) the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, but this copy cannot now be found. 

A second edition of ** The Writing Schoole- 
master," '*with sundry new additions'* and 
an altered title as given by Mr. Rockwell, 
was publisht by Thomas Charde on the loth 
October, 1597. A copy of this is in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Between the items in Mr. Rockwell's 
* 'Bibliography " descriptive of these books, 
there is inserted **A new year's gift for 
England," probably on the authority of 



Elisha Coles* valuable list of 1674. This 
item is also given by Westby- Gibson, who 
suggests it may refer to '*The Writing 
Schoolemaster," which was publisht on ist 
January, 1590 — not 1 590-1, as stated by 
him. He quotes John Bagford's Ms. (Sloane, 
923) as his authority for the item; but he 
failed to observe that Bagford's knowledge 
of Bales' second work was confined to what 
he copied from Elisha Coles — it had no in- 
trinsic value. Bagford knew of the 1590 
work, and had had a copy of the 1597 edi- 
tion; but he knew nothing of the **New 
Year's Gift" beyond the title as he found 
it in Coles' list. 

Elisha Coles, who was the first to give any- 
thing in the nature of a retrospective account 
of shorthand, was also the first to mention 
Bales* second work. There is, however, no 
evidence that he had seen a copy. He 
wrote seventy-four years after the publication 
of the work; and he may have known it 
only by repute, he may have found it men- 
tioned in a book catalog of the period, or he 
may have seen the following entry in the 
Stationers' Register: 

** 10 novembris 1599. 
Entred for their copie vnder the handes of master 

Barley and the wardens, a booke called 
BoHfaS? ^ newe yeres gift for England or the Art 
Arnalt of newe Brachygraphie Devised by Peter 
Hatfield. Bales of London gent, i Januarij 1600. 

vjd " 

**The Writing Schoolemaster" was regis- 
tered a month before publication, and ten 
years later **A new year's gift" was regis- 
tered six weeks before the date of publica- 
tion, new year's day being in each case the 
date of first appearance. A literary fashion 
of the period was not only to date and pub- 
lish works on ist January, but to include 
** New Year" in the title, as in Crashaw's 
** New year's gift for Virginia." 

It will be observed that whereas in 1590 
Bales called the first part of his book *' The 
Arte of Brachygraphie," and adhered to that 
title in 1597 after "new additions" and 
* 'better helps for the ease of the said arte, ' ' the 
work he publisht in 1600 was the *'Art of 
ne7ve Brachygraphie. ' ' By this time Timothy 
Bright' s ** Characterie" was twelve years 
old ; and interested as Bales was in all kinds 
of writing, it cannot but have attracted his 
attention. Indeed, the first edition of ** The 
Writing Schoolemaster" refers to Timothy 
Bright' s connection with shorthand. One of 
his publishers — Edmond Bolifant — was the 
publisher of William Bullokar's phonetic 
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works in phonotype. It may well be, there- 
fore, that Bales in his 1 600 * * Newe Brachy- 
graphie ' ' made a considerable advance upon 
the j>oor achievement of his predecessor. No 
copy of the work has been traced, nor any 
satisfactory allusion to one. Thomas Shelton 
and others refer to Bales among authors in 
shorthand. William Folkingham appears to 
refer to him twice. In the sentence — ** Those 
that cann these inventions will say they are 
well Laboured and of commendable use. 
The maine imputation is . . . that their 
numerous diffused and ill marshaled dictions 
and distinctions not yet Bright enough nor 
Bayled from dungeons* * and so on — he would 
seem to be mentioning Bright and Eales, and 
even Laborer; and when he, a trickster in 
words, speaks of **th* old Brachygrapher,'* 
that would seem to be, for him, the natural 
way to have designated the author of ^^ Newe 
Brachygraphie. ' * If his phrase in stage IV, 
par. 14 — '* like n produced to an acute poynt 
for th* old Br^chygrapher &c." — may be 
taken to allude to Bales' 1600 system, it is 
the only known reference to the alphabet of 
*' Newe Brachygraphie. " 

What Raphael Holinshed recorded in his 
** Chronicles" as to the minute specimen of 
Bales' penmanship presented to Q. Eliza- 
beth in 1575, had been publisht twelve years 
before Bales' first work issued from the press. 
The fact that this specimen was in Latin, of 
course presented no difficulties to Elizabeth — 
she read all that was there written ; but had 
it been within the competence of Bales to 
write Latin in his 1590 brachygraphy, which 
there is excellent ground for doubting, there 
is no disrespect to the memory of a great 
sovereign in discarding the notion that she 
could have read it so written. As to the 
Bible in a nutshell story, for which Harleian 
MS. 530 is the authority quoted by Isaac 
Disraeli in his ** Curiosities of Literature," 
it need only be observed that it was ** written 
by hym (Bales) everie word at length." 
These historic examples of penmanship can 
have had no connection with shorthand. 
And when Sir George Buc mentions Bales in 
**The Third Vniuersitie, " it is only to re- 
cord his having won a golden pen at a sol- 
emn trial in calligraphy, although he does 
also mention brachygraphy, and the possibil- 
ity of readily taking by it sermons, plays 
and speeches. Buc's tract, written appa- 
rently immediately before 161 2, will be found 
at the end — not of <* Speed's History, 161 3," 



as stated by Westby- Gibson — but of Edmond 
Howes* **Stow's Annalesof England," 1615. 



JOHN FISKE AS A DICTATER. 

BY MISS M. W. MACV, BOSTON. 

Among the prominent literary people for 
whom I have had the opportunity of doing 
shorthand or typewriting work, was the late 
Dr. John Fiske, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the popular historian and lecturer. He 
had been in the habit of doing his own writ- 
ing, and, unlike the majority of people who 
do so much handwriting, had preserved his 
good, plain, neat chirography in all the im- 
mense amount of manuscript prepared by 
himself. But the time came when he de- 
cided to try dictation to the typewriter, with 
the result of which he was so well pleased 
that he used it in the preparation of two vol- 
umes of history. The evenness, ease and 
smoothness with which he composed and 
dictated the matter was characteristic of the 
man of resources, that he was \ he would in- 
dite and dictate page after page with such 
perfect diction as not to need a single re- 
vision. It was simply marvelous to note the 
perfect command of language which he had. 
When, occasionally, the meaning of some sen • 
tence would not seem quite clear to my obtuse 
mind, I would remark upon it, and he would 
reply, **I always think if one person misun- 
derstands a sentence, another might ; we will 
change that;" and with just a thought, he 
would restate the fact in such plain language 
as could not possibly admit of a wrong inter- 
pretation. 

The favorite place in his library for his 
dictation was in one particular rocking-chair 
near the center of the room, and in the winter 
season in front of the open wood fire, which 
lent an additional luster to the literary bright- 
ness of the atmosphere. At other times he 
would draw nearer to the machine, using a 
little table for books, maps, etc., from which 
occasionally to refresh his memory. I recall 
one day, when about to record some event 
which has been duly chronicled by different 
writers, he stept to the shelf near by and took 
down one of his own earlier books, saying, 
as he did so, ** We will see what John Fiske 
says about that." 

From time to time he would devote a day 
wholly to his accumulated correspondence, 
and thus reduce his constantly-increasing pile 
of unanswered letters. 
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During the time in which I was engaged 
there Dr. Fiske was greatly prest with 
unusual cares and duties other than those of 
his professional work, one of which was the 
overseeing of the building of a new home into 
which he was just about to move at tlie time 
of his death — a beautiful mansion with a most 
magnificently-equipt library, from the loca- 
tion and fine appointments of which he was 
anticipating much greater ease and enjoy- 
ment at his labors than ever before ; and he 
already had in mind the preparation of a cer- 
tain piece of historical work which in itself 
would have exceeded all that he had pre- 
viously done. 

On entering the library in the morning he 
invariably went to his desk and busied him- 
self for a while with diary, accounts, etc., 
before commencing his daily task, and one 
morning, as I sat wailing his convenience for 
my part of his work, he remarkt, * * It seems, 
some mornings, as though life consisted in 
writing checks." 

He was very methodical about his work of 
whatever kind, but, as will inevitably happen 
where so much work is done, and one's desk 
is piled so high with manuscripts of various 
kinds, some paper or writing would some- 
times escape his eye, and one morning, after 
having lookt a long time in vain to find a 
certain missing document, I heard him solilo- 
quize thus : ** My epitaph will be, * Here lies 
the body of John Fiske, who might have 
accomplisht something in this world if so 
much of his time had not been spent in look- 
ing for things that were lost.* " 

I also assisted him in the preparation of his 
last course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, which lectures were so popular that 
the two which he delivered on certain even- 
ings of the week he repeated the next two 
afternoons. 

It was a great pleasure and privilege to see 
the man in his home life, which was excep- 
tionally charming and beautiful. 



FAKE SCHOOLS AND TEACHKRS. 

Following are some interesting extracts 
from the catalog of the Portland (Ore.) 
Business College. The Portland school is 
to be commended for speaking out in such 
vigorous terms against the fake shorthand 
schools and teachers. The spirit of sincerity 
which breathes through the articles would 
lead one to believe that the Portland school 
has been brought into direct contact with 



the fake school and well knows whereof it 
speaks : • 

It would seem impossible, in an age of general en- 
lightenment, to find any one foolish enough tobe dup»cd 
into buying a '*gold" brick ; yet the papers announce, 
every now and ilien, that some ** greenhorn*' has been 
** taken in " bv this old trick. Bamum doubtless knew 
what he was talking about when he said the American 
people loved to be fooled. That seems to be true, even 
to this day. To prove this, or that sharpers with gold 
bricks to sell are on the alert for customers, a few ad- 
vertisements are appended. Mere is one : 

. Shorthand Writini^. — I will teach court reporting in jo les- 
sons; some of my pupils have taken positions in 4 weeks; no 
use wasting time on anything so simple. " Private Teacher," 
721 Laurel street. Call evenings, after 6:30 o'clock. 

Absurd as the foregoing is, there is little doubt but 
** Private Teacher" will receive a goodly number of 
responses to the advertisement. Among them will be 
several who will be ** caught.'* Of course, not one 
who invests in this **gold" brick will learn anything 
about shorthand writing. "Private Teacher" will 
congratulate himself, however, on replenishing his bank 
account. 

Here is another taking announcement. It is more at- 
tractive than the one preceding, but equally as •* thin " 
when considered from a common-sense standpoint : 

Short Shorthand. — Old methods of stenography are too 
slow for this day of electricity; learn my new system, ihc 
shortest known ; no lines, no shade, no position — all you do is 
to write it down about the same as longhand. I will teach a 
few persons for $10 each : can be learned in a month ; expert 
reporters in six weeks. Apply early — classes filling up rapidly. 
Call at Room 13, Pansy building. 

Investigation will bring out the fact that '* Pansy 
building " is located in some outof-the-way place, and 
is cut up into little rooms and offices wholly unBt for 
school u.se, on account of being so small. Neverthe- 
less, young men and women who hope to become 
** expert reporters in six weeks" will wend their way 
to Room 13 in considerable numbers. The individual 
in charge will dispose of more than one educational 
"gold " brick, give a few " lessons" in the " new " 
system, tell his "victims" that all they need now is 
practise, and then move on to pastures new. If dig- 
nity would permit, it could be said in truth that another 
run of suckers has now been caught ; but let that pass, 
and consider the following: 

Stenography in a Week. — Solomon said " there is nothing 
new under the sun," but he had never heard of " Magic 
Shorthand." This sy>tem is a wonder; can be learned in a 
week ihai is. the principles mastered) by any one. It is the 
natural system, hence requires but little study. Lesson* 
given afternoons by a person who has a half-day position. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, also a situation. Address X. Y. Z., 
P Hox i2j6, or call at my boarding place. No. 2783 Ever- 
green avenue, and ask for the shorthand teacher. 

The natural conclusion of a thinking person would 
be that X. Y. Z. would get no pupils. Unfortunately 
for those who study under this mysterious person, he 
will probably have several. This is because many 
persons do not exercise the slightest judgment in a 
matter of this kind. It is not easy to determine why 
such is the case, but it seems that young people can be 
trapt into studying .shorthand on almost any pretext, 
provided a * * new ' ' system is taught that can be 
learned (?) in a few weeks. The extreme gullibility of 
tho.se who can be " taken in " on something "short " 
in stenography is a source of constant wonder to per- 
sons who know what complete mastery of a standard 
system really means. But we shall not despair. Some 
time, let us hope, reason and common sense will assert 
themselves, when a course in shorthand is examined 
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into. Then farewell forever to the fake teacher, for his 
occupation will be gone. 

* ******* 

Considered from the absurd claims of the ** short "- 
course teacher of stenc^^phy, time is no more. It has 
been blotted out. There is no longer the ** measured 
portion of duration" mentioned in school books. The 
supernatural has been accomplisht, and miracles are 
performed by common mortals. A few obscure teach- 
ers, by means unknown to the world, pretend to have 
set aside the question of time in the process of mental 
development and the acquisition of manual dexterity. 
As a result, these selfsame teachers claim to impart 
great skill in shorthand to any youth while you wait — 
in exchange, as a matter of course, for good coin of the 
realm. 

Sf>eaking seriously, the art of shorthand writing is a 
combined mental and mechanical operation, in which 
the mind and the hand act together ; the one to plan 
and impel, the other to respond and write. To accom- 
plish this complex result, the mind must be educated 
and the hand trained. Until a few years since, common 
sense reigned when the study of shorthand was consid- 
ered, and it was then universally conceded that it re- 
quired reasonable time, varying from five to eight 
months or longer, for any one to become an efficient 
stenographer. At present, however, an occasional ma- 
gician in p>edagogy is met with who will gravely promise 
to qualify any young man or woman to do shorthand 
work, accurately and swiftly, in a few weeks. The very 
atmosphere seems to be surcharged with such claims, 
and persons who are on the lookout for something 
•* short'* in stenography believe them. 

The twofold result of attempting to learn shorthand 
in less time than should be given to it is disappointment 
and discouragement to many young people who have 
the natural ability to become efficient stenographers, in 
a reasonable time. These misleading or attempted 
** short cuts" to proficiency are the chief cause of the 
oversupply of incompetents, who style themselves ste- 
nographers. As a rule, such a stenographer{?) will 
serve a number of months " for practise," or else se- 
cure employment with a relative or old- time friend of 
the family who will overlook mistakes that would not 
be tolerated for a moment under ordinary conditions. 
Once in a great while a ♦' short " -course stenographer is 
fortunate enough to obtain a position with an employer 
whose patience makes it possible to ''hang on " until 
able to do work that should have been handled readily 
from the first. It is not safe, however, to reckon on 
any of the foregoing plans. It is far belter to become 
thoroughly competent to do first-class work, and then 
seek employment on merit alone. This is not in har- 
mony with the "short "course idea, but it will pay in 
the end. It matters little how much is earned in a po- 
sition, in beginning practical stenography. A person 
thoroughly competent will be able to command a good 
salary very soon. There is a demand for skilled steno- 
graphic help, and always will be. Of those who can 
do fairly well, there is always an oversupply. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers' certificate has been granted 
to the following named applicants: 

Jennie E. Burnett, Southampton, N. Y. 

Fred E. Grossman, on board U. S. S. 
Prairie, Colon, Panama. Honors. 



Since last reported, the Phonographic Insti- 
tute amanuenses' certificate has been granted 
to the following- named applicant: 

Lilian J. Taylor, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by James O. Trai- 
nor, Charlottetown Business College, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

R. L. Meredith, president of the Meredith 
Business College, Zanesville, Ohio, has added 
a new department to his already well-equipt 
school — a department for the giving of in- 
struction in the writing of advertisements and 
show cards. Two instructors will be em- 
ployed, and the class will be limited in 
number, so that each pupil may receive per- 
sonal attention. 

Mrs. I. S. Skinner (certificated), in 
charge of the commercial department of the 
Oliver Ames high school. North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, has, with the aid of her pupils in the 
sophomore class, introduced an innovation in 
connection with their study of commercial 
geography. This consists of a museum in 
which are exhibited specimens of cotton boll, 
cotton seed, ginned cotton from Georgia, 
silk cocoons and raw silk raised and reeled 
in Washington, unhulled rice from Louisiana, 
and jute fiber from Texas, all received from 
Nathaniel Shotswell, caretaker of the museum 
of the United States department of agricul- 
ture at Washington. The collection adds 
greatly to the students* interest in their work. 

PERSONAL. 

Mary Batten, of Snow Hill, Maryland, 
has been reappointed one of the stenogra- 
phers in the executive department at Annap- 
olis. 

Milton W. Blumenberg, of the corps of 
official reporters of the United States senate, 
was married in Washington January 27, to 
Maude L. Abbott. 

Samuel M. Gardenhire, author of **Lux 
Crucis,*' formerly lived in Topeka, Kansas, 
where he held the position of clerk of the 
district court. Before holding that position 
he was court stenographer. Since coming to 
New York a few years ago he has been prac- 
tising law. — Boston Post. 

Eva L. Shorey, of Augusta, Maine, for 
the last six years stenographer in the execu- 
tive department of Maine, resigned that posi- 
tion recently to become private secretary to 
Congressman Burleigh at Washington. She 
is a graduate of the Portland (Me.) Business 
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College and went to Augusta at the beginning 
of the legislative session of 1896- 97 to act 
as stenographer to Speaker Larrabee of the 
house. In the spring she did some steno- 
graphic work for Congressman Burleigh, and 
a little later entered upon her duties in the 
executive department. She is succeeded there 
by Adelaide M. French, of Winthrop, Maine. 

Col. H. C. Demming attended court last 
week as stenographer. 
The colonel has been 
in the great west do- 
ing work as a geologist 
and chemist and is de- 
lighted with the coun- 
try, and has engage- 
ments which will take 
him back to Col- 
orado, Mexico, New 
Mexico, Idaho and 
a number of other 
Col. H. c Demming. p Q i n t s . — Gettysburg 
(^Pa.) Compile ty February j. 

Leonidas a. Guthrie, of Muncie, In- 
diana, the well-known 
official reporter of the 
circuit court of Dela- 
ware county, recently 
sat on the bench of 
that court for a short 
time. The judge, be- 
ing called away before 
the jury in a certain 
case returned its ver- 
dict, appointed Mr. 
Guthrie, who is also 
Leonidas A. Guthrie. an attorney, to occupy 
the bench and receive the verdict. 





DOTS AND DASHES. 

Report of Meeting of Private Business 
School Managers* Association. — The Pri- 
vate Business School Managers* section of the 
National Commercial Teachers' Federation is 
to be commended for the promptness with 
which it has issued a report of its Cincinnati 
meeting. It is the first report of any of the 
sectional meetings to appear, other than such 
fragmentary reports as have been printed in 
the different periodicals. The report shows 
that a good meeting was held. 

The Champion Rapid Talker. — Balti- 
more has produced a freak in the shape of a 
rapid talker. Lloyd Conway, who holds a 



clerical position in the offices of the B. & O. 
railroad, is said by the Baltimore Sun to read 
off pay checks at the rate of 65,040 words an 
hour, or about eighteen words a second. 
Shorthand writers need not be alarmed, how- 
ever, for it does not appear that Mr. Con- 
way's volubility goes outside his special line 
of reading off railway pay checks. 

Another Railroad Displaces Its Women 
Employees. — Another railroad has placed a 
ban upon women stenographers and clerks. 
Mr. Underwood, president of the Erie sys- 
tem, has just issued an order that hereafter 
no women are to be employed in the offices 
of this road. The women now working for 
the Erie are not to be discharged, but no 
more are to be hired, and as soon as one 
quits, the vacancy is to be filled by a man. 

The primary objection to women in the 
railroad business is their inadaptability to 
promotion. Civil service is a feature of rail- 
road work, and the ladder of promotion is 
carefully guarded. The stenographers are in 
line for better positions, and when women 
are employed this line is broken, because they 
are not fitted for other branches of work in 
this particular business. — Neiu York Tele- 
gram. 

World's Fair Teachers* Club. — A 
World's Fair Teachers' Club and Free Bu- 
reau of Information and Direction has been 
organized by a number of St. Louis principals 
and teachers of schools for the convenience 
of visiting teachers and school officers. The 
club will have on file at its headquarters, 810 
Olive street, a list of desirable lodging places 
at various prices, and will make every effort 
to place members comfortably. Every school 
teacher and school officer is eligible to mem- 
bership, and may become a member by writ- 
ing to the club and sending three two-cent 
stamps for a fraternity pin and a certificate of 
membership. Edwin D. Luckey, president 
of the St. Louis Pedagogical Society and 
principal of the John Marshall (public) 
School, is the president of the advisory board 
of the club, and Edward H. Fritch, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Commercial School Managers* Associa- 
tion and president of the Southwestern Col- 
lege, is the secretary of the advisory board. 
A circular giving full information concerning 
the club may be had by addressing Mr. 
Fritch at 810 Olive street, St. Louis. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL I903-O4. 

Charles Currier Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Reuel Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromk B. Howard, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
Morris E. Jones, 2d Vice-president, . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Frances A. Hoover, 3d Vice-president, . . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Rendrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVE committee 1903-04. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-oflScio ; 

iohn A. Hayden, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
fanchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury. Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. 1.; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Loughlin, New York, N. V.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed- 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Md.; O. Raymond Brown, Richmond, Va.; Iohn T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton. Meridian, 
Miss.; Weldon T. Smith, Raleigh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
Colombia, S. C; George C. Palmer, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 
E. R. Burgoyne, Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. Luxenberg, New 
Orleans. La.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatu- 
nooga, Tenn.; Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
III.; Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C; Morris E. 
lones, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss Jessie Besack, Des Moines, 
owa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
ler, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, A ri».; 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 

{ohn W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah ; J. H. Swopc, 
louston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 

committee on legislation. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
Roberts, New Haven, Conn.. Secretary; Edward V, Mur- 
phy, Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York, N. 
v.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Douglas A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

committee on publication. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman; Kendrick C. Hill; Louis 
E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

committkb on program 1904. 

Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Chairman : Kendrick C, 
Hill, Trenton. N. J.; Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, New York ; Charles Currier Heale, Boston. 

committee ON local arrangements. 

Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis, Chairman ; Cleorge Zol- 
linger, St. Louis. 

requirements for membsrship. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of law or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
•hall be considered a competent shorthand reporter.— Co»- . 
stUuiion Art. 3, S«c. 2. . . , . , ^ ^. ^ . ^ 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for vour state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

convention for 1904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August 15 to 20. 
Thursday, August 18, will be "Stenographers' Day. ' 



ANNOUNCEMENT.— APPOINTMENT 
OF COMMITTEE ON INCORPORA- 
TION AND PLAN OF CERTIFICA- 
TION. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the 
Cincinnati convention (see page 302 of the 
November, 1903, number of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine), I hereby appoint the 
following committee on incorporation arid 
plan of certification : Arthur Head, To- 
wanda, Pa., chairman; Kendrick C. Hill, 
Trenton, N. J.; Jerome B. Howard, Cincin- 
nati ; said committee to have power to add 
to their number. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President, 

The committee on incorporation and cer- 
tification announces the addition of the fol- 
lowing named members to the committee: 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York City. 

Arthur Head, 

Chairman, 



ANNOUNCEMENT. — ADDITIONS TO 
COMMiriEE ON PROGAM — AP- 
POINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Acting under the powers conferred on it 
at the time of its appointment, to add to its 
number and to appoint a committee on local 
arrangements, the committee on program 
hereby announces the addition of Charles 
Currier Beale to the committee on program, 
and the appointment of the following com- 
mittee on local arrangements: Frances A. 
Hoover, St. Louis, chairman ; George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis ; with power to add to their 
number. Jerome B. Howard, 

Chairman Committee on Program, 



WAR REPORTING EXPERIENCP:S. 

The third paper announced to be read at 
the fifth annual convention, Cincinnati, 
was one by Benn Pitman on **War Reporting 
Experiences." Mr. Pitman, who spoke ex- 
temporaneously, said : 

Many of my experiences as a reporter during (he 
**war times" were as unlike the reporters* experi- 
ences of to-day, as war's havoc, destruction, waste, 
and devilish mutilation and murder — professedly to set- 
tle a constitutional question — are unlike the peaceful 
activities of commercial life in these ** piping times of 
peace." I live on a hillside that commands a view 
of the long stretch of the Kentucky slopes, sep- 
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arated only by the shallow waters of the Ohio River, 
and sometimes, standing 
on my porch, the thought 
crosses my mind, that at 
one time I lookt on that 
scene when it was problem- 
atical whether lovely Ken- 
tucky should remain an inte- 
gral part of these United 
States, or whether it should 
become a foreign country, 
with separate, perhaps hos- 
tile interests, allied, prob- 
ably, to distant France or 
England ; and now the very 
thought of the one-time 
possibility of such a state 
of things seems nothing 
short of a horrible nightmare. There are certain phases 
of the war of secession through which your fathers past 
that are worth recalling, if only to make the present gen- 
eration grateful as well as proud that we are citizens of 
a great, united, and growing republic, destined not to 
disintegration, but to expansion, and the assumption of 
interests and powers in the world's affairs that our fore- 
fathers, in their old-time wisdom, religiously avoided 
meddling with. 

To reodl one of many professional experiences of the 
war times : Can you imagine that a reporter, in the 
quiet discharge of his duty, would be subjected to the 
excited yells, groans, and hisses of a big crowd of seces- 
sion sympathizers ? The incident was characteristic of 
the madness of the war times when men avowed their 
willingness to die for a theory, and committed all sorts 
of villainies, from borrowing money to murder and as- 
sassination, in the full belief that these were the least of 
two evils. 

I was engaged by the Cincinnati Commercial to re- 
port the speech of a northern copperhead, that is, one 
in sympathy with the south, which was to be delivered 
in a Kentucky town noted for its secession leanings. 
The orator was a man of mark ; a fine, fluent speaker 
of the Daniel Webster type. I met him at the hotel in 
Maysville, and rode in a carriage with him to the town 
a few miles distant, where he was to speak. We became 
quite friendly, for politics were eschewed in our talk. 
When about half a mile from the town we were met by 
a delegation of citizens, headed by the town band. Our 
orator here alighted from the carriage, and standing in 
the mud, for it was spring- time, and we were on 
a country road, he made a fine and appropriate little 
speech of thanks, expressive of his admiration of Ken- 
tucky patriotism, and his thanks for the honor done 
him. I remained in the carriage, escaped the mud, and 
of course jotted down his remarks. Then, headed by 
the band, giving us its exhilarating Dixie, followed by 
our carriage and the procession of the faithful, we made 
our way to the town hall, which was packt to the doors 
with an expectant crowd. The speaker and the reporter 
were the only occupants of the magistrate's elevated 
seat. The orator was well received, and his finely- 
modulated, sympathetic voice immediately brought him 
in touch with his auditors. He had been speaking but 
a few minutes, when his words created a scene, wholly 
unintentional on his part. Turning to me he said : 
**This gentleman here represents the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial V The words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than the excited crowd instantly gave vent to their 
hatred of that dreadful, abolition sheet in an angry yell 
of disgust, mingled with groans and hisses. As I was 
the only part of the Commercial in sight, I had to take 



the uproar for all it meant. I continued writing, for I 
was not seriously disturbed, knowing that the orator 
would soon straighten matters out; but I remember 
saying to myself — **A little difference this to our tri- 
umphal entrance into this secession stronghold." The 
orator anxiously waved his hand, and as soon as the 
hubbub subsided, he said, **This gentleman is my 
friend ; he is here to do me and the cause I stand for 
the fullest justice. 'Tis true his report will appear in 
the Cincinnati Commercial, a paper that has systemat- 
ically abused us and misrepresented our just, constitu- 
tional claims, but it will be a good thing to let a little 
light shine into their darkened understandings." And 
with this view of the case the crowd set off a heartier 
round of applause for the Commercial representative 
than was ever before awarded me for any professional 
efforts. 

During the war period the public excitement was so 
great and the demand for news so exacting that the re- 
porter often resorted to means that might be questioned in 
soberer times. On one occasion a new man was run- 
ning for congress in an Ohio district, in opposition to a 
strong, able, and avowed secessionist. I was sent a 
hundred miles to report his opening speech. The meet- 
ing was to be at eight o'clock and the only train by 
which I could leave the place so as to get my report in 
next morning's paper, left at half-past seven. I did 
not reach the place till about six, and learning the state 
of affairs, I immediately went to the hotel, where I un- 
derstood I should find my man. I found the expectant 
member of congress a youngish man, on the sunny side 
of forty. He was able, sincere, and earnest, without 
being offensively aggressive. He received me kindly. 
I told him of my dilemma, and that the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial wanted to do his side full justice, in view of the 
fact that the Cincinnati Enquirer had given undue 
prominence to the secession views of his opponent. 
Had he a prepared copy of his remarks ? If not, would 
he dictate to me the leading points of his intended 
speech ? I had a strong impression that his speech was 
in his pocket ; he had done better than that ; he had 
carefully prepared and committed it all to memory. But 
I was to find that out. ** Of course," said he, ** I know 
pretty well what I am going to talk about, but one must 
be prepared to make the most of the circumstances at- 
tending the meeting, and one always does his best under 
the excitement of a great gathering," etc., etc. I as- 
sured him that the Commercial was anxious to make 
much of his speech, especially as the Enquirer man 
^as there to belittle him and make the most of the 
enemy's tactics, etc. Would he not give me his open- 
ing thought, and some leading points he expected to 
emphasize ? He was a modest man, and not well posted 
as to the ways of the enterprising reporter. **I shall 
begin by saying," he replied, ** that the national crisis 
calls upon every man to help; the nation's life is at 
stake." **Good," I replied, as I noted the important 
fact. Thus encouraged, he went on, slowly, with a few 
more commendable platitudes, which I only interrupted 
by what might be taken for suggestive applause, such 
as ** Very good," "That point is well taken," etc., 
he continued, and in a few minutes he was striding the 
room, forgetful of the reporter, and had hypnotized 
himself to the hustings in the marketplace, and was talk- 
ing impressively to a big, sympathetic crowd. He kept 
on for some length of time, and you may be sure the 
reporter kept on loo, only too pleased with his '* scoop." 
Then a band, in front of the hotel, struck up a compli- 
mentary serenade. It had come to escort him to the 
meeting. •* Don't let that noise interrupt you," I said, 
and thus further encouraged, he raised his voice, and 
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increasing his speed as well as his stride, he shouted 
out his hopes, aspirations and confidences that the na- 
tion would survive the machinations of its deadly foes, 
etc., etc. << Capital, capital," I said, at his closing 
words, and assuring him that it was much the best plan 
to do as he had done and avoid any misrepresentation, 
and to do full justice to what promist to be a fine meet- 
ing. I thankt him for his courtesy and ran off just in 
time to catch the returning train. I inmiediately com- 
menced the transcription of my notes, which were com- 
pleted at the Commercial office in the early hours of the 
morning, and the day's paper contained a verbatim re- 
port of a speech that carried my orator to Washington, 
and probably helpt in its way to win victory for the 
Union cause. 

Mr. Murph3r's admirable paper, read here yesterday, 
very distinctly pointed out what the efficient reporter 
was occasionally expected to do for a speaker, in amend- 
ing his remarks, supplpng deficiencies, and correcting 
any slips or blunders. I may narrate, in illustration, 
an instance in which, immediately after the war, I had 
an opportunity of making a material part of an impor- 
tant speech for Senator John Sherman. The facts and 
arguments of the speech were his ; the speech, as a 
whole, was mine. I rode with the Senator from Cin- 
cinnati to Pittsburg on a Saturday, where he was to de- 
liver his speech on Monday night. Would I come to 
the senator's room on ^Sunday morning? Why, cer- 
tainly. I found him standing before a big table, cov- 
ered with printed, congressional documents and books. 
It was the time when he was formulating, with Secre- 
tary Chase, the financial scheme that was to pay or bond 
the nation's big war debt ; and a very important part 
Senator Sherman's clear-sighted statesmanship played 
in enabling this country to clear itself of the monetary 
burden that the war's destruction and waste had en- 
tailed. I said something to the effect that he might talk 
without any reference to connection, and that I would 
give him a transcription in the morning which he could 
use, to best advantage, in preparing his Monday night's 
q>eech. But the facts to be considered were so numer- 
ous, the interests concerned so important, that next 
morning the senator, instead of looking over my tran- 
scription, immediately went on with further examination 
of papers and giving his views and arguments on the 
fiKts they presented or suggested. The meeting in the 
evening was held in a hall that faced a noisy street ; the 
gathering of citizens was a large and excited one. The 
senator had scarcely spoken a dozen sentences when a 
noisy band was heard in the vestibule, heading some 
anion club that had to make its way into the hall. When 
the hubbub had subsided and auiet was restored, the sen- 
ator resumed. He had scarcely arrived at the middle of 
an important statement of facts when another band 
and another procession was heard approaching, which, 
on gaining the entrance, forced its way through the 
crowded hall, the band still giving us the benefit of its 
inspiring strains. These interruptions and delays sadly 
embarrast the senator, and what with the noise in 
the street and the disturbing conditions of a too-crowded 
meeting, Mr. Sherman, instead of doing his best, felt 
he had done his worst, and that the outcome of his 
evening's work was anything but satisfactory. At the 
close of the meeting the senator in passing me said, 
"Is not this dreadful?" I quietly assured him that 
having all his facts he might confidently leave it to me 
to straighten out matters ; which I did, and the speech, 
as printed, was so satisfactory to the senator that he 
made a special occasion to thank me for the service I 
had rendered him. 



Mr. Pitman narrated other instances of what 
might be termed exceptional reporting, grow- 
ing out of social and political conditions in- 
cidental to the war, among which was his 
report of a Jackson's day banquet, where he 
had given a fair synopsis of half a dozen 
after-dinner speeches, all drawn from modest, 
reluctant, expectant speakers, some hours in 
advance of the meeting. 



CBRTIPICATBD TEACHERS. 

CLXIII. — Margaret E. Williams. 

Margaret E. Williams is the capable teacher 
in charge of the short- 
hand department of 
Temple College, Chi- 
cago, one of the enter- 
prising business 
schools of that citj. 
She is a native of Ot- 
tawa, Waukesha 
county, Wisconsin; 
was a student at Law- 
rence University, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and 
Margaret E. William*. at the State Universitj, 
Madison, Wisconsin ; and was a teacher in 
the public schools for five years. Her phono- 
graphic training was received at Lawrence 
University. She has had an extended ex- 
perience as a practical stenographer in 
Racine, Wisconsin, and in Chicago, and is 
meeting with a full measure of success in her 
present field of work. 

The Phonographic Institute teachers' cer- 
tificate was awarded Miss Williams Decem- 
ber 23, 1902. 




03ITUARY. 

Mrs. Lizzie Coolidge Proutv (certificated 
teacher) died in January at her home in 
Wayne, Michigan. She studied phonogra- 
phy under the instruction of the editor of the 
Magazine, and had been for many years a 
successful teacher of the art. 

James P. Supple, of Helena, Montana, for 
nearly seven years the official reporter of de- 
partment one of the first judicial district of 
Montana, died in Helena January 31 after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. He resigned his 
official position a year ago and devoted him- 
self to general reporting work. He was a 
native of Chicago and was thirty-one years 
old. 
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[In the Easy Reporting Style.] 

Business Letters. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Speech of James A. Bajrmrd, of Delaware.— 
Condnned. 

ON THE JUDICIARY ACT; DEUVEKED IN THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATTVES OP THE UNITED STATES, 

FEBRUARY I9, l8o2. 
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[In the Brief Reporting Style. See page 86.] 

Speech of James A« Bayard » of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

They did not pass the act ; the legislature made 
the' law, and they were obliged by their oaths to exe- 
cute' it. The judges decided the law to be constitu- 
I* did hope, when the law past, that its effect would* be 
tional, and' I am not now going to agitate the question, 
useful. It did not touch the freedom of speech,^ and 
was designed only to restrain the enormous abuses of 
the press. It went no further than to punish malicious* 
falsehoods publisht with the wicked intention of de- 
stroying the government.' No innocent man ever did 
or could have suffered under*® the law. No punish- 
ment could be inflicted till a jury" was satisfied that 
a publication was false, and that the" party charged, 
knowing it to be false, had publisht it" with an evil 
design. 

The misconduct of the judges, however,*^ on this 
subject, has been considered by the gentleman the'' 
more aggravated, by an attempt to extend the princi- 
ples of** the sedition act, by an adoption of those of 
the" common law. Connected with this subject, such 
an attempt was" never made by the judges. They have 
held, generally, that** the constitution of the United 
States was predicated upon an*° existing common law. 
Of the soundness of that opinion I" never had a doubt. 
I should scarcely go too far,^ were I to say that, stript of 
the common law," there would be neither constitution 
nor government. The constitution is^ unintelligible 
without reference to the common law. And were we** 
to go into our courts of justice, with the mere** statutes 
of the United States, not a step could be^ taken, not 
even a contempt could be punisht. Those statutes** 
prescribed no forms of pleadings ; they contain no prin- 
ciples of •• evidence ; they furnish no rule of property. 



If the conmion'® law does not exist, in most cases there 
is no** law but the will of the judge. 

I have never'* contended that the whole of the com- 
mon law attacht to" the constitution, but only such 
parts as were consonant to'^ the nature and spirit of our 
government. We have nothing" to do with the law of 
die ecclesiastical establishment, nor'* with any principle 
of monarchical tendency. What belongs to us," and 
what is unsuitable, is a question for the sound'* discre- 
tion of the judges. The principle is analogous to one** 
which is found in the writings of all jurists and^ com- 
mentators. When a colony is planted, it is establisht 
subject*' to such parts of the law of the mother coun- 
try** as are applicable to its situation. When our fore- 
fathers colonized** the wilderness of America, they 
brought with them the common** law of England. 
They claimed it as their birthright, and** they left it as 
the most valuable inheritance to their** children. Let 
me say, that this same common law, now*' so much de- 
spised and vilified, is the cradle of the** rights and lib- 
erties which we now enjoy. It is to** the common law 
we owe our distinction from the colonists'® of France, 
of Portugal, and of Spain. How long is" it since we 
have discovered the malignant qualities which are** now 
ascribed to this law ? Is there a state in" the union 
which has not adopted it, and in which** it is not in 
force ? Why is it refused to" the federal constitution ? 
Upon the same principle that every power** is denied 
which tends to invigorate the government. Without 
this" law the constitution becomes, what perhaps many 
gentlemen wish to** see it, a dead letter. 

For ten years it has" been the doctrine of our courts^ 
that the common law*® was in force ; and yet can gen- 
tlemen say, that there** has been a victim who has suf- 
fered under it ? Many** have experienced its protec- 
tion ; none can complain of its oppression.*' 

In order to demonstrate the aspiring ambition of this 
body** politic, the judiciary, the honorable gentleman. 
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stated with much emphasis^ and feeling, that the judges 
had been hardy enough to^ send their mandate into the 
executive cabinet. Was the gentleman,*' sir, acquainted 
with the fact when he made this statement ?*• It differs 
essentially from what I know I have heard*' upon the 
subject. I shall be allowed to state the'^ fact. 

Several commissions had been made out by the late'* 
administration for justices of the peace of this territory. 
The'* commissions were complete ; they were signed 
and sealed, and left'* with the clerks of the office of 
stale to be'* handed to the persons appointed. The 
new administration found them'* on the clerk's table, 
and thought proper to withhold them.'* These officers 
are not dependent on the will of the" president. The 
persons named in the commissions considered that their'* 
appointments were complete, and that the detention of 
their commissions" was a wrong, and not justified by 
the legitimate authority** of the executive. They ap- 
plied to the supreme court for** a rule upon the secre- 
tary of state, to show cause** why a mandanius should 
Dot issue, commanding him to deliver*^ up the commis- 
sions. Let me ask, sir, what could the** judges do? 
The rule to show cause was a matter** of course 
upon a new point, at the least doubtful.** To have de- 
nied it, would have been to shut the*' doors of justice 
against the parties. It concludes nothing, neither** 
the jurisdiction nor the regularity of the act. The 
judges** did their duty ; they gave an honorable proof 
of their*** independence. They listened to the com- 
plaint of an individual" against your president, and 
have shown themselves disposed to gram'* redress 
against the greatest man in the government. If a** wrong 
has been committed, and the constitution authorizes 
their interference,** will gentlemen say that the secre- 
tary of state, or even** the president, is not subject to 
law? And if they** violate the law, where can we 
apply for redress but*' to our courts of justice? But, 
sir, it is noi** true that the judges issued their mandate 
to the executive ;** they have only called upon the sec- 
retary of state to*** show them that what he has done 
is right. It*" is but an incipient proceeding, which de- 
cides nothing. 

[Mr. Gile5*°*rose to explain. — He said, that the gen- 
tleman from Delaware**** had ascribed to him many 
things which he did not**** say, and had afterwards un- 
dertaken to refute them. He had*°* only said that 
mandatory process had issued ; that the course*** pur- 
sued by the court indicated a belief by them that***' they 
had jurisdiction, and that, in the event of uo*** cause 
being shown, a mandamus would issue. Mr. Bayard 
then'*** continued:] 

I stated the gentleman's words as I took them**** 
down. It is immaterial whether the mistake was in 
the*** gentleman's expression, or in my understanding. 
He has a right*** to explain, and I will take his position 
as he*** now states it. I deny, sir, that mandatory pro- 
cess has*** issued. Such process would be imperative, 
and suppose a jurisdiction*** to exist ; the proceeding 
which has taken place, is no*** more than notice of the 
application for justice made to**' the court, and allows 
the party to show either that*** no wrong has been com- 
mitted, or that the court has*** no jurisdiction over the 
subject. Even, sir, if the rule**** were made absolute, 
and the mandamus issued, it would not*** be definitive ; 
but it would be competent for the secretary,*** in a re- 
turn to the writ, to justify the act*** which has been 
done, or to show that it is*** not a subject of judicial 
cognizance. 

It is not till*** after an insufficient return, that a per- 
emptory mandamus issues. In*** this transaction, so 
far from seeing anything culpable in the**' conduct of 



your judges, I think, sir, that they have'** given a 
strong proof of the value of that constitutional*** pro- 
vision which makes them independent. They are not 
terrified by*** the frowns of executive power, and dare 
to judge between*** the rights of a citizen and the pre- 
tensions of a*** president. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have gone through most'** 
of the preliminary remarks which the honorable gentle- 
man thought proper*** to make, before he proceeded to 
the consideration of those*** points which properly be- 
long to the subject before the committee. *** I have not 
supposed the topics I have been discussing**' had any 
connection with the bill on your table ; but*** I felt it 
as a duty not to leave unanswered*** charges against the 
former administrations and our judges, of the**** most 
insidious tendency, which I know to be unfounded, 
and*** which were calculated and designed to influence 
the decision on*** the measure now proposed. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, has the present*** subject been com- 
bined with the army, the navy, the internal*** taxes, 
and the sedition law ? Was it to involve them*** in 
one common odium, and to consign them to one'** com- 
mon fate ? Do I see in the preliminary remarks of**' 
the honorable member the tide-page of the volume of*** 
measures which are to be pursued? Are gentlemen 
sensible of*** the extent to which it is designtd to lead 
them ?**** They are now called on to reduce the army, 
to'** diminish the navy, to abolish the mint, to destroy 
the*** independence of the judiciary ; and will they be 
able to*** stop when they are next required to blot out 
the*** public debt, that hateful source of moneyed in- 
terest and aristocratic*** influence? Be assured, sir, 
we see but a small part*** of the system which has 
been formed. Gentlemen know the**' advantage of 
progressive proceedings ; and my life for it, if*** they 
can carry the people with them, their career will*** not 
be arrested while a trace remains of what was**** done 
by the former administration. 

There was another remark of*** the honorable mem- 
ber which I must be allowed to notice. *** The pulpit, 
sir, has not escaped invective. The ministers of*** the 
gospel have been represented, like the judges, forgetting 
die'** duties of tbeir calling, and employed in dissemi- 
nating the heresies*** of federalism. Am I then, sir, to 
understand that religion*** is also denounced, and that 
your churches are to be**' shut up ? Are we to be de- 
prived, sir, both of*** law and gospel? Where do the 
principles of the gentleman*** end ? When the system 
of reform is completed, what will*'** remain? I pray 
God that this flourishing country, which, under*'* his 
providence, has attained such a height of prosperity, 
may*'* yet escape the desolation suffered by another na- 
tion by the*'* practise of similar doctrines. 

I beg pardon of the committee*'* for having con- 
sumed so much time upon points little connected*'* 
with the subject of the debate. Till I heard the*'* 
honorable member from Virginia yesterday, I was pre- 
pared only to*" discuss the merits of the bill upon 
which you are*'* called to vote. His preliminary re- 
marks were designed to have*'* an effect which I 
deemed it material to endeavor to**** counteract ; and I 
therefore yielded to the necessity of pursuing*** the 
course he had taken, though I was conscious of*** de- 
parting very far from the subject before the committee. 
To*** the discussion of that subject, I now return with 
great*** satisfaction, and shall consider it under the two 
views it*** naturally presents — the constitutionality and 
the expediency of the measure.*** I find it most con- 
venient to consider, first, the question**' of expediency, 
and shall, therefore, beg permission to invert the*** 
natural order of the inquiry. 
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To show the inexpediency of'*' the present bill, I 
shall endeavor to prove the expediency*'** of the judicial 
law of the last session. In doing*'* this, it will be 
necessary to take a view of"* the leading features of 
the pre-existing system, to inquire into*" its defects, and 
to examine how far the evils complained*'^ of were rem- 
edied by the provisions of the late act.*'* It is not my 
intention to enter into the details"^ of the former sys- 
tem ; it can be necessary only to*" state so much as 
• will distinctly show its defects. 

There*'* existed, sir, a supreme court having original 
cognizance in a*" few cases, but principally a court of 
api>ellate jurisdiction. This'^ was the great national 
court of dernier resort. Before this*** tribunal ques- 
tions of unlimited magnitude and consequence, both of 
a*" civil and political nature, received their final deci- 
sion ; and 1*°^ may be allowed to call it the national cru- 
cible of *^ justice, in which the judgments of the inferior 
courts were to*'* be reduced to their elements, and 
cleansed from every impurity.**. There was a circuit 
court, composed in each district of *^ a judge of the su- 
preme court and the district judge.** This was the 
chief court of business both of a*'' civil and criminal 
nature. 

In each district, a court was*'® establisht for affairs 
of revenue, and of admiralty and maritime*** jurisdic- 
tion. It is not necessary, for the purposes of the*** 
present argument, to give a more extensive outline of 
the*** former plan of our judiciary. We discover that 
the judges*** of the supreme court, in consequence of 
their composing a*** part of the circuit courts, were 
obliged to travel from*** one extremity to the other 
of this extensive country. In**^ order to be in the 
courthouse two months in the*** year, they were forced 
to be upon the road six.**' The supreme court, be- 
ing the court of last resort, having**° final jurisdiction 
over questions of incalculable importance, ought cer- 
tainly to*** be filled with men not only of prob- 
ity, but of*** great talents, learning, patience and ex- 
perience. The union of these*** qualities is rarely, 
very rarely, found in men who have*** not past the 
meridian of life. My lord Coke tells*** us, no man is 
fit to be a judge till*** he has numbered the lucubra- 
tions of twenty years. Men of**' studious habits are 
seldom men of strong bodies. In the*** course of 
things, it could not be expected, that men,**' fit to be 
judges of your supreme courts, would be**° men capa- 
ble of traversing the mountains and wildernesses of 
this*** extensive country. It was an essential and great 
defect in*** this court, that it required in men the com- 
bination of*** qualities which it is a phenomenon to 
find united. It*** reqtiired that they should possess 
the learning and experience of*** years, and the 
strength and activity of youth. I may*** say further, 
Mr. Chairman, that this court, from its constitution,**' 
tended to deterioration and not to improvement. Your 
judges, instead*** of being in their closets, and increas- 
ing, by reflection and**' study, their stock of wisdom 
and knowledge, had not even**° the means of repairing 
the ordinary waste of time. Instead*** of becoming 
more learned and more capable, they would gradually*** 
lose the fruits of their former industry. Let me ask,*** 
if this was not a vicious construction of a court*** of 
the highest authority and greatest importance in the 
nation*** — in a court from which no one had an ap- 
peal,*** and to whom it belonged to establish the lead- 
ing principles**' of national jurisprudence. 

In the constitution of this court, as*** a court of last 
resort, there was another essential defect.**' The ap- 
peals to this court are from the circuit courts. •*° The 
circuit court consists of the district judge and a*** judge 



of the supreme court. In cases where the distrid^ 
judge is interested, where he has been counsel, and 
where*** he has decided in the court below, the jndge 
of*** the supreme court alone composes the droLt 
court. What, then,*** is substantially the nature of tbb 
appellate jurisdiction? In truth*** and practise, the ap- 
peal is from a member of a**' court to the body of tbr 
same court. The circuit*** courts are but emanations of 
the supreme court. Cast your**' eyes on the supresst 
court ; you see it disappear, and**° its members after- 
wards arising in the shape of circuit judges. "** B^kM. 
the circuit judges ; they vanish, and immediately yoa 
perceive*** the form of the supreme court appearxog. 
There is, sir,*** a magic in this arrangement, which n 
not friendly to*** justice. When the supreme court as- 
sembles, appeals come from the*** various circuits oi the 
United States. There are appeals from** the deciaoa* 
of each judge. The judgments of each member**' paa* 
in succession under the revision of the whole body.** 
Will not 'a judge, while he is examining the sentence^* 
of a brother to-day, remember that that brother wHl 
sit*'® in judgment upon his proceedings to- morrow? 
Are the members of*'* a court thus constituted free 
from all motive, exempt from*'* all bias, which conki 
even remotely influence opinion on the*'* point of strks 
right ? And yet let me ask, emphatically,*'* whether 
this court, being the court of final resort, should*" not 
be so constituted, that the world should believe, aod^^ 
every suitor be satisfied, that, in weighing the justice 
of*" a cause, nothing entered the scales but its ircf 
merits.*'* 

Vour supreme court, sir, I have never considered as 
anything*" more than the judges of assize sitting h 
bank. lt**° is a system with which, perhaps, I shook: 
find no*** fault, if the judges sitting in bank did not 
exercise*** a final jurisdiction. Political institutions 
should be so calculated as*** not to depend upon ibc 
virtues, but to guard against*** the vices and weaknesses 
of men. It is possible, that*** a judge of the supreice 
court would not be influenced*** by the esprit du ccrfu 
that he would neither be**' gratified by the afifirmance, 
nor mortified by the reversal of*** his opinions ; but this, 
sir, is estimating the strength and**' purity of human 
nature upon a possible, but not on*'® its ordinary scale. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that, in practise,*" the for- 
mation of the supreme court frustrated, in a great^ 
degree, the design of its institution. I believe that 
many*'^ suitors were discouraged from seeing a revision 
of the opinions*'* of the circuit court, by a deep im- 
pression of the*'* difficulties to be surmounted in ob- 
taining the reversal of the*'* judgment of a court from 
the brethren of the judge*" who pronounced the judg- 
ment. The benefit of a court of*'* appeals, well con- 
stituted, is not confined to the mere act*" of reviewing 
the sentence of an inferior court, but is*°** more exten- 
sively useful by the general operation of the knowl- 
edge*'* of its existence upon inferior courts. The 
power of uncontrollable*®* decision is of the most deli- 
cate and dangerous nature. When*°* exercised in the 
courts, it is more formidable than by*°* any other branch 
of our government. It is the judiciary*"* only, which 
can reach the person, the property or life*** of an in- 
dividual. The exercise of their power is scattered'* 
over separate cases, and creates no common cause 
The great*°* safety under this power arises from the 
right of appeal. *°' A sense of this right combines the 
reputation of the*^° judge with the justice of the cause. 
In my opinion,*** it is a strong proof of the wisdom of 
a *** judicial system, when few causes are carried into 
the court*** of the last resort. — 3»I34 words. 

I To b* coniinued.'\ 
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PROCEBDINGS OP SOCIBTIES. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. — From A, A, Smithy chairman of press 
committee, March 8. — On the evening of February 23, 
at the regular business meeting, the Colorado State 
Stenographers' Association elected David Wolverton as 
its president, and J. A. Dolphin as vice-president. 

New members are being elected at each Tuesday 
evening business meeting, all of which are largely at- 
tended. Thursday evening is set aside for a speed 
class, which promises to be a success. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.— /r^w the Telegraph, February 
2S' — The second meeting of the recently-organized so- 
ciety of local stenographers was held in the rooms of 
the New London Business College last evening. There 
was a large attendance and the session was an interest- 
ing one. The constitution for the government of the 
association was practically adopted and will be entirely 
completed at a special meeting which will be held soon. 
It has been decided that the official name of the society 
shall be the New Ix>ndon Shorthand Club. The next 
regular meeting will be held the fourth Wednesday in 
March. 

An attractive program was presented at the meeting 
which was held last evening. Recitations were offered 
by John Libby and J. P. Sullivan. Thomas F. McElree 
delivered an able p>aper upon the ** Qualifications Nec- 
essary to Pass a Civil Service Examination." A brief 
discussion on the subject was indulged in by C. E. 
Nichols and Philip T. Post. The discussion of touch 
typewriting, which was to have been had last evening, 
was postponed until the next meeting. 

From the Day, March 10. — A special meeting of the 
New London Stenographers' Gub was held at the 
rooms of the New London Business College Wednes- 
day evening. The meeting was for the purpose of 
completing the compilation of the constitution and by- 
laws, which were unfinisht at the last regular meet- 
ing. For the regular meeting on March 23 a pleasant 
social time is planned. 

INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS.— /row the Ne^us, March 8.— 
The formal organization of the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Stenographers and Bookkeepers was accom- 
plisht last night, and the following officers were elected : 
President, J. O. Carson; first vice-president, Harry 
Allen ; second vice-president. Miss A. M. Hahner ; 
recording secretary, Miss Agnes Wilson ; financial sec- 
retary. Miss Mayme Deal ; treasurer. Miss E. B. Scott ; 
conductor, Miss Lillie I^rson ; warden, Chapman Fla- 
herty ; trustees, W. I. Kennett, William E. I)eno, and 



Miss Hawkins; auditors. Miss Mae Deerman, Miss 
Katie Loechle, and E. E. Smith ; business agent^ 
James O' Donnell ; delegates to Central Labor Union^ 
E. R. Shortridge and Miss E. C. Morris. 

The charter, which had just been obtained 'from the 
American Federation of Labor, was presented by Edgar 
A. Perkins. William B. Wilson, secretary of the 
United Mineworkers, installed the officers and gave the 
new organization some fatherly advice. Other words of 
advice were given by Charles Speyer, editor of the offi- 
cial organ of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— /row the Picayune, February 
14. — The business meeting of the New Orleans Stenog- 
raphers' Association, held at its hall on Carondelet 
street last night, was well attended and business of 
considerable importance was transacted. 

The treasurer's report showed a handsome balance 
on hand, so it was decided to purchase another book- 
case, the donations of books for the library having 
made it necessary to have more room. 

Mr. Marion E. Coe, C. Evan Hardin, and Miss 
Bessie L. Mohaffy were elected to membership, and 
eight applications for membership were received and 
referred to the proper committee. 

From the States, March /j. — A very large and en- 
thusiastic meeting of the New Orleans Stenographers^ 
Association was held last night at their rooms. No. 345 
Carondelet street. The treasurer's report showed a 
substantial balance on hand. The dictation committee 
reported that the dictation classes were well attended, 
and that the classes were held Tuesday and Friday 
nights. The following were elected to membership : 
Misses Katie Bokenfohr, Mary Mitchell, Mary Maud 
Suthon, Mamie Simoneaux, and Messrs. Joseph Em- 
mett Williams, Evaristie Bertonniere, Jr., George 
Kast, and Harold C. Rogers. Five applications were 
received and referred to the proper committee. 

LEGAL AND OPPICIAL.' 

CALIFORNIA. 

RIVERSIDE.— /row the Enterprise, February it. 
— S. P. Pelton was yesterday reinstated as stenogra- 
pher to the grand jury for the remainder of the sessions 
of that body. This action on the part of the grand 
jury is a clear vindication of the charges of alleged 
leakage on the part of Mr. Pelton during the early 
sessions of the grand jury as publisht in a Los Angeles 
pa[>er. Mr. Pelton is receiving the congratulations of 
his friends to day, who are glad to see that justice has 
been done him. 
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CANADA. 

MONTREAL,— From (Me Herald, February 8.— 
Mr. John C. O' Brien, Center street, who successfolly post 
the examination for official stenographer of the superior 
<oart, was sworn in Saturday by Mr. Vallee, deputy 
prothonotary. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. --/r<>w 69 Northeastern Re- 
porter , 684, — ^Thc supreme court of Indiana holds, in 
the case of Howe vs. White, that a long statement by 
a person who took down the evidence, interposed be- 
tween the conclusion of the bill of exceptions and the 
<:ertificate of the judge, while unnecessary and im- 
proper, did not vitiate the bill. 

IOWA. 

DES UOISES.—From g8 Northwestern Reporter, 
276, — ^The supreme court of Iowa states, in the case of 
Kinney vs. McFaul, that evidence of the alleged mis- 
conduct in plaintiff's counsel in argument to the jury 
was not incorporated in the bill of exceptions, and for 
this reason could not be considered. It was said, how- 
ever, that appellants' attorney was induced to forego 
having the argument taken down in shorthand by the 
promise of his antagonist to the reporter that he would 
be good, and not go outside of the record. If so, 
^counsel agreed to do and omit no more or less than the 
law exacted of him as an officer of the court, and the 
•effect of excusing the reporter merely waived having 
such a record made as to enable this court to pass on 
the question raised. 

KENTUCKY. 

HARTFORD. —/r^w the Otvensboro (Ay.) Mes- 
senger, March 8. — ^Judge Birkhead to-day appointed 
Miss Mary Smith, daughter of Col. T. J. Smith, official 
stenographer. This is by far the most important posi- 
tion in his gift in this county. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— /row the States, February 2J. 
— Charles Byrne continues to perform the duties of 
stenographer of the first city criminal court. The grand 
Jury askt Judge Gill to dismiss him, but as the judge 
knows of no reason sufficiently good in his opinion 
for the action, he has refused to grant the request. 

The grand jury claimed that Uie stenographer is in- 
competent. As far as is learned, they pointed out no 
instance of incompetency. It is true that Mr. Byrne 
was behind in his work, of which he has volumes, at 
one time, but he caught up and is now up with his 
•cases. 

He is unable to understand the action of the grand 
jury. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE.— /r<?»f the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
March to. — [Kindness of Charles Currier Beale.] An 
important tort case will come to trial in the superior 
•court at Cambridge to day, wherein the stenographer's 
notes of a similar trial by the same plaintiff against the 
same corporation nine years ago, would Bgure conspic- 
uously if they were accessible. But, unfortunately, the 
•court reporter, thinking that after a lapse of eight years 
the notes would never be called for, in cleaning out 
his desk, threw the note-book, with a dozen others, 
into his waste-paper basket. 

The notes of the first case were never written out. 
The plaintiff in today's action claims damages for a 
second accident, and the corporation counsel was de- 
sirous of knowing all the facts in detail of the plaintiff's 
case of nine years ago in preparing the defense to the 



present suit. The full testimony given in the first case, 
including the plaintiff's evidence of the injuries sus- 
tained and all the medical testimony, would be of 
almost incalculable value to the defendant 

This shows the importance of preserving the official 
reporters' note books, for no one can ever tell what 
future contingency may arise in the law. Old note- 
books, which are court records, ought to be preserved 
r^ardless of the trouble of moving them from office to 
office and storing the constantly-increasing number of 
books, and it is safe to say that the stenographer at 
fault in this instance will never again throw away a 
note-book containing an official report of a law case, 
however old, especially if the shorthand notes have 
never been transcribed and preserved in typewritten 
form. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER.— /r^« the Manchester (N H.) Unum, 
February ig. — Miss Lizzie H. Sanborn, of Laconia, 
has been sworn in as the official court stenographer for 
the present term. Miss Sanborn filled the same posi- 
tion here in September. 

NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. — From the Express, February tj. — As- 
sembljrman Cox amended his superior court stenogra- 
phers' bill so it will take effect at once instead of Sep- 
tember I. The custom is to have all code bills take 
effect September i, but as the extra stenographer is 
needed at once, the change was made. 

From the Troy (NY.\ Record, February 23.— Xn the 
assembly last night Mr. Hammond introduced a bill limit- 
ing the salaries of stenographers to surrogates in counties 
containing cities of the second class to $1,800, and in- 
creasing the price of testimony per folio from three 
cents to six cents. 

From the Legislative Digest, March 4. — Assembly 
Bill — Introductory No. 871. An act to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure relative to stenographers in 
justices' courts, introduced by Mr. Charles, March 3. 
Section 3328 is amended by adding the provision that a 
justice of the peace may, upon consent, appoint a ste- 
nographer in an action before him, whose fees shall not 
exceed three cents per folio, to be paid by the prevail- 
ing party and taxt as costs. 

This bill would simplify the present justice court 
practise, where it is the custom for the justice to write 
out in longhand the testimony taken before him. 

From the Legislative Digest, March g. — Senate Bill 
— Introductory No. 654. An act to amend the Greater 
New York charter relative to municipcd courts, intro- 
duced by Mr. Whitlock, March 8 : Amends Section 
1373 by providing that the annual salary of the stenog- 
rapher in each district shall be $3,000, instead of 
$2,000. 

From the Express, March g. — Governor Odell yes- 
terday signed the bill introduced by Assemblyman Carr 
which permits the employment of an additional supreme 
court stenographer in the third district. At present the 
law provides only for three stenographers. 

From the Legislative Digest, March to, — Assembly 
Bill— Introductory No. 977. An act to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure relative to writs of inquiry, 
introduced by Mr. Hiompson, March 9 : Amends 
Section 1215 by providing that a writ of inquiry shall 
be directed to the sheriff and shall appoint a referee. 
The sheriff or his deputy or clerk may be such referee. 
The sheriff shall summon from eighteen to twenty -four 
persons qualified as jurors to be drawn as the referee 
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shall direct. Twelve jurors shall be drawn and may be 
challenged as provided for in case of trial of issues of 
{act. Objections to testimony may be past upon by 
the referee. County court stenographer may be re- 
quired to report the testimony. On the referee's report 
either party may apply on notice for confirmation. 
The court may refuse confirmation and issue a new writ 
appointing the same or a new referee. The jurors 
shall receive the same compensation as upon trials. 

BUFFALO.— /r^w /Ae Express, March ^.— Mayor 
Knight approved of two bills yesterday, one permit- 
ting the common council to raise the pay of the police 
court stenc^rapher. 

MIDDLETOWN.— /r<?w the Press, February 17. 
— Mr. George I^ubshire, who has resigned as stenog- 
rapher in Orange county surrogate's court to accept a 
similar position at a handsome increase of salary with 
the law firm of Hatch, Keener & Clute, at No. 100 
Broadway, New York, owes his promotion to an inci- 
dent. The New York firm were called to Port Jervis 
in a reference case. Upon reconmiendation of Surro- 
gate Howell, Mr. Laubshire was engaged as stenogra- 
pher. The New Yorkers were so imprest with his 
alacrity and correctness that they concluded they had 
found the man they had been looking for, and sent for 
Mr. Laubshire to come and see them. The result was 
he was offered a position with the New York firm at 
nearly double the salary he was receiving from the 
county of Orange. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN.— /rcww j8 Southwestern Reporter, ^60.— 
In Equitable Life Assurance Society vs. Maverick com- 
plaint was made of the trial court's allowing the ste- 
nographer to read over in the presence of the jury 
certain testimony of the plaintiff while testifying in his 
own behalf, three times, and in permitting the witness 
to correct a statement therein. The court of civil ap- 
peals of Texas says that this was a matter in the sound 
discretion of the trial judge. The witness was upon 
the stand testifying, and it cannot see that the court 
abused its discretion. 



EDITORIAL. 
OLIVER DYER AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

THE snows of eighty winters have fallen 
on the head of Oliver Dyer. The 
pioneer teacher of phonography in America 
completes his four- 
score of years on the 
26th of this month. 
His has truly been an 
extraordinary career. 
Born in the backwoods 
of western New York ; 
schoolmaster at 17; 
student of theology at 
20 ; phonetician and 
Oliver Dyer. spelH ng reformer at 2 1 ; 

teacher and propagandist of Pitman phonog- 
raphy at 22 ; verbatim reporter at 23 ; at 24, 




teacher of the class in the Philadelphia high 
school which became famous for having pro- 
duced Murphy and McElhone; at 25, re- 
porter of debates in the senate of the United 
States, together with his pupil Murphy, in 
one of the two corps then employed to make 
the record for the newspapers of that day ; 
then journalist, editor, publisher ; then lawyer 
and author ; and finally minister of the gos- 
pel — these are the chief chapters in this long 
and honorable history. 

No other feature of the memorable national 
meeting of shorthand reporters in Boston less 
than two years ago was comparable in interest 
with the two addresses of this white-headed 
veteran. The first was a repetition of a typ- 
ical lesson or " lecture ** on Pitman phonog- 
raphy as given by Dyer in the forties, when 
phonography was a new thing and ** writing 
by sound * ' previously unheard of in America. 
Standing before an audience in which were 
to be found many of the leading shorthand 
reporters of the present day, Mr. Dyer ad- 
drest them with earnest directness, as if he 
knew they were merely boys and girls eager 
for a new accomplishment of which much 
was to be expected. As he proceeded, their 
minds perceived vividly, as if for the first 
time, the beauty, the simplicity, the logic, 
and the scientific truth of the system he was 
expounding. They followed him as under a 
spell, calling aloud at his bidding the vowel 
scales, tracing the strokes of the alphabet in 
the air, and reading the words and sentences 
he placed before them on the blackboard. 
With a fire and a gentle humor which were 
wonderful and beautiful, the veteran fought 
his battles o'er again, and bound to himself 
by indissoluble bonds a host of allies, all born 
since he began the work he has never laid 
down. For let us say here that only a month 
ago we received a letter from Mr. Dyer in 
which he asks that some text-books be sent 
him for the use of a boy of fifteen who is 
to-day receiving instruction in phonography 
from the same lips which taught Dennis 
Murphy half a century and more ago. 
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Even more striking was Mr. Dyer's second 
speech at the Boston gathering. Who that 
heard him will ever forget his characteriza- 
tion of Webster, of Calhoun, and of Benton — 
the giants of the senate, whose fiery words it 
was his duty to report as a youth, and of 
whom he became the biographer in his ma- 
ture years? Calhoun was to him more than 
a great man, more than a member of the 
senate to be reported. It was touching to 
hear how this young northern abolitionist, 
true to all the traditions of the Garrisonians, 
won the regard and affectionate friendship 
of the chosen defender of the ** peculiar in- 
stitution*' of slavery; and it was no less 
touching to hear his tribute in age to the high 
personal character and nobility of mind of 
the distinguisht friend of his youth. It was 
necessary to hear the words of the narrator 
to understand how this strange and appar- 
ently incongruous attachment was possible. 

Although Mr. Dyer has not been merely a 
phonographer, phonography has played an 
important, generally a leading, part in every 
scene of his career. It has done much for 
him and he has done much for it and for all 
who have come after him as members of an 
honored and useful profession of which he 
was one of the fathers. To-day, in the 
winter of his age, he lives at 86 Court street. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. Those who 
saw him in Boston must have felt that time 
had dealt gently with him, but even such 
sturdy vigor as his is not proof against the 
encroachment of time, and it is with regret 
that we must say that the rigors of this winter 
in New England have made him a prisoner 
during the recent months. 

Let every reader of the Magazine join with 
us in doing honor to his noble old age, and 
in hoping that he may still be spared to en- 
joy with tranquillity of mind and soundness 
of body some happy years of well-earned 
ease and repose. 

A VICIOUS BILL. 

THE passage without amendment of the 
bill to revise and codify the judicial 
laws of the United States, as introduced 



by Mr. Warner in January in the national 
house of representatives, would be the most 
serious blow to the interests of the profes- 
sion of shorthand reporting which could 
fall at this time. This bill proposes to 
establish a complete judicial code of the 
United States, and chapter twelve pro- 
vides among other things for the appoint- 
ment of official stenographers in the United 
States district courts. It is amazing how 
utterly a lawyer could have misconceived the 
function of the official court reporter, and how 
he could so hold in contempt the class of men 
whose skill and intelligence have effected a 
veritable revolution in the latter-day conduct 
of legal proceedings. The sections which 
undertake to make provision for official re- 
porters are a tissue of blundering perversity 
and injustice. 

In the first place, the provisions of these 
sections are such as to make the stenographer 
the mere creature of the judge, in the hollow 
of whose hand he is held. The judge has sole 
discretion in making the selection of the in- 
cumbent, no test of ability being required. 
The stenographer's tenure of office is ** the 
pleasure of the judge.*' If the judge requires 
a copy of any proceedings reported by the 
official reporter he has only to call for it, and 
the stenographer must furnish it and ** make 
no charge for such services." The judge 
may dispense with the services of the stenog- 
rapher in any particular case and may excuse 
him from the personal discharge of his duties 
and ** may appoint a stenographer pro tem- 
pore.^' In addition to the reporting of tes- 
timony, objections, rulings, exceptions, and 
other proceedings in the sessions of the court, 
the stenographer ** shall perform such other 
duties as the judge may from time to time 
require." It will be seen that so far as all 
temporal and terrestrial considerations are 
concerned, the judge has an everlasting 
"cinch" on the reporter, for not only may he 
require him to preform the duties usually put 
upon stenographic amanuenses at ten dollars 
a week, but there is no reason why he may 
not, under the proposed statute, require him 
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to cany his grip for him on circuit, or open 
the door at his wife's receptions during the 
recess. 

The versatile and talented person who is to 
perform these varied duties is provided, one 
would think, with a handsome salary. How 
much do you suppose? Just 1500 simoleons 
to bless himself with in a whole year ! Prob- 
ably it is the intention of the sapient legis- 
lator to remove temptation from the shorthand 
youth, and protect him from those blights of 
character which come with luxury and riotous 
living. The only thing we can see in the bill 
which would tend to cast a doubt upon such 
benevolent intention is the fact that he (in- 
advertently, no doubt) permits the reporter 
to collect a transcript fee of five cents a hun- 
dred words from any litigant who may be so 
unfortunate as to have to appear before the 
court. The offset for this reckless liberty, 
however, is found in the fact that the reporter 
will be required to furnish without charge all 
transcripts required by the United States. 
This will tend to foster patriotism and love of 
country in his bosom, and thus complete the 
noble character which it is the intention of 
the law to build up in the reporter. Again, 
he is allowed to show his love and zeal for his 
country by paying all his own expenses when- 
ever it becomes necessary for him to travel 
in the performance of his manifold duties. 
Then, for fear he will lose his notes if he 
carries them about with him while running 
the judge's errands, he is required to file them 
with the clerk of the court. 

If the shorthand reporters of the United 
States let this bill be enacted into a law with- 
out a protest they deserve their fate. Of 
course, no reporter of professional grade 
could for a moment afford to accept an ap- 
pointment under this law. The work they 
now do unofficially in the federal courts 
would thus be taken away from them and 
performed (but how!) by a mangy lot of 
"stenographers" who rate themselves as 
1500-dollar men, and who probably have 
scant claim to be worth the money. The 



greatest immediate sufferer in this event 
would be the legal profession itself, and 
the quality of work they would be obliged 
to put up with from these precious officials 
would no doubt ultimately lead to a re- 
vision of the law. But in the mean time an 
immense harm would have been done to the 
reporting profession — indeed, the mere intro- 
duction into Congress of such a bill as the 
one we are discussing tends to work a serious 
harm. For years reporters have had to com- 
bat a downward tendency in the state courts. 
Ignorant or designing state legislators, eager 
to make a show of economy, have made 
efforts again and again to lower the standard 
of professional skill and of compensation to 
official court reporters, unmindful alike of the 
interests of a class of officers who in general 
have had little to do with politics, of the in- 
terests of the legal profession who need the 
best services the best shorthand reporters can 
give, and of the interests of litigants and ac- 
cused persons whose life, liberty and property 
depend on the skill and fidelity with which 
the official record is made. If the national 
Congress should ever put so abominably in- 
adequate and unjust a law on the statute books 
as that proposed in the Warner bill, a steady 
decline of the status of the shorthand reporter 
in the state courts may be lookt for. Why, 
it will be askt, should Ohio pay ten dollars a 
day and ten cents a hundred words when 
Uncle Sam pays only half that much ? 

The tendency is wrong in both national 
and state courts. The shorthand reporter of 
to-day has more responsible and more difficult 
duties imposed on him than ever before. 
The cost of living and maintaining himself 
and his family in a manner befitting his in- 
tellectual and professional attainments is 
greater than it has ever been before. The 
compensation ought to be greater than it has 
ever been before. It is not true that truly 
competent reporters are to be had at low 
salaries. Any man who is truly fit to do the 
duties of an official reporter in a federal court 
can, imder normal conditions, without the 
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interference of a law, obtain an income of 
four or five thousand dollars a year, and he 
fully earns every cent of it. 

The official shorthand reporter in the fed- 
eral court should be selected under a test 
. showing his fitness for the work. He should 
be removable only for cause. He should 
have the appointment and control, under the 
sanction of the court, of any necessary assist- 
ants. He should be paid a salary of not less 
than three thousand dollars a year, and 
should receive a transcript fee of fifteen cents 
a hundred words for all transcripts fumisht, 
whether to litigants or to the government. 
He should have an office provided for him 
by the government, and in it he should keep 
on file his notes, which should be entirely 
under his control during his incumbency in 
office. He should be provided by the gov- 
ernment with such stationery and office 
equipment as the duties of his office may re- 
quire, just as other officers of the govern- 
ment are so provided. 

Any occasion which the judge may have 
for a stenographic clerk should be met by an 
amanuensis being provided by statute. The 
duties of a court reporter are as distinct from 
those of the office clerk as are those of a 
physician and a prescription- clerk. Both are 
necessary and useful in their separate spheres, 
but those spheres do not overlap. 

It is to be hoped that every law reporter 
who reads the Magazine, and every friend of 
a high standard of professional excellence in 
shorthand reporting, will make known to his 
two state senators and to at least two of his 
state representatives how utterly unjust, un- 
reasonable, and unwise are the provisions of 
the Warner bill so far as they relate to official 
shorthand reporting in the federal courts. 

AMERICANISM IN SHORTHAND. 

T^HE editor of the Bulletin of Eclectic 
^ Shorthand gives a half-score of reasons 
for using the Eclectic shorthand in public 
high schools. His first, and presumably his 
strongest, argument is that the Eclectic *'is 



an original and purely American system, that 
is, it is not derived from the Pitman or any 
English or other foreign systems, and is the 
only American system which has been an 
eminent success.*' 

America is a great country and we are 
proud to be an American, but it is not per- 
fectly clear to our groping intelligence that 
the fact of American origin is of itself a suffi- 
cient merit to stamp with superiority a system 
designed for writing the language which is 
not exclusively the language of America, but 
is the birthright of fifty millions of English- 
men in various parts of the world. 

If the Cross Eclectic system of shorthand 
is the only one of American origin which has 
been an ** eminent success,'* then it must be 
confest that America has signally failed in the 
production of vital stenographic ideas. The 
only part of America in which the Eclectic 
system has ever enjoyed a sufficient vogue to 
entitle it to claim ** eminent success" is Cal- 
ifornia. There, for a few years, under the di- 
rect personal exploitation of the author of the 
system, it was received with open arms and 
placed in as fair a position to demonstrate its 
superiority as even a purely American system 
could ask. It was introduced into the San 
Francisco public schools, into the Heald 
Business College of San Francisco, and into 
many other important institutions in various 
parts of the state, including the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena, in which 
last-named school it was taught to large 
classes by no less competent an expounder 
than the author of the system himself. It 
is only the simple truth to say that it 
proved a mournful failure in every case. 
The San Francisco school board threw it 
out at the expiration of the statutory period 
and reinstated the Benn Pitman text-books. 
Heald's Business College, which honestly 
believed it had a good thing in Cross, 
hung on like grim death until the logic 
of unanswerable events forced them to adopt 
a system which would meet the growing re- 
quirements of the business world, and now 
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the Benn Pitman system is taught at Heald's. 
In a recent number of the Heald College 
Journal the editor said: "That the Cross, 
or, as it is better known by its other name of 
the * Eclectic ' [system of shorthand] , is 
clumsy and complex, we know from actual 
test. It was introduced into the college on 
the strength of its own claims and that of a 
few strenuous adherents, some fifteen years 
ago. A long trial only served to emphasize 
its deficiencies, and the school was compelled 
to abandon it.*' And again, speaking of the 
claims of the publishers of the Cross system 
to the effect that it is **the easiest to learn, to 
write, to read, and the shortest and quickest 
in use,'* the same writer says: **We have 
tried it, and know it is none of these things." 
As to the Throop Polytechnic Institute, it is 
enough to say that not even Professor Cross 
himself could maintain the superiority of his 
system in that school, and the Benn Pitman 
system is taught there to-day. 

ERRATUM. 

IN the biographic sketch of J. Grin Mc- 
Laughlin, printed on page 74 of the Maga- 
zine for March, the location of Franklin Col- 
lege should have been given as New Athens, 
Ohio, instead of Franklin, Pennsylvania. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR MATTHEWS ON MODIFIED SPELLING. 
[In ihe writer's spelling.] 

Hetton-le-Hole, Eng., ) 
February 10, 1^04, ) 
Prof. Max MuUer said speling reformerz 
shud neither slumber nor sleep. Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews, if he haz not dropt into Max 
Muller'z shoez, acts upon hiz advise, by 
keeping American readerz informd on the 
speling question. He rites with eaz, nolej 
and moderashon, and whot iz ov almost 
grater importans, backs up hiz advocasy ov 
breef formz by adopting som modificashons 
in hiz oan speling. On this plane must re- 
form com. The old adaje — wim ouns ov 
practis iz wurth a ton ov advise — reseevz rec- 
ognishon at the handz ov Prof. Matthews. 
Had all professorz hu hav advocated speling 
reform foloed the same method for forwerd- 
ing the reform az he iz duing, the reform 



ov English speling wud hav been in a diferent 
pozishon to- day. 

Prof. Matthews practisez whot he preachez, 
his pulpit for the nons being Munsefs Mag- 
azeen for February, wherin he shoez that the 
English langwaje from its begining haz un- 
dergon meny chanjez ov varius kindz ; need- 
les gramatical complexitiez hav been simpli- 
fied, its vocabulary enlarjd, meaningz turnd 
riht round about, pronunsiashonz alterd, 
and itz speling shed of redundansiez. 

He protests against foren formz when An- 
glosized equivalents ar current; thus closure 
iz preferd to clotOre; employee to employ^. 
Foren pluralz he discurajez. All boroed 
wurdz which hav becom aclimatized he wud 
pluralize acording to English uzaje; thus, 
cherub, cherubsy not dierubim; criterion, 
criterionsy not criteria; formula, formulas^ 
not formulae ; beau, beaus^ not beaux ; me- 
dium, mediums^ not media. 

Just az the abominabl ligature se haz been 
disseverd in economics (aeconomics), trag- 
edy (tragaedy), etc., so shud a similar opera- 
shon be performd on behaaf ov esthetic^ me- 
dieval, matuuver. 

He pleadz for theater, center, honor, color, 
cider, wagon, jail, etc. 

Prof. Matthews employz tho, altho, analog, 
which the editor ov Munsey jenerusly per- 
mits. Authorz hav suferd at the handz ov 
editorz and printerz in being bound ** by the 
rule ov the offis. * ' Perhaps Prof. Matthews* 
freedom in Munsey may herald a similar lib- 
erty for utherz ; a dubl gain, to authorz and 
for modified speling. For this gain Prof. 
Matthews and Munsey dezerv to be honord. 

H. Drummond. 



MISDIRECTED EFFORT. 

Baltimore, March 14, 1^04, 
Inclosed you will find a specimen of re- 
porting notes which I took during a few min- 
utes in court one day. I have been studying 
the Benn Pitman system for nearly eight 
months without a teacher, and hope that if 
you think this specimen worthy you might 
give it a small space in your valuable Maga- 
zine. I am sixteen years of age, and hope 
some day to be a successful stenographer. 



[The notes inclosed in the foregoing letter 
are so full of errors that we do not regard 
them as constituting a good specimen of pho- 
nography, and we cannot, therefore, use 
them in the Magazine as suggested. A 
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young man of sixteen should be far more 
anxious to improve his style of note-taking 
and to make a really capable reporter of 
himself than to show his immature efforts in 
print. We would refer our correspondent to 
an article printed in the Phonographic Mag- 
azine for April, 1903, p. 96, which we ad- 
vise him to read and consider thoughtfully. 
It will, we hope, make clear to him what we 
think every one really qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject must perceive to be 
the only sound basis for really expert report- 
ing skill — the power to write slowly and cor- 
rectly. He should let his efforts for the next 
few months be to acquire in a high degree 
this p>ower of slow and accurate writing and 
at the same time make a review of his text- 
books so as to dri^e home a perfect famil- 
iarity with the principles. The outlines he 
uses for certain words show that he is still 
deficient in this. He should have the dic- 
tation exercises of the Manual read aloud 
to him and write them word by word many 
times. A little serious training of this kind 
will put him in a way to utilize to its full 
effect his natural talent for rapid writing, 
which is plainly shown by his notes, faulty 
though they are. — Ed.] 



TRANSCRIBING ANOTHER'S NOTES. 

Court of Common Pleas No. 2, ) 
Pittsburg, March i6y 1^04, j 

In the issue of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine for March, I notice references to tran- 
scribing from another's notes. This is a 
matter that has always interested me and I 
feel like inflicting upon you some of the ex- 
periences within my knowledge. 

Hon. Arthur Kennedy, whom I succeeded 
in common pleas court No. 2, invariably 
handed his note-books to an operator, by 
whom they were transcribed. 

About ten years ago I was called into No. 
3 court to relieve L. W. Mendenhall, stenog- 
rapher of that court, who had been taken ill. 
Soon afterward the judge, not noticing the 
change in stenographers, called upon me to 
read the testimony of a witness, in regard to 
which some dispute had arisen, which had 
been reported by Mr. Mendenhall the pre- 
vious day. The notes being of the copper- 
plate variety, I was able to do so without 
hesitation. 

Some two years ago I was called upon to 
furnish a transcript of a murder Case reported 
by me in 1894. Being very busy at the 



time I turned my notes over to my brother^ 
who got out over six hundred pages of tran- 
script from them, upon less than fifty of 
which there were errors or omissions. 

A few years ago Alfred W. Beatty did con- 
siderable reporting in No. 2 court. He broke 
down from over-work, and in his absence my 
colleague, C. T. Full wood, dictated from his 
[Mr. Beatty' s] notes a case of about 125 
pages and delivered the transcript with no 
omissions. There was no objection from 
counsel on either side, so, although it was not 
compared by Mr. B«itty, it was presumably 
correct. 

Most of my work is dictated straight to the 
machine, as I find that a more satisfactory 
method than any other. A few days ago I 
came to my office after taking a hearing, and 
in fifty minutes dictated to Miss Margaret 
Hughes testimony to the amoimt of nearly 
5,000 words. Two hundred and twelve or 
218 words is fast for memorized matter, but 
an average of 90 to 100 words a minute on 
new matter seems to me enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. I have at times dictated to 
the same operator at that rate for eight to ten 
hours during a day. Edwin L. Allen, 

Official Stenographer. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which tliey want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers willbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissrnting opinion is 
held.] 

THE SHADED LOOP TO REPRESENT ZD. 

In paragraph 94 of the Manual you say, 
* 'after a single stroke the form f must be 
used, except after /^^^_^ and ^ when the 
loop may be used, but must be shaded." 
Why do you specify these particular forms or 
outlines? Please give me your rule or reason. 

A. S. 

Answer. — ^The particular forms mentioned 
in paragraph 94 of the Manual are specified 
because it is only after these strokes that the 
loop can be shaded, since it is only after 
these strokes that the line which forms the 
loop is written down. 



NO examination necessary. 

What examination must necessarily be past 
in order to enable one to procure a place as 
official reporter in the United States senate 
or house of representatives, assuming that 
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there was a vacancy? Also, who makes the 
appointment? W. T. W. 

Answer. — We are not aware that any ex- 
amination would necessarily have to be past 
by a candidate for the place of official re- 
porter of debates in the national senate or 
house of representatives. In the senate the 
reporting is done by contract made between 
the senate and the two official reporters — 
Theodore F. Shuey and Edward V. Murphy. 
Messrs. Shuey and Murphy both take notes 
on the floor of the senate and are assisted by 
a corps of reporters employed by themselves. 
In the house, the official reporters are ap- 
pointed by the speaker. We feel very sure 
that their employment is not in any way 
controlled by the civil service laws, and 
that the speaker has a free hand in selecting 
any man he may wish for the place. So far 
as we have heard, no man appointed by one 
speaker has ever been removed by a succeed- 
ing speaker, all appointments having been 
made to fill vacancies caused by death or res- 
ignation. 



A SEARCHING EXAMINATION. 

For a number of years past all appoint- 
ments of official reporters of the superior 
court of Massachusetts have been made from 
an eligible list obtained by examination of 
applicants. These examinations have been 
conducted by a board of examiners appointed 
by the justices of the superior court, con- 
sisting of three of the official shorthand re- 
porters of the court. To show the searching 
nature of these examinations, a set of the 
papers used at one of them, and sent us by 
Charles Currier Beale, one of the examiners, 
is here given. 

SCHEDULE OF RANKING. 

PAPERS. 

"C* — Spelling, 25; Punctuation, 10, . . .'. =35 

♦•D**— Legal terms, 50, =50 

•« E*'— Diseases, 10, =10 

«*F** — Miscellaneous, 100, =100 

««G*'— Duties of Reporter (10 each). . . . .=80 
**H*' — Legal Proceedings (5 each), =25 

300 

DICTATION. 

Test I (3), 100 

Test 2 (5), 200 

Test 3 (8), 100 

Test 4 (10), 100 

Test 5 {15), 100 

600 



READING BACK. 

Test I (14), too 

1,000 

TIME SCHEDULE. 

1. Give out numbers and have *< A" filled out and re- 

turned. (Five minutes.) 10:00-10:05. 

2. Fill out «* B.*» ( Ten minutes. ) . . .10:10-10:20. 

3. Dictation, 750 words, average testimony, at rate of 

150 words per minute 10:25-10:30. 

4. Fill out *«C." (Twenty minutes.) . .10:35-10:55. 

5. Dictation, 875 words, average testimony, at rate of 

175 words per minute 11:00-11:05. 

6. Fill out •* D. " (Thirty minutes.) . . 11:10-11:40. 

7. Recess. (Ten minutes.) 11:40-11:50. 

8. Dictation, 750 words, judge's charge, at 150 words 

per minute 11:55-12:00. 

9. Fill out *«E.** (Ten minutes.) . . .12:05-12:15. 

10. Dictation, 625 words, very technical, at 125 words 
per minute 12:20-12:25. 

11. Fillout **F.*' (Forty minutes.) . .12:30-1:10. 

12. Noon recess 1:10-2:00. 

13. Fill out ««G.'* (Thirty minutes.) . . .2:10-2:40. 

14. Reading back from test 5. (Ten minutes. ) 

2:45-2:55. 

15. Extempore dictation 3:00-3-30. 

16. Fill out «*H." ( Twenty minutes. ) . .3:35-3:55- 

A. 

Date 

Applicant's No 

Name 

Business address 

Home address 

DIRECTIONS. 

A card with a number stampt thereon will be found 
in the envelop herewith. Fill in above blanks as speci- 
fied, using number found on card, inclose in envelop, seal, 
and hand to examiners with your first paper. Retain 
the card for reference, and write same number on each 
further paper or transcript prepared. 

B. 

Applicant's No. . . . Limit of time for preparing 

this paper, ten minutes. 
Age, 

State the extent of your general education, giving the 
highest school you attended, and the course of study 
there pursued. 

State particulars of your stenographic education. 

State how long and in what capacities you have been 
engaged in stenographic work, and what experience, if 
any, you have had in verbatim reporting. 

State whether you have studied any language other 
than English ; and, if so, whether you are able to read 
or speak the same. 

State the condition of your (a) general health, 
(b) eyesight, (c) hearing. 

Paper C deals with spelling and punctua- 
tion. The fifty words selected are such as 
any shorthand writer may be called on to 
write at any time and readers of the Magazine 
would do well to test their own knowledge by 
examining themselves on these words. 

C. 
Applicant's No. . . . Limit of time on this paper 

twenty minutes. 
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SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Some of the following words are misspelled. Re- 
write such correctly, doing nothing with those you 
think correct. 



accommodate 

argueing 

blamable 

neglegence 

incomprehensible 

damaging 

derelict 

judicial 

mallicious 

difficult 

ellevated 

emergency 

noticable 

exhorbitant 

nurosis 

nuresthenia 

exhort 

dissapointment 

exagerate 

habitual 

indefatiguable 

faithfull 

dillatory 

hemorhage 

collateral 



appellate 

littigation 

alegation 

inovation 

estopple 

subpoena 

demurrer 

irreleyant 

negociate 

obbligatory 

interogatory 

affidavit 

plentious 

irrepairable 

testator 

insolvent 

supression 

machinary 

relieve 

recieve 

pendency 

definite 

inelligible 

cloroform 

irresistable 



Insert punctuation marks in the following, and 
underline all letters which should be capitals: 

q now mr hill in as few words as possible tell thecourt 
and jury what he did and if he pointed at anything tell 
what he pointed at when he gave the orders or direc- 
tions a if i had the model here sir i could explain 
better where mr jones pointed and where he did not 
that is the way he motioned i think he said pointing 
to a pile of plank take some of them and build a run 
across there and carry it over 

q well now what did you do in consequence of this 
direction a well sir we laid two planks down side by 
side from that hard pine plank over kind o comerwise 
and then we laid one in the center of the two with one 
end resting on the hard pine plank and the other end 
resting on the other spruce plank and one in the center 
to make the planks firm 

The applicant's knowledge of legal and 
medical terms is well tested in papers Dand E. 

D. 

Limit of time on this paper, 
thirty minutes. 



Applicant's No. . 



Define the following legal 
Perjury 
Affiant 
Defendant 
Administrator 
Affidavit 
Liabilities 
Declaration 
Prima facie 
Alias 

Real estate 
Power of attorney 
Superior Court 
Trespasser ab initio 



expressions : 

Bill of exceptions 

Plaintiff 

Executor 

De bene 

Assets 

Deponent 

Answer 

Res gestae 

Alibi 

Personal estate 

Laches 

Supreme Court 



E. 
Applicant's No. . . . Limit of time on this paper, 

ten minutes. 
State in general terms the part of the body affected 
by the following diseases : 

Palmonary tuberculosis Ankylosis 
Lumbago Caries 

Bronchitis Angina pectoris 

Neuritis Cataract 

Anemia Appendicitis 

That a good general knowledge is indis- 
pensable to the applicant is shown by paper 
F. How many of the Magazine readers can 
give correct and intelligent answers to the 
ten questions here propounded ? 



Applicant's No. 



F. 

Limit of time on this paper, 
forty minutes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Name one American writer in each of the follow- 
ing classes, together with a well-known work of each : 

(a) Historians. 

(b) Poets. 

(c) Novelists. 

2. Name two important events of 1903. 

3. Name three of the greatest modem inventions, 
and the inventor of each. 

4. The following quotations are not exact Give the 
exact quotation, and also the author or source if you can. 

" To be or not, that is the question." 

** Peace has its victories no less renowned than war.'* 

** None but the brave deserve the fair." 

**Just as the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined." 

** To err is human ; to forgive is divine." 

5. State the greatest invention or discovery ever 
made, in your opinion. 

6. Name three military or naval heroes of wars in 
which the United Slates has been engaged, stating the 
war in which he served, and some event with which he 
was associated. Do not name more than one from any 
war. 

7. Name a great musical composer, giving his na- 
tionality and some well-known work. 

8. Name the greatest American statesman, in your 
opinion, and give your reasons. 

9. Give the names of the authors of the following : 

Vanity Fair. 

David Copperfield. 

Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Biglow Papers. 

Hiawatha. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 

America. 

Tbanatopsis. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

10. Give the name of one work by each of the fol- 
lowing authors : 

John Milton. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
John Bun3ran. 
J. G. Whittier. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

The remaining papers have to do exclu. 
sively with the work of the court reporter, 
and include tests in writing at various rates 
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of speed, ranging from 125 words a minute 
on technical matter to 175 words a minute on 
simple testimony. 

G. 
Applicant's No. . . . Limit of time for this paper, 

thirty minutes. 

DUTIES OF A COURT REPORTER. 

1. State what a reporter should do when a witness 
speaks too rapidly for him to report verbatim. 

2. State what a reporter should do when directed by 
the Court to ♦* strike out" a portion of the testimony. 

3. State the duty of a reporter with reference to 
marking exhibits, and how to avoid mistakes in prop- 
erly numbering the same. 

4. State what portions of the proceedings in a trial 
are required by statute to be taken by the reporter. 

5. State how the reporter's notes may be indext for 
immediate reference during a trial. 

6. State what the reporter should enter in his notes 
when a witness indicates an object oi* a distance by 
gesture, without describing the same inVords. 

7. State what the reporter should d<J with reference 
to taking notes when a witness is called to the jury-rail 
to describe a plan or model, and does not speak loud 
enough to be heard by the stenographer. 

8. Jsimes Hanunond & Company are suing Robert 
Jones and William Smith (as individuals) in the Su- 
perior Court of Suffolk County, in this state. The pre- 
siding justice is Hon. Francis A. Gaskill. The docket 
number of the case is 14250. The plaintiff's attorney 
is Robert M. Morse, Esq. ; the attorney for defendant 
Jones is Alfred Hemenway, Esq.; and the attorney for 
^defendant Smith is Henry M. Rogers, Esq. The case 
is heard before a jury in the second session. The date 
of trial is to-day. The first witness for the plaintiff is 
Samuel Merrill. Write out in proper form the heading 
of the case down to and including the calling of witness 
to stand, and the usual first question and answer. 

H. 
Applicant's No. . . . Limit of time for this paper, 

twenty minutes. 

LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

1. WTiat is ** taking an exception," and what is the 
purpose of it ? 

2. State the terms by which the parties to the follow- 
ing classes of legal proceedings are described : 

!a) Actions at law. 
b) Criminal causes, 
c) Writs of entry, 
d ) Divorce proceedings. 

(e) Proceedings for assessment of damages for tak- 
ing of land for public uses. 

3. Name the different stages in the examination of a 
witness, and by whom conducted. 

4. State the order of proceedings in the trial of a 
•civil case. 

5. What is meant by a hypothetical question ? 

NO. 3.— Rate of 150 words per minute. 

THOMAS M. GRADY, being called on behalf of 
the defendant, testified as follows : 

Q. What is your name? A. Thomas M. Grady. 
Q. Where do you live? A. 26 Valentine St., Rox- 
bury. Q, What is your business? | A. 1 am now at 
present employed with the Boston Elevated Railway as 
watchman. Q. Were you formerly a motorman in the 
«mploy of the | railroad ? A, Yes, sir. Q. For how 
long a time ? A. 1 think it was a year and a month. 
^. How long before this | accident had you been in the 



employ of the railroad as motorman? A. What do 
you mean? Q. Before June, 1900. A. Was I | a 
motorman ? Q. Yes, sir ; how long before that had you 
been working as a motorman ? .^. A year and a month. 
Q. And running | from where to where ; what cars ? 
A. Mostly in Brookline. Q, Now, Mr. Grady, you were 
the motorman on this car? A, Yes. Q. Now, ||I wish 
you w6uld commence and tell in your own way just what 
happened, and how it happened, and all you did, in rela- 
tion to I this accident. A. On the afternoon of June 
29, 1900, at twenty minutes past three, I left the Sewall 
street stables, Brookline, for i East Boston Ferry. I 
got along as far as Mission Hill ; I made several stops 
between the stable and the stop at Mission Hill churdi; 
I I made a stop there and took on some passengers — I 
don't know how many it was — and I got the bell, and 
I started | to go down the hill towards Roxbury Cross- 
ing. Q, Is the church on about the top of the hill ? 
A, Yes, sir. Q. Go on. | A, I started down the hill. 
Everything went well, as (ar as I knew ; yes ; every- 
thing was all right, as far as I knew. I || got down to 
Parker Street, and a fireman ran out and ran in front of 
the car, and wanted to get on the left-hand | side. I 
started to wind up the brake, and found that it would not 
take. I took and tried it again, and it was just I the same. 
I saw that there was something wrong, ana I turned 
around to the conductor, and told him to put his brake 
on, mine | was broken. I then reverst the car, threw 
the reverse. It was a rheostat. I put the power on, 
and saw that didn't work. | Q, Saw what? A, Saw 
that didn't work. I took and shoved the reverse back 
again, and tried it again the same way, and I J saw it 
did n't work, and that is all I done. Q, How fast was 
the car going? A. Oh, I should say thirty miles an || 
hour. Q. Finally, you mean, down the hill ? A, Yes. 
Q, And it ran off the track — look at this picture, and 
see if that | is the way. Did you stay at your post as 
motorman ? A. Yes, sir. Q, And what did you en- 
counter? Just describe what stopt 3rour | car. A. How? 
Q. Just state exactly what you did, what you ran 
against, and what stopt your car. A, When I got to 
going I down under the bridge, instead of the car tak- 
ing die curve and. going down Tremont street, it jumpt 
the rail, shot across the street, climbed i on to the side- 
walk, struck a wooden pole on the left, and plunged 
into the window, and took me in with it. Q. You 
stayed | right at your post? A. Yes, sir. Q. Did you 
get cut? A, Yes, sir. Q, You went through the 
glass there ? A. Yes, sir. || Q, Now, did you do all 
you could to stop that car? A. Yes, sir. Q. Did 
everything you knew how ? A. Yes, sir ; it | could not 
be stopt. Q, And you had no reason to suppose that 
everything was not all right until it gave out, as I un- 
derstand I you ? A. Yes, sir. Q. How long had you 
run this particular car, if you remember, Mr. Grady? 
A. Well, that I can 't remember. I | do n't remember, 
not the exact time. Q, Had you run it that day? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. What other trip had you run it 
that I day ? -^. I think it was the I .-30 trip. Q. Over 
the same route ? A. Yes. Q. Was it a usual car, a 
car I similar to others in use ? A. Yes, sir. Q. On 
the road? A. Yes, sir. Q. For how long a time? 
A. Was that car || on the road ? ^. A car similar to it 
used ? A. Well, I should say two or three years. 

NO. 5. — Rate of 175 words per minute. 

JOSEPHINE SPENCER, being called on behalf of 
the defendant, testified as follows: 

Q. What is your name? A, Josephine S[>encer. 
Q. You are the daughter of the last witness ? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. How old are you? A. Twenty -four. 
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Q. I You live with your father ? A. Yes, sir, Q. And 
always have? A. Yes, sir. Q. How old were you 
when your mother died? A. Well, I was going | on 
nine years old; almost nine years old. Q. Do you 
remember the time when your aunt came there? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. Now, when your aunt came there, 
I were you going to school ? A. Yes, sir. Q. And 
for how long a period did you go to school ? A. Went 
to school until I was fourteen years | old. Q. What did 
you do after that ? A. I stayed home for two or three 
months. Then I started to go to work. ^. Where 
did you work? | A. Lewando*s French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Establishment, in Watertown. Q. Whether 
or not you helpt your father after you went to work ? 
A. Yes, sir ; I did. Q. Now, do || you remember the 
time that your father became seriously sick there? 
A. Yes, sir. The first time? Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. About how long after your mother's | death was 
that ? A. About two years and a half. Q. Do you 
know about what your father gave your aunt up to Uiat 
time ? ^. I know he | paid her two dollars a week. 
We were always present when he gave it to her. 
Q. Do you know anything about after that when he 
stopt paying her ? ] A. Well, a very short time after he 
got sick. Q. Do you know anything about any con- 
versation your aunt had with your father about the pay- 
ment of the I two dollars after that, or did you hear her 
say anything about it ? A. No ; I never heard her say 
a word about it. Q. About the time that | your father 
got sick, up to that time whether or not your aunt had 
stayed at home ? A. Well, she stayed at home until he 
got sick. Q. What were || her duties there? What 
did she do ? A. In a general way she done the work. 
We helpt her as much as we were able then at the 
time ; { of course we could only do the chores, go up 
and down stairs. She hardly ever went up and down 
stairs. Q. About the time your father got sick, | what 
were you able to do ? A, Able to wait on him some ; 
do the dishes and different things like that. Q. I>o 
you know whether or not your | aunt went out work- 
ing? A. A very short time after my father stopt 
paying her. Q. How often did she go out? A, When 
she first started to go | out to work, she went out every 
day, as a general rule, for the first few years that she 
started. Q. How often after that time? A. From 
two I to three to four days after that. Q. Regularly ? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. How much of the day would she be 
away? A, Most all the day. Q. Do you |{ know 
whether or not she had any meals at home ? A. Al- 
ways had her breakfast, always. Q. Do you know 
whether or not she had dinner and supper at | home ? 
A. At times she had her supper, a slight lunch. Q. At 
the time she went out to work, you at that time were 
how old ? A. Twelve | years old. Q. Did she, after 
the time she went out to work, do the work around the 
house as she had done before she went out to work ? | 
A. No. Q. Who did it ? A, I done the biggest part 
of it. Q. What did you do? A. Well, I got up early 
in the morning, had | to get up between half-past five 
and six o'clock, and do all I could do before I went to 
school, and done all I could do at noontime, I and went 
back to school, and came home at half-past four and 
helpt to get the supper, and Saturdays had to work all 
day long ; I was never allowed || to play. Q. Would 
you do any washing ? A. Yes, sir. Q, How much of the 
washing did you do ? A. I always done every stitch 
of my own | clothes. She never even washt a pocket- 
handkerchief for me, and as soon as I was a few years 
older, I did the biggest part of the washing. Q. \ Did 
you do any of your father's washing ? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And your brother's? A. Yes, sir; at times. 



Q. How much would your aunt do at the | time she 
Was out working ? I mean in a general way. .4. Sbe 
used to get up and get the breakfast and leave the rest 
to us. We got I some of our own breakfast. She 
sometimes was gone by the time my brother and sister 
were downstairs, but she wasn't in the house to do 
much work. She | very seldom done much at nigifat. 
After I started to work, I was working all day, and we 
done the washing at night ; done it between us. She 
done some, |{ and I some, and my brother helpt us 
to wring the clothes. 

NO. 8. Rate of 150 words per minute. 

CHARGE OF THE COURT. 

Afr. Foreman and Gentlemen : 

Philip Lloyd, the plaintiff in this case, says that upon 
the 19th day of July, 1898, at about six { o'clock in the 
evening, returning to his home in Everett, he met with 
an injury while he was a passenger in the cars of the | 
Boston Elevated Railroad Company, the defendant in 
this case, as tliat car was about passing the old station 
of the Fitchburg Railroad Company in this | city ; and 
he says that he has suffered grievous injury because of 
that accident, and that that accident was due to the 
failure to take | care, of the Boston Elevated Railroad 
Company, in the protection of its passengers. 

He says that the injury which he has suffered has 
damaged him | in some sum between the nominal sum 
of one dollar and one hundred thousand dollars, and he 
asks you, acting with common sense and with || all 
good judgment, to say as between him and this de- 
fendant, what sum of money, if you find that this 
defendant was negligent and that | negligence resulted 
in harm to him, it ought to pay to him by way of recom- 
pense or compensation. 

Perhaps, gentlemen, it would be well for | us to go 
with him upon his journey and to see in an analysis of 
this case what happened, because it may assist jrou in | 
determining as to whether or not this corporation was 
guilty of negligence ; and, because it may enable you to 
apply the law which I shall J from time to time give 
]rou, I desire to preface that journey by sajring to you 
that the burden of proof with all its consequences, '| is 
upon the plaintiff in this case. That means, gentle- 
men, that you are to weigh the evidence which has 
been produced before you ; that jrou || are to determine 
wherein the preponderance of testimony lies, and that^ 
judged alone by weight,, you are to say whether or not 
in any particular | instance which it is necessary to 
prove, this plaintiff has establisht the claim which he 
contends for ; and I desire to say to you again, | and 
to say to you now as forcibly as I may, that the de- 
fendant corporation is under no obligation to prove 
anything. It stands here | as a defender. The plain- 
tiff stands here as an assertor of certain claims, and 
must prove them by a preponderance of the testimony. 

Now, then, | when mis car was going along by that 
station, it is agreed, I think, that Uie plaintiff sitting 
as he lawfully might, and in the | exercise of due care, 
was upon the front seat of the car, and that while he was 
sitting there, the whole or a part of || a cash register 
which was above his head, came down upon him. 
The question which you have to pass upon then is how 
it came | upon him, and whether or not this corporation 
was in any way to blame for it. 

It is said by the plaintiff that only a | portion of the 
instrumentality which I call a cash register came upon 
him. You have perceived that that cash register is 
made up of the | cash register proper, and the frame in 
which it is contained. The plaintiff says, as I under- 
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stand it, that the cash register proper came 4own | and 
struck him upon his head. 

The defendant says that the whole of thf cash regis- 
ter, the cash register proper and its frame, came 
down, I if it came down at all, at that time, and there 
is a shade of difierence in the results which may follow 
from it as || you adopt one conclusion or the other, and 
I think, although it is for you to determine in what 
order you will consider the testimony | that it would be 
well for you at the outset to pass upon that question. 
Did, as the plaintiff says, the cash register proper 
come I down ; and if so, what was the cause of its 
coming? 

The reason why there may be some difference about 
it lies in this fiEu:t, | which has been stated by counsel : 
If the cash raster came down as a part or as a whole 
upon this plaintiff, who was a | passenger in the exer- 
cise of due care, it is easy for you to see as practical 
men that it probably and usually would not have | come 
down unless somebody had been careless or negHgent 
in its management. That would be the ordinary pre- 
sumption from it, and to that extent, it || having come 
down, the plaintiff has met the burden of proof ; not 
the buiden of proof upon the whole case, but he has 
establisht what is called a prima facie case ; he has put 
upon the defendant the obligation of going forward and 
explaining, if he can, that the fiedl of that register was 
not due to its neglect 

NO. 10. Rate of 125 words per minute. 

ARTHUR H. NICHOLS, upon continued direct 
examination, testified as follows : 

Q. Will you now proceed. Doctor? A, It might be 
necessary to make repeated examinations. There was 
the history of acute | trouble with the lungs, described 
in detail by Dr. Spears. The first described to me was 
on the 28th of | October. It was characterized by 
fever and dyspnea. Q. What is dyspnea ? A. Diffi- 
cult breathing. It means slow, lalx>red breathing. 
This I began with a decided chill, a cough, high fever 
and the raising of sputa. The second of these, the 
second acute | attack described by Dr. Spears, occurred 
on the nth of November ; the Sjrmptoms the same ex- 
cept temperature ran higher ; same symptoms | coining 
from the lung ; and then there was the third, about 
the middle of January. Now, in trying to find || some 
cause for this first chill, when I was examining the 
man^s fistula, and noticed discharge from it, I askt 
him I if he was conscious of that discharge, and he said 
he was, and I askt him if he remembered when he | 
first noticed it, and he said at the time of his chill in 
October. Therefore, it seemed to me that the J cause 
of his acute lung trouble might fairly be ascribed to in- 
fection from perineal wound, either from uremia or 
inflammatory process. | Q. What does medical science 
say about the connection of these two, that is, a fistula 
and the lung in a | quiescent condition from time to 
time? A, There is a connection between the two. 
Q. Proceed, Doctor, to make that || clear, the connec- 
tion between the two. A. There is believed to be an 
interdependence, a direct relation between fistula of 
that I part of the body and lung trouble, when the lung 
trouble is tuberculous. Q. How do they work to- 
gether in I the matter of cough? A. As a matter of 
clinical experience, if anything goes wrong with the 
fistula, there is apt | to be evidence of it in the lungs ; 
that is, if the fistula closes, as it is apt to. If the J 
fistula remains open, there is apt to be no special trouble 
with the lung, but if it closes, tiiere is apt | to be a cold, 
and exacerbation of the acute lung stages. Q, Did you 



find any evidence that he had || what is known as 
traumatic neurasthenia? A, No; not what would 
come under that head. He had some nervous disturb- 
ance such I as would naturally come to a man with a 
severe disorder ; no more than would ordinarily come 
to a sick man. | Q, What importance did you attach 
at that time to the fact that he had a fifty-thousand- 
dollar law suit ? I A, That did not occur to me at the 
time. I didn't know it I knew there was litigation, 
but nothing | about the ad damnum. Q, Assume that 
he knew it, would you attach any importance to the 
sjrmptoms of nervousness? A. I I can't say that I 
observed any sjrmptom that woula have anything to do 
with this litigation, in this man. || Q, What is neuras- 
thenia, traumatic neurasthenia? A. Neurasthenia is 
nervous prostration, and traumatic neurasthenia is that 
variety which is caused by | violence, mental or phys- 
ical. Q. And what are the unmistakable symptoms of a 
case of traumatic neurasthenia? A. The prominent 
characteristic | of neurasthenia is extreme weakness, 
extreme prostration ; generally aAer the disorder is 
advanced somewhat, a patient is confined to bed. 
Q. I Is that a disease which often is fatal? A. No; 
rarely in my experience. Q. And what distinction, if 
any, would | you draw between nervousness, so-called, 
what is popularly called nervousness, and neurasthenia, 
or do you draw any such distinction ? A. What | the 
laity would call nervousness I suppose would apply to a 
nervous temperament, nervous, irritable, but not neces- 
sarily diseased. Q. \\ What are the significant and 
characteristic symptoms of a real case of neurasthenia, 
and all symptoms of nervousness which popularly go | 
under the name of nervousness? Is there any&ing 
which would enable any one to say whether a person 
who appeared to { be nervous and excitable and irrit- 
able really had neurasthenia, or was simply a person 
of a nervous temperament, or under some nervous | 
excitement, or under a nervous excitement caused by 
some other disease? A. If a person shows symptoms 
of considerable nervous prostration, | for which no 
other cause can be assigned, not accompan3ring any 
other disorder, that could be fairly put under that 
head. | Q. You used the word «* extreme.'* Is the 
matter one of degree as well as in kind ? A. It is. || 
A man who was nervous from pneumonia or fever or 
broken leg, we should not say, as a rule, that he | had 
neurasthenia, but that he was nervous and weak, and 
there were other causes for it. Q. Assume that Mr. 
Stevens | was pulled off his hack, as I have described, 
and two weeks afterwards had a chill, whether or not 
the chill I could be attributed to the fall off the hack ? 
A. I can conceive of no direct relation between the 
chill, under | those circumstances, and the fall. Q. 
Now, if you add to all the facts you have been called 
upon to assume, | the fact that for a period of years 
he had had a hacking cough, and that he had seemed 
wasted || for a number of years prior to this accident, 
and in fact had been treated a few times for cold or | 
bronchitis, and once for cellulitis, as Dr. Withington 
described, what effect would that have upon your 
diagnosis, those additional facts? A. | That is the 
usual history that a man gives who has suffered from 
a fibroid degeneration of the lung, or from | any cause. 
He is not aware that he had any trouble, provided he 
doesn't do hard work. He knows he has | a cough 
occasionally, but calls himself perfectly well, and 
would decline the acceptance of any idea of lung 
trouble ; unless there | is some degenerative process, 
he is not, as a rule, aware of any such trouble ; he 
denies it. 
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ALL SORTS OF MACHINES FOR ALL 
SORTS OF OPERATORS. 

How to account for the popularity of the 
large number of typewriting machines now 
on the market, each the creation of a differ- 
ent manufacturer, is something which puzzles 
even the dealers in these products. Within 
the last decade, and particularly during the 
last three or four years, American capital- 
ists have been found reajdy to invest their 
money in new typewriter factories and to 
take their chance of success, despite the fact 
that writing machines seemingly of every de- 
scription were already in existence. 

The report prepared under the direction of 
the United States census office in 1900 
showed that the amount of capital then in- 
vested in the manufacture of typewriters and 
supplies throughout this coimtry was approxi- 
mately $8,500,000, which represented the 
value of land, buildings, machinery, imple- 
ments and live capital utilized, but did not 
include the capital stock of any of the con- 
cerns engaged in the industry. The value of 
the products turned out was about seven 
million dollars. 

There are indications that since the issu- 
ance of this report the total amount of capital 
employed in the typewriter industry has in- 
creast in the United States to about twelve 
million dollars, and that the value of the 
product has increast correspondingly. Al- 
though some of the concerns which have 
sprung up of late years have failed, there 
is abundant proof that many of them have 
succeeded, and that their machines are in- 
stalled in offices and elsewhere. Among 
these machines there are some whose mech- 
anism is very simple and others whose 
mechanism is extremely complex, at least 
to a layman. Ten minutes' examination of 
some of them is sufficient for any one to 
obtain a fair knowledge of their construc- 
tion, while to understand the why and 
wherefore of others would require weeks 
of study. It is doubtful if the development 
of any other modem device has been so rapid 
during the last twenty-five years, and few 
persons are to be found who claim to be familiar 
with the construction and operation of one- 
half the typewriters now in use. 

In attempting to explain why it is that 
under the present conditions there is a good 
demand for a score or more of these ma- 
chines, a New Yorker who has been brought 



into contact with hundreds of young men 
and young women ** typists " said : 

In the first place, no two operators write alike, be- 
cause no two are of precisely the same temperament. 
One may depress the keys with a slow and even touch, 
another's touch may be quick and jerky, that of a third 
exceedingly irregular and clumsy and awkward in style. 
The would-be expert strives to cultivate a quick and 
methodical style of fingering the keyboard, and natur- 
ally chooses a machine capable of fine adjustment. A 
salesman will invariably tell you that the make of 
machine he handles is susceptible to the most delicate 
touch, but his statement is not always true. A slow 
operator, or one who cares more for the appearance of 
his work than for the speed with which it is done, 
usually selects a tjrpewriter that looks to be strong and 
durable, and unlikely to balk or get out of alinement. 
Others have queer notions about the cause of "sticking,* 
that is, the refusal of the tjrpebars to strike, and will not 
buy a machine which appears to be intricate in con- 
struction. 

There is another body of operators who invariably in- 
sist on having the very latest machines produced. 
They resemble the bicyclists who willingly exchange a 
wheel that is in good working order and practically new 
for another of a later model and pay twenty-five dollars 
to boot. If tliey get the impression that their machines 
are out of date, that settles it : they must get rid of 
them. On the other hand, here are old, pioneer ope- 
rators who claim that the machines made five or ten 
years ago are superior to those of the present, and they 
practise what they preach by using what are commonly 
called antiquated models. 

There are other operators to whom the sound of a 
typewriter is exceedingly objectionable, and who make 
it a point to obtain the most silent machines to be had. 
They are not particular about the size of a machine or 
its peculiarity of action, but it must be, as they say, 
noiseless. It often happens that an operator occupies 
the same office as his employer, and that the latter ob- 
jects strenuously to a machine with a loud click. 

In recent years the light-weight typewriter has won a 
host of friends. Himdreds of people, among them 
clergymen, authors, and newspaper reporters, desire a 
machine which they can pick up and carry easily, and 
perhaps put in their traveling bag. They have no use 
for one of large frame which occupies almost as much 
space when encased, as a small trunk. They consider 
portability before all else. 

The bare appearance of a typewriter also has much 
to do with its sale. There are people who would not 
think of bu3ring one which is not, to their mind, artistic 
in design and highly finisht. They usually like a 
machine which glistens all over with nickel-plating and 
whose mechanism is for the most part concealed by the 
exterior. Such operators cheerfully spend five or ten 
minutes every day in polishing their machines, and re- 
fuse absolutely to let others use them. 

There are to-day as many sticklers for faultless aline- 
ment as ever, but the question of touch above referred 
to is one in which the largest number of persons seem 
to be interested. Beginners, as well as experienced 
operators, are fastidious about the amount of pressure 
necessary to depress the keys, and, moreover, about 
the distance the keys drop when they are struck. At- 
tempts have been made to lessen this distance and to 
facilitate the action of the keys, but they have been 
successful only in a measure. It is true we now have 
so-called power or electrical typewriters, which have 
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met with some favor. In using these machines it is 
only necessary to touch the kejrs with sufficient force to 
release the latch mechanism, and electricity does the rest. 
The mechanism is operated by magneU, the circuit 
being closed whenever the writer strikes a letter. 

IMscussion over the advantages of single and double 
keyboards, which has engaged the attention of manu- 
fiacturers and expert operators for many years, and has 
resulted in decided prejudices on one side and the other, 
will probably continue, but it really amounts to very 
little, as observation shows that machines of both styles 
have their adherents, whose views are not likely to be 
swayed by individual opinions. 

Unquestionably the "visible writing*' machines have 
something of a call over the others, but people not 
feuniliar with the facts would be surprised to know that 
some operators care very Uttle about seeing their work 
while they write. They say they prefer to have it 
hidden, as it is in most cases, because if it were con- 
stantly in view it would tend to sidetrack their train of 
thought, so to say, or perhaps disturb a burst of elo- 
quence. As a matter of fact, a skilful operator rarely 
examines his work until it is finisht, and wouldn't look 
at it if it were in sight. 

A machine's price also has much to do with its sale, 
especially with beginners, but the person who becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with one or more so-called high- 
grade machines isn't apt to be influenced by their price, 
for he knows he can rent or buy at reduced figures a 
second-hand machine of the style that suits him which 
will answer his purpose. 

— New York Times, 



STATE SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL 

SHORTHAND TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

The following appointments of state secre- 
taries for 1904 of the National Shorthand 
Teachers* Association have been announced 
by President W. O. Davis, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania : 

Alabama : Laura C. Spalding, High School, Birming- 
ham. 

California : George D. White, Business College, San 
Jose. 

Colorado : L. A. Arnold, Central Business College, 
Denver. 

District of Columbia : Fayette P. Temple, Temple 
School, 1326 N. Y. avenue, N. W., Washington. 

Idaho: Bertha J. Addison, High School, Lewiston. 

IHinois: W. D. MacAlIister, Lincoln Business 
College, Lincoln. 

Indiana: F. E. Haymond, Lockyear's Business 
College, Evansville. 

Iowa: W. N. Phillips, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas : Loretta Strickler, Topeka Business College, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: Julia B. Stark, Spencerian Business 
College, I^uisville. 

Maryland : Charles S. Catherman, Struyer's Business 
College, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: George P. Lord, Salem Business 
College, Salem. 

Michigan : S. A. Moran, Ann Arbor. 



Minnesota: Julius Rasmussen, Rasmussen Business 
College, Stillwater. 

Missouri : P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City. 

Mississippi : Emmie S. Power, Industrial Institute & 
College, Columbus. 

Nebraska: Elizabeth Van Sant, Van Sant School, 
Omaha. 

New Jersey : Mary E. L. Griffin, Newark Business 
College, Newark. 

New York: C. M. Miller, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. 

Ohio : Everett St. John, Business School, Warren. 

Pennsylvania : John P. McConahey, Martin Short- 
hand & Commercial School, Pittsburg. 

Texas: C. A. Reed, Gate City Commercial Academy, 
Denison. 

Virginia : Thomas P. Scully, Southern Shorthand 
and Business School, Norfolk. 

West Virmnia : Miss Vie T. Kobel, Mountain State 
Business Onlege, Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin : Frances H. North, Wisconsin Business 
University, La Crosse. 

Canada : E. J. O* Sullivan, National Business College, 
Winnip^. 

THE PATRIARCH AND HIS PUPIL. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
last summer's meeting of the National Short- 
hand Reporters* association was the presence 
of Moses F. Lobo, of Philadelphia, who was 
Benn Pitman's first pupil on American soil, 
and who was attracted to Cincinnati by rea- 
son of the convention's being made the oc- 
casion of a sort of jubilee celebration of Mr. 
Pitman's fifty years of work in the interests 
of American phonographers. Photographs 
have fortunately come into our possession 
which preserve the features of the master and 
his pupil as they appeared half a century ago. 

A boy of about twenty when he came under 
Mr. Pitman's instruction, Mr. Lobo has reacht 
the three-score-and-ten mark with an una- 
bated love and enthusiasm for the art of pho- 
nography, though he has never in all the fifty 
years of his knowledge of it put it to use as a 
professional reporter. He has, however, 
done much occasional work of an expert char- 
acter, and his abilities in this direction are of 
the highest. In his personal and, business 
affairs phonography hais been of daily service 
to him, and he still uses it in letter-writing 
whenever his correspondents are phonog- 
raphers. One of his most treasured pos- 
sessions is th^ ** Manual of Phonography" 
from which he derived his knowledge of the 
art, and ranking with it is his first exercise 
book, the accompanying facsimile of a page 
of which will show the painstaking care 
with which the young student traced his pho- 
nographic characters. Students of the pres- 
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ent day will find some of the outlines to vary 
from those they are taught to make, but pho- 
nography was taught in the early days by 
methods other than those now in use. Mr. 
Pitman's classes were held in the old Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia, and Mr. Lobo 
still holds his ticket of admission thereto. 
On page 109 is shown the present Spring Gar- 
den Institute, erected on the site of the old 
building in 1899. 

Mr. Pitman left Philadelphia for Cincin- 
nati in the summer of 1853, and has been in 
more or less continuous correspondence with 
his old pupil ever since. A bundle of letters 
written to Mr. Lobo 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pit- 
man between the years 

1855 ^^^ ^^79 ^^^ 
fine examples of beau- 
tifully-written phon- 
ography, and are 
much valued by their 
recipient. 

Mr. Lobo is of 
Portuguese ancestry 
and of Jewish faith, 
and is a gentleman 
of culture and schol- 
arly attainments. 




GRACE DAY. 

The subject of this 
sketch is perhaps the 
first reporter who re- 
ceived an official ap- 
pointment at the age 
of sixteen years. She 

has held the appoint- grace day. 

ment now for nearly 

a year and a half, and her work has in all 
ways given the best of satisfaction. 

Miss Day was bom in Versailles, Indiana, 
her present home, on the eighth day of No- 
vember, 1886, and was graduated from the 
common schools there at the age of fifteen. 
At the present time she attends the high 
school whenever her court work permits. 
She studied phonography under the compe- 
tent instruction of Annie Stockinger* (cer- 
tificated), of Versailles, taking lessons by 
correspondence for a year or more while liv- 
ing in Holton, Indiana, and receiving private 
instruction for a year after her return to 
Versailles. Her aim in taking up the study 



<* For photograph and biographic sketch see Phono- 
graphic Magazine for August i, 1895, page 233. 



being to fit herself for the work of court re- 
porting, Miss Stockinger gave her special 
drill along that line. Speaking of her as a 
student Miss Stockinger says : 

She was exceedingly apt, never displajring weariness 
or impatience that her exercises were no better, or her 
progress no more rapid. She never stood in her own 
light, as do so many who allow impatience and lack of 
ambition to gain the ascendency. Neither did she 
criticize, as others often ao, but proceeded calmly, 
receptively allowing herself to be educated from the 
foundation up, not only in shorthand, but in all that 
the study includes. She seemed to realize that the 
Benn Pitman system was helping her to overcoooe all 
her deficiencies, and being naturally very practical, she 
appreciated this and never alluded to those systems 
which are frequently writ- 
ten by a blindfolded ex- 
pert after only a few 
months of training. 

During the time 
she was pursuing her 
shorthand studies 
Miss Day assisted her 
father in his office of 
clerk of Ripley 
county, and familiar- 
ized herself with court 
proceedings and the 
work of the court ste- 
nographer. As a re- 
sult she was found 
ready when the ap- 
pointment of official 
stenographer of the 
sixth judicial circuit 
was offered her. She 
has taken the evi- 
dence in many im- 
portant cases, and has 
at all times proved 
equal to her task. 
The shorthand notes reproduced in fac- 
simile on page in are from the case of 
Henry G. Overturf against the Home Insur- 
ance Company, of New York- City. The key 
is as follows : 

Q. You at that time were on the east side? A. Yes 
sir. Q. Now after you put the fire out did you have 
any talk with Mr. Vanasdol ? A. Yes, sir, I told him 
to come over and help me fix the roof. Q. When did 
you repair the roof? A. The next day. Q, What 
did you discover was the extent of the fire? A. It 
took several shingles, one new sheeting, one new rafter 
probably. I don*t know just how many shingles — 
five or six or seven hundred. Q. Who repair^ the 
roof? A. Mr. Vanasdol and myself. Q. How long 
did it take you? A. Got done by noon the next or 
the same day, commenced. Q. Where did you get the 
shingles to repair the roof? A. I had shingles in my 
bam. Q. New shingles or old ? A. I had some five 
or six years old. Q. Never had been used before ? 
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A, No, sir. Q. How long did you say they had been 
in the barn ? A. Been there during their life. Q. 
Well, how long? A. I would say five or six years. 
Q» Now did you report that loss to this company ? A. 
Yes sir. Q. Loss on the evening of i8th of June? 
A, I reported to the agent. 

Witness identifies letter written to agent in reference 
to the fire on the i8th of June. 

Q. What was the extent of that loss on the i8th of 
June? A. Neighborhood of forty dollars my judgment 
Q. Did you report that loss to the Indiana Insurance 
Company? A. Yes, sir. Q. Loss occurring on the 
1 8th of June? A. Yes, sir. 



REPORTERS OF THEIR OWN TESTI- 
MONY. 

Two interesting accounts have recently ap- 
peared in the newspapers of official reporters* 
reporting their own testimony while on the 
witness stand. The first is from -the Balti- 
more American of February 2 2 : 

Cumberland, Md., February 22. — If any one thinks 
that Mr. Finley C. Hendrickson isn't an expert stenog- 
rapher, he would have had that doubt removed had he 
been present at the taking of testimony in the Robb- 
Wilson case. 

Mr. Hendrickson is the stenographer in that case 
and he was also a witness, and performed the novel 
feat of taking down his own testimony. 

While the task is one difficult to perform, Mr. Hen- 
drickson performed it nevertheless, his pen gliding 
with the rapidity of his tongue. It was a sight never 
witnest before in this court, and doubtless was the first 
time such an occurrence has ever taken place anywhere. 

The second case occurred in Chicago, and 
the Chicago Journal of February 24 speaks 
of it as follows : 

Jeanette Malarkey, an official stenographer, gave a 
curious exhibition of mental gymnastics in Judge Hol- 
dom's court this morning. 

Miss Malarkey was reporting the trial of members of 
Franklin Union, accused of contempt of court, and was 
called to the stand as a witness to what took place at a 
former Hearing. 

While answering the rapid fire of questions the 
young woman took down the words as they were 
spoken. She then dictated her own answers to herself. 
An interchange of caustic remarks took place between 
the judge and opposing counsel, and this went down in 
the pothook characters. Miss Malarkey never for an 
instant lost her self-possession, and never once paused 
in her own testimony to gain time. The feat would 
afford a problem for those who like to work out the in- 
tricate thought processes. 

A case in some respects similar occurred 
about eleven years ago, when Matt. J. Day, 
formerly the official reporter of the courts of 
Hamilton county, Ohio, and now a success- 
ful practising attorney of Cincinnati, re- 
ported the entire proceedings of a trial in 
which he was the defendant. A full account 
of this unusual case was given in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine for May i, 1893. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

More Stenographers Wanted. — Despite 
the fact that the civil service commission held 
several examinations during the past year for 
the position of stenographer, the eligible 
register is already depleted, and yesterday 
Con J. Keating, secretary of the local exam- 
ining board, received circulars from the com- 
mission, calling his attention to this state of 
affairs. He has been instructed to scan the 
newspapers carefully for advertisements of 
stenographers looking for work. Positions 
are open in both this country and the Philip- 
pines. The entrance salary in this country 
ranges from $840 to $1,200 per year, while 
that for the Philippines ranges from $1,200 
to $ 1 , 400 . — Cincinnati Enquirer. 

English as She Is Spoke. — In Italy, near 
Pompeii, the following curious announcement 
appears in the circulars of a large hotel : 

People will find equally thither a complete sortiment 
of stranger wines and of the kingdom, hot and cold 
baths, stables and coach houses, the whole with very 
moderate price. Now all the endeavors of the host 
will tend always to correspond with the tastes of their 
customers, which will acquire without doubt to him in 
that town the reputation of which he is desirous. 

—Jersey City Evening Journal. 

The following item from a Corean news- 
paper, printed in English, is unique in its 
syntax, to say the least : 

lately the police headquarters ordered to forbid the 
servants, etc. , to run the horses fastly on the big streets, 
as they sometimes prest the children down and hurted 
them on the ground, and the police stopt a mapoo run- 
ning a horse hardly on its back, but a number of sol- 
diers came along quickly and captured the police away. 
— Cincinnati TUmeS'Star. 

A Remarkable Performance. — In com- 
menting on the exhibition of blackboard 
writing given by Frederic Irland at the re- 
cent convention of the National Shorthand 
Teachers' Association, Pitman's Phonetic 
Journal^ London, says : 

The achievement of Mr. Fred Irland, at Cincinnati, 
to which we briefly referred in a recent number of this 
Journal, merits the attention of phonographers for 
several reasons. Mr. Irland, writing on a blackboard, 
took down from dictation at the rate of 2^^ words per 
minute, and read his notes without an error. As an 
official stenographer in the house of representatives at 
Washington, this able Pitman writer is no novice, but 
bearing in mind the extremely rapid speed at which the 
dictation took place, the performance on the blackboard 
was undoubtedly a remarkable one, and what b still 
more remarkable is the fact that Mr. Irland had never 
had any practise in writing on the board. Mr. Benn 
Pitman, who witnest Mr. Irland' s demonstrations, ob- 
served very truly that if the inventor of phonography 
could have seen the feat, he would have regarded it as 
a miracle. 
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QuEPYS ON Pepys. — [A London paper an- 
nounces that the proper pronunciation of 
Pepys is discovered to be ** Pips."] 

Let as rejoice when now we read 

The works of Samuel Pepys, 
That his odd name no longer need 

To tremble on our lepys. 

Henceforth we shall not blunder through 

The honored name of Pepys, 
But speak the words as one does who 

Through graceful measures trepys. 

Time was, we may as well confess. 

When just the sight of Pepys 
In print would fill us with distress 

And make us think of skepys. 

It is not "Peps," nor "Pepys" — no, 

The proper way is " Pepys." 
Let us pronounce it always so 

And never lose our grepys. 

W. D, Nesbit, in Life. 
[Kindness of J. D. Strachan.] 

Sir Isaac Pitman's Coat of Arms. — The 
question of the coat of arms 
granted to Isaac Pitman on the 
occasion of his being knighted 
in 1894 was recently brought 
up by Moses F. Lobo, the vet- 
eran phonographic enthusiast of 
Philadelphia, whose attention was called to 
the following imder the entry of Isaac Pit- 
man's name in Fox-Davis* * 'Armorial Bear- 
ings:" *' . . . Armorial bearings as used 
appear to consist of a crest, namely, a Cath- 
erine wheel, for which no authority has been 
establisht in the College of Arms; motto 
Fortiter Agendo ^ The authors of the book 
are doubtless right in their statement that no 
authority has been establisht in the College 
of Arms for the use of this device by Isaac 
Pitman, since it is known that it was used by 
him at least as long ago as 1882, twelve years 
before knighthood was conferred on him. 
That its appropriateness appealed to him is 
not to be wondered at, for not only are the 
radiate spokes of the wheel symbolic of the 
phonographic strokes, but the '* hooks" on 
the periphery of the wheel are very passable 
representations of the coalescent signs. It is 
probable that no coat of arms was ever 
granted the inventor of phonography, and it 
is equally probable that he would have held 
the honor in very light esteem had it been 
conferred. 

Engush Shorthand Reporters. — The 
art of shorthand reporting, as practist in the 
United States, is hardly known in England. 



There 140 words a minute, which the United 
States government requires as the minimum 
speed of expert shorthand writers in its em- 
ploy, is about the maximum speed. Some 
years ago one of the senate reporters while 
in England was present at a meeting of a 
committee of Parliament at which the Duke 
of Cambridge, Queen Victoria's cousin, and 
commander-in-chief of the British army, was 
being examined regarding the necessary ap- 
propriation for the service. While the visitor 
was in the room the reporter taking notes 
stopt the duke no less than twenty-seven 
times, because he was speaking too rapidly. 
Such a thing in a Congress hearing would 
terminate a reporter's usefulness. Members 
of the Alaska Boundary commission were dis- 
gusted with the reports of the proceedings of 
that body, made by the English reporters. 
They took a shorthand man from Washington 
with them, expecting to have the benefit of 
his services. But the English and Canadian 
commissioners protested strongly against any 
but English reporters being engaged in the 
work. The Americans withdrew their sug- 
gestion rather than force a crisis. The re- 
sult was that they were fumisht with a report 
that was frequently quite unintelligible. — 
New York Sun, 

Spelling Reform Moves Slowly but 
Surely. — ^The cause of simplified spelling 
has some stanch adherents in the Minnesota 
Educational Association, the Iowa State 
Teacher's Association, and the Wisconsin 
State Teachers' Associations, all three of 
which at recent meetings adopted the twelve 
simplified spellings suggested by the National 
Educational Association. R. E. Halsey, of 
Oshkosh, president of the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, in a circular letter to teachers, makes 
the following suggestions : 

You can follow in your own correspondence and allow 
your students to use the simplified forms of the twelve 
words recommended by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

You can labor with the press of your city or town to 
secure its co-operation with this cause. Suggest to the 
editor that he use the shorter forms of the twelve words 
selected by the N. E. A. 

You can help to create a more receptive future public 
audience by explaining to classes of pupils from time to 
time how arbitrary are many of our present spellings, 
and how frail is the supposed basis of authority upon 
which some of our most irregular spellings rest, and by 
talking the subject frequently in teachers' associations, 
institutes, parents' meetings, and similar bodies. 

In your correspondence with publishing houses, or 
their representatives, you can protest, should you find 
in any of their publications a restoration of sudi spell- 
ings as were once considered obsolete, i. e., Amrdour, 
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favour y colour y etc. If such publishers find that public 
sentiment is against this reversion to forms once aban- 
doned they are likely to hesitate long before attempting 
to restore other cumbersome forms, even if they do not 
immediately abandon those already restored. 

Increasing College Attendance. — There 
are no signs of the development in the United 
States of a class of overeducated dependents. 
The vast increase in the attendance upon the 
institutions of higher education is due to an 
increasing appreciation on the part of the 
people of the value of a training which makes 
life really worth living by filling it with re- 
sources that are both pleasant and profitable, 
apart from their possible practical appli- 
catiofi. Another reason for the great in- 
crease in the attendance at the colleges and 
universities is that the people at large have 
caught sight of the fact that the chances of 
practical success in life are multiplied enor- 
mously if a boy has a sound college training. 
The statistics by President Thwing of West- 
em Reserve university, publisht several years 
ago, proved this conclusively. An adjust- 
ment of the courses of study and curriculi 
that will bring the bachelor's degree down 
to a point where it can be had by a normal 
student at about twenty years of age is an 
absolute necessity. At present there is waste, 
almost incredible waste, all along the line. 
The elementary school is the most wasteful of 
all, taking, as it does, eight years to do what 
thousands of children do in six and very 
many can do in four or five. ITie secondary 
school is wasteful, but to a less degree, and 
as matters are at present the college is the 
least wasteful of all. Therefore, to shorten 
the college course is at the moment to give 
up an element of the greatest relative value. — 
Nicholas Murray Butler^ President of Colum- 
bia University. 

Business as She Is Taught. — ** I see you 
have lots of applications, ' * said the advertis- 
ing manager of a Boston establishment to the 
business-house manager who had advertised 
for a typewriter and bookkeeper. 

**From all over New England.'* said the 
business man, jamming his pockets full. <' But 
what some of the girls who answer are think- 
ing of I cannot imagine. Here is one girl 
who will come fifty miles to take a place at 
$5 a week." 

** Can you tell much as to their qualifica- 
tions by their letters?" 

''Can I? Well, rather. For instance, 
there is the writing ; there is the spelling of 
the words ; there is the way the letter is put 



together ; there is even the way the letter is 
folded. Ever think that letters are folded so 
as to save time nowadays ?' * 

**No," said the advertising man. *'It*s 
all I can do to get the stamps to put on 'em. 
My stenographer folds 'em all right, I guess. 
How should it be done?" 

'* Easily enough, simply enough, but folded 
wrong often enough," said the business man 
sententiously. "If your tjrpewriter knows 
her business she takes the sheet and folds it 
up from the bottom toward the top, leaving 
the proper width for the envelop, then over 
from right to the left and from left to right, 
so. Then when your letter is opened it is 
right side up. See?" 

'*I see," murmtu-ed the advertising man. 
And how many applicants fold their letters 
that way?" 

'* Oh, three or four out of a dozen, per- 
haps. Quite a commentary on business as 
she is taught, eh ?' ' remarkt the business roan 
as he strolled away. — Boston News. 

Ingenious Talking Machine. — A talking 
machine that has created no little sensation is 
that just produced by Dr. R. Marage, a well- 
known member of the French Academy of 
Music. It is an interesting device, which re- 
produces with perfect accuracy the sounds of 
the human voice, not, as in the case of the pho- 
nograph, by merely repeating words spoken 
by a person, but by a process which is ptu-ely 
mechanical from start to finish, and in which 
no word is spoken by the human being. The 
sounds are produced by a system of vibration. 
Attacht to the machine are a series of plas- 
ter heads, five in all, representing the five 
vowels, a^ e, /, ^, u. Each is a perfect model 
of a person's mouth, fitted with pliable lips 
and perfect teeth. Air currents set in motion 
by the machine are made to pass through the 
dummy mouths, which are fitted with sirens. 
Through his invention Dr. Marage has dis- 
covered that the steam sirens used on board 
ships can be so constructed as to imitate cer- 
tain sounds. Thus different phonetic sylla- 
bles may be obtained which could be used to 
form an international alphabet. By an in- 
genious contrivance attacht to this wonderful 
instrument it is possible to see reflected in a 
tiny mirror the vocal cords of a singer. By 
the same device one can also trace their ac- 
tion, and see how as the note gets higher the 
aperture between them becomes less and less^ 
until when the top note is reacht it is almost 
closed. As the force of air ciurent expelled 
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becomes stronger the opening decreases in 
size. It increases as the force becomes less. 
The smaller the aperture the greater the vi- 
bration. This is how human beings get their 
singing voices. ** There is no mystery about 
it, ' ' declares Dr. Marage. * * It is a purely 
mechanical process, based on known laws of 
higher mechanics. * ' — Washington Star. 

Government Salaries and Those Out- 
side. — A stenographer has written to the 
Times to say that the government pays larger 
salaries for less work than any outside busi- 
ness firm. Another stenographer takes the 
same method of expressing the opinion that 
the government pays less than good stenogra- 
phers can earn outside. 

These views, at first sight irreconcilable, are 
really both correct in a measure. The duties 
of stenographers are so varied that no fixt 
rule can be laid down as to the value of their 
services to the government and to outside 
firms. The average stenographer in a busi- 
ness house does not need to be an expert. 
She — for women usually fill these positions — 
must know enough shorthand to take down 
letters as fast as her employer cares to dictate, 
and many business men are slow in dictation. 
The vocabulary used in the ordinary business 
house is so sniall as to be quickly mastered. 
Good spelling and some knowledge of Eng- 
lish are required, methodical habits and good 
address are always useful, and not infrequently 
the stenographer finds herself in the position 
of a sort of confidential clerk. Her hours 
are at least eight, and oftener ten or twelve, 
and her salary may be anywhere from ten dol- 
lars to thirty dollars a week, according to 
years, experience, peculiar value to the firm, 
and the living expenses of the town. No 
stenographer in the government service gets 
as small a salary as ten dollars a week, and 
few remain as low as fifteen dollars, while 
their hours are never more than seven, and 
they are at liberty to make extra money in the 
evenings if they can. 

On the other hand, the genuine expert — 
the man who can make five dollars a day as a 
court reporter, or who has the ability and dis- 
cretion to fill the position of secretary to 
some congressman or politician, can seldom 
be lured into the government service, and if 
l^e is, his salary is less than he could earn out- 
side, though his hours are shorter. If he 
once gets into the departments, however, he 
is likely to stay, and permanence is worth 
something. It all depends on the man and 
the job. 



The trouble with stenographers* salaries is 
that the woods are full of indifferent short- 
hand writers, and there are few places for the 
experts. There are many stenographers work- 
ing for salaries of fifteen dollars or twenty 
dollars a week who can properly be clast as 
experts. There are doubtless some in the de- 
partments who are not worth fifteen dollars a 
week, because the standard of stenography 
set in the examinations is not high, and a 
person can pass without being in any sense an 
expert, and do the ordinary work of the de- 
partment well enough. Stenography is not a 
difficult art. Any bright boy or girl who is a 
good speller can learn in six months' time 
the rudiments of the business. The rest is 
merely practise. The expert is bom, not 
made, but the ordinary employer dictates so 
slowly that his needs can be met without ex- 
pert knowledge. Only a few men out of a 
hundred dictate fast enough to trouble the 
ordinary shorthand writer. In fact, if it were 
not for the need of correction of the work, 
and the aversion some men have to the rattle 
of a machine, an expert typewriter could 
take dictation about as well as a shorthand 
writer, and it would save time. — Washington 
Times, 

CBRTIPICATBD TEACHERS. 

CLXIV. — Kathleen R. Wheeler. 



Kathleen R. 




Wheeler is a native of Ire- 
land, and spent her 
early years there. For 
many years, however, 
her home has been in 
Canada. She attended 
the Collegiate Insti- 
tute at CoUingwood, 
Ontario, and showed 
markt proficiency in all 
her studies, especially 
in composition. After 
leaving school she de- 

Kathleen R. IVAee/er. vOtcd mOSt Of her time 

to literary work, conducting a '* Children's 
Corner" in a local newspaper for three 
years, and writing many stories and poems 
which were publisht in high-grade Amer- 
ican magazines. She taught private pupils 
for some years in Ottawa, among them, in 
1894, being the son of the military secretary 
at Government House. 

In 1900 Miss Wheeler studied the Isaac 
Pitman system of phonography and later 
taught it privately in Ottawa. She then 
took up the study of the Benn Pitman system 
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at the Capital City Commercial College, Ot- 
tawa, and taught the subject there for a year. 
Afterward she studied for some time with Ida 
M. Campbell (certificated teacher), and in 
November, 1903, successfully past the Pho- 
nographic Institute teachers* examination, 
and was awarded the certificate. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Practical Hints to Stenographers^ Private Sec- 
retaries , and Confidential Clerks, By W. R. 
Bruce. 1904. i6mo. 16 pp. Paper. 
Twenty-five cents. 

A small book, but for that reason all the 
more valuable. Its very conciseness should 
recommend it to the busy office worker. 
The hints it contains, while not all of them 
new, are all of them useful, and such as no 
young person who aspires to hold a high 
place in the estimation of his employer can 
afford to overlook. The book is well worth 
a reading by every shorthand writer. It may 
be obtained of the author, seventh floor. 
Farmers* Bank building, Pittsburg. 



Contribushonz tu Jurnal ov Orthoepy and Or- 
thografy for igoj. By H. Drummond, 
Hetton-le-Hole, England. Fonic Publish- 
ing House, Ringos, N. J. 1903. 
Henry Drummond* s writings are well 
known to all spelling reformers and to many 
phonographers. Of the nine contributions 
contained in this little pamphlet of twenty- 
nine pages, two have appeared in the Pho- 
nographic Magazine. The others are of 
equal or even greater value, and all will be 
read with interest by those who look forward 
with hope and confidence to the day when 
the rectification of our English spelling shall 
be an establisht fact. 



JIoiv to Pass the Civil Service Examination 
in Shorthand and Typewriting, By G. 
Evans Partello, 4414 Eighth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1904. Quarto. 57 
pp. Paper. 

Thirty-six lessons are here given, each con- 
taining many suggestions of value to the 
shorthand candidate for the civil service ex- 
amination. Full instructions are given as to 
how to set about the work and how to handle 
the different papers, while examples are 
shown of the various kinds of tests given in 
the different subjects. The system of grad- 



ing the papers is explained in detail, thus 
enabling the candidate to know which sub- 
jects count most heavily for or against him. 
A study of the book would tend to give the 
applicant confidence in himself, and would 
doubtless relieve him of much of the nerv- 
ousness which is almost inseparable from 
such examinations. The book is in facsimile 
typewriting, and is produced on a mimeo- 
graph or other similar duplicating machine. 



Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters* As- 
sociation, held at Philadelphia, on the 15th 
and 1 6th days of July, 1903. 1904. 8vo. 
79 pp. Paper. 

This volume of "Proceedings " would be 
an interesting and valuable pamphlet if it 
contained nothing more than Arthur Head's 
scholarly and exhaustive paper on ** Thomas 
Lloyd and His Shorthand System. * * It does, 
however, contain a number of other papers, 
albeit much shorter ones, which afford good 
and instructive reading matter to the short- 
hand writer — more especially the shorthand 
reporter. Samuel B. Foight writes happily 
of ''Our Association.'* William M. Clift 
deals with ** Defects in the Act of May 14, 
1887, and Possible Remedies,** the sub- 
ject of stenographic legislation being al- 
ways one of deepest interest to official re- 
porters. Col. Henry C. Demming contrib- 
utes, an excellent paper on '* State Shorthand 
Reporters* Associations, * * a subject very near 
his heart, as evidenced by his fruitful efforts 
in behalf of the Pennsylvania association, 
whose president he was during the first three 
years of its existence. F. E. Pelton, under 
the heading *' Some Other Sides,** discusses 
in an entertaining manner some of the phys- 
ical, mental and moral characteristics devel- 
opt in the reporter by his work. The pam- 
phlet will repay a careful reading. 



Child's First Reader. By Benn Pitman. 

Cincinnati. 1904. 8vo. 79-f-ii pp. 

Paper. Twenty-five cents. 

Usually the title of a book gives intimation 
of its contents. In this case the title con- 
veys nothing more than an idea of its intent. 
It is a book of novelties. It is novel in 
that it represents English, in Roman types, 
scientifically. It is novel in that it teaches a 
child to read American speech easily and 
pleasantly ; and it is a great novelty to find 
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that the amazing irregularities and time- 
wasting perplexities of the common orthog- 
raphy can be bridged over in so captivating a 
style. This first reader is novel in present- 
ing only one page to the child's attention at 
each opening of the book, the left hand 
page being devoted to numerals, the signs by 
which numbers are indicated ; for letters and 
figures — the signs of speech and numbers — 
are among the earlier things the child learns 
to memorize and think about. It is a nov- 
elty to present white letters on a black back- 
ground, but great distinctness is obtained 
thereby. Every page of the book is made 
striking and attractive to the child by its 
original and novel decorative designs. There 
are no pictures in the book ; that is, pictorial 
representations of objects. Such things are 
regarded as out of place in a child's first 
reader. The child's attention, it is held, 
should be concentrated upon the new style of 
picture, namely, the letters that are pictures 
of sounds. Novelty and utility are combined 
in the fact that when a child, or a foreigner, 
who has been taught by this method, can 
read the phonetically-printed page, he can, 
with a little guessing, read a page of English 
printed in the usual style. The book is cer- 
tainly a great novelty in that every dot, line 
and letter, from beginning to end — save the 
last two pages, where capitals are introduced 
— is the hajodwork of the author. 



TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Machines for Warring Nations. — ^The 
typewriter trade reports heavy orders for 
rapid machines from St. Petersburg and 
Tokio. — Boston Record. 

The First American Typewriter. -^The 
first typewriter, which was patented by C. 
Thurber, in 1842, will be exhibited at the 
World's Fair by the United States Patent 
Office. The type keys are set around the 
periphery of a horizontal brass wheel, and in 
order to print a letter it is merely necessary 
to punch one of the buttons, which causes 
the type to descend through a little tube and 
make a mark upon a slip of paper. — Menom- 
inee (^Afich,) Leader, 

Speed on the Typewriter. — John Luther 
Long, when composing, writes seven thous- 
and words an hotu- on a typewriter by ab- 
breviating words. An official stenographer, 
Deming, at Albany, years ago reported court 
proceedings on a typewriter at the rate of 150 
to 170 words a minute. He eliminated the 



vowels, using consonants only, with a dot to 
separate words. His typewriter was incased 
in glass to deaden the noise. The paper was 
run into the machine from a roll. Lawyers 
could read his notes. — Boston Globe, 

A Cipher Code Typewriter. — A cipher 
code typewriting machine has been invented 
by Frederick Sedgwick, of Elgin, Illinois. 
An ordinary message transcribed by this ma- 
chine, which has a keyboard in many respects 
the same as a typewriter, issues forth a jum- 
bled mass of letters. This is accomplisht by an 
automatic device which changes the relation- 
ship of the keyboard and the letters at irreg- 
ular intervals. To translate the message it is 
written on a machine which is adjusted so as 
to reverse the dislocations of the keyboard 
with reference to the types. The number 
and interval of the dislocations is previously 
agreed upon between the sender and the re- 
ceiver. — Pittsburg Post, 

A Useful Invention. — Berlin, Germany, 
will soon have an electric-distance- printing 
apparatus as an adjunct to the telephone. 
Through the contract with the post-office de- 
partment, of which the telegraph and tele- 
phone system is a part, the Ferndrucker 
Company is able to establish a special service 
for subscribers in Berlin and its suburbs, who- 
can exchange communications in printed type 
by way of the main telegraph office. The 
apparatus is similar to a typewriting machine. 
After connection is made, communication can 
be had by simply manipulating the machine 
like a typewriter ; even if the addressee be 
absent, the printing goes on automatically on 
tape. The text of the message is duplicated 
on the machine of the sender, so that a cor- 
rect record is kept and mistakes in transmis- 
sion are avoided. The annual subscription 
is $119. — Indianapolis News, [Kindness of 
J. D. Strachan.] 

PERSONAL. 

Otis B. Goodall, of Washington, D. C. 
who for many years held a position in the war 
department as chief clerk in the inspector 
general's office, is now chief of the staff of 
stenographers in the office of the chief clerk 
of the new department of commerce and 
labor, of which Secretary George B. Cortel- 
you is the head. Mr. Goodall is well known 
to the readers of the Magazine as the writer 
of many of the biographic sketches of emi- 
nent Washington shorthand writers which 
have appeared therein. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL I903-04. 

Charlbs Currisr Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Rbubl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbrome B. Howard, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
Morris E. Jones, ad Vice-president, . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Frances A. Hoover, 3d Vice-president, . . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Kbndrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

executive committee 1903-04. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-officio ; 

iohn A. Hayden, Portland, Me.: Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
fanchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury. Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. 1.; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven. Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Louffhlin, New York, N. Y.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Henry C. Demmine, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed- 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Md.; O.Raymond Brown, Richmond, Va.; Tohn T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, Meridian, 
Miss.; Weldon T. Smith, Raleifh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
Columbia, S. C; George C. Palmer, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 
E. R. Burgoyne, Pensacola. Fla.; W. H. Luzenberg, New 
Orleans. La.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatu- 
nooga, Tenn.; Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
111.; Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C.; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jessie Besack, Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberfin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
ler, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Ncbr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris. Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, Ariz.; 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 
Iohn W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. H. Swope, 
Houston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 



committee on legislation. 



Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
Roberts, New Haven, Conn.. Secretary ; Edward V. Mur- 
phy, Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York, N. 
v.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Douglas A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



committee on publication. 



Jerome B. Howard, Chairman; Kendrick C. Hill; Louis 
E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

committee on program 1904. 

Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Chairman; Kendrick C. 
Hill, Trenton, N. J.; Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, New York; Charles Currier Beale, Boston. 

committee on local arrangements. 

Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis, Chairman ; George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis. 



requirements for membership. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter.— G?«- 
ttiiutioH Art. 3, Sec. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 



CONVENTION FOR 1904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August 15 to 20. 
Thursday, August i8, will be "Stenographers' Day." 



ANNOUNCEMENT. — ADDITIONS TO 
COMMIITEE ON LOCAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

The committee on local arrangements an- 
nounces the addition of the following-named 
members to the committee : Morris E. Jones, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Charles E. Weller, St 
Louis. Frances A. Hoover, 

Chairman. 




/. D. Stracfian. 



LOOKING BACKWARD TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS. 
The fourth paper read at the Cincinnati 
convention, August i8~2i, was the following 
by J. D. Strachan, of Indianapolis: 

When the second International Congress of Short- 
hand Writers of the United 

^ - -V States and Canada was held 

^ '\ in the ** Queen City of the 

West, the envy of Chicago, 
with its limpid, sparkling 
Ohio river; with its grand 
palisades, on which are 
erected those fine speci- 
mens of architecture, with 
their Zoological and beer 
gardens," as Cincinnati was 
referred to by Mr. James 
Abbott, of Chicago, at that 
convention, we might say 
that shorthand was compar- 
atively in its infancy, and 
therefore to-day we cele- 
brate not only one impor- 
tant event, but two, for during these twenty-one years 
shorthand has been growing constantly in power and 
usefulness, until it has attained its majority, so to speak, 
and has developt into a ** mighty industrial sun, whose 
brilliant rays have illuminated all our legislative halls, 
all our courts of justice, all our newspapers, and every 
avenue of trade, ' ' just as prophesied by one of the speak- 
ers at the banquet at the close of the convention re- 
ferred to. 

Shorthand was not then taught in every village and 
town of two thousand to five thousand inhabitants, as 
it is to-day. I had taken up the study of phonography 
some time previous to this convention, in 1882, and at- 
tended two of its sessions, and making up my mind 
that I would like to become a professional shorthand 
writer, proceeded to Oswego, New York, where I en- 
tered Mr. W. G. Chaffee's school, which was then 
about the nearest school to my location, where short- 
hand was thoroughly taught. 

How many are there here to-day who attended that 
convention ? Let me call the roll : 

J. L. Bennett, Geo. H. Thornton, J. G. Pomcrene, Dan 
Brown, W. G. Chaffee, J. T. Bell, Helen T. Pierson, H. G. 
Stripe, L. P. Dosh, Mrs. M. V. Longley, Jerome B. Howard, 
J. li. Emery, N. R. Butcher, Leo A. Longley, Elias Longley, 
Arthur I. Barnes, C. C. Valentine, J. G. Cross, H. J. Davics, 
Frank Kraft, James Abbott, Thos. I. Daniel, and many 
other.s. 

The president was Mr. J. L. Bennett, of Chicago, 
then one of the best and most prominent reporters in 
the country. The profession then seems to have been 
in just about the condition it is at the present time, so 
far as apathy on the part of the majority of the leading 
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steiK^raphers is concerned. In his address, President 
Bennett said : 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that our meeting 
one year ago did more to elevate the standing of our occupa- 
tion than any one thing that has yet uken place in connec- 
tion with it. And this in the face of great difficulties. Our 
meeting was held in a city filled with professional shorthand 
writers, but many of them turned the cold shoulder upon it 
and cynically predicted that it would die still-born, because, 
forsooth, they were not its sponsors and guides. 

The meeting referred to was held in Chicago. It is 
no doubt fresh in the minds of many of those present 
that aknost the same experience was met with in the 
organization of the present association, which held its 
first meeting in Chicago, in 1899. 

At the convention of 1882 many able and instructive 
papers were presented, and much interesting discussion 
had upon the same. A visit was made to the Zoolog- 
ical garden, and in the evening a banquet was served 
at the Gibson house. Among the speakers were Hon. 
Murat Halstead, then of the Cincinnati Commercial^ 
and Elias Longley, author of the Longley system of 
shorthand. The latter in speaking of the <* Pioneer 
Phooographer," said "thirty- five years ago phonog- 
raphy was not what it is now.'* I may say that it is 
not now what it was at the time those words were 
spoken. He said, also, that he « began writing pho- 
nography when they had neither 'hay,* *way' or 
* yay* strokes,'* and that he "had to learn as many as 
four almost distinct systems of shorthand in order to 
keep pace with the progress of the art." 

Those learning the art now think it is the hardest 
kind of a task even to learn one system thoroughly, 
and that there is no use to " keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the art,*' or keep in touch with the progress of 
the profession by reading the various shorthand jour- 
nals and attending these conventions. 

We may ask, what will phonography be in twenty 
years from now ? 

Why was not the inventor of phonography gifted 
with the powers of certain Chicago persons who now 
give to us S3rstems with only nine characters and three 
rules, and guaranteed to be so easy that they may be 
learned in one hour, and in thirty, forty or sixty days 
you may become an expert stenographer? 

Just think of what a lot of time and money has been 
wasted by us, who, twenty, thirty or thirty-five years 
ago, attempted to become expert stenographers in six 
to eight months, or a year or two, by the "old cum- 
brous phonographic systems !" 

Oh ! what a blessing (?) to us and generations before 
OS if the inventor of the ntne-characters-and three- rules 
system, or a certain woman of Chicago, and one or two 
other "inventors" had only "invented** their easy 
systems before the " cumbrous old system of phonog- 
raphy ** was invented ! 

Just think of it ! Shorthand in ONE HOUR, and in 
thirty, forty or sixty dajrs we might have been expert 
stenographers ! 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Sylvia S. Videtto, of Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, is the new teacher in charge of the 
shorthand classes of the Duluth (Minn.) 
high school, where Benn Pitman phonog- 
raphy has been taught for many years. 

Hoffmann's Metropolitan Business Col- 



lege, of Milwaukee, which has for some 
time had a branch school at Dearborn and 
Madison streets, Chicago, has recently pur- 
chased the Bixler-IUinois Business College, 
located at West Madison and Ogden avenues, 
Chicago. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers' certificate has been granted 
to the following-named applicants : 

Mary Maud Martindale, Maryville, Mo. 

Carson C. Cole, Cincinnati. 

loNA Cecilia Dean, Aiwora, Ind. 

Anna M. Beal, teacher of [Benn Pitman] 
stenography in the high school, has an idea 
for the instruction of pupils in the class 
that is unique and practicable. In the writ- 
ing of shorthand speed is the great desider- 
atum. The teacher, in dictating letters, can- 
not dictate evenly. To overcome this a 
phonograph is to be secured, and the pupils 
given a speech to take quite slowly. The 
next lesson the machine will be speeded 
higher, and in this manner Miss Beal says 
that the speed of a pupil can be increast 
some twenty words a minute in a very few 
lessons. — Brockton {Mass.) Times, 

Since last reported, the Phonographic Insti- 
tute amanuenses' certificate has been granted 
to the following- named applicants : 

Gertrude Bolger, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor 
Charlottetown Business College. 

Katie Dover, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, Char- 
lottetown Business College. 

Irene McKay, Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, Char- 
lottetown Business College. 

Myrtle C. Finlayson, Charlottetown, P. 
E. I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trai- 
nor, Charlottetown Business College. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Herald y always interesting, comes to 
hand with unfailing regularity. Dr. Hamil- 
ton should have the hearty co-operation of 
every phonographer and phonetician in his 
good and faithful work in the cause of sim- 
plified spelling. The Herald is publisht quar- 
terly (with missionary object) at 57 Harbord 
street, Toronto, Canada, and eight copies 
will be sent to any address for a year for 
twenty-five cents. 
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PHONBTIC SHORTHAND. 
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[In th« Brief Reporting Style. See page zza.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

I would say, if it were not paradoxical, that the' very 
existence of a court of appeals ought to destroy* the 
occasion for it. The conscience of the judge, sir,* will, 
DO doubt, be a great check upon him in^ the unbounded 
6eldof discretion created by the uncertainty of law; 
but I should, in general cases, more rely upon* the 
effect produced by his knowledge, that an inadvertent 
or' designed abuse of power was liable to be corrected 
by* a superior tribunal. A court of appellate jurisdiction, 
organized upon* sound principles, should exist, though 
few causes arose for their'** decision ; for it is surely 
better to have a court" and no causes, than to have 
causes and no court.'* I now proceed, sir, to consider 
the defects which are" plainly discernible, or which 
have been discovered by practise in"* the constitution of 
the circuit courts. 

These courts, from information" which I have re- 
ceived, I apprehend, were originally constructed upon** 
a fallacious principle. I have heard it stated, that the" 
design of placing the judges of the supreme court in" 
the circuit courts, was to establish uniform rules of de- 
cision '• throughout the United States. It was supposed 
that the presiding*** judges of the circuit courts, pro- 
ceeding fix)m the same body,*' would tend to identify 
the principles and rules of decision** in the several dis- 
tricts. In practise a contrary effect has** been dis- 
covered to be produced by the peculiar organization 
of ** these courts. In practise we have found not only 
a** want of uniformity of rule between the different 
districts, but** no uniformity of rule in the same dis- 



trict No doubt*' there was a uniformity in the de- 
cisions of the same** judge ; but as the same judge 
seldom sat twice successively^ in the same district, and 
sometimes not till after an** interval of two or three 
years, his opinions were forgotten*' or reverst before 
he returned. The judges were not educated** in the 
same school. The practise of the courts, the** forms 
of proceeding, as well as the rules of property,** are 
extremely various in the different quarters of the United** 
States. The lawyers of the eastern, the middle and 
southern** states, are scarcely professors of the same 
science. These courts*' were in a state of perpetual 
fluctuation. The successive terms** gave you courts, in 
the same district, as different from*9 each other as those 
of Connecticut and Virginia. No system*** of practise 
could grow up, no certainty of rule could** be estab- 
lisht- The seeds sown in one term scarcely vegetated** 
before they were trodden under foot. The condition 
of a** suitor was terrible; the ground was alwa3rs 
trembling under his** feet. The opinion of a former 
judge was no precedent** to his successor. Each con- 
sideerd himself bound to follow the** light of his own 
understanding. To exemplify these remarks, I*' will 
take the liberty of stating a case which came** under 
my ovra observation. An application before one judge 
was*' made to quash an attachment in favor of a sub- 
sequent*** execution creditor, the application was re- 
sisted upon two grounds, and*' the learned judge, to 
whom the application was first made,** expressing his 
opinion in support of both grounds, dismist the** 
motion. At the succeeding court, a different judge 
presided; and** the application was renewed and 
answered upon the same grounds.** The second 
learned judge was of opinion, that one point** had no 
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validity, but he considered the other sustainable, and^' 
was about also to dismiss the motion, but, upon being^' 
prest, at last consented to grant a rule to show'^ cause. 
At the third term, a third learned judge was^ on the 
bench, and though the case was urged upon" its 
former principles, he was of opinion, that both answers** 
to the application were clearly insufficient, and accord- 
ingly quasht the*' attachment. When the opinions of 
his predecessors were cited, he** replied that every man 
was to be saved by his** own faith. 

Upon the opinion of one judge, a suitor** would set 
out in a long course of proceedings, and*' after losing 
much time and wasting much money, he would*' be met 
by another judge, who would tell him he** had mis- 
taken his road, that he must return to the'" place from 
which he started, and pursue a different track.'* Thus 
it happened as to the chancery process, to compel'* the 
appearance of a defendant. Some of the judges con- 
sidered'* themselves bound by the rules in the English 
books, while'* others conceived that a power belonged 
to the court, upon" the service of a subpoena, to make 
a short rule'* for the defendant to appear and answer, 
or that the" bill should be taken pro confesso. A case 
of this" kind occurred where much embarrassment was 
experienced. In the circuit" court for the district of 
Pennsylvania, a bill in chancery"** was filed against a 
jKsrson, who then happened to be** in that district, but 
whose place of residence was in** the Northwestern 
Territory. The subpoena was served, but there was ** 
no answer nor appearance. The court to which the 
writ** was returned, without difficulty, ujxin an applica- 
tion, granted a rule*' for the party to appear and answer 
at the expiration** of a limited time, or that the bill be 
taken*' pro confesso. A personal service of this rule 
being necessary,** the complainant was obliged to hire 
a messenger to travel** more than a thousand miles to 
serve a copy of *» the rule. At the ensuing court, affi- 
davit was made of* the service, and a motion to make 
the rule absolute.** The sc^e immediately changed ; 
a new judge presided, and it'* was no longer the same 
court. 

The authority was called** for, to grant such a rule : 
was it warranted by** any act of Congress, or by the 
practise of the** state ? It was answered, There is no 
act of Congress ;*' the state has no court of chancery. 
But this proceeding** was instituted, and has been 
brought to its present stage,** at considerable expense, 
under the direction of this court. The*** judge knew of 
no power the court had to direct**** the proceeding, and 
he did not consider, that the complainant**** could have 
a decree upon his bill, without going through**** the long 
train of process found in the books of **** chancery 
practise. The complainant took this course, and, at a***' 
future time, was told by another judge, that he was**** 
incurring an unnecessary loss of time and money, and 
that***' a common rule would answer his purpose. I ask 
you,**** Mr. Chairman, if any system could be devised 
more likely**** to produce vexation and delay ? Surely, 
sir, the law is**** uncertain enough in itself, and its paths 
sufficiently intricate and*** tedious, not to require that 
your suitors should be burdened*** with additional em- 
barrassments by the organization of your courts. 

The*** circuit is the principal court of civil and crim- 
inal business.*** The defects of this court were, there- 
fore, most generally and*** sensibly felt. The high 
characters of the judges at first*** brought suitors into 
the courts, but the business was gradually**' declining, 
though causes belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
courts*** were multiplying ; the continual oscillation of 
the court baffled all*** conjecture as to the correct course 
of the proceeding, or**** the event of a cause. The law 



ceast to be*** a science. To advise your client, it was 
less important*** to be skilled in the books than to be 
acquainted*** with the character of the judge who was 
to preside.*** When the term approacht, the inquiry 
was, What judge are*** we to have? What is his 
character as a lawyer?*** Is he acauainted with chan- 
cery law ? Is he a strict, **' conmion lawyer, or a special 
pleader? 

When the character of*** the judge was ascertained, 
gentlemen would then consider the nature*** of their 
causes — determine whether it was more advisable to*** 
use means to postpone or to bring them to a'** hearing. 
The talents of the judges rather increast the evil,*** 
than afforded a corrective for the vicious constitution of 
these*** courts. They had not drawn their knowledge 
from the same*** sources : their systems were different, 
and hence the character of *** the court more essentially 
changed at each successive term. These*** difficulties 
and embarrassments banisht suitors from the court, and 
without**' more than a common motive, recourse was 
seldom had to*** the federal tribunals. 

I have ever considered it, also, as*** a defect in this 
court, that it was composed of**** judges of the highest 
and lowest grades. This, sir, was*** an unnatural as- 
sociation ; the members of the court stood on*** ground 
too unequal to allow the firm assertion of his*** opinion 
to the district judge. Instead of being elevated, he*** 
felt himself degraded by a seat upon the bench of*** this 
court. In the district court he was everything ; in*** 
the circuit court he was nothing. Sometimes he was 
obliged**' to leave his seat while his associate reviewed 
the judgment*** which he had given in the court below. 
In all*** cases, he was sensible that the sentences in 
the court**** in which he was, were subject to the re- 
vision and*** control of a superior jurisdiction, where he 
had no influence,*** but the authority of which was 
shared by the judge*** with whom he was acting. No 
doubt, in some instances,*** the district judge was an 
efficient member of this court ;*** but this never arose 
from the nature of the system,*** but from the personal 
character of the man. I have**' yet. Mr. Chairman, 
another fault to find with the ancient*** establishment of 
the circuit courts. They consisted only of two*** 
judges, and sometimes of one. The number was too 
small,**** considering the extent and importance of 
the jurisdiction of the*** court. Will you remember, 
sir, that they hold the power*** of life and death, with- 
out appeal? that these judgments were*** final over 
sums of two thousand dollars, and their original*** ju- 
risdiction restrained by no limits of value ? and that 
this*** was the court to which appeals were carried 
from the*** district court ? 

I have often heard, sir, that in a**' multitude of 
counsel there was wisdom, and if the converse*** 
of the maxim be equally true, this court must 
have*** been very deficient. When we saw a single 
judge reversing*'** the judgment of the district court, the 
objection was most*'* striking ; but the court never had 
the weight which it*'* ought to have possest, and would 
have enjoyed, had it*'* been composed of more mem- 
bers. But two judges belonging to*'* the court, an in- 
convenience was sometimes felt from a division*'* of 
their opinions. And this inconvenience was but poorly 
obviated*'* by the provision of the law, that, in such 
cases,*" the cause should be continued to the succeed- 
ing term, and*'* receive its decision from the opinion of 
the judge who*" should then preside. 

I do not pretend, Mr. Chairman, to**** have enumer- 
ated all the defects which belonged to the former*** 
judicial system. But I trust, those which I have 
pointed*** out, in the minds of candid men, will justify 
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the**' attempt of the legislature to revise that S3rstem, 
and to"^ make a fairer experiment of that part of the 
plan*** of our constitution which regards the judicial 
power. The defects,*** sir, to which I have alluded, 
had been a long'" time felt, and often spoken of. Rem- 
edies had frequently been'** proposed. I have known 
the subject brought forward in Congress,*** or agitated 
in private, ever since I have had the**** honor of a scat 
upon this floor. I believe, sir,*'* a great and just def- 
erence for the author of the*** ancient scheme pre- 
vented any innovation upon its material principles; 
there*'^ was no gentleman who felt that deference more 
than myself,*** nor should I have ever hazarded a 
change upon speculative*'' opinion. But practise had 
discovered defects which might well escape*** the most 
discerning mind in planning the theory. The original*'^ 
system could not be more than experiment : it was 
buili*'* upon no experience. It was the first applica- 
tion of principles*" to a new state of things. The first 
judicial law** displays great ability, and it is no dispar- 
agement of the*** author, to say its plan is not perfect. 

I know,*^ sir, that some have said, and perhaps not 
a few**^ have believed, that the new system was intro- 
duced not so*** much with a view to its improvement 
of the old,*®* as to the places which it provided for the 
friendb*^ of the administration. This is a calumny so 
notoriously false,*®' and so humble, as not to require nor 
to deserve*®* an answer upon this floor. It cannot be 
supposed that*^ the paltry object of providing for six- 
teen unknown men could'*® have ever offered an induce- 
ment to a great party basely*** to violate their duty ; 
meanly to sacrifice their character ; and*** foolishly to 
forego all future hopes. 

I now come, Mr.**^ Chairman, to examine the 
changes which were made by the*** late law. This 
subject has not been correctly understood. It**' has 
everywhere been erroneously represented. I have 
heard much said*** about the additional courts created 
by the act of last**' session. I perceive them spoken 
of in the president's message.*** In the face of this 
high authority, I undertake to*" state that no addi- 
tional court was establisht by that law.**® Under the 
former system, there was one supreme court, and*** 
there is but one now. There were seventeen district 
courts,*** and there are no more now. There was a 
circuit**' court held in each district, and such is the 
case*** at present. Some of the district judges are di- 
rected to**' hold their courts at new places, but there is 
still*** in each district but one district court. What, 
sir, has**' been done ? The unnatural alliance between 
the supreme and district*** courts has been severed, but 
the jurisdiction of both those*** courts remains un- 
toucht. The power or authority of neither of*** them 
has been augmented or diminisht. The jurisdiction of 
the*^* circuit court has been extended to the cognizance 
of debts*'* of four hundred dollars, and this is the only 
material*" change in the power of that court. The 
chief operation*'* of the late law is a new organization 
of the*" circuit courts. To avoid the evils of the for- 
mer plan,*'* it became necessary to create a new corps 
of judges.*" It was considered that the supreme court 
ought to be*'* stationary, and to have no connection 
Vith the judges over*'* whose sentences they had an 
appellate jurisdiction. 

To have formed**® a circuit court out of the district 
judges would have^* allowed no court of appeal from 
the district court, except*** the supreme court, which 
would have been attended with great**' inconvenience. 
But this scheme was opposed by a still greater*** diffi- 
culty. In many districts the duties of the judge re- 



quire*** a daily attention. In all of them business of 
great*** importance may, on unexpected occurrences, 
require his presence. 

This plan**' was thought of; it was well examined, 
and finally rejected*** in consequence of strong objec- 
tions to which it was liable.*** Nothing therefore re- 
mained but to compose the circuit court of*'® jodg^ 
distinct from those of the other courts. Admitting 
the*** propriety of excluding from this court the judges 
of the*'* supreme and district courts, I think the late 
Congress cannot*" be accused of any wanton expense, 
nor even of a*** neglect of economy in the new estab- 
lishment. This extensive country"' has been divided 
into six circuits, and three judges appointed*'* for each 
circuit. Most of the judges have twice a*" year to 
attend a court in three states, and there*'* is not one of 
them who has not to travel*'* further, and who, in 
time will not have more labor**® to perform than any 
judge of the state courts. When*** we call to mind 
that the jurisdiction of this court*** reaches the life of 
the citizen, and that in civil**' cases its judgments are 
final to a large amount, certainly*** it will not be said 
that it ought to have*** been composed of less than 
three judges. One was surely*** not enough, and if it 
had been doubtful whether two**' were not sufficient, 
the inconvenience which would have frequently arisen*** 
from an equal division of opinion, justifies the provision 
which*** secures a determination in all cases. 

It was additionally very*'® material to place on the 
bench of this court a*'* judge from each state, as the 
court was in general*'* bound to conform to the law 
and the practise of*" the several states. 

I trust, sir, the committee are satisfied*'* that the 
number of judges which compose the circuit court*" 
is not too great, and that the legislature would have*'* 
been extremely culpable to have committed the high 
powers of*" this court to fewer hands. Let me now 
ask if*" the compensation allowed to these judges is 
extravagant. It is*'* little more than half the allowance 
made to the judges**® of the supreme court. It is Iwit 
a small proportion*** of the ordinary practise of those 
gentlemen of the bar*** who are fit, and to whom we 
ought to look**' to fill the places. You have given a 
salary of*** two thousand dollars. The puisne judges 
of Pennsylvania, I believe,**' have more. When yon 
deduct the expenses of the office,*** you will leave but 
a moderate compensation for service, but*" a scanty 
provision for a family. When, Mr. Chairman, gentle- 
men*** coolly consider the amendments of the late law, 
I flatter*** myself their candor will at least admit that 
the present **® modification was fairly designed to meet 
and remedy the evils*** of the old system. 

— 2914 words, 
I To bt continued.] 

OBITUARY. 

Truman Noble, of Ithaca, New York, for 
fifteen years the official stenographer of the 
courts of Tompkins county, died at his home 
March 10 after an illness of but three days. 
He was for some years also the stenographer 
of the surrogate's court and of the grand 
jury. He studied law in the office of Hon. 
Jared T. Newman, of Ithaca, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar thirteen years ago. He 
was forty- five years of age and is survived by 
a wife and one daughter. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.— /V<7« M^ Telegram, March 24. 
— At the regular March meeting of the Stenographers* 
Club held in the rooms of the New London Business 
College last evening, three candidates for active 
membership and one for honorary membership were 
admitted. The constitution and by- laws were adopted 
as a whole and it was voted that they be printed with a 
list of charter members and fumisht each member. 

A committeee consisting of Misses Beckwith, Kellogg, 
and Smith was appointed to conduct a question box at 
each meeting, answering questions proposed a month 
previous. 

Miss May Chute, accompanied by Miss Jennie A. 
Fisher, gave a vocal solo. 

Miss Bertha E. McMoran read a paper on the ** Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Touch Typewriting," 
discussion of which was led by Messrs. McElree and 
Bnibeck. 

A brief social session was held after the adjournment 
of the business meeting. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— />-<;»* the Times- Democrat, 
March ij. — An enthusiastic meeting of the New Or- 
leans Stenographers' Association was held last night at 
its rooms, 345 Carondelet street. The treasurer' s report 
showed a substantial balance on hand. The dictation 
committee reported that the dictation clas-es were well 
attended and that the classes were held Tuesday and 
Friday nights. The following were elected to member- 
ship : Misses Katie Bokenfohr, Mary Mitchell, Mary 
Maud Suthon, Mamie Simoneaux, and Messrs. Joseph 
Emmett Williams Evaristie Bertonniere, Jr., George 
Kast, and Harold C. Rogers. Five applications were 
received and referred to the proper committee. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— /rd7w the Star, March 77.— A 
meeting of the recently organized Stenographers' and 
Bookkeepers' Association was held last night in room 
370, Denison Hotel, and by-laws were adopted. Three 
new members were taken in : Mrs. Mary Burke East, 
convention stenographer ; Miss Ella B. Shera, court re- 
porter ; and Albert Moebus, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

It has been arranged to hold the meetings of the 
association in the Denison Hotel until a hall can be 
secured permanently. 

From the Sentinel, April 9.— The report of the PAXTON.— /row the Register, April /j.— Miss 

treasurer, submitted at the regular meeting of the Ste- Mary Grim resigned her position in Bloomington last 
nographers' Union, held at the Denison last night, week to accept Uie- position of official stenographer for 
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shows that the membership is rapidly increasing and 
that the success of the organization is no longer a matter 
of doubt. Three new members were admitted last 
night and two additional applications were received 
which will be acted upon at the next meeting. 

The primary object of the union is to act as a medium 
by which the stenographers will become acquainted with 
one another and consequently the meetings are social 
gatherings. 

MICHIGAN. 

YPSILANTL— />-<7« Selby A. Moran, April ^.— 
The third annual meeting of the Michigan Commercial 
and Shorthand Teachers' Association was held at the 
Cleary Business College, Ypsilanti, April i and 2. An 
interesting program had been prepared, and every 
paper and address scheduled was delivered. This asso- 
ciation, though small, has a nimiber of enthusiastic 
members, all of whom are determined to make their 
association a power in commercial education in Michi- 
gan. 

Representatives were present from almost every 
prominent commercial college and commercial depart- 
ment in the best high schools in Michigan. With one 
or two exceptions, every paper was followed by an 
interesting discussion, showing that those in attendance 
are wide awake upon important questions relative to 
their profession. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows : 
President, J. C. Walker, Michigan Business College, 
Detroit ; first vice-president, John Schmitt, commercial 
department. Port Huron high school ; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Harry Devlin, Devlin's Business Col- 
lege, Jackson ; secretary, F. C. Austin, Cleary Business 
College, Ypsilanti ; treasurer, D. A. Reagh, Owosso 
Business and Shorthand College, Owosso. 

The officers of the association were instructed to 
decide as to the time and place for the next meeting. 



LEGAL AND OPPICIAL. 

GEORGIA. 

ATHENS.— /rt^wM/ Banner, April j.^Co\. John 
Can* has been reappointed as court stenographer by 
Judge Russell and goes back to his old position as ste- 
nographer of the superior courts of the western circuit. 

His many friends will be glad to know that he has 
resumed his work, and it is possible that he may reside 
in Athens, in which event his Athens friends will give 
him a most royal welcome. 

ILLINOIS. 
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Ford county, which position was secured through the 
recommendations of several members of the bar. She 
was appointed by Judge Moffett. 

S?KINGFIELD.— From 6g A'or/At^as/fm Reporter, 
862. — In Glos vs. Flanedy, where the cause was referred 
to a master in chancery to take proof of all the material 
allegations in a bill to establish and contirm title under 
the burnt records act, and report the same to the court, 
with his opinion on the law and the evidence, the 
supreme court of Illinois says that it was wholly within 
the discretion of the master whether he would employ 
or use a stenographer in the taking of the testimony. It 
is his duty to take it, and the court is not concerned as 
to the manner in which he does that — whether it be by 
a stenographer and the notes transcribed under the di- 
rection of the master, or whether it be in longhand, in 
the writing of the master or some other person under his 
direction. If the master deems it desirable to have the 
services of a stenographer, he unquestionably has that 
right ; but in such case the stenographer is in the em- 
ploy and subject to the control of the master, and not of 
the parties or either of them, and the stenographer 
must look to the master for his compensation. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

ARDMORE.— William Hutchinson has recently 
been appointed court reporter of the federal court for 
the southern district of Indian territory. 

MAINE. 

PORTLAND.— /Vow the Argus, April /^.—Justice 
Savage, of the supreme court, has appointed W. H. 
Comforth to be his official stenographer to take the place 
of the late Charles W. Small. Mr. Comforth started in on 
his duties yesterday. Mr. Comforth has been stenogra- 
pher for Hon. George C. Wing, of Auburn, for ten 
years, and is an able and competent man for the position. 

MARYLAND. 

ELKTON.-/)'.;^ the Philadelphia {Pa.) En- 
quirer, April 9. — At a meeting of the judges of the 
Cecil county court, John H. Hartnett, of Elkton, has 
been reappointed court stenographer for the ensuing 
year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.— /r<?w the TranscHpt, March 26.— \ 
series of changes has been made in the corps of court 
stenographers of the superior court as the result of the 
resignations of Miss Cora Burbank and Charles E. 
Barnes, the former having been in the first session, the 
latter in the fourth session in this county. F. W. Card, 
of the equity (merit) session, goes to the first session, 
and Miss Florence Burbank, of Norfolk county courts, 
succeeds Mr. Barnes in the fourth session. William F. 
Murray, who has been in the motion division of the 
eauity session, goes to the merit division, and L. W. 
Richardson takes his place in the motion division. Miss 
Helen P. Nelson, of Middlesex courts, will fill theplace 
held by Miss Burbank in Norfolk county. W. N. Todd, 
of Essex county, will succeed Miss Nelson in Middlesex 
county. Miss Emily H. Doherty has been appointed 
as stenographer for the court in Essex county. 

From the Pilot, April 9.— Mr. John P. Foley, of 
Peabody, has been appointed stenographer to the 
superior court, civil session, for Elssex county. Mr. 
Foley is a Peabody boy. For ten years he has been 
with the firm of Rogers & Jones, court stenographers. 



and, being one of their most trusted employees, has 
been assigned to nearly all the important cases, includ- 
ing the famous Bram trial. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. — From the Argus, March 11. — Governor 
Odell has signed the following bill : Chap. 59 — Senator 
Hiirs, fixing the salar.es of stenographers in surrogate's 
courts in counties containing cities of the second class at 
not to exceed $1,800 a year, and in any county wholly 
containing a city of the first class at $2,000. 

From the Times- Union, March 28. — The justices of 
the third judicial district have appointed Mr. George A. 
Murray official stenographer of the supreme court, at a 
salary of $2,500 a year. Mr. Murray has been with 
Rodgers, Ruso & Kelly for the past thirteen years, and 
has been the official stenographer with Judge Brady in 
police court for the past eight years. The examination 
for the place, which he took some time ago, u'as a most 
difficult one, yet he past it with creditable honor and 
proved himself capable to fill the place. 

George Murray is one of the best stenographers in 
this locality and his appointment to such a responsible 
position will give his many friends great pleasure. 
During his term in police court he had been accomodat- 
ing to all who have had business in that tribunal, 
always willing to do a favor for anyone and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that he is well deserving of such a 
position and such recognition from the supreme court 
justices of this district. 

GOSHEN.— /row the Liberty {N. Y.) Herald, 
March 24. — John G. Wilkin has received the appoint- 
ment as stenographer in the Orange county surrogate's 
court at a salary of $1,000 a year. 

OHIO. 

LIMA. — From the Cincinnati ( Ohio) Enquirer, 
March 22. — The decision of Judge Stephen A. Arm- 
strong, of Celina, in the case of Harry H. Adkins, 
charged with embezzlement, allowing the attorneys for 
the defense a transcript of the stenographer's report 
taken in the grand jury room, has caused voluminous 
correspondence from all counties in Ohio. It has 
become so important in criminal procedure that the 
court has handed a written opinion. 

The salient points are as follows : 

It appears that the official court stenographer was present 
in the grand jury room throughout the hearing. ♦ * * The 
defendant also appeared before the grand iury which indicted 
him. ♦ ♦ * Citing Section 7^5. Revised Statutes, the court 
holds: That it is clcArly within the discretion of the court to 
order the official stenographer to furnish a transcript : the 
purpose of having the testimony taken in the grand jury room 
IS that the statements of these witnesses may be preserved ; if 
they are true they may be sustained at the final trial; if false 
the falsity may be exposed. If what the witnesses have tes- 
tified to "before the ^rand jury is true, the state does not 
suffer by this transcript bein^ delivered to the defense ; if 
false, in whole or part, then it is due to the state as well as the 
defendant that the defendant have an opportunity to expose 
its falsity. It is not sought to expose the examination before 
the grand jury, but solely and only the testimony on which 
the state relies, offered by the witnesses of the state as well as 
that offered by the defendant in the jury room. 

From the Republican Gazette, April 14. — Henry W. 
Neff, not many months ago appointed court stenogra- 
pher for Allen and Shelby counties, has tendered his 
resignation, and will be succeeded by Walter Scott, of 
this city, now holding the same position in Auglaize and 
Mercer. Clifford Blair, of Lima, will probably succeed 
Mr. Scott, as he has been a deputy in district work. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MR. LOBO MAKES A CORRECTION. 

A LETTER from Moses F. Ix)bo calls at- 
'^^^ tention to an erroneous statement in our 
article in the April number of the Magazine 
on the "Patriarch and His Pupil.'* The 
comer building portrayed on page 109 is the 
old Spring Garden Institute, the very build- 
ing in which Benn Pitman held his shorthand 
classes fifty years ago. The taller building 
at the right of the picture is new, having 
been added to the original structure in 1899. 
The photographs and other materials which 
enabled us to compile the article were con- 
tained in a portfolio of shorthand relics left 
with us at our request by Mr. I^bo during 
his visit to Cincinnati last summer. Writing 
further of the article Mr. Lobo says : 

You have quite surprised me. I did not 
think I was so important a personage — one 
worthy of being so prominently contrasted 
with the Grand Master. Of course, I always 
supposed that some day or other you would 
find something in that package worthy of re- 
production, but I never thought you would 
be so personal. 

Mr. Pitman's face comes back to me as I 
look at it, more even than my own, and this 
to me — my own, I mean — has a stolid, dull 
look, with a little shrewdness and much ob- 
stinacy about the mouth. I hope Mr. Pitman 
thinks me a worthy associate ; certainly it is 
a unique position for me to hold — his earliest 
pupil — but this was merely an accident of 
time, and whatever honor may attach to the 
position is, of course, purely reflected. I am 
in goodly company anyhow. 

A HOPEFUL MEASURE. 

TN THE last number of the Phonographic 
-■• Magazine we called attention to the War- 
ner bill now pending in the national House of 
Representatives, and especially to those por- 
tions of it providing for the making of official 
shorthand reports in the circuit and district 
courts of the United States. These provi- 
sions, we pointed out, are almost wholly bad, 
and the passage of the bill, unamended, would 
not only work a great injury to the status of 
the profession of shorthand reporting in the 



United States, but would in a short time seri- 
ously impede the efficient conduct of the 
courts themselves. We therefore called upon 
our readers to use all means in their power to 
influence their representatives to oppose these 
provisions. We are glad to say that it npw 
seems likely that the attention of Congress 
will be turned to the bill introduced by Mr. 
Littlefield into the House of Representatives, 
and that this bill, if any, has a chance to be 
past during the present session. The Little- 
field bill was introduced February 29, 1904. 
Its text is as follows : 

B^ it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled ^ That every judge 
of a United States district court may, for the 
purpose of perpetuating the testimony and 
proceedings therein, appoint a competent 
stenographic reporter, who shall be known 
as the official reporter of said court, and who- 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
judge appointing him, or of the successors of 
said judge. Such reporter shall attend all 
sessions of or hearings before the said court 
or the circuit court of the United States, and 
shall, upon the direction of the court, in any 
civil or criminal action or other proceeding, 
take in shorthand the testimony and all pro- 
ceedings had ii{>on the trial or hearing except 
the arguments of counsel, and shall, when 
directed by the court or a party to the pro- 
ceeding, transcribe the same within such 
time as the court may designate, and preserve 
the original stenographic notes for a period 
of not less than five years. 

Sec. 2. That such reporter, before entering 
upon the duties of his office, shall be sworn 
to the faithful performance thereof. Said 
reporter may, with the approval of said 
judge, appoint a competent assistant reporter, 
who shall be likewise sworn, and who shall 
be paid for his services by such official re- 
porter, and shall in the absence of the re- 
porter perform all of the duties devolving 
upon said reporter. 

Sec 3. That the transcript of the testi- 
mony and proceedings in any case, when 
duly certified by such reporter or assistant 
reporter, as the case may be, shall be deemed 
prima facie a correct statement of such testi- 
mony and proceedings. 

Sec. 4. That the reporter appointed as 
provided in section one of this act shall re- 
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ceive for his services an annual salary of not 
more than three thousand nor less than one 
thousand five hundred dollars, to be fixt by 
the judge making the appointment, such sal- 
ary to be paid by the United States in the 
same manner that the salaries of judicial offi- 
cers are paid. In addition thereto the re- 
porter shall be entitled to receive from any 
party desiring a transcript of the notes taken 
in any proceeding the sum of ten cents per 
folio of one hundred words. 

This bill was referred to the House com- 
mittee on the judiciary, and on March 30 a 
hearing was given by that committee to the 
committee on legislation of the National 
Shorthand Reporters* Association, which was 
represented by the following gentlemen : 
Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Frank 
K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; and Charles 
F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn. Messrs. 
Frederic Irland and Reuel Small, of the 
House of Representatives corps of reporters, 
were also present and addrest the committee. 

These gentlemen urged that two amendments 
be made in the bill before its passage by the 
House of Representatives, as follows: First, 
that provision be made for the payment of 
the assistant reporter in the same manner as for 
that of the official reporter whenever both shall 
be engaged simultaneously in the circuit and 
district courts respectively. In other words, 
the official reporter should be called upon to 
compensate the assistant only when the 
former is not actively engaged in official 
duty. Second, that the rate to be paid per 
folio for transcripts should be fifteen cents. 
It was pointed out that in a number of state 
courts the compensation for transcripts is fif- 
teen cents per folio, and in at least two states 
it is twenty cents per folio. It was suggested 
that the highest recognized professional rate 
of compensation ought to be given to official 
reporters of the United States courts in order 
that the highest grade of professional talent 
might be secured for these important courts, 
and also that if the rate of compensation 
made in the United States courts is lower 
than that in state courts, a tendency will be 



created to lower the rates now paid in the 
state courts — rates which are not in excess of 
what they fairly should be in view of the dif- 
ficult and arduous services rendered. 

The Littlefield bill strikes us as being lack- 
ing in still other respects, when measured by 
the standard of what an ideal law on this sub- 
ject should be. We would, for instance, pre- 
fer to see a test of fitness applied as a pre- 
requisite to appointment, and we think the 
reporter should be removable only for cause. 
It is not likely, however, that such provisions 
will be incorporated at this time in any bill 
which Congress may pass, and if the two 
amendments proposed by the committee on 
legislation can be secured, it is likely that the 
interests of all parties will be fairly well con- 
served by the passage of the Littlefield bill 
so amended. By the time this number of the 
Magazine reaches our readers, the fate of 
the bill will be decided one way or the other. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MAGAZINE AND THE BENN 
PITMAN SYSTEM. 

West Union, Minn., April 6 y 1^04. 
I always read the Magazine with great 
pleasure, and I can say that I have received a 
great deal of help from the fine business letters 
it contains each month. I took up the study 
of shorthand several years ago, privately. I 
am now able to write at the rate of from 175 
to 200 words a minute. I investigated two 
other systems, but finally settled down on 
the Pitman -Howard. I believe the Pitman- 
Howard system is the best, the most prac- 
tical, and the most complete. 

E. J. Welte. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers willbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answer<i to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissenting opinion is 
held.] 

TWOFOLD NATURE OF THE COALESCENTS. 

I recently purchased a copy of your Man- 
ual y the 1902 edition, and coming to para- 
graph 47, on page 28, under "Coalescents," 
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cannot understand just what is meant. The 
paragraph states : 

The vowels 00 and ee^ the two extreme members of 
the long- vowel scale, are, from the exceeding closeness 
of their formation in the mouth, of such a nature that 
any vowel may readily follow either of them and co- 
alesce with it in the same syllable, forming a combina- 
tioo much like a diphthong. In such cases 00 and ee 
are formed even closer than usual, and so nearly ap- 
proach true obstructed sounds that they are often con- 
sidered as consonants and given consonantal repre- 
sentation by the strokes ^ and ^ to which the vowel 
which follows may be written. 

How is it that 00 and ee take the place of 
the consonants w and y and how does a 
vowel follow 00 and ee^ which in themselves 
are vowels ? Should not the pronoun them in 
the fourth line refer to w and y and not to 
<7<7and ee? J. V. P. 

Answer. — A vowel may follow 00 or ee 
just as a vowel may follow any other vowel. 
Whenever any vowel is followed by another 
vowel in the same syllable ^ a diphthong re- 
sults. For instance, the diphthong / results 
from a vocal glide from the position of ah to 
the position of ee. Oi glides from aw to ee ; 
and ow glides from ah to 00, These three 
glides are recognized as the true diphthongs 
of the English language, and it is to be no- 
ticed that they all have the stress or emphasis 
on the first vowel, or, in other words, at the 
beginning of the glide. When a glide begins 
with ee or 00 and passes to any other vowel, 
the stress lies at the end of the glide. These 
are diphthongs of a noticeably different sort 
from the three first mentioned, and, for dis- 
tinction's sake, they have long been called co- 
alescent glides. The diphthong-like nature cf 
these sounds is recognized in phonography 
by a series of diphthong-like characters given 
for their representation — see Manual^ para- 
graph 48. 

JVand y are used in the common orthog- 
raphy to represent these sounds, and English 
orthoepists have long cherisht the idea that 
these signs represent sounds which are true 
consonants, or at least, ** sometimes " conso- 
nants. This view has been so long and so 
generally accepted that it has imposed itself 
upon phoneticians as well as * * orthoepists, * ' 
and the phoneticians have defended their 
acceptance of the doctrine by saying that 
when 00 and ee thus coalesce with other vow- 
els they are made a ** little closer *' than their 
usual formation, and so become true ob- 
structed sounds and therefore * * consonants. ' ' 
And in conformity with this reasoning, which 



gives to these sounds something of both 
vowel and consonant character, the fathers of 
phonography provided stroke signs for w and 
y as consonants, in addition to their vowel- 
like signs. It is, of course, apparent that 
the openings through which the sounds of o(? 
and ee escape from the mouth are smaller 
than those of other vowels. In forming 00 
the lips are rounded and contracted to a very 
much smaller opening than is given, for in- 
stance, to aw. If in sounding 00 the lips are 
puckered just a little tighter for an instant 
before the sound is allowed to pass out, a 
slightly exploded oo will be heard, and this 
is w. In like manner, if in producing ee the 
tongue is allowed to approach just a little 
closer to the ridge on the roof of the mouth 
just back of the upper teeth, so as to touch it 
very lightly and momentarily, the ee will be 
slightly exploded, and that is y. And yet the 
distinction is so delicate that the momentary 
obstruction and explosion may be omitted 
without material difference in the sound of 
the word, and, in fact, it often is so omitted. 
This slight obstruction and explosion should 
be accepted as existing in the theoretically 
correct pronunciation in all words where oi^ 
or ee is followed by a strest vowel in the same 
syllable. 

There have not been wanting phoneticians 
who deny to these coalescent glides any 
trace of true consonant character. Whether 
this view is sound or not, it is for practical 
shorthand purposes highly convenient to give 
w and y both a vowel and a consonant rep- 
resentation. 



PRESIDENTS OF STATE STExXOGRA- 
PHERS' ASSOCIATIONS, 1903-1904. 

No great activity was manifested by the 
state stenographers* associations during the 
year 1903. Only nine held meetings, and 
of these five elected new presidents, while 
four re-elected their old officers. Eight 
associations held no meetings, and the presi- 
dents of these hold over, as follows: New 
England — George Farnell, Providence, R. I.; 
Indiana — L. A. Guthrie, Muncie ; Ohio — 
Edward H. Smith, Toledo ; Iowa — Jessie 
Besack, Des Moines; West Virginia— Louis 
E. Schrader, Wheeling; California — E. A. 
Gervin, San Francisco ; Kansas — E. C. Jack- 
son, Fort Scott ; South Carolina — F. F. 
Covington, Marion. We are fortunate in 
being able to present to our readers portraits 
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and biographies of the nine new and re- 
elected presidents. 

Charles Currier Beale, 
President of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association. 
Charles Currier Beale, of Boston, was 
elected president of the 
National Shorthand 
Reporters* Association 
at its fifth annual con- 
vention held in Cin- 
cinnati in August last. 
That the choice was a 
wise one, no one 
who knows of Mr. 
B e a 1 e ' s enthusiastic 
and unremitting work 
in behalf of shorthand 

Charles Currier Stale. ^aU for a moment 

doubt. A full account of his interesting ca- 
reer may be found in the Phonographic 
Magazine for July, 1903, page 178. Since 
the publication of that sketch he has twice 
served as a member of the examining board 
appointed by the chief justice of the Massa- 
chusetts superior court to examine applicants 
for the position of official reporter. 

Irving C. Hutchins, 
President of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers* Association. 

Irving C. Hutchins, of Rochester, was 
gl elected president of 
the New York State 
Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation at its twenty- 
eighth annual conven- 
tion, held at Alexan- 
dria Bay in August 
last. 

He was born in Pal- 
myra, Wayne County, 
New York, in 1859; 
was educated in the 
Irving c Hutchins. public grammar and 
"high schools of that village, and served an 
apprenticeship as a printer in the office of the 
Palmyra Courier. 

In 1879 he took up his residence in 
Rochester, working at his trade, and study- 
ing phonography whenever opportunity af- 
forded. In 1884 he entered the office of 
Osgoodby, Little & Griffith, official court re- 
porters, where he was employed by Mr. Lit- 
tle as copyist, to transcribe his stenographic 
reports. He served in this capacity until 





R. W. Clewlo. 



i893> when, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Little, he was appointed one of the official 
stenographers for the seventh judicial dis- 
trict of New York, which office he continues 
to hold at the present time. 

R. W. Clewlo, 

President of the Chartered Stenographic Re- 
porters^ Association of Ontario. 

R. W. Clewlo, of Toronto, was orig- 
inally a compositor. 
For several years he 
did newspaper work, 
being connected at 
different times with 
the Globe and the 
L^ ^ ^^H Mail, the two leading 
morning papers of 
Toronto. He then 
past on to the report- 
ers' desk, and at pres- 
ent is secretary of the 
city treasurer's depart- 
ment, a position he has held for some years. 
He is an enthusiastic Freemason, and has 
filled several offices in the gift of his breth- 
ren. He has been worshipful master of Re- 
hoboam Lodge, first principal of the Royal 
Arch Chapter of St. Andrew and St. John, 
and is at the present time presiding preceptor 
of Geoffrey de St. Aldemar Preceptory of 
Knights Templar. 

W. Scott Jones, 

President of the Michigan Law Stenogra- 
phers' Association. 

W. Scott Jones, of Detroit, was elected 
president of the Mich- 
igan Law Stenogra- 
phers' Association at a 
meeting held at Lans- 
ing in December, 
1902. 

He was born in 
Ohio, near the village 
of Waterloo. At the 
age of six he removed 
to Wilmington, Ohio, 
remaining there six- 
H\ Scott Jones. ^ccn years. He then 

went to Columbus, Ohio, and satisfactorily 
filled a position with the Columbus Buggy 
Company as private secretary, he having 
studied phonography in such odd moments 
as were not occupied with the manifold du- 
ties attendant upon life on a large farm. 
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Three and a half years later he was appointed 
one of the official reporters of the Wayne 
circuit court, and this position he still holds. 

Arthur Head, 
JPresident of the Pennsylvania State Stenogra- 
phers^ Association, 
Arthur Head, of Towanda, is the official 
stenographer of the 
twenty- second, thirty- 
fourth, and forty- sec- 
ond judicial districts 
of Pennsylvania. He 
was born near Spencer, 
^fe — ^ *^ Tioga county. New 
S| \ York, in 185 1. He 

'^ " * attended the district 

school there, and af- 
terwards was a pupil of 
Waverly Institute and 
of the Susquehanna 
Collegiate Institute of Towanda. From the 
latter he was graduated in 1872. For three 
years after this he taught school, first in 
Bradford and Lycoming counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, and then in the Susquehanna Colle- 
giate Institute, where he had charge of the 
scientific and commercial departments. In 
1875 ^c ^ook up the study of law, and in 
1877 was admitted to the bar. He practist 
law successfully till 1884, when he received 
the official stenographic appointment he now 
holds. Since then he has given his time 
wholly to shorthand work. 

Mr. Head began the study of phonography 
in 1869, and applied himself to it with com- 
mendable zeal. Not only did he thoroughly 
master his text-books, but in order to famil- 
iarize himself with legal phraseology, he 
copied into shorthand a large number of law 
books, among them being Parsons on con- 
tracts. Story on promissory notes, Troubat & 
Haley's "Practise," and considerable por- 
tions of Blackstone's "Commentaries,** and 
Purdon's "Digest.*' Since 1877, when he 
began to serve as assistant official reporter of 
the courts of Bradford county, his shorthand 
work has been almost entirely court work, 
one year being spent in Harrisburg as a leg- 
islative stenographer. 

Mr. Head is an enthusiastic collector of 
shorthand books, and has a fine library of 
nearly six hundred volumes. He is a prom- 
inent member of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters* Association, an honorary member of 
the New York State Stenographers* Associa- 
tion, a member of the Willis-Byrom Club, 




and the honored president of the Pennsyl- 
vania association. 

John Walsh, 

President of the Connecticut Shorthand Re- 
porters* Association, 

John Walsh, of New Britain, was elected 
president of the Con- 
necticut Shorthand Re- 
porters* Association at 
a meeting held July 
12, 1903. 

He was born in 
County Wexford, Ire- 
la n d. For fifteen 
years he has been the 
official reporter of the 
superior court of Hart- 
ford county. He is a 
John WaUh. member of the firm of 

Walsh, Roche & Meskill, attorneys and 
counsellors at law, and has held several offices 
in the gift of his fellow-citizens of New Brit- 
ain, having been an alderman, city attorney 
for two years, and mayor for four years. 
For ten years, from 1884 to 1894, he was 
judge of probate of his district, and for four 
years he was associate judge of the court of 
common pleas. He is unusually well fitted to 
hold the presidency of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation, and is a worthy successor to C. F. 
Paul Hoffman, who filled the office so 
capably for several years. 

Morris E. Jones, 

President of the Missouri Shorthand Report- 
ers^ Association. 

Morris E. Jones, of Kansas City, was re- 
elected president of 
the Missouri Short- 
hand Reporters* Asso- 
ciation at its annual 
meeting held in St. 
Louis in August, 1903. 
In Cincinnati, during 
the same month, at 
the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National 
Shorthand Reporters* 
Association, he was 
Morris E. Jones. elected to the office of 
second vice-president of that association. 

A somewhat complete biographic sketch of 
Mr. Jones, who is the official stenographer of 
division No. 2 of the circuit court at Kansas 
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City, was printed in the Phonographic 
Magazine for May, 1903, page 130. 

Horace Hull, 

FresiiUnt of the Official Court Reporters' As- 
sociation of Illinois. 

Horace Hull, of Ottawa, was re-elected 

president of the Oflfi- 

^ I cial Court Reporters* 

^^P^ Association of Illinois 

f^ ^Jj at a meeting held in 

I ^&^KL Chicago in December 

V '^B last. He is the official 

*^^ m^M reporter of the circuit 

y^^m^ court of La Salle 

^^Bk^H^L county, Illinois, a po- 

^^^^^^^^^^^ sition he has held for 

^^^H^L ^^^k very many years. 

Fuller biographic 
Horace Hull. information concern- 

ing Mr. Hull is given in the Phonographic 
Magazine for May, 1903, page 130. 

J. H. SwoPE, 

President of the Texas State Stenographers^ 
Association, 

J. H. Swope, of Houston^ is the official 
reporter of the elev- 
enth judicial district 
of Texas, and a mem- 
ber of the Swope- Mc- 
Kenzie Company, re- 
porters and general 
stenographers. He is 
secretary of the Hous- 
t o n Stenographers* 
Union, which is affili- 
ated with the Amer- 
i c a n Federation of 
Labor. He holds the 
office of president of the Texas State Ste- 
nographers* Association for the second time, 
having been elected its third president in 
1 90 1, and its fifth president in 1903. A 
more complete sketch of Mr. Swope* s short- 
hand life may be found in the Phonographic 
Magazine for May, 1902, page iii. 
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SOME INTERESTING PAPERS. 

At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
Commercial and Shorthand Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, an account of which is given in an 
other column of this issue, some excellent 
papers were read. Mrs. M. L. Veenfliet, 
principal of the Alpena (Mich.) Business 



College, in a paper on '* Methods of Train- 
ing Students in the Use of Office Appliances, * ' 
said among other things : 

The business training schools which attempt to give 
students a working knowledge of office appliances with- 
out the actual appliances to work with in getting what, 
in our business parlance, we dub "experience," can 
do little better, in the way of keeping their promises, 
than can the ** course-by- mail" schools which are 
crowding certain periodicals with get-educated quick- 
in-your-own-way announcements, arguments, and 
schemes. 

We must give our students the actual things to work 
with, the labor-saving, speed-gaining devices of busi- 
ness. It goes without saying that no student can be- 
come skilful in doing that which we are fitting him to 
do if his acquaintance with the appliances he is to use 
is conBned during his training period to a description in 
a catalog, to lectures, and blackboard illustrations, or 
to stereopticon pictures. The student who has never 
seen anything but a picture of a letter-press, will fall 
very far short of giving satisfactory service in copying, 
properly indexing the letter-book, and filing the corre- 
spondence. And it is no fancy to affirm that we may 
show pictures of carbon papers indefinitely, before one 
student out of fifty would know how to arrange the 
carbon and the paper and put the same in the machine, 
with the proper adjustments, and then give just the 
proper stroke necessary to get clear copies for the kind 
of paper and the number of sheets used. 

Even the verbal explanation, unless the student is 
actually doing again and again those things which we 
are fitting him to be worth somebody's paying him to 
do, will fall so far short of giving him the experience 
and actual practise which the employing world has a 
right to expect, that we would have to confess to turn- 
ing out first-class annoyances in the guise of stenog- 
raphers with certificates or diplomas. Not one of us 
would think of employing an engineer, for instance, 
who had only a theoretical knowledge of his craft. 
The steam engineer has first to learn the use of the 
simplest tools and materials of his trade— of the shovel, 
the poker, the waste — and then, step by step, of the 
more complicated appliances or devices which go to 
make up the steam engine of to-day. In the poly- 
technic schools, students do the things, they make the 
things with the tools and devices which are the appli- 
ances of the particular profession or trade they are 
fitting for. If we are to be as thorough in our work of 
training business assistants, we must furnish the same 
expert guidance, give the same practise in the use of 
the appliances of business, and exact as patient, as 
plodding, as cheerful, and as thorough initiatory train- 
ing as is demanded of the engineer or dentist, carpenter 
or mason, painter or photographer, artist or architect. 
The time it takes is practically the only element of 
difference. 

It is simply a straight business proposition that the 
schools which cannot afford to add to their equipment 
the ordinary office appliances should honestly state, 
when placing students, that those students are theoretic- 
ally well trained, but that they lack actual acquaintance 
with the tools of business. 

We should charge enough for our tuition to make it 
possible for us to have the appliances which our stu- 
dents should know how to use intelligently and skil- 
fully. We cannot teach filing devices, follow-up sys- 
tems, loose-leaf ledgers, ready-reference appliances, 
the mimeograph, neostyle, the hectograph, machine 
calculators, etc., without having the actual things for 
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our students to work with. We consider it necessary 
to have an actual business department in our commer- 
cial work and by the use of college money, college sta- 
tionery, business papers, etc., give students practise 
in doing business with a bank, the express ollice, etc., 
and it is no less necessary that we provide the ordinary 
appliances of modern business. 

In the case of the more expensive articles, such as the 
machine calculators, cash registers, addressing machines, 
sealing machines, etc., etc., it is generally possible for 
any up-to-date, reliable business college proprietor to 
arrange with offices for the use of these appliances at 
stated times. We do this, finding it within our means 
to return the favors in many ways. 

Get the appliances somehow, anyhow, and teach 
their use intelligently. That's the ** duty of the hour " 
for business training schools. 

Mrs. Harry Devlin, of Devlin's Business 
College, Jackson, Michigan, in a paper on 
*'What Requirements Should Be Insisted 
upon before the Student is Recommended to a 
Position as Stenographer,** brought out the 
following points : 

Promptness, in my estimation, is the first requirement 
of a student. In fact, it is one of the greatest virtues a 
person can have. It matters not what particular nitch 
he occupies in life, he will have a good recommenda- 
tion if he is always found to keep all engagements 
promptly, always a little before the stated time, never a 
little later. The student who habitually comes in late 
Is just as regular about going out the moment the gong 
sounds, if indeed he does not ask to be excused before 
the closing hour. This is not the kind of a boy or girl 
an employer wants in an toffice. He should always be 
on time and never in a hurry to leave — not afraid to stop 
ten, twenty minutes, or even an hour overtime, if the 
occasion requires. 

It is very essential that a student about to enter an 
office be able to write a good plain longhand. I 
wonder if others have the same difficulty as we do in 
impressing upon the student the necessity of being a 
good penman ? Many who come to us to learn short- 
band and typewriting seem imbued with the idea that 
they will never be called upon to use a pen after they 
enter an office. In fact, they appear to think that a 
stenographer never does anything during the day 
beyond taking a few notes and transcribing them on the 
typewriter. ♦ * ♦ 

I consider a general knowledge of the current events 
of the day a necessary qualification, if one is to make a 
first-class stenographer, for how is one to take dictation 
on various subjects and translate it intelligently, unless 
he understands what he is writing about ? What teacher 
has not had letters handed in with sentences having ab- 
solutely no connection with the subject? * * * 

He must understand the use of the English language, 
so as to be able to correct the common errors that any- 
one is liable to make when dictating hurriedly. 

He should also be able to place his matter on the pa- 
per to the best advantage, knowing when to single space 
and when to double space. 

Some students have no idea of punctuation and capi- 
talization, and do not consider that it matters much so 
long as they get the wording. 

Inability to use a typewriter eraser is another very 
good recommendation. 

Gladys E. Topping, of the Stenographic 
Institute, Ann Arbor, in a paper on ** When 



Should the Teacher of Shorthand Introduce 
Speed Practise,** said : 

The student of shorthand should begin his speed 
practise the very day he begins the study of shorthand. 
The great bulk of the work, in developing skill as a 
stenographer, is the training of the mind and muscles to 
work in perfect harmony, and with a rapidity sufficient 
to record human thought as fast as uttered. As has 
been demonstrated thousands of times, the student who 
attempts to memorize the principles in the abstract with- 
out helping to fix the characters in his mind by actually 
writing them over and over again, as he goes along, 
finds them escaping him pretty nearly as fast as he 
learns them. « * * 

The student should be taught a very few principles at 
a time, banning with the most elementary, and then, 
by drilling upon carefully-selected exercises which 
embody the use of those principles and no others, he 
should be required to write them over and over again 
many hundreds, and if necessary many thousands, of 
times, or until he can write them accurate'.y and with 
great rapidity. 

In the Pitman system, for example (and I believe the 
same method could be readily applied to every other 
system of shorthand), the student should first be taught 
the ten simple straight letters. Then words should be 
selected which are always written, even in the most 
rapid reporting, with these simple letters, such as take^ 
duck, pecky check, joke^ etc. These should be gone 
over many, many times, or until the student is able to 
write them with ease, neatly and with great rapidity. 
His next lesson shculd consist in memorizing the fifteen 
simple, unmodified, curved letters. Then exercises 
which make use of these letters and the ten straight let- 
ters previously learned, should be given. Such words 
as are always written with these letters, even in the 
most rapid reporting, should be selected. Fame, pail, 
both, many, lazy, are good illustrations. This, like the 
preceding exercise, should be written over and over 
again until the student can write the words accurately 
and at a high rate of speed. Such work as this, of 
course, becomes very monotonous, and many students, 
who have not the making of good stenographers in 
them, will fall by the wayside when it comes to the 
test. It is usually for the best interests of both teacher 
and pupil that such pupils should drop out as they are 
sure to do. 

By pursuing the study in this way, every feature 
necessary to the greatest success in the writing of out- 
lines rabidly and correctly will be carried on at the same 
time that the principles are being learned. By adopting 
this method the characters will be indelibly imprest upon 
the memory in such a way that they can never be for- 
gotten. The mind will be trained to recall letters rap- 
idly. The muscles will be trained to excute the 
characters at a rapid rate. The most important lesson 
of all will be that this constant repetition, with nothing 
to interfere or retard as is invariably the case when one 
is obliged to be constantly stopping and recalling new 
outlines, will cultivate the habit of the perfectly har- 
monious working of mind and muscles. 

** Methods of Teaching Typewriting** 
was a helpful paper by F. E. Quigley, prin- 
cipal of the typewriting department of the 
Cleary Business College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Mr. Quigley said in part : 

In teaching the art of typewriting, the teacher should 
make use of every known expedient for the achievement 
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of the very best results. What these expedients are, 
and how they shoold be applied, is a question with 
which many teachers have long been stm^ling. Some 
have readit the point where they are satisfied with the 
results attained ; others are experimenting, and yet 
others are still clinging to the old ideas. There are 
hobbys withoot end, and many hobbys without very 
much good conmion sense. True, some hobbys are 
bom ofreal merit, and are capable of demonstrating that 
merit We are all hobby- riders to some extent But 
what concerns us particularly at this time is the matter 
of teaching t3rpewriting for results — good results, results 
that appeal to the business man who demands results, 
and wiU not long tolerate half-way service by whomso- 
ever rendered. Time with him is money, and minutes 
are golden. He is not very apt to ask the applicant for 
the position of amanuensis if he can do landiscape work 
with the tjrpewriter, or if he could work out a beautiful 
profile of General Grant. He is altogether apt to ask a 
more vital question : How much work can you turn out 
per day ? Are you accurate in your work ? It is 
money-earning service I want. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the teaching of typewriting system means a great 
deal. It means that there are fixt rules which must be 
closely followed in order to accomplish the ends for 
which they were devised. If this is true, we must ad- 
mit that where there is absence of rules for the govern- 
ment of the work in hand, there can be no system. 

In my experience as a teacher of typewriting, I have 
had- ample opportunity to observe the results following 
persistent effort in the mastery of this art. I believe 
that I have had as varied an experience as most teachers, 
and after having made careful comparisons extending 
over a period of several years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the touch method of typewriting is the best 
system for the best results. * ♦ ♦ 

One of the more important factors in the general 
make- up of the student is self-confidence. The impor- 
tance of this factor increases as the student approaches 
the point where he is about to go out and take a posi- 
tion. Before adopting any definite plan by which we 
may hope to inspire him with this most desirable thing, 
we should have him understand that his pathway in 
actual business life will not be strewn with roses, but 
that he must expect to come into contact with hard 
taskmasters —men who are gruff and tiger-like. Ap- 
proach the student with just a little tinge of this trait, 
and dictate a letter to be taken direct upon the machine. 
He will become dazed, perhaps, and maybe, a trifle rat- 
tled, if you will allow the expression, but have him take 
the letter, and then explain to him that he will in all 
probability have to meet just that kind of an emergency in 
his future experience. Continue this direct dictation, 
and it will prove one of the best and roost important 
factors in speed-getting. In some cases I have found it 
to be the only way in which I could get the student 
started in speed practise. ♦ ♦ » 

Speed and accuracy are the two cardinal virtues of 
the now-a-days typist, and one of the greatest hindrances 
in the acquirement of these all-important elements is the 
hard- word problem. I have the student master every 
hard word before he leaves it. Settle the matter right 
there, and he soon begins to meet these obstacles with 
little concern. Here is another place where finger 
knowledge is materially increast. 

THE OTHER SIDE. 
A discussion which has been going on in 
the New York Sun recently, in which many 
of the readers of that paper have exprest va- 



rious views on the subjects of dictation and 
dictaters, has called out the following perti- 
nent remarks from an editorial writer of the 
Sun: 

The discussion among our correspondents concerning 
dictation to stenographers by men of business and pro- 
fessional men is interesting. Such dictation, as every- 
body knows, has become usual at this time. In all 
considerable business establishments and lawjrers' of- 
fices a stenographer to take down from dictation letters, 
briefs, legal papers, and arguments is now an invariable 
and indispensable fixture. Thus is created a new em- 
plojrment, in which are engaged thousands of men and 
women of expert training and special ability. 

By this new method a banker or a merchant is able 
to dispose rapidly and easily of a mass of correspond- 
ence which formerly imposed on him a long and bur- 
densome task. By it the professional man saves him- 
self from the irksome mechanical labor of writing with 
his own hand the documents he must prepare, and can 
get through with much more work in a day. 

According to our correspondents, and very naturally, 
the result of the dictation is likely to be unsatisfactory 
because of defidences on the one side or the other, or 
on both. Facility in clear and intelligent dictation is 
possest in a high degree by few men, however well 
educated otherwise. They are apt to be diffuse, to 
wander from their point, and to fall into a confused lit- 
erary construction, from which the mere mechanical ob- 
stacles of writing with their own hands would have 
saved them by giving them time to arrange their 
thoughts. 

The complaint is made by stenographers that much 
of the dictation by business men is so loose and redun- 
dant, so deficient in precision, and so faulty in its gram- 
matical form that unless superior intelligence and better 
literary education in the stenographers shall correct it, 
the outcome is an unfortunate exhibition for the dic- 
tating employer. Undoubtedly, this happens so often 
that it is not fair to charge to the stenographer the con- 
fusion of thought and errors of expression discoverable 
in the draft submitted. In many cases the stenographer 
is obliged to interpret the meaning and intention in the 
dictation instead of giving the exact language, and that 
kind of ability is not frequent in stenographers or any- 
body else. When the clear and precise thinking neces- 
sary to clear and precise dictation is absent it is not 
reasonable to hold a stenographer responsible for the 
deficiency. Yet if he does not understand what his 
employer is driving at, so as to be able to straighten out 
the confusion, obscurity and complexity in the spoken 
utterances, he lays himself open to censure for not 
knowing his business. As one of our correspondents 
has remarkt, sometimes even public speakers of orator- 
ical distinction are saved from the loss or serious impair- 
ment of their reputations for forensic and platform elo- 
quence by the correction of their faulty speech by some 
modest stenographer. 

As a consequence of the new and great demand for 
stenographers the profession is now ti^en up by many 
who are unable to perform that service. They have not 
the intellectual acuteness which enables them to untwist 
snarled sentences dicUted to them and to extract clear- 
ness from darkness and confusion. Even for the clev- 
erest and best educated of stenographers that task is 
ticklish, for he may be accused of impertinence or may 
misinterpret the ill arranged thought in the mind of his 
principal, and the mass of stenographers, of course, are 
unable to make the necessary amendments. That is 
not a serious accusation against the profession, for, as 
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we have said, the natural perception and the education 
needed for the satisfactory discharge of so delicate a 
dut J are rare. 

Generally, dictating employers have reason to find 
fault with themselves rather than with those who write 
from their dictation. If they expect to get stenographer 
secretaries capable of correcting their faults of utterance 
they must pay good wages for men so rarely encoun- 
tered. 

Other unfortunate consequences have come from the 
present prevalence of the method of dictation. Few 
people think and talk with precision and in logical or- 
der, even the men whose trained intellectual ability is 
made manifest in their deliberate writing. In dictated 
judicial opinions and legal documents there now often 
appear redundancy, complexity of thought and care- 
lessness of expression, of which the burden of interpre- 
tation is great ; and sometimes the separation of the 
wheat from the chaff is next to impossible. Moreover, 
we discover in many contemporary literary productions, 
books and what not, like evidences that Uiey were dic- 
tated by men who had not mastered the art. The dif- 
ference between written and dictated work is made ap- 
parent in the absence of anything like individuality of 
literary style and in a machine-like uniformity in which 
there is no more literary style than in an ordinary com- 
mercial letter. 



DR. ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS. 

In a recent number of the Phonographic 

B Monthly appears an in- 
teresting article on the 
late Dr. Alexander 
John Ellis,* contrib- 
uted by Edward A. 
Cope, the well-known 
English phonogra- 
pher. Henry Drum- 
mondy of Hetton-le- 
Hole, England, sends 
us the following copy 
of the article, written 

Dr. Alexander John Ellis. [^ the modified Spell- 
ing which Mr. Drummond habitually uses: 

In the erly dayz ov fonografy, when the sistem had ' 
not yet emerjd from the experimental staje, and when 
the cauz ov fonetic speling, or the speling reform, woz 
being promoted by the ardent band ov enthuziasts such 
az this jenerashon seemz unabi to collect, ther woz aso- 
shiated with the inventor of fonografy, a man ov grate 
intelectual atainments, in the person ov Alexander 
Ellis. A lingwist with a remarkably extensiv nolej ov 
thingz, a filosofic grasp ov the prinsiplz that gide and 
govern the development and roultiplicashon ov dialects, 
a keen ear for all the nisetiz and all the suti distinc- 
shonz ov sound — sound herd in muzic az wel az in 
speech — he woz a firm belecver in the value and utility 
ov a sientific method ov recording and prezerving 
speech. Therefor he woz a fonografer and a speling 
reformer. The Fonetic Nuz^ famus becauz it woz made 
the subject ov a clever satirical atak in the pajez of 
Punchy woz larjly the producshon ov Mr. Ellis, and for 
som time he and Isaac Pitman wiirkt hannoniusly 



•For full biographic sketch, sec Phonographic Maga- 
7IKB for January, 1891 page 9. 



together. Diferens ov opinion aroze in coars ov time, 
whot they wer I hardly no, and in eny case they ar not 
now ov eny consequens. The too frendz parted com- 
peny, not to meet again til meny yearz later. 

It woz my good fortune to com acros Alexander Ellis 
before I lemt fonografy. I had hardly got beyond the 
scoolboy staje when I herd him lecture. I woz much 
imprest with hiz personality the first time I herd him, 
and I never afterwerdz mist an oportunity ov listening to 
him. He woz even then an old, white-haired man, with 
a rich melo vois. But whot apeald most to wun woz 
hiz broad human simpathy. The wunderful ranje ov 
apositenes ov hiz ilustrashonz told ov storez ov nolej 
gaind in a life ov study and rezerch, and ov a welth ov 
experiens gaind by activ contact with the life ov hiz 
feloz at many points. Theze adresez ov hiz that first 
familiarized me with hiz name had no connecshon with 
shorthand or with speling reform. They wer givn be- 
fore a sosiety ov which I woz a yung member and ov 
which Mr. Ellis woz an old and hyly-respected member. 
On a few ocazhonz at soshal meetingz I woz brot into 
personal contact with him, and found him not only a 
man ov vast leming but a man ov jenial and unpreten- 
shus mannerz — wun hu woz neither oprest himself nor 
anxshus to opres utherz by the tremendus fact that he 
woz a lemed man. 

Several timez hiz laborz in connecshon with the study 
ov langwaje wer recognized by hiz elecshon to the im- 
portant post ov president ov the Filolojical Sosiety ; and 
hiz rezerchez into the speech and literature ov our 
Anglo-Saxon forfatherz — minute and extensiv rezerchez 
— ar valued by scholarz. When he took up a subject he 
spared himself neither trubl nor expens to make hiz mas- 
tery ov it complete. He woz interested in the analisis 
ov muzical soundz, ov which he made a thuro and sien- 
tific study, the rezults ov which he afterwerdz gave to 
the public. For the purpozes ov collecting hiz data at 
first-hand, he vizi ted I no not how meny muzical 
sosietiz, and tested grate numberz ov voisez ov yung 
pepl, midl-ajed pepl, and elderly pepi ov both ntuti. 
He uzed to say that he woz alwayz a student, and that 
he expected to continue going to scool all hiz dayz. 
His LJniversitv (Cambridge) recognized hiz servises to 
scholarship when, late in the coars ov hiz career, they 
bestode upon him the honorary distincshon ov Litt D. 
which entiteld him to be noan az Dr. Ellis. 

Even in hiz old aje he retained hiz interest in short- 
hand and in the movement for a reform ov English 
speling. That fonetic speling woz the only sound and 
rashonal method ov reprezenting wurdz woz a convic- 
shon from which he never swervd. On too ocazhonz at 
least he woz prezent at meetingz ov the Shorthand 
Sosiety and took part in the discushonz ; and on wun 
ov theze ocazhonz he met again hiz old coUeag Isaac 
I^tman. 

I hav been looking thru som ov hiz reported and 
public lecturez, and I am struk with the extent to which 
he antisipated ideaz that ar spreding widely in our oan 
day. Hiz penetrating intelect seemd abl to wurk its 
way thru all tradishonal or convenshonal habits ov thot 
and to get close to the pre-eminent thingz. He saw the 
tendensiz that wer carrying the wurld along in serten 
direcshonz, and he recognized the dezirability ov 
chanjez that the twentieth sentury iz begining to make. 
No advocate ov comershal educashon ever uterd a more 
teling or forsibl critisizm ov the gramar scoot, collej and 
university methodz ov educashon than did this collej- 
and university-trained thinker in an adres that he 
deliverd before the collej ov Preseptorz in 1875. The 
critisizm woz made all the stronger by the striking rela- 
shon ov personal experiensez on which it woz baist. 
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He woz a Felo ov the Royal Sosiety and for som 
yearz a member ov the counsil ov that sosiety. He woz 
a Felo ov meny uther lemed sosietiz, and besides the nu- 
merus books that he publisht on such subjects az ** Erly 
English Pronunsiashon," ** MuzicalScalez,'* ** Muzical 
Pitch,** etc., he contributed meny paperz to the prosced- 
ingz ov the varius sosietiz. He woz an acomplisht 
mathematishan, and he woz a poet. Yu cannot buy a 
volume ov his poemz, but they ar to be found scaterd 
about in hymnalz and collecshonz ov ethical songz. 
They wer utteransez ov faith, hop>e, and duty ; and if 
hiz versez du not rank with the hiest ov jenius, they du 
serv az indicashonz ov the variety and ranje ov skil that 
our departed pioneer in the path ov fonograBc progres 
pozest. Hiz aquaintans with literature woz enormus, 
for he had been an omnivenis reader. And hiz zeal for 
educashon — educashon ov the kind that develops the 
mind, broadenz the sympathiz, and makes the clear 
thinker, intelijent worker, and the good sitizen, never 
faded with advansing yearz. 

Fortunate wil fonografy be if in the future it can sue- 
seed in enroling men such az he in its ranks. 



SHORTHAND REPORTERS OF 
ANTIQUITY. 

That apparently very modem person, the 
stenographer, was busy taking notes nearly 
two thousand years ago — so we are assured 
by M. L6on Goudallier, writing in Cosmos 
(Paris). He says: 

There is in this title neither anachronism nor printer's 
error. I know that Gabelsberger is the inventor of 
stenography in its present state. Speed is the privilege 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and, there- 
fore, this kind of rapid writing seems to belong ex- 
clusively to our fevered epoch ; but it is asserted that 
the ancients knew of this precious art. Learned men 
believe that they have foimd it among the Phenicians, 
the Egyptians, the Persians, and the Hebrews; but 
they cannot prove their case. Among the Greeks and 
the Romans, however, its existence is certain. 

The shorthand that they used was a form of writing 
in which each word was represented by a special sign. 
The letters of the alphabet with modifications, connected 
so as to admit of great rapidity of execution, formed the 
elements of these characters. They date at least from 
the first century before Christ. . . . 

In the second century A. D., we find the term 
<< semeic^;raph" (stenographic character) in the Greek 
orator, Havius Philostratus. 

In the third century, the famous historian of the 
church, Eusebius of Cesarea, reports that a controversy 
between a certain Malchion and Paul of Samosata was 
reproduced in shorthand. 

Origen of Alexandria (185-254 A. D.) tells us that 
he noted his sermons down in shorthand, and Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian of the fourth century, says 
that part of the sermons of St. John Chrysostom was 
preserved by the same process. ... In the first 
century B. C. a discourse of Cato Uticensis, if we may 
credit Plutarch, was taken down by shorthand reporters. 

The development of shorthand was due especially to 
Marcus Tullius Tiro. Bom in Ladum in 103 B. C, 
Tiro, who was a slave, was brought up with Cicero, 
who was some years his junior. Freed, he became 
Cicero's secretary, and in this capacity aided him greatly. 
In the famous trial of Catiline (^63 B. C.) the steno- 
graphic rapidity of Tiro was at its height, . . . Little 



by little this kind of writing was improved and its use 
extended. Those who practist the art were called 
nofariif from which word our notary is derived. . . . 

This art was taught in the schools. We read in an 
old codex preserved at Madrid : **The instruction of 
children usually begins with • notes,' whose develop- 
ment is attributed by tradition to Seneca, the Cordovan 
poet." This was Lucius Annceus Seneca, the philoso- 
pher, who was bom in this Spanish city ; he made a 
general collection of these signs, or ** notes," number- 
ing five thousand. 

The Emperor Titus taught his stepson b^lUs-Uttres 
and shorthand. Sultonius, who reports this fact, says 
also of this prince : **Ihave often neard that he was 
capable of writing shorthand with the greatest rapidity, 
and that he often competed with the scribes for amuse- 
ment." In antiquity (and this is admitted by Gabels- 
berger, the creator of modem stenography) there were 
about three hundred schools of shorthand. 

With the advent of Christianity both the 
Greek and Latin systems of shorthand, we 
are told, were extended. They reacht their 
greatest development in the times of the • 
persecutions. To Christian "notaries** we 
are indebted for accounts of the martyrs, for 
they assisted at the trials of the confessors of 
Christ. Pope Clement (196 A. D.) divided 
Rome into seven districts, each with its ste- 
nographer. St. Augustine tells us that his 
hearers took down his discourses in short- 
hand. At the grand council of Carthage 
(411) there were required eight shorthand 
reporters to record the words of the prelates. 

Shorthand remained in common use until 
the seventh century. Then its decadence 
began, and it was little used ; but it did not 
disappear entirely. Like so many other 
branches of human knowledge, tachygraphy 
found a refuge in the cloisters, and thus, in 
spite of the vicissitudes of the times, was 
preserved from ruin. — Literary Digest, 



OBITUARY. 



Charles W. Small, of Portland, Maine, 
official stenographer of the supreme judicial 
court, died at Augusta, Maine, April 10, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. He 
was the son of Reuel Small, official reporter 
of the United States house of representatives, 
and a brother of Albert H. Small and Reuel 
Dana Small, the former the official stenogra- 
pher of the superior court of Cumberland 
county, Maine, and the latter the stenogra- 
pher of the supreme court. Charles W. 
Small was an accomplisht attorney as well as 
a stenographer, and it was his ambition 
eventually to give up his shorthand work and 
devote himself entirely to the practise of law. 
He was but thirty years of age. A wife 
survives him. 
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RBQUIRBMBNTS FOR MBMBERSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who nas been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Con- 
ttitution Art. 3, Stc. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for vour state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 



CONVENTION FOR X904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louif, n 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August 15 to 20. 
Thursday, August x8, will be "Stenographers' Day." 



ANNOUNCEMENT.— SELECTION OF 

HEADQUARTERS FOR SIXTH 

ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Association will 
be held in the Hall of Congresses, at the St. 
Louis Exposition, August 16-19, 1904. 

The association headquarters will be at the 
Hamilton Hotel, with which arrangements 
have been made for the reservation of rooms 
up to July 15. The reputation of this house 
is strictly first-class, and, in view of the con- 
stantly-increasing demand for rooms in St. 
Louis, consequent upon the World's greatest 
fair, those who contemplate attending the 
convention would better communicate with 




HAMILTON HOTEL, ST. LOUIS. 

the Hamilton Hotel at once and reserve their 
rooms. 

Prices per day, European plan : Two in a 
room, with bath room adjoining, $4. Same 
price for one person. A few rooms may be 
secured, without bath, at $2 for one person. 
Large rooms, with two double beds, $2 each 
per day for four persons. These are moderate 
prices for the accommodations, and are con- 
siderably lower than the regular prices of the 
Hamilton Hotel. To reserve a room costs 
nothing, there being no deposit required. 
Do not delay in this matter, but write and 
reserve a room now, so that you may be sure 
of getting it, and get a better room than you 
othenvise would. 

Rooms may also be had en suite with bath. 
Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretary- Treasurer, 

PROGRAM OF SIXTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The Committee on Program has to an- 
nounce that it has made gratifying progress in 
the preparation of the program of the sixth 
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annual convention of the association, to be 
held at St. Louis next August. 

Benn Pitman, brother of the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonography, him- 
self the first teacher of phonography, and for 
fifty years well known for his leadership in 
American phonographic propagandism, will 
be present and will read a paper on some 
subject of vital interest to phonographers and 
phoneticians. 

Oliver Dyer, now eighty years old, the 
patriarch of American shorthand teachers, 
will be present and will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Dyer's address at the Boston 
convention two years ago was easily the most 
attractive feature of that admirable program. 
Those attending the St. Louis convention 
may expect to hear reminiscences of his 
experiences and labors when he was the co- 
adjutor of Andrews & Boyle, sixty years ago; 
when he was the teacher of Dennis F. Murphy 
and John J. McElhone, in the Philadelphia 
high school; when he was the official re- 
porter of the United States senate, in the 
time of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton. 

Theodore F. Shuey, official reporter of the 
United States senate, has already announced 
the title of the paper he will read before the 
convention as, *'The Shorthand Reporter not 
a Specialist.** The annoimcement of Mr. 
Shuey as a reader at this meeting has aroused 
the highest degree of interest, as he has not 
heretofore permitted his name to be placed 
on any similar program. 

David Wolfe Brown, official reporter of the 
United States house of representatives, author 
of the ''Mastery of Shorthand,'* the ** Factors 
of Shorthand Speed,*' the ** Science and Art 
of Phrase- Making," and of many valuable 
contributions to the periodical shorthand 
press, will read a paper before the conven- 
tion. No one has written more convincingly 
and with greater practical usefulness on short- 
hand subjects than Mr. Brown. 

Charles Currier Beale, official reporter, 
Massachusetts superior court, Boston, presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, will read an intensely-interesting 
paper on a subject related to shorthand history 
in America. 

George Famell, official reporter. Provi- 
dence, R. L, will read a paper on the 
* * Physiology and Psychology of Speed 
Writing." 

Norman P. Heffiey, of Brooklyn, will read 
his well-known lecture on *' Ancient and 



Modem Shorthand," illustrated by the stere- 
opticon. 

Papers will also be read by Arthur Head, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Stenog- 
graphers' Association ; Charles E. Weller, 
long at the head of the shorthand reporting 
profession in St. Louis; John Collins, offi- 
cial reporter, Montgomery cpunty courts, 
Dayton, Ohio ; William L. Haskel, of Bos- 
ton ; Minnie E. Kehoe, official reporter of 
the United States court, Pensacola, Fla., and 
by others. 

Arrangements are also under way looking 
to an exhibition of the use of the grapho- 
phone as an aid to transcribing, and other 
features, which will be announced more 
definitely at a later day. 

For the Committee, 
Jerome B. Howard, 

Chairman, 



MARCUS T. C. GOULD — STENOGRA- 
PHER AND MAN OF GENIUS. 

The fifth and last paper read at the Cin- 
cinnati convention, August 18-21, was the 
following by Charles Currier Beale, Boston : 

. There are those who dispute the title of shorthand 
reporting to be dast among the true professions ; and 
there have been many arguments advanced pro and 
con; but to me there is a most encouraging sign of 
progress toward the point where such denial and op- 
position shall cease, and the general public shall accept 
us as entitled to that distinction from the man with 
the hoe or the man with the hod or even from the man 
(or more often the woman) who taps off <* Dear sir : 
Yours of recent date at hand and contents noted,'* on 
the trusty tvpewriter ; and that sign of progress is the 
very noticeably increast pride in our calling, as mani- 
fested by these yearly gatherings of reporters from dif- 
erent sections of the country. Aside from anything 
which is or may be accomplish t in the strictly business, 
matters of these conventions and our association work, 
I believe there is ample reason for these annual as- 
semblages in the broadened outlook and the increast 
fraternal spirit which are thus engendered. We depart 
to our homes feeling that we have met men and women 
eminent in our profession, whom it is a privilege and 
pleasure to know, and we begin to feel that pride in 
our work and its exponents that must permeate any 
class of educated workers before it can be fairly rankt 
among the learned professions. 

Indeed a profession without a history and literature 
would be almost an impossibility, and it is a reason for 
congratulation, I believe, that there has been of late a 
more general interest in such matters on the part of 
reporters and shorthand writers. And I am sure we 
are inculcating a better knowledge of what our profes- 
sion really is when we acquaint the public with the 
character and worth and achievements of those men 
eminent alike in our profession and for their other at- 
tainments, to whom we are proud to look back as the 
founders of shorthand reporting in this country. 
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On Saturday next this association honors itself in 
extending its tribute of respect to the memory of 
Thomas Lloyd, who has been well styled the ** Father 
of American Shorthand Reporting," while here in 
Cincinnati the shorthand writers of America are offer- 
ing their token of affectionate esteem to him who shares 
the greatest name in modern shorthand history, and 
who has for fifty years held a pre-eminent place in our 
ranks, not alone because of the name he bears but 
because he has worthily upheld and been the foremost 
exponent in this country of the ideas and reforms 
which his venerated brother introduced in England, 
with his hearty sympathy and co-operation, sixty-seven 
years ago. Indeed, Cincinnati may well be termed the 
Mecca of American stenographers, and to use a per- 
haps pardonable paraphrase, where sits Benn Pitman, 
there is the head of the table, and to him we all yield 
our respect and veneration. 

A full century and parts of two more lie between 
Thomas Lloyd, beginning 
his reporterial career in 
1785, and Benn Pitman, 
eighty years young, like 
the genial Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, and still 
full of enthusiasm for short- 
hand at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, yet 
the shorthand career of 
just one man spans the gap 
between the two and forms 
the connecting link in a 
great American triumvirate 
of shorthand reporters. 
And it is of this man, who, 
taking up the work of 
Thomas Lloyd, became, 
like him, the foremost 
stenographic reporter of 
his time, and like Benn 
Pitman, was also the lead- 
ing and most voluminous 
shorthand author of his 
day, and who did not lay 
down his facile pen until 
long after Mr. Pitman had 
firmly establisht in America 
the only successful rival to 
the hitherto victorious 
system of Samuel Taylor, 
— it is of this great re- 
porter, author, and teacher, 

towering head and shoulders above his fellows, yet 
already, alas ! almost forgotten by his successors, that I 
am privileged to tell you to-day — a man great in in- 
tellect, in achievements, in body, and in name, — Marcus 
Tullius Cicero Gould. 

If there is anything in the theory that one's life is 
influenced or one's tendencies and occupation shaped 
by the name bestowed by one's fond parents at the 
baptismal font, it is signally borne out in the case of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero Gould ; for by many investi- 
gators Marcus Tullius Cicero is credited with being one 
of the earliest patrons of our art, and to Marcus Tul- 
lius Tiro, his namesake, freedman, and friend, we are 
said to owe, if not the invention, at least the improve- 
ment and popularization of that curious Roman method 
of shorthand once so commonly used, and to which in 
his honor has been given the name of <<Tironian 
Notes." It was, then, a happy augury that to him 
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who was to be the foremost American stenographer of 
his time, should be given the name made famous by a 
great Roman orator and a great Roman shorthand 
author and writer. 

Yet it is a curious commentary on the ingratitude or 
indifference of our craft in modem times, that while we 
are almost as familiar, or at least have ample oppor- 
tunity to be, with the life and works of Tiro, as we are 
with many a latter-day notable in literature or science, 
so far as I can learn there has never been publisht any 
memoir or biographical skeich of a shorthand author so 
prolific that his manual ran through some fifteen edi- 
tions from 1823 to 1845, the final edition appearing as 
recently as i860 ; of a reporter who for more thaia a 
score of years was almost constantly employed in the 
practical pursuit of his calling, whose publisht reports 
of trials, debates, conventions, etc., would form a con- 
siderable library in themselves ; of a teacher so suc- 
cessful that he held classes of pupils sometimes num- 
bering into the hundreds 
and often under the sanc- 
tion and approval, if not 
under the direct auspices, 
of some of the prominent 
colleges of the land ; of a 
publisher who in his par- 
ticular line of " Friends* " 
or Quaker books and 
periodicals, must have 
been widely known wher- 
ever the disciples of George 
Fox dwelt ; of an inventor 
whose patent on a fountain 
pen was granted more than 
seventy years ago, when 
Andrew Jackson ruled this 
country, and whose "Index 
Rerum" and '* Conmion 
Place Books" might well 
be imitated profitably at 
the present day; of a 
"boomer" and promoter 
whose buo3rant fancy 
pictured a new metropolis 
in western Pennsylvania, 
and whose glowing enco- 
miums thereof outrival any 
of our great modem real 
estate operators ; of a man, 
in short, who must have 
been a potent factor in the 
educational and commer- 
cial affairs of his day, and a credit to the profession of 
shorthand writing. 

He was a follower of Samuel Taylor, whose system 
he adapted to the needs of American reporters, bat like 
Taylor himself, who, dying, left the greatest name in 
shorthand history, except that of Isaac Pitman — and 
left nothing else beyond a few shadowy reminiscences 
for shorthand historians to work on — Gould, as a man, 
has been almost unnoticed by historians of the art, by 
whom little or nothing has been known concerning his 
life and personality, and it is only by long and diligent 
search and investigation in many directions, much of it 
fmitless and most of it productive of not more than a 
"scrap" of information at a time, that I have been 
able to prepare the following somewhat meager, but I 
hope not unworthy, sketch of this eminent stenographer. 
The name of M. T. C. Gould does not appear in any 
dictionary of biography so far as I am aware, and even 
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in AIlibone*s great work 00 English and American 
authors, he is dismist with a mere notice of one of 
his least important works, "The Stenographic Re- 
porter, Washington, 184 1.** The dates of his birth 
and death do not appear in any publisht records, to my 
knowledge. Nor can I obtain any information con- 
cerning him from the various historical societies of Phil- 
adelphia, where he made his home for many years. 

Indeed, it was only after I had given up all hope of 
solving this seeming mystery, that a happy chance gave 
me a clue, which, followed up, revealed the existence 
and place of residence of one of Mr. Gould's daugh- 
ters, now his only surviving child, and thus led to my 
securing information hitherto lacking concerning Mr. 
Gould's parentage, birth, family, and death. 

Let me add that while, in the preparation of this 
memoir, I have ** fisht in many waters** with the pro- 
verbial angler* s lack of success, I am, on the other 
hand, greatly indebted to three good friends who have 
shown their practical interest in my endeavors by 
spending time and labor in researches which have been 
fruitful of important informatiob. To these gentlemen 
— Mr. Moses Finzi Lobo, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Julius 
Ensign Rockwell, of Washington, D. C; and Mr. 
Hugh Morrison, Jr., of the Library of Congress — I 
hereby acknowledge my indebtedness. Valuable hints 
and suggestions have been received also from Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard, of Cincinnati ; Mr. B. C. Murray, 
of Denison, Texas ; Mr. William T. Reeder, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; and Mr. H. F. Hawkins, Postmaster of 
Beaver Falls, to all of whom, as well as to the members 
of Mr. Gould's family, who have cordially assisted me 
so far as lay in their power, I wish to express my obli- 
gations. 

M. T. C. Gould, like his great namesake, was a Ro- 
man, but Rome, New York, and not the Eternal City, 
claims the distinction of being the birthplace of our 
noodem Marcus. His parents were Chester and Mary 
(Warren) Gould. Chester Gould was bom in England, 
of Webh ancestry, and in recognition of his inventive 
genius in important lines connected with the British 
Navy, was granted a pension of five hundred pounds 
sterling and the title to ten thousand acres of land in 
South Carolina. The exact date of his coming to this 
country is not clear, nor the length of stay here. The 
son Marcus was bom Febmary 29, 1792, and there are 
evidences that as late as 1796 Chester Gould was still 
living in this country. He died in England, date un- 
known, and there, too, in 1801 or 1802, died his wife, 
the mother of Marcus. Chester Gould had two broth- 
ers, Calvin and James, and a sister Mary, who married 
Thomas Gayk>rd. It was with this aunt in Utica that 
young Marcus made his home after his father's death, 
which was soon followed by that of his uncle. Dr. 
Calvin Gould, who had been appointed his guardian. 
Chester Gould was evidently a man of substantial means, 
but through carelessness or neglect on the part of some 
one — it is not certain just whom — the patrimony of 
Marcus was largely mismanaged or lost, so that when 
he started in business he was possest of only moder- 
ate means. 

I cannot forbear relating a characteristic little story 
of Gould's childhood, which is current in his family, 
told me recently by his great-granddaughter. It illus- 
trates clearly the determination to accomplish his pur- 
poses regardless of opposition, which Gould demon- 
strated so well in later life. Before Chester Gould's 
visit to England, from which he never retumed, he fan- 
cied that he would like to see his little boy, then three 
or four years of age, dressed in the coat and trousers 



to the wearing of which all boys look forward with 
so much pleasurable anticipation. Accordingly, little 
Marcus was duly arrayed in these manly garments for 
his father's inspection, and the result was so much to 
his own delieht that he strenuously insisted that he 
would not CO Dack to skirts. The feminine members of 
the family, however, put a veto on his masculine aspira- 
tions, and considered the matter settled. Not so Mar- 
cus, who, even at this early stage, had a mind of his 
own, and when the time came to separate him from his 
cherisht jacket and trousers, no traces of his former and 
now despised clothing were to be found, nor was the 
most extended search able to bring them to light, and 
little Marcus was allowed to wear his new costume in 
triumph. Long years afterward, upon the occasion of 
alterations being made upon the dwelUng, a large bun- 
dle of childish apparel was found concealed far back 
under the attic eaves, where the sharp eyes of the 
mother and other feminine relatives had not been able 
to discover it, and even to this day the story of this 
little early triumph is told to each new generation of 
Gould's descendants. Whether there is any moral in 
this tale, I leave it to you to decide. 

When about twenty-one he engaged in business with 
his brother-in-law, R. L. Hess, and conducted a store 
at Onondaga Hill, near Syracuse. From here he was 
accustomed to ride over to Camillus, to pay his respects 
to Miss Maria Collins of that town, a most attractive 
young lady, who soon after became his wife, and who 
survived him after a married life of about forty years, 
dying in 187 1. They had four children, Mary E., 
Tullius, Marcus, and Adele E. Tullius and Marcus 
died in childhood, but the two daughters survived their 
parents, Mary, the elder, dying in 1890, while Adele, 
who married Harrison Mendenhall, still lives, in New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. While Mary and Adele were 
but little tots.. Gould was for a time located at West 
Point, where he was engaged in teaching and report- 
ing, and Col. Aaron Burr, who was then stationed 
there, greatly admired the charming young matron and 
her beautiful children, and was veiy fond of pulling 
the latter up and down the long piazzas, while gal- 
lantly addressing characteristic compliments to their 
mamma. 

About the time of his marriage, Gould engaged with 
his partner and brother-in-law in operating salt works 
near Syracuse, but eventually gave this up ; Mr. Hess 
becoming clerk of courts at S3rracuse, a position he held 
for many years, and Mr. Gould taking up the profession 
of shorthand teaching and reporting in which he was to 
achieve so signal success. 

Mr. Gould's life was so busy and his enterprises so 
varied, his activity continuing up to the time of his 
death, that he never had time or inclination to indulge 
in the reminiscences and harmless garrulity of age, so 
that comparatively little is known by hb descendants of 
his early years and the details of his education ; but the 
latter, whether the result of academic training or self- 
acquired, was very evidently thorough and of surprising 
extent, as shown by the quality of his original writings 
and the ability and taste displayed in the publications 
which he compiled or edited. 

It is probable that all his life up to 1820, when our 
knowledge of his shorthand labors begins, was spent in 
New York state. In the year 181 1 he was doubtless 
located near what is now Rochester, New York, as 
shown by an interesting allusion in a pamphlet publisht 
by him twenty- five years later, which I quote, as follows: 

In the year x8it I forded the Genesee River at a point, 
now the center of Rochctter, just above the first considerable 
Fall. At that time I was obliged to sleep in my wet clothes. 
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upon a green oak plank^ because the place afforded no better 
accommodations — it being then a wilderness, the night dark, 
and roads intolerable. I spent a long and sleepless night, 
amid the roar of a tremendous waterfall, contending with 
reusquitoes (sic), and listening to the music of owls and 
frogs^ the only inhabitants of the place. As little did I thpn 
imagine that the place would, within twenty years, be the 
center of a large manufacturing and commercial city, as do 
those who visit the Falls of Beaver imagine that in twenty 
vears we shall have a much larger city where 1 now write — 
out it will be even so. 

The earliest authentic trace that I have found of his 
work as a stenographer is in Albany, New York. 
There, on June 19 and 20, 
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1 82 1, he reported the im 
or t ant second trial of 
edad M'Kay for the 
murder of his wife, the re- 
port of which was publish t 
in pamphlet form, and 
shows evidence of his 
ability as a law reporter. 
There are some allusions 
in the printed volume 
which would perhaps lead 
us to infer that Mr. Gould 
reported the first trial of 
M'Kay in the preceding 
year, but this cannot be 
definitely stated without 
better authority. Later in 
the same year Gould did 
what was perhaps his most 
important piece of report- 
ing, also in Albany, for 
there he took part in the 
reporting of the New York 
State Constitutional Con- 
vention, held August 28 
to November 10, inclusive. 
There were at least two 
publish t reports of this 
convention, one by L. H. 
Qarke, publisht in New 
York, and one by N. H. 
Carter and William L. 
Stone, publisht in Albany, 
the latter containing an en- 
graved plate. Both were 
based upon the steno- 
graphic report made by 
Mr. Gould. 

In a remarkably exhaus- 
tive and interesting paper 
prepared and read by my 
friend, Spencer C. Rodgers, 
the distinguish t Albany re- 
porter, — a paper which 
evinces great patience and 
research, — read at the 1901 
convention of the New 
York Stale Stenographers' 
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this paper, which says: "The editors are not sensible of any 
want or care or attention to render these reports correct and 
satisfactory, but with all their industry and labor it is not 
improbable that amidst other avocations errors majr have 
escaped their observation, and in some cases perhaps injustice 
has been done to the speakers. If such defects shall be 
found, the reporters trust they will find an apology in the 
difficulty of hearing at all times distinctly, speakers in a re- 
mote part of the house ; of comprehending tneir arguments 
always when they were heard, and of following with minute 
accuracy the detail of the proceedings amidst intricacies and 
confusion in which the convention sometimes found itself in- 
volved. The office of reporter is one of responsibility, invid- 
ious and ungrateful. While its duties are arduous and re- 
sponsible, requiring great 
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labor and vast industry, the 
most unwearied and faithful 
discharge of these duties is 
attended with no adequate 
reward in a literary point of 
view. The nature of the 
office precludes the exercise 
of those faculties of the mind 
which can alone^ confer dijg- 
nity and reputation upon lit* 
erary efforts; and the reporter 
in his best estate is but a manu- 
facturer of intellectual wares 
from such raw materials as are 
furnisht at his hands. This 
reduces his province to very 
narrow limits; and the only 
reputation he can expect must 
arise from the exercise of his 
judgment in converting the 
materials into fabrics for 
which they were intended. 
It would be equally incom- 
patible with the principles of 
correct taste and with the 
fidelity of the reporter, to at- 
Dy which the Ltngimf e of a Public Speaker may be recordcJ, io a tempt to invest plain sense and 

dry argument with the embel- 
lishments of fancy or elabo- 
rate elegance of diction. It 
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is the duty of the reporter to 
give the speeches both in 
matter and manner as they 
were delivered, except in 
such inadvertent inaccuracies 
as might be supposed to occur 
in the heat and hurry of de- 
bate." 

In another report of the 
convention the publisher 
states that it was found im- 
possible in the course of pro- 
ceedings for one reporter to 
Uke and transcribe verbatim 
the speeches of all those who 
at different times occupied 
the floor, and therefore he 
has entered into an agree- 
ment with Messrs. Gould, 
Stone, and Carter, by which 
he has been enabled to avail 
himself of the labors of all 
those who were engaged in 
reporting. Stone and Carter 
I think were editors. 
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Gould's work in this convention is described as 
follows : 

The proceedings of the Constitutional Convention held in 
1821, occupying 703 pages, were reported by Marcus T. C. 
Gould, and bear evidence of considerable condensation. In 
a diagram of the Assembly Chamber, the space assigned to 
Mr. (iould is off at the extreme left side, and outside of the 
most outer row of members, and from my personal experience 
in reporting debates in thai old Assembly Chamber, although 
I haa a central position, his opportunity for inaccurate hear- 
ing must have been greatly enhanced. His position is inarkt 
upon the diagram ••(lOuld." and the interior of the space is 
occupied by some words in the Gould system of hieroglyphics. 
The introduction is worthy of being transferred in part to 



In the same year he was 
engaged to some extent in 
legislative reporting in 
Albany, as shown by the 
** Debate in the Senate of 
New York on Mr. Granger's motion . . . with 
Mr. Granger's address to the Conventions of the two 
Republican Parties in the Western District," taken in 
shorthand by Mr. Gould and publisht in Albany, 182 1. 
All this work was done previous to the issuing of his 
text book on shorthand, although, as will be shown, he 
was engaged at this time in teaching the art as well as 
in reporting. Gould based his method upon that of 
Samuel Taylor, first publisht in England in 1786, and 
already applied to a number of the European lan- 
guages. In 1809 appeared in Boston a cheap reprint 
of a small London -publisht pamphlet explaining Tay- 
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tor's system (see Phonographic Magazine, Vol. 
XVI, p. 161), which may have fallen into Gould's 
hands, but it is fair to presume that the well-gotten-up 
Albany edition of Taylor's complete work, brought out 
in 1810 (see Phonographic Magazine, Vol. XVI, 
p. 163), may well have been the basis of Gould's sys- 
tem, for only eleven years after, in 1 82 1, we find traces 
of his successful teaching of the art. His earliest pub- 
lisht work now extant 
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is the "Analytic 
Guide," first publisht 
in Albany in 1823. 
There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that 
even earlier than this, 
Mr. Gould had pre- 
pared printed lesson 
material in some form 
for the use of his schol- 
ars. It is probable that 
this was of such an 
•ephemeral nature, per- 
haps mere leaflets or 
•cards, that none have 
survived the vicissitudes 
of eighty-odd years; 
but allusions in his 
•earliest known works 
seem to point to the 
existence of something 
of the kind, and copies 
may yet turn up to de- 
light the heart of some 
fortunate collector. 
When we remember 
that the lesson-sheets 
prepared and used by 
-one of the most success- 
ful teachers of phonog- 
raphy in its early days, 
Rev. Oliver Dyer, have 
▼anisht from the knowl- 
edge of shorthand 
scholars and bi b I i og - 
raphers in the much 
shorter space of time 
elapsing since he in- 
structed his immense 
classes in the fifties and 
late forties, and that 
the only set now known 
is that resurrected by 
Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown, from a Phila- 
•delphia bookstall, we 
can understand how a 
perhaps still more 
evanescent presentation 
of Gould's system, 
publisht a quarter cen- 
tury before, has totally disappeared. It appears reason- 
ably certain, moreover, that some time before his manual 
appeared, Gould had arranged Taylor's system briefly 
in the form of a map or chart with the title *• Steno- 
graphic Synopsis." This is referred to in an adapta- 
tion of Taylor publisht by Jonathan Dodge, of Provi- 
•dence, Rhode Island, in the early part of 1823, practi- 
•cally contemporaneously with the first edition of Gould's 
* 'Analytic Guide. ' ' It would seem from the manner in 
which Dodge alludes to Gould that the former was not 
aware of the publication of the "Guide," but was 



familiar with the aforesaid chart. This chart was ad- 
vertised by Gould in his 1823 and later editions, vari- 
ously as a "map," "chart," and "card," at first at 
one dollar, and later, in a "revised edition," at two 
dollars. - It was described as being so large that when 
hung on the wall the characters were clearly visible to 
a whole school. Gould also publisht and advertised a 
set of " stenographic cards in a neat morocco case," at 
two dollars, devised to 
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accompany this chart. 
I do not know of the 
location of any of these 
sets. 

Gould's reputation as 
a teacher of shorthand 
seems to have become 
firmly establisht even 
before the publication 
of his text- book, be- 
cause in the first edi- 
tion some glowing testi- 
monials are printed, 
which demonstrate him 
to be, at least for the 
period, a teacher of re- 
markable ability and 
success. 

We of the latter days 
are apt to think and 
speak disdainfully of 
those whose benighted 
eyes never saw the 
beautiful and compact 
combinations of right 
lines, circles, and quad- 
rants, which go to 
make up phonography 
— as a genus, reg^urdless 
of "system" or "meth- 
od," the most success- 
ful and perhaps the 
only really adequate 
means of recording 
human speech yet dis- 
covered — but it must be 
admitted that a system 
which has endured, 
under the most exacting 
conditions and despite 
all competition, for 
nearly 120 years, as has 
Samuel Taylor's, and 
which as taught and 
practist by Grould re- 
ceived such encomiums 
as M:ere bestowed upon 
him and it by some of 
the leading educators 
and jurists of his day, 
which was indorst by 
hundreds or even thousands of satisfied students, 
and which has preserved for *us thousands of printed 
pages of speeches, sermons, debates, and testimony, 
must have had elements of viability and at least 
the possibilities in skilful hands of real and credit- 
able reporting. So that from the vantage-point of 
acknowledged superiority, we may at least esteem 
those early systems and the reporters who used them 
so skilfully, as not unworthy predecessors, and per- 
haps, all things considered, more able and credit- 
able representatives of our profession in its youth than 
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we are in its prime. Perhaps even at a distance in the 
future no greater than that from which we look back 
pityingly at Gould and his fellow reporters toiling away 
in a desperate endeavor to follow a rapid speaker, some 
stenographic New Zealander, curiously inspecting our 
text-books and our printed reports, and perchance even 
a few specimens of our shorthand notes,, laid away in 
some museum or library as mementos of the time when 
the old-fashioned methods of shorthand writing used at 
the beginning of the twentieth century were in vogue, 
will wonderingly glance through jfour note-book or 
mtmt and see where we floundered along wildly about 
fifty words behind some fluent lawyer -cross-examining 
a glib witness about the manner of taking a culture for 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, or the result of a test of the 
alignment of a compound steam engine, and think how 
crude and imperfect our methods must have been. To be 
sure, in our up-to-date self-sufliciency, we Jknow our 
systems are the acme of shorthand progress ; but Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero Gould thought his was ; and that 
elder Marcus Tullius doubtless advertised in the Rome 
Sunday Stylus that at last the problem of verbatim 
reporting was solved, and warned all readers to beware 
of the antiquated methods of Andrew J. Romulus and 
Isaac P. Remus. *< Tiro's system is absolutely the 
only one indorst by the orators of the Tribune and 
Forum. Reporting speed in three months. Engage- 
ments made by the author to furnish accurate reports of 
speeches, debates, and trials. < Daily copy ' if desired. 
References, Col. M. T. Cicero, and many other emi- 
nent senators. Pocket edition, on papyrus, 15 sestertii ; 
edition de luxe on real parchment, 10 denarii. No. 
1625 North Appian Way.'* Truly there is nothing 
new under the sun, and doubtless those swift writers 
••out of Zebulon," of whom we read in Holy Writ, 
really thought themselves as skilful as we to-day be- 
lieve our Murphy and Brown and Irland and Dem- 
ming and Rodgers and even (whisper it softly) our- 
selves ! 

But it is a far cry from Habakkuk and his robed and 
sandaled scribes on the banks of the Euphrates to M. 
T. C. Gould half way up the Hudson, and we, nearing 
that century point previous to which it is said no true 
and unbiased history can be written, may perhaps be 
able for the time being to imagine ourselves unpreju- 
diced onlookers, and follow him in his stenographic 
peregrinations. 

In those days competent reporters were few. There 
was not suflicient lucrative employment to warrant the 
establishment of reporters' offices here, there, and 
everywhere, as at the present time. Consequently, the 
services of the proficient stenographer were liable to be 
called from widely separated portions of the country ; 
and the field of Gould's reporting experiences seems to 
have ranged from New England to South Carolina, as 
shown by the printed reports issued by him or by those 
employing him. It is noticeable that in the early his- 
tory of shorthand reporting printed transcripts of the 
reporter's notes were issued with much greater fre- 
quency than now, and it would not be difficult for a 
collector of such ♦•literature" to get together a library 
of most imposing dimensions. It is, therefore, to these 
••landmarks" and the internal evidence of his other 
publications that we owe much that we are able to glean 
concerning the career of Gould. 

His text- book of shorthand must have been received 
with immediate favor, since we find him publishing his 
second edition in Albany, in 1823, only a few months 
after the first, and in 1824, he issues in New Haven, 
Connecticut, a third edition, followed by a fourth edi- 
tion the same year in New York City. The demand 



would then seem to have abated, or the editions may 
have been larger, for the fifth edition did not appear 
until about two years later, in 1826, in Baltimore, 
Maryland. In the mean time, however, one H. L. 
Bamum had brought forth in Baltimore, in 1824, a 
seemingly absolute plagiarism of Gould's ••Guide." 
By comparing the title-page and frontispiece, the great 
similarity of wording and style is at once apparent. In 
the body of the book there is hardly a word altered, 
and with the exception of some omissions and an occa- 
sional attempt to re-arrange the wording on some of the 
plates, it seems impossible that it could be anything but 
a premeditated ••steal." It is probable that Gould 
alluded to this work of Bamum' s when he says in his 
own 1824 edition : 

The numerous attempts of quacks and pretenders, to rob 
the author of the lawful fruits of his labour by plagiarism and 
falsehood, instead of injuring, have helpt to raise his system 
to the station which it merits ; and to depress, in an equal 
ratio, the individuals who would thus wantonly trample upon 
the rights of a benefactor. 

And to make the allusion more pointed, he adds in a 
footnote : 

A number of the author's pupils have violated the rights 
of their benefactor, and forfeited their claims to the name of 
gentlemen, by imposing upon the public their plagiarisms, 
and perversions of a subject, which neither their reading, 
nor experience, had qualified them to comprehend. 

Yet any differences between Gould and Bamum 
would seem to have been adjusted later, since in 1832 
we find an apparently authentic edition of his ••Guide" 
issued in Cincinnati, Ohio, with the same H. L. Bar- 
num's name appearing as publisher. Capt. H. L. 
Bamum was, it seems, a man after Gould's own heart. 
He was by turns a shorthand author, teacher, and pub- 
lisher, a compiler of works on farriery and fanning 
which attained a wide circulation, and a civil engineer. 
His principal bid for fame, however, is his **Spy Un- 
maskt," publisht in 1828, purporting to be the memoirs 
of the original of the hero of Fenimore Cooper's popular 
novel, ••The Spy." The full title was ••The Spy Un- 
maskt; or Memoirs of Enoch Crosby, alias Harvey 
Birch, the hero of Mr. Cooper's tale of the Neutral 
Ground : being an authentic account of the secret serv- 
ices which he rendered his country during the Revolu- 
tionary War, (taken from his own lips, in shorthand), 
comprising many interesting facts and anecdotes never 
before publisht. By H. L. Bamum. Embellisht with 
a correct likeness of the hero, with a fac simile of his 
signature." The portrait alluded to bears the inscrip- 
tion, ** Drawn from life by Capt. H. L. Bamum." 
This book was very popular, several editions being 
issued in this country, and it was reprinted in England 
in two volumes. Bamiun was also for a time editor of 
an agricultural paper, the Farmer's Reporter, 

Dodge, before mentioned, seems to have modeled 
after Gould to some extent, but is candid enough to 
mention him, albeit with ••faint praise." It is pos- 
sible, however, that Gould included him also in his de- 
nunciatory expressions. At all events. Dodge and 
Bamum were the only publishers of Taylorian short- 
hands in this country between the issuing of the first 
edition of the ♦•Guide" and the third edition, in which 
these expressions occur. Rev. Phinehas Bailey, to be 
sure, was quite actively engaged in disseminating a 
modification of Taylor's system throughout New En- 
land, but at least three editions of his little manual 
appeared in 1821 and 1822, thus antedating any of 
Gould's known works, and it is probable that as early 
as 1819 he had publisht something in the nature oif 
instraction material ; so that he cannot fairly be in- 
cluded in the •* imitators" of Gould. 
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The sixth edition of Gould's work was publisht in 
Philadelphia in 1827, being the first printed in that 
city, from which, however, every later edition ex- 
cept that of 1832 in Cincinnati, before mentioned, was 
to issue. This (sixth) edition is very rare, my copy 
being the only one known to me. 

It would seem that at least as early as 1826 Gould 
had made Philadelphia his home and was engaged in 
teaching and reporting there. The earliest newspaper 
advertisement of Gould's business that I have seen, was 
printed in the National Gazette of Philadelphia, of 
November 13, 1826. This is in the collection of Mr. 
M. F. Lobo, of Philadelphia. I have in my collection 
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MR GOULD will commence • course of St#« 
oorraphiclnstructioo, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, /Aucpemv^, at 7 o'clock. The course will 
consist of ten practical lessons of an hour each; and 
terminate with the present month. 

Persons who wish to profit by Mr. Q.^% instrue- 
tioD, will do well to improve the present opportu- 
niiy, as he has engafements at New York, and at 
most of the northern and eastern colleges, which 
will octupy bis time till spring. Call on Mr. C, at 
his residence. No. 6, North £ighth>street. 

nov 18...dSt 

FACSIMILE OF EARLY ADVERTISEMENT. 
In collection of M. F. Lobo, Philadelphia. 

similar advertisements publisht in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of the same city, 28 February and 9 May, 
1829; and doubtless a perusal of the Philadelphia 
papers of that period would show many more. 

An interesting phase of Mr. Gould's life is his con- 
nection with the Hicksite Quakers, which covered a 
period of eight or nine years. For a considerable time 
he conducted or was interested in a *< Friends' Book 
Store" at 420 Peari Street, New York City, and for some 
years publisht in Philadelphia reports related to the So- 
ciety of Friends or its members; and he republisht various 
works by or relating to the early Quakers, among them the 
works of George F031, the founder of the Society, in 
eight volumes. The earliest work of this nature that I 
have seen is a book in my own collection entitled: 
•'Sermons I by | Thomas Wetherald, | delivered in 
the Friends* meeting | Washington City, I March 20 
and 27, 1825. I Taken in short hand, | by Marcus T. C. 
Gould, I stenographer. | Second edition. | PhiUdel- 
phia: | Printed for the Proprietor, *! Price 25 cents. | 
1825.'* 

This is a pamphlet of about fifty pages and demon- 
strates Gould's ability as a reporter of religious dis- 
courses. 

In 1828 he reported two important trials of Quakers, 
one in Philadelphia, in June, and the other in Steuben- 



ville, Ohio, in October. The reports were printed, and 
the titles, taken from copies of the books in my collec- 
tion, are as follows : 

Report of the Trial of Friends in the City of Philadel- 
ohia, June, 1828, or, the case of Edmund Shotwell. Joseph 
Lukins, Charles Middleton. and two others, taken in short- 
hand by M. T. C. Gould, Philadelphia. J. Harding, Printer, 
1828. 154 pp. 8vo. 

Report of the Trial of Friends at Steubenville, Ohio, 15- 
i6th of October, i8a8. Philadelphia, 1829. 

In the following year, 1829, appeared the seventh 
edition of his text-book. This was a ** stereotyped" 
edition, and with few changes was reprinted in 1830, 
1832, 1841, 1844, 1845, 1858, and i860. The 1832 
edition is the last whidi befu^ his name as publisher. 
The 1830 edition bears no publisher's imprint, but was 
doubtless issued by Gould, as the 1832 (Philadelphia) 
edition bears the familiar words, * * No. 6, North Eighth 
Street." The same year he issued, as publisher, the 
following curious work on Quakerism : *<The | True 
Christian's | Faith and Experience | briefly declared, | 
(fourteen lines of explanatory title) | by WillUmi 
She wen. | (seven lines of Biblical quotations) | (Lon- 
don^ printed 1684-5. | Philadelphia, reprinted and 
publisht by M. T. C. Gould, 1830. | Jesper Harding, 
printer. 

Printed continuously with this are two tracts entitled 
**A Few Words Concerning Conscience, what it is; 
and what estate it was in before transgression. . . . 
By William Shewen. Philadelphia: Marcus T. C. 
Gould, No. 6, North Eighth Street. New York: 
Isaac T. Hopper, No. 420, Pearl Street. 1830," and 
**A small treatise concerning evil thoughts and imagi- 
nations, and concerning good thoughts and heavenly 

meditations By W. S. Philadelphia: 

Marcus T. C. Gould, No. 6, North Eighth Street. 
New York : Isaac T. Hopper, No. 420, Pearl Street. 
1830." 

Notwithstanding his deep interest in the doctrines of 
Elias Hicks and his followers, Gould never became a 
Friend, but later joined the Episcopal Church. He 
gave the ground for the Episcopal church buildings in 
Rochester, Pennsylvania, and in Newport, Kentucky, 
and was a tithingman in the Rochester church. 

This year, 1830, also witnest the appearance of his 
ingenious little periodical entitled : 

The American Repertory of Arts, Sciences, and Useful 
Literature, Vol. II. — January, 1831, — No. I. Publisht in 
periodical monthly numbers, of 24 pages each, at $x a year; 
or sold in single numbers at %2% cents each. By M. T C. 
Gould, No. 6, North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, and No. 
420, Pearl Street, New York. Philadelphia. Jesper Hard- 
ing Printer. x8^i. Postage under 100 miles, I ^ cents; over 
too, 2%. (This IS the full title of the first issue of Volume a; 
I have not seen a copy of the original \%%m^ of Volume i.} 

The objects of this work may be best explained by 
quoting his pros[)ectu$, which was in part as follows : 

Introduction to the first volume of the American Reper- 
tory of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Literature. The object of 
this work is to furnish, in numbers, to the rising generation, 
a Miniature Encyclopaedia, or General Cabinet, embracing an 
epitome of the most interesting topics of the age. 

In carrying out this design, three important principles 
will be constantly in view : 

First. — To select from the great mass of human knowledge 
that only which is useful or ornamental. 

Second. — To condense matter and language as far as prac- 
tical utility will admit. 

Third. — To systematize and arrange the whole in such 
manner, that each and every portion may be turned to at 
pleasure, without the usual alphabetic order of the several 
articles, or the trouble of a common index. — 

The example of the bee, in drawing from an almost in- 
finite variety of substances, that only which is adapted to its 
particular wants and mode of life, to the exclusion of all 
superfluous or extraneous matter, and the ingenious method 
pursued in arranging its small, but precious, stores, for 
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future use, suggested the idea of a small periodical, of which 
this is a specimen. 

Though the primary aim of the work will be to extract, 
abstract, and concentrate, within convenient limits, that 
which is evidently useful— still, whatever is ornamental in 
literature, science, and the arts, will not be overloolct.— 

Another prominent object will be, to furnish the best 
practical system for accumulating, independently of this 
work, appropriate mental stores, for the varied purposes of 
life, in whatever department it may fall. The first few 
numbers will communicate a practical knowledge of that 
labour and time-saving art, Short-Hand ; after which they 
will exhibit in their progress, a model place book, to be 
copied, or imitated, as circumstances shall justify, by all who 
approve the plan. — 

For illustration, suppose two individuals, in every respect 
equal, take a volume of 500 pages — the one hurries through it, 
and lays it down to be neglected and forgotten ; the other 
takes time while he reads, to weigh deliberately each chap- 
ter, section, or topic; and, white it is fresh in the mind, 
enters in his place book, in short-hand or common-hand, the 
subsunce, or, at least, the name of the subject, and page 
Vhere it is found. Upon the completion of the volume, he 
will have formed, perhaps upon five pages, a summary of the 
«oo. For most purposes, a perusal of the five pages will be as 
beneficial and satisfactory, as the re-perusal ot the whole |oo, 
though requiring but looth part of the time. These five 

eages then serve as a general brief^ or index to the volume — 
y which its contents are made familiar, or any particular 
part referred to, when occasion requires. Need the question 
then be askt, which of the two will make the greatest im- 
provement, the one practising this plan, or the one neglect- 
ing it ? The result is too obvious to deserve the question, or 
answer, as can be testified by many who have made the ex- 
periment. 

It is only necessary, then, to go one step farther, and pre- 
pare a key to the place book thus constructed ; and all the 
reading of a I6ng life may be referred to, as the merchant re- 
fers to debit andcredit in his leger, by the aid of his alphabet, 
journal, day-book, &c." 

Volume I of this work contained his system of short- 
hand and other valuable and interesting informatioD, 
and was received with so much public approval that in 
1832 it became necessary to reprint Volume I complete. 
In the mean time Volume II, for 1 831, had appeared, 
and although the shorthand lessons were not included 
in this volume, there are a number of side-lights thrown 
upon Mr. Gould and his work. The pro^)ectus to the 
first volume explains the scope of the work, which dis- 
plays good judgment and considerable scholarship. 

An interesting advertisement in this periodical de- 
scribes his recently-patented (October, 1^0) fountain 
pent which he retailed at from $2 to I15, according as 
it was plain silver, gold trimmed, or *'all gold." This 
appears to have ^en one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest patent issued in this country on a fountain pen. 

In Philadelphia, also, beginning about 1827, he 
publisht two Quaker periodicals, one styled the 
Quaker, consisting of sermons, prayers, etc., of 
Hicksite Quaker preachers, taken in shorthand by Mr, 
Gould himself; and the Friend , or Advocate of Truth, 
devoted to spreading the doctrines of Elias Hicks and 
his followers. 

In 1832 editions of his shorthand text-book appeared 
in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and after that year Mr. 
Gould appears to have nothing to do with the publish- 
ing of his system, editions of which appeared at inter- 
vals for nearly thirty years, with the imprint of a 
Philadelphia firm of booksellers. 

Gould's S3rstem, as has been stated, has received scant 
attention at the hands of shorthand historians. He is 
not mentioned by Matthias Levy or Isaac Pitman in 
their respective histories, and Anderson dismisses him 
with a line, not even giving his name correctly : 
** Gould, M. J. The Stenographic Reporter, Washing- 
ton." In Benn Pitman's ** History of Shorthand," 
under the heading of *♦ Samuel Taylor, 1786," he 
says : ** The system extensively known in this coimtry 
as Gould's (Marcus T. C. Gould) is with some trifling 
alterations copied from Taylor's." Only this and 



nothing more of the man who had done more than any 
other to popularize shorthand before the advent of pho- 
nosraphy and its brilliant and energetic propagandists. 

John Westby- Gibson, with no apparent foimdatioDy 
impUes that Gould merely reprinted William Harding* s 
adaptation of Taylor. But Gould' s * * Guide * * appeared 
early in January, 1823, being copyrighted January 2 of 
that year, and Harding's first edition, publisht in 1823, 
could not by any possibility have reacht this country in 
time to be seized upon and reprinted by Gould at the 
date his own work appeared, and in all probability 
Gould's work appeared first, to say nothing of the £act 
that although there is little difference in the sjrstem pre- 
sented, both being offshoots of Taylor's stenography, 
the manner of presentation is entirely different. Indeed 
it would seem that the good old Doctor, who had 
probably never seen an edition of Gould earlier than 
1829 or 1830, drew upon his often buoyant imagina- 
tion a little, and putting two and two together, made 
Jive, It is of interest in this connection to note that 
Gould's favorite printer was a Philadelphia Quaker 
named Jesper Harding, whose name appears in connec- 
tion wiUi me ** Repertory" and various other publica- 
tions of Gould, and this association of names may have 
caused Dr. Westby-Gibson by *< unconscious cerebra- 
tion" to record this fancied indebtedness of Gould to 
another Harding. 

Edward Pocknell, however, more discerning, must 
have given Gould's work a careful examination, for he 
sajrs (*• Shorthand," Vol. I, page 27) that he has a copy 
** printed in Philadelphia in 1831 " (an error, he writes 
me, for the 1832 edition, which was copyrighted in 1831 ), 
and states that Gould's system is noticed>le as pairing 
several consonant strokes, light and heavy, for example, 
/, v; ky q; j\ g. This is true, and Brother Pocknell 
might have induded also in his statement, d, r ; and 
J, z; which are likewise paired by Gould. 

Julius Ensign Rockwell, our impartial and compre- 
hensive bibliographer, was the first to show Gould in 
his proper colors, by giving in his Bibliography ( 1884) 
the long Ust of Gould's shorthand works and the 
alphabet of his system, and it is to be hoped that in 
future, however preferable we may think our modem 
methods are, we shall be ready to give due credit and 
honor to the indefatigable Gould, as a good stenogra- 
pher, a successful teacher, and an earnest worker for 
the popularization of shorthand. • 

At least two able reporters of Congress learned 
Gould's system, though neither of them used it in 
congressional reporting. Mr. William Henry Burr, 
who was a congressional reporter in the sixties, learned 
Gould's system at school, but never made any practical 
use of it, dropping it eventually to take up phonography 
under the instruction of Rev. Oliver Dyer. But Mr. 
John Howard White, who for the past Quarter century 
has had a brilliant record as one of the otticial reporters 
of the house of representatives, thoroughly mastered 
Gould's system and used it for a number of years in 
practical shorthand work as a court reporter, finally 
defying the old adage about '* swapping horses while 
crossing a stream," by successfully changing to the 
Benn Pitman system in the midst of the arduous duties 
attendant upon reporting a four months' constitutional 
convention at Richmond, Virginia, Mr. White, it is 
said, still retains the vowel scale of Gould, somewhat 
modified by himself. 

Gould's Quaker son-in-law, Harrison Mendenhall, 
was an expert writer of Gould's system, and it appears 
from their correspondence that he sometimes wrote to 
Gould in stenography; while Mr. Gould's cousin and 
favorite pupil, Titus William Powers of New York, 
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wrote the New Testament in his S3rstemy had it neatly 
bound and presented it to him. This copy is now, I 
believe, in the State Library at Albany, where also are 
said to be the original shorthand notes taken at the 
Albany convention. 

Ed?rard Hopper, son of Isaac T. Hopper, a promi- 
nent Quaker, who had charge for some time of Gould's 
publishing business in New York, and between whom 
( the father) and Gould a bitter and deplorable contro- 
versy arose, was for some time Mr. Gould's assistant in 
teaching shorthand, and afterwards did some creditable 
reporting. I have seen several printed trials with his 
name as reporter on the title- page. 

I believe that the most famous writer of Gould's 
system, however, was Patrick Kean, of Richmond, 
Virginia, who was the shorthand reporter of the Con- 
federate Congress, and who may very likely have been 
one of Gould' s pupils. 

Adam Miller, of Chicago, author of an adaptation of 
Gould's system styled '* Iconography," publisht about 
1890, I believe, was in his youui a pupil of Mr. Gould, 
and stated that he used the system for upward of fifty 
years in reporting and for all classes of shorthand work. 

Indeed, we must conclude that Gould's system was 
at one time extensively used, and that it has stood the 
test of practical work in many hands besides those of 
the inventor himself. 

As it is always a matter of interest to know what 
manner of man physically a noted personage was, I 
may say that Gould was a man of striking personal 
appearance ; lacking only a hraction of an indi of being 
six feet tall, straight and well-proportioned, with a 
mddy complexion, bright blue eyes, and hair, which, 
gray at thirty, became snow white in later years, so 
that, especially when drest in the picturesque small 
clothes which had not even then been quite abandoned, 
and which in early manhood he was fond of wearing, 
he must have made an imposing figure, and it is per- 
haps easy to understand how he was never at a loss to 
interest those with whom he came in contact, in his 
various plans and enterprises, or how he was able to 
hold the attention of large classes of pupils. 

He was a good and ready speaker, and never hesi- 
tated to **take the stump" in behalf of any of his 
projects. Indefatigable himself, seemingly tireless, 
and; like Napoleon, requiring but a few hours' sleep, 
he urged his associates on to greater activities by tongue, 
pen, and example, and was a true prototjrpe of that 
restless hustling Americanism which seems bound to 
dominate the world. 

In 1835 or earlier Gould seems to have taken up a 
new role — that of land "boomer" or real estate pro- 
moter, and he seems to have gone into this new line of 
business with the same energy which he iH^ptayed in 
every other enterprise in which he embarkt. 

In tlie extreme western part of Pennsylvania, about 
thirty miles northwest of rittsburg, at the junction of 
the Beaver and Ohio rivers, is the town of Beaver, 
county seat of Beaver county, with a population of two 
thousand, more or less. A few miles up Beaver river 
is the thriving little city of Beaver Falls, with rising 
ten thousand inhabitants. Scattered between and 
around them are the little villages of Brighton, Roches- 
ter, New Brighton, Fallston, Bridge water. Freedom, 
and others. Here, if Gould's prophetic visions had 
been well founded, there should be to- day, instead of 
these straggling country towns and villages, one grand 
homogeneous manufacturing metropolis, vast in area, 
population, industry, and wealth, a united whole under 
the euphonious and appropriate name of Beaver City. 
For thus ran his bright dreams of the future. Here, in 



a region blest by nature with mineral richness (as he 
thought) almost beyond belief, with an immense and 
continuous natural waterpower, capable of almost un- 
limited artificial extension, with no less than eight rail- 
roads and two canals (all then on paper) eager to make 
the coming city their center and meeting place ; with 
every facility for the economical production of all kinds 
of manufactures, the ardent fancy of our whilom teacher, 
reporter, author and inventor painted a glowing picture 
of a city rising Aladdin -like, populous, wealthy and 
beautiful, to enrich its projectors and hand their names 
down to posterity as the farseeing founders of Beaver 
City the great. 

But alas, all that remains of these beautiful dreams is 
this cluster of towns and hamlets, some of them some- 
what increast in population, others barely holding their 
own, certainly as an aggregate no more than keeping up 
with the average growth of similar American conmiuni- 
ties in the same period ; and if it were not for a curious 
old pamphlet of thirty pages, and yellow paper cover, 
of which a few copies fortunately still survive, this in- 
teresting phase of Gould's career might have past en- 
tirely unnoticed. 

This pamphlet was issued by Gould as the agent of 
the exploiters of "Beaver City," in 1836. It is an 
octavo pamphlet, bearing the simple title. •* Beaver 
City," and on the cover is a rough woodcut map show- 
ing the location of the " city " as before stated, at the 
confiux of a network of rivers, canals and railroads, all 
but the rivers being apparently in future. The pam- 
phlet also contains a map finely engraved on copper, 
illustrating the topography in detail. 

This pamphlet describes the proposed Beaver City, 
which was to be " a general term for a community of 
small villages or towns, clustering round the mouth and 
falls of Beaver River, like so many wards of a great 
city; viz.; Brighton, New Brighton, Fallston, Sharon, 
Bolesville, Beavertown, Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, 
Fairport, Freedom, Philipsburg, etc." 

After setting forth their unrivaled advantages of 
water-power, coal mines, etc., and the fact that eight 
railroads and canals are to find here a common centef, 
he states that the proposed dty already has a population 
of nearly six thousand enterprising inhabitants. He 
then mentions numerous inquiries he has received from 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Virginia!, North Carolina, Western New York and Ohio, 
and says : 

*• Now, after wasting reams of paper, in my best 
endeavors to app>ease the cravings of a hungry com- 
munity by letter writing, till I have grown gray in the 
service, I have at last determined to sum up the whole 
matter, in the following pages and sell it to anybody 
who is willing to buy and pay for it, whether they 
read it or not ; for of writing letters there is no end, 
except this be so called. 

" M. T. C. (;ould, of Beaver City." 
"Philadelphia, Nov. 1836." 

The pamphlet contains five letters headed, Letters 
from Marcus T. C. Gould, New Brighton, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, to Samuel C. Atkinson, the first 
being dated New Brighton, September, 1835, the next 
three without date, and the last one dated New 
Brighton, September 28, 1835, and addrest to S. C. 
Atkinson, Esq., Philadelphia. These letters are ex- 
tremely interesting both as showing Mr. Gould's 
powers of description and as carrying us back to the 
days before the age of electricity, when even the rail- 
road was a new factor in human progress, and methods 
of communication and of doing business generally were 
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crude and cumbersome as compared with the extraor- 
dinary facilities of to-day. 

I have space for only a few selections from these 
letters, but can assure my hearers that the remaining 
portions were of the same tenor. 

We are here placed at an elevation of some seven hundred 
feet above the level of the ocean, and from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles west of the Allegheny mountains — those mighty 
}>urifiers of the United States atmosphere* whose summits 
ook down upon the great lakes of the north-west, the St. 
Lawrence of the north-east, the Delaware, the Chesapeake 
and the Atlantic in the east, the Gulf of Mexico south, and 
the Rocky Mountains west. To those at all conversant with 
the formation and diurnal motion of our earth, and the atmos- 
phere which surrounds it — together with the circumstances 
and causes which render it more or less congenial or deleteri- 
ous to human life, it is needless to offer arguments showing 
that this is a healthy region. I will add, however, that so 
long as the earth continues to revolve from west to east, so 
long shall we continue to enjoy on the western slope of the 
Allegheny mountains, and across this entire section of 
countr)r a never-failing supply of the /urttt mountain air : 
and while thus circumstanced, we must be comparatively ex- 
empt from the unhappy influence of those predisposing 
causes, which make such havoc of human life, in the lower 
regions of the Mississippi Valley, — and even in our own lati- 
tude, at a greater distance from the mountains and great 
lakes. 

In the latitude of about 40 deg. 30 m. we are neither chilled 
by the rigour of our inland oceans, nor suffocated by the 
relatively nonelastic vapours which serve as atmosphere, in 
the more southern, and less elevated portions of our Great 
Valley. Kor is it a fact, that being at a considerable remove 
from the seaboard, and from the immediate vicinity of At- 
lantic, European, and tropical productions, of nature and of 
art, we are consequently deprived of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life ; on the contrary we are surrounded on every 
hand by rivers, canals, rail-roads, turnpikes and other 
avenues, through which every species of tr&ffic may be 
carried on with all and every portion of our own widely ex- 
tended empire, and with the world at large. 

Having happily disposed of my dttaih^ at whoUsale, in 
the above parenthesis, you will permit me further to say, that 
we live in a delightfully diversified, and highly picturesque 
region (from which, by the by, you must get some sketches 
for your Casket, &c.,) abounding in living springs, and lively 
streams which course their rapid way in almost every direc- 
tion, to irrigate and fertilize their already prolific borders, 
and render them more desirable for the residence of country 
citizens and city countrymen, like yourself and myself. 
These numerous little streams, or pigmy rivers, uniting their 
f«rces under various appellations, a few of which we have 
enumerated, assume the general cognomen of Big Beaver^ 
the identity of which is, at the end of twenty-tour miles 
swallowed «/, at a single breakfast spell, by the infant Ohio, 
'ust commencing its course of a thousand miles, to drink its 
lundred rivers, and be itstlf swallowed down, by the still 
more thirsty and capacious Mississippi, in its giant course to 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. 
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I have been frequently interrogated by my neighbours, 
respecting the probable object of yourself and others from the 
east, who have recently purchased property in this place. 
To these inquiries I was not prepared to give a very satis- 
factory answer; though I venture to hazard the opinion, and 
I now repeat it— that Rollinfr Mills, Foundries, «c. &c. will 
soon be establisht near the ncad of the Falls — that Woollen 
Factories will probably come next in order; and that addi- 
tional Paper Mills, Cotton Factories and Flourinr Mills will 
soon have a place within the sound of Beaver Falls. 

But for the sake of variety, permit me to say, I have just 
heard, that what I predicted some seven years ago, respect- 
ing the ploughing of our western prairies by locomotive en- 
gines, instead of eight and ten cattle teams, is already veri- 
fied—that engines have been constructed in Pittsburg and 
sent on for that particular object, and there remains but 
little doubt of entire success. This opens a new era in the 
department of agriculture ; and now, while I think of it — 
though you may oe at a loss to discover a very intimate con- 
nection of subjects, I will mention, by way of showing the 
various shifts to which yankee ingenuity and wooden enter- 
prise are sometimes put, in the hack woods, as you good city 
folks describe our whereabouts— \h9X a very few weeks after 
the first twenty-four miles of our Beaver Canal was com- 
pleted, an adventure of some hundred and twcntv or thirty 
tons ox hay was started from the neighbourhood of Newcastle 
for the New Orleans market, a distance of two thousand 
miles {i*/a«^/ It cost about four dollars a ton. and sold for 
about forty dollars! Several thousand bushels o{ potatoes 
were soon sent from Beaver county, from seven hundred to 
two thousand miles down the Ohio and Mississippi, and sold 



for about one dollar and a half per bushel, having cost but 
about thirty cents from the farmer. And it is now alrao<it 
three years, since I was informed, that not less than eight 
hundred tons of cheese had been shipt in a single season 
from the mouth of Beaver, although that was before the com- 
pletion of our canal. I was at the same time informed, that 
there are single townships in Ohio, not a hundred miles from 
us, and directly on the line of our Mahoning canal, which - 
townships, though but five or six miles square, can turn out 
annually two hundred tons of cheese I Now in the midst of 
such a country, with such inhabitants, such enterprise, such 
resources and facilities, what can we not do — inaeed, what 
shall we not do, that is honourable and fair, among our 
fellow citizens? I cannot stay to answer you at this time. 
Yours, &c. 

Again — since the recent visits of some of your eagle-eyed, 
jealous, and decisive New York neighbours to our place. I 
shall not be much surprised, if. after all that has been done 
and said, by a few of your enlightened citizens, your board 
of Trade, and your capitalists, toward the construction of th« 
Mahoning Canal, to connect the great state improvements 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio— the money loving, but tardy, and 
over cautious citizens of Philadelphia, should allow the 
golden moments to pass, until every thing worth possessing, 
at the Falls/of Beaver, and along the line of the Mahoning 
Canal, shall have been secured by New York capital, and 
till New York capitalists shall have entrencht themselves 
within the very center of our western granaries, and say to 
the people of Pennsylvania, we have nad our Little Falls 
upon the Mohawk, our Rochester upon the Genesee, our 
Massillon upon the Tuscarawas, and we now have the Falls 
of Beaver,, from which, and to which, we shall soon have 
every desirable facility, through every point of the compass. 
We will make it our great western distributing ofl^ce, for flour, 
&c. &c. &c. We have long had the Lock; but we have now 
obtained the magic Key, which alone secures our treasures. 
Let Pennsylvania no more boast of being the A'ey State, since 
she has allowed this last, this most important Lock, to be to 
herherm^'icsiUy ficz\ed, by ca^itaiyrom Gotham. I say again, 
we shall not be surprised, if, before you and your rich neigh- 
bours of brotherly love shall have made up your minds to take 
theJcey of western Pennsylvania into your own hands, when 
offerea to you, others .should step in, and the doors be closed 
against you. 

Mr. Gould continues, ** Soon after the publication of 
the foregoing letters the writer visited Philadelphia for 
the purpose of forming an association for the culture of 
the mulberry and manufactiuring of silk." Then 
followed the preamble and articles of association of the 
** Beaver Silk Culture and Manufacturing Company of 
Pennsylvania/' which .set forth that the company was 
to have a capital stock of Bfty thousand dollars in shares 
of fifty dollars each. The president was Samuel C. 
Atkinson, the acting manager was Marcus T. C. Gould, 
and among the directors was Jesper Harding, who«had 
been at times Mr. Gould's publisher. On the 12th of 
January, 1836, they obtained from the governor of the 
state a charter which increast the capital stock from 
fifty thousand dollars to one hundred thousand dollars ; 
having previously made purchases of '* property near 
the mouth and falls of Beaver to the amount of sixty or 
seventy thousand dollars, to which they have since made 
some valuable additions." 

" The pamphlet contains a copy of the charter granted 
to the company under the authority of Joseph Ritner, 
governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
relates that already they had growing not less than forty 
thousand Italian mulberry trees. The remainder of the 
pamphlet describes in detail the manifold advantages to 
capitalists afforded by Beaver City as an opportunity 
for safe and wise investments. 

There were many Quakers in this vicinity, and it is 
probable that when interest slackened in the Hidcsite 
secession and consequently Gould's career as a publisher 
of Friends' publications came to an end, causing, to- 
gether with actions of associates in whom he had rested 
implicit but misplaced confidence, the failure of his 
publishing enterprises, he was led by his friendship 
with members of this most admirable sect, to take up 
his abode in New Brighton, probably in the early part 
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of 1833. Here he started a school, which seems to 
have been in the nature of an academy or seminary, and 
met with considerable success, but his ambitious spirit 
was not satisfied with small things, and he assumed 
what in those days of cautious business dealings and 
' small ventures, must have been the enormous responsi- 
bilities, and extensive and burdensome duties, entailed 
by an almost single- 

t"l:^n'uS°^pr Alphabet and 

tal of the whole country 
to Beaver City. 

Even in the midst of 
Gould's real estate ac- 
tivities he found time 
to return occasionally 
to his loved profession, 
for we find him in 1836 
and also in 1838 re- 
ixnting in the Pennsyl- 
rania Legislature at 
Harrisburg, as shown 
by printed reports from 
his shorthand notes 
taken at the time. 

One such report in 
my possession is en- 
titled ** Speech | of | 
Thaddeus Stevens, 
Esq. I in favor of the 
bill to establish | A 
School of Arts J in the 
city of Philadelphia, 
and to endow the | 
colleges and academies 
of Pennsylvania. | De- 
livered in the house 
of representatives at 
Harrisburg, | March 
loth, 1838. I Re- 
ported in Short Hand 
by I M. T. C. Gould. 
Harrisburg: | Printec 
by Theophilus Fenn. 
1838.*' This is a pam- 
phlet of twelve pages, 
containing a speech 
•characteristic of the 
great orator who de- 
livered it, full of fervid 
rhetoric and abounding 
in classical allusions 
and erudite expressions 
which were well calcu- 
lated to test the accu- 
racy and intelligence of 
the reporter. 

How long Gould pur- 
sued the phantasmal 
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ALPHABET AND SIGNS 
From copy of second edition in 

-dream of wealth to come from countless wheels turned 
by the falls of Beaver, is not quite clear. Probably the 
* * boom ' * was not of long duration, although he probably 
never gave up his faith in the ultinuite great prosperity 
■of Beaver City. He continued to live in the vicinity of 
the Falls of Beaver except for occasional absences, until 
his death, and was one of the principal founders of the 
town of Rochester, which he firmly believed would 
eventually rival its great namesake, and there he died 
October 19, i860, universally esteemed by his fellow 
•citizens, and recognized as not only the man who had 
•done more than any other in building up that section. 



but also without doubt the most remarkable man men- 
tally who had lived there. 

It seems certain that the unnatural impetus caused by 
Mr. Gould' s energetic methods of advertising gave place 
in a few years to a steady and less unhealthy growth, 
and that Mr. Gould, finding himself in financial straits 
by reason of obligations incurred on the strength of the 

promist support of 

Common Words u 'tl?:r1^\tf^^l\ 

— materialize, was 

obliged again to turn 
to his trusty pen for a 
livelihood. At all 
events, about 1840 we 
find him in Washing- 
ton, publishing 
Gould* 5 Stenographic 
ReporieTy which was 
not, as might be in- 
ferred from its title, a 
shorthand magazine, 
but merely the publi- 
cation in periodical 
form of his reports of 
famous trials. At this 
time he appears to 
have been again ac- 
tively engaged in teach- 
ing and reporting, and 
he remained in Wash- 
ington and continued 
the publication of this 
work for a year at least, 
as I have Volume II, 
for 1841, containing 
the famous trial of 
Alexander McLeod, 
for murder, reported 
by Gould. 

In 1842 and the early 
part of 1843 ^c w^^.s 
located in Cincinnati, 
where he engaged in 
teaching shorthand and 
in looking after the 
manufacture of his 
common place books 
and other specially 
devised blank books, 
and his ingenious grad- 
uated pigeon-hole 
cases, an invention de- 
serving a frill descrip- 
tion, which lack of 
time forbids. In a 
letter to his son-in-law, 
Harrison Mendenhall, 
under date of January 
1 , 1843, which I would 
full of interesting side- 
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OF GOULD S SYSTEM, 
library of Jerome B. Howard. 



like to quote entire, as it is 

lights upon the character and personality of the writer, 

he says : 

I went to Dayton and back at an expense of $5. I had the 
speech of Clay, but no money with which to publish it. It 
could not be done at Dayton, at any rate, because they do 
not make books there — in Cincinnati I could not get it done, 
except bv some of the papers, in which way it would not half 
pay me (ot my trouble and expense. It would cost about $35 
to set up the tvpe, and if I had had money to buy paper, the 
printers woula have willingly done the printing, but I had 
not, and no body would sell it on credit— again, not knowing 
anything about what quantity to print— more paper might 
have been bought and printed than could be sold — or if I had 
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workt a small quantity there would have been no profit at all, 
and as the types have to be thrown down every eiffht pages 
that in printed, even if there had been a demand for thousands 
more they could not be furnisht till the types were a^ain set 
up, at an expense of another 25 dollars. In the meantime the 
Ejection came on, ruining, as was supposed, the prospects of 
Mr. Clay forever. Under all these discouragements, Mr. 
James made an offer, that he would stereotype the speech — 
that he would find paper and print it, provided that all the 
money was his till Mr watyu/fy /aid^thts being the best and 
only offer that I could get, I complyed — supposing that he 
would be paid in a week — that the plates would then be mine, 
that I could send the plates to Pittsburg, New York, Boston, 
or anywhere else and work off the speeches wherever they 
could be sold. They would cost but about 2 cents each, and 
could be sold from 5 to ia% for cas^ or barter them to travel- 
ling agents, merchants. Booksellers, &c. &c. All this was 
well enough — and the speech can now b« sold, in almost any 
part of the United States, & two or three hundred per cent, 
profit made upon all that are manufactured from this time for- 
ward : but while I am shut up in a schoolroom, in Cincinnati, 
teachin£[ short hand, to pav my expenses for the last six 
months it is impossible that I should attend to the interests of 
that speech. Although it has now, and will continue to have 
an interest for two years to come — and Clay, i/ h* lives, will 
be our President, and if I live, he will remember me, or mine, if 
I ask it. I am therefore rejoiced that I took his speech, that 
I followed him to Madison — that the speech is sanctioned by 
himself, that it is stereotyped and will go down to posterity 
as it ought — doing credit to him and myself, and affording a 
beautiful reward to me if I can attend to it, or to some one 
who wilt attend to it. The labor, the expense, the fatigue, 
the anxiety, the risque xu-e all over, and if I nave not yet 
made much by it I am not in debt for it. and it may have laid 
the foundation, not only of profit but ot honor. 

This soQ-in-Iaw, by the way, was an expert writer of 
his system, and he closes by saying, "Don't fail to 
write me fully, and in short hand, that you may say a 
great deal." 

I am fortunate in possessing a copy of this very speech 
as publisht by Mr. Gould. It is a pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, with the title, " Speech | of | Henry Qay, | 
at I Dayton, Ohio, September 29, 1842. | As reported 
by J Marcus T. C. Gould, | Stenographer. | Cincinnati : 
I Publisht by the Proprietor. | 1842." It is also stated, 
at top of title-page, to be ** Gould's Stenographic Re- 
porter^ Vol. Ill, No. I." This seems to imply that 
he intended to continue the publication of this period- 
ical from time to time ; but I have not seen any issue of 
later date. In a note the reporter says the address 
** was delivered to a multitude, variously estimated from 
one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand," and 
that, ** The report had been submitted to Mr. Clay, 
and he is satisfied with its general accuracy." This 
was probably one of the most important speeches that 
Henry Qay ever made, and was intended to n^ake 
public his views upon the important political subjects of 
the day, and to demonstrate his fitness for the high 
office of president of the United States. 

I cannot forbear from making one more quotation 
from a letter of June 26, 1844, also to his son-inlaw, 
from Cincinnati, illustrating as it does so well, the in- 
domitable energy and enthusiasm of the man. At this 
time he was engaged in the promotion of real estate 
deals, in Newport, Kentucky, and a bridge between 
Newport and Covington was greatly desired, in order 
to enhance the value of the property of Gould and his 
associates, as well as for the common interest and con- 
venience of both towns. I quote from his letter as 
follows : 

My attention is given almost exclusively, at present, to 
stirring up the people of the two towns, Covington and New- 
ort, with reference to a. wire bridge across the Licking. We 
now it will double the value of oiir property ; and there is a 
fair prospect of success. I have assumed the entire responsi- 
bility of managing the whole affair on the Newport side. 
For they are all drones', and none will move, except as they 
arc mooted. I am, myself, a self-constituted committee of 
nineteen to devise ways and means, to call meetings, make 
stump speeches, write essays and advertisements, and pub- 
lish them at my own expense, and then distribute them among 



the people, &c. When a meeting cannot be got up in any 
other way, I so round on my awn legs, and tell every man in 
the town, with my own mouth, that he must come to the 
meeting— that /am expected to speak, &c. 

In this way, and perhaps in no other, is there a prospect of 
accomplishing the object. I find some very warm-beartcd 
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professors, whose zeal will probably extend so far, that they 
will do nothing to oppose me, &c. 

It is truly refreshing, when a man has an important object 
in view, to even be told, by men of wealth and influence that 
they will not throw snuff, nor lime, nor Cayenne pepper, nor 
coarse gravel in his eyes ; because, if he is a man of real 
nerve he will not stop at a little dirt, and fine sand. But» 
aside from hyperbole, I am happy to say, that 1 find a good 
deal of Countenance, and many assurances of friendly and 
efficient cooperation, as yoif may gather from the language of 
an article which I threw into the Licking VaJley Register, 
after reading the notice of Commissioners, calling a meeting 
to take stock — and of which I send a copy. 

A splendid suspension wire Bridge can be made here for 
$30,000, and men stand ready to contract for that sum. The 
Charter is liberal — viz. perpetual. It is supposed Covington 
will take $5000 and Newport $5000. Individuals in Covington 
will make up another $5000 — and I shall take the balance of 
$5000 ! I That is to say, I am determined it sheUl be taken, 
even if I have to ask Stunl. & Charles, and Harry, and the 
two Henris to assist me, in the matter — with thetr aid, the 
Bridge is as good as begun, and a work well begun, is said to 
be half don*. It is thought that the Taylors will take liber- 
ally, and that some stock can be sold in Cincinnati, & as it 
will doubtless be good stock, you must manage to get uncle 
Bob. [Robert Townsend] to take 1000 on account of wire, and 
Chas. Lukins 1000 in pine lumber. 

I send you the call of meetings to take Bridge stock &c.. 
and article signed G. also an article in the Times not signed 
G., and I send you for your amusement or edification, some 
hinu to my associates thrown out May 26^pleaie keep the 
manuscript and return it, for I mean that some of my views 
shall be presented in black and white. I have to do all the 
thinking, writing, running, buying, selling, building Bridges, 
&c. & still there are one or two in our own co. that do not 
seem to know, or appreciate, that I have done anything, or 
am doing anything. Although they say our property is worth 
$5 a foot, and if the Bridge is built, will soon be worth $10 a 
foot; but they would not turn over a hand to brine about any 
such result. I want to see you very much. 1 sometimes 
think 1 have to work too hard for others who will neither 
think, act, or let me do so; but always hold back, like a mule 
in harness. 

After leaving Newport he bought a large place at 
** Esculapia Springs," Kentucky, where he had some 
forty or Bfty buildings and accommodations for three 
hundred people besides servants. At first he employed 
an experienced hotel man to manage it, but later took 
charge himself. Here, after his long season of activity 
and unceasing toil, he bade fair to find at last a peace- 
ful harbor where he might obtain the rest and quiet 
which his weary body and brain must have craved. 
From here he writes to his family, "Now that I have 
got into a quiet, healthy place, is it to be wondered at 
that I should hang on to Esculapia with the tenacity 
and firmness of purpose characteristic of a Gould, par- 
ticulariy of a— M. T. C. Gould?" Unfortunately the 
cholera became epidemic in Cincinnati, and people 
came from there to Esculapia in crowds, bringing the 
disease with them, and the prestige of the beautiful 
health resort was destroyed. Mr. Gould, himself, was 
taken with the dreadful disease while on his way home 
on horseback, but by simple yet powerful remedies, 
his life was saved. To add to his misfortunes, a flood 
reacht the quarters where most of his household goods 
and personal belongings were stored in Cincinnati, and 
what was not destroyed was seriously damaged. 

After these unfortunate experiences he seems to have 
settled down again in Beaver county, and devoted the 
energies of the remaining years of his life to furthering 
the interests of the locality. Here he lived in a large 
brick house, still standing, at the junction of the 
Beaver and Ohio Rivers, with the bank in front of his 
house sloping abruptly to the water's edge; and here 
no doubt he would sit and meditate on the part he had 
played in bringing prosperity to Beaver, and dream of 
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the towering chiimie3rs and whirring machinery of a 
second Pittsburg which his thoughts and hopes pictured 
AS rising on the banks of the stream which he believed 
would yet be in feet, ** as busy as a beaver.'* 

From this time on his popularity as a teacher and re- 
porter appears to have declined. Perhaps the shadow 
of coming events was already over him. Across the 
water a young English schoolmaster was already inspir- 
ing his rapidly-increasing band of followers with some 
of his own fiery ze4l for the new-born Iconography 
and its twin sister, phonetic reform, soon to cross the 
broad ocean and be propagated with an enthusiasm and 
success such as even Gould himself could not equal or 
withstand. A few scattered reports bearing Gould's 
name, appeared from that time on to 1846. Then 
before the rising sun of Pitman's phonography, her- 
alded by that great triumvirate of phonographic en- 
thusiasts, Stephen Pearl Andrews, Augustus French 
Boyle, and Oliver Dyer, giants all, in eloauence, en- 
thusiasm and untiring energy for the ** Writing and 
Reading Reform," Gould's star paled and waned and 
disappeared. But who can say how far the wonderful 
success of the early Pitman propagandists in this country 
might have been due to the good seed sowed by Marcus 
Tullius Cicero Gould? Truly they were men after 
Could' s own heart. And had Gould been one of that 
brilliant band, can we not fancy him facile princepsl 
For after all they were only repeating in a more en- 
lightened and more receptive generation Gould's 
triumphs of a quarter century before. So when we yield 
homage and admiration to Andrews the Pantarch, 
many-sided man of genius, to Boyle and Webster, and 
B00U1 and Patterson, his fellow workers, and to Oliver 
Oyer, the Grand Old Man of American phonographers, 
whose splendid eloquence still charms us on those rare 
occasions when his patriarchal form is seen, an honored 
^est, at our convention gatherings, to Parkhurst and 
L>ongIey, indefatigable workers for the twin reforms, 
and to Henn Pitman, beloved for himself and honored 
by all writers of phonography for his kinship to his im- 
mortal brother, let us not forget their worthy predecessor, 
who with inferior opportunities and cruder materials, 
did even as they, and devoted the best energies of a life 
full of earnest effort and endeavor to the cause of short- 
hand. 

Marcus T. C. Gould, hail and farewell ! 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Date of Meeting of Private Commer- 
cial School Managers' Association. — A 
change has been announced in the date for 
holding the summer meeting of the Private 
Commercial School Managers' Association at 
St. I^uis, and the time is now fixt as June 28 
to July 5. The dates originally contemplated 
were July 5 to July 9. 

Stenographer and Labor Organizer. — 
Indianapolis probably possesses the only 
woman labor organizer. Miss Clara Haugh, 
a stenographer employed at the head- 
quarters of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in this city, is the organizer of the 
Stenographers' Union for Indianapolis. She 
is a bright young woman and, being in a 
position to see the good derived from an 



organization of the employees bf any kind, 
has taken an active interest in organizing 
those of her profession. She is nineteen 
years old and, although her experience is not 
as great as that of many others, her em- 
ployers state that there are few who are more 
apt than she. 

At the time of the organization of the ste- 
nographers several weeks ago it was found 
very difficult to interest such employees in the 
project. Miss Haugh took it upon herself to 
advance the movement, and under her direc- 
tion the union now has fifty members in this 
city. Applications are being received rapidly, 
and already Miss Haugh has seven applica- 
tions to present at the next meeting. — 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 

Little Visits to the Homes of Eminent 
Stenographers. ^Of great interest to book- 
lovers generally, and to phonographic book- 
lovers especially, is the announcement made 
by Charles Currier Beale, the well-known 
shorthand bibliographer, of the early publica- 
tion of a series of beautifully-printed mono- 
graphs on eminent early American and Eng- 
lish shorthand writers, by Gurney Taylor 
Lewis, Esq., author of ** Letters from a 
Shorthand Bibliophile," which appeared in 
the Phonographic Magazine during 1901 
and 1902. Mr. Beale's name in connection 
with such a project is ample guaranty that 
the work contemplated will be of the highest 
order of merit, and the issue of the mono- 
graphs will be eagerly awaited. Six subjects 
are announced: i. Timothy Bright, Father 
of Modem Shorthand. 2. Marcus T. C. 
Gould — Failure or Success? 3. John Byrom, 
*' Minor English Poet!" 4. Thomas Lloyd, 
Pioneer American Reporter. 5. Thomas 
Gurney, Founder of Parliamentary Report- 
ing. 6. Patrick Kean, Reporter of the Con- 
federate Congress. Only one hundred copies 
of each will be printed, ninety on Van 
Gelder paper, and ten on Japanese vellum, 
the latter to be bound in full morocco. The 
price (to advance subscribers) will be two 
dollars per copy on Van Gelder paper, or 
nine dollars for the set of six issues ; ten dol- 
lars per copy on Japanese vellum, or forty- 
five dollars for the set of six issues. The six 
issues, on Japanese vellum, bound in one vol- 
ume, full levant, may be had for twenty-five 
dollars. A circular giving full information 
about the proposed publications may be had 
by addressing Charles Currier Beale, Court 
House, Boston. 
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Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 
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[In the Brief Reporting Style. See page 158.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

The supreme court has been rendered stationary. 
Men of age,* of learning, and of experience, are now 
capable of holding^ a seat on the bench ; they have 
time to mature^ their opinions in causes on which they 
are called to* decide, and they have leisure to devote 
to their books,* and to augment their store of knowl- 
edge. It was our* hope, by the present establishment 
of the court, to render' it the future pride, and honor, 
and safety of the' nation. It is this tribunal which 
must stamp abroad the' judicial character of our country. 
It is here that ambassadors'^ and foreign agents resort 
for justice ; and it belongs to" this high court to decide 
finally, not only on controversies'* of unlimited value 
between individuals, and on the more important" col- 
lision of state pretensions, but also upon the validity 
of** the laws of the state, and of this government. 
Will** it be contended that such great trusts ought to 
be** reposed in feeble or incapable hands? It has been 
asserted" that this court will not have business to em- 
ploy it. *• The assertion is supported neither by what is 
past, nor*' by what is likely to happen. During the 
present session*** of Congress, at their last term, the 
court was fully** employed for two weeks in the daily 
hearing of causes.** But its business must increase. 
There is no longer that** restraint upon appeals from 
the circuit court, which was imposed** by the authority 
of the judge of the court to** which the appeal was to 
be carried ; no longer will** the apprehension of a 
secret unavoidable bias in favor of*' the decision of a 
member of their own body shake*' the confidence of a 



suitor, in resorting to this court,** who thinks that jus- 
tice has not been done to him** in the court below. 
The progressive increase of the wealth** and population 
of the country will unavoidably swell the business** of 
the court. But there is a more certain and** unfailing 
source of employment which will arise in the appeals** 
from the courts of the national territory. From the 
courts** of original cognizance in this territory, it affords 
the only** appellate jurisdiction. If gentlemen w^ill 
look to the state of*' property of a vast amount in this 
city, they must*' be satisfied that the supreme court will 
have enough to" do for the money which is paid them. 

Let. us*° next consider, sir, the present state of the 
circuit courts.** 

There are six courts which sit in twenty-two dis- 
tricts ;** each court visits at least three districts ; some» 
four. The** courts are now composed of three judges 
of equal power** and dignity. Standing on equal 
ground, their opinions will be** independent and firm. 
Their number is the best for consultation,** and they 
are exempt from the inconvenience of an equal*' division 
of opinion. But what I value most, and what** was 
designed to remedy the great defect of the former*' sys- 
tem, is the identity wh\ch the court maintains. £Iach 
district*" has now always the same coart. Each dis- 
trict will hereafter** have a system of practise and 
uniformity of decision. The** judges of each circuit 
will now study, and learn, and** retain the laws and 
practise of their respective districts. It** never was 
intended, nor is it practicable, that the same** rule of 
property or of proceeding should prevail from New** 
Hampshire to Georgia. The old courts were enjoined 
to obey*' the laws of the respective states. Those laws 
fluctuate with*' the will of the state legislatures, and no 
other uniformity*' could ever be expected, but in the 
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construction of the*** constitution and statutes of the 
United States. This uniformity ib*' still preserved by 
the control of the supreme court over** the courts of 
the circuits. Under the present establishment, a** 
rational system of jurisprudence will arise. The prac- 
tise and local** laws of the different districts may vary, 
but in the*' same district they will be uniform. The 
practice of each** district will suggest improvements to 
the others, the progressive adoption*' of which will, in 
time, assimilate the systems of the** several districts. 

It is unnecessary, Mr. Chairman, for me to** say 
anything in relation to the district courts. Their 
former'" jurisdiction was not varied by the law of the 
last'' session. 

It has been my endeavor, sir, to give a'* correct idea 
of the defects of the former judicial plan,'* and of the 
remedies for those defects introduced by the'* law now 
designed to be repealed. 1 do not pretend'* to say that 
the present system is perfect ; I contend'* only that it is 
better than the old. k", sir," instead of destroying, 
gentlemen will undertake to improve the present" plan, 
I will not only applaud their motives, but will" assist 
in their labor. We ask only that our system** may be 
tried* Let the sentence of experience be pronounced*' 
upon it. Let us hear the national voice after it** has 
been felt. They will then be better able to** judge its 
merits. In practise it has not yet been** complained 
of ; and as it is designed for the benefit** of the |>eople, 
how can their friends justify the act** of taking it from 
them before they have manifested their*' disposition to 
part with it ? 

How, sir, am I to** account for the extreme anxiety 
to get rid of this** establishment? Does it proceed 
from that spirit which, since power*** has been given to 
it, has so unrelentingly persecuted men'* in office who 
belonged to a certain sect? I hope** there will be a 
little patience ; these judges are old** and infirm men ; 
they will die ; they must die : wait** but a short time, 
their places will he vacant ; they** will be filled with 
the disciples of the new school,** and gentlemen will 
not have to answer for the political*' murder which is 
now meditated ? 

I shall take the liberty** now, sir, of paying some 
attention to the objections which** have been exprest 
against the late establishment. An early exception,'**** 
which, in the course of the debate, has been aban- 
doned'**' by most gjenllemen, and little relied on by any 
one, '**■ is the additional expense. The gentleman from 
Virginia stated the*"* expense of the present establish- 
ment at one hundred and thirty'"*-seven thousand dol- 
lars. On this head the material question is,'*** not what 
is the expense of the whole establishment, but'*** what 
will be saved by the repealing law on the'**' table. 1 
do not estimate the saving at more than'*** twenty-eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. You save nothing but**** 
the salaries of sixteen judges, of two thousand dollars 
each."** From this amount is to be deducted the 
salary oP" a judge of the supreme court, which is 
three thousand"* five hundred dollars. Abolishing the 
present system will not vary'** the incidental expenses 
of the circuit court. You revive a"* circuit court, 
whose incidental expenses will be equal to those"* of 
the court you destroy. The increast salaries of the"* 
district judges of Kentucky and Tennessee must remain. 
It is'" not proposed to abolish their offices, and the 
admissions upon"* the other side allow that the salaries 
cannot be reduced."* 

If there were no other objection, the present bill 
could'*** not pass without amendment, because it reduces 
the salaries oP*' those judges, which is a plain, unde- 
niable infraction of the'** constitution. But, sir, it is 



not a fair way of** treating the subject to speak of the 
aggregate expense. The'** great inquiry is, whether 
the judges are necessary, and whether'** the salaries 
allowed to them are reasonable. Admitting the utility*** 
of the judges, I think no gentleman will contend that'*' 
the compensation is extravagant. 

We are told of the expense'*'* attending the federal 
judiciary. Can gentlemen tell me of a'**govemment 
under which justice is more cheaply administered? 
Add together'*** the salaries of all your judges, and the 
amount but'*' little exceeds the emoluments of the chan- 
cellor of England. Ascertain'** the expenses of state 
justice, and the proportion of each'** state of the ex- 
pense of federal justice, and you will'** find that the 
former is five times greater than the'** latter. Do gen- 
tlemen expect that a system, expanded over the'** whole 
union, is to cost no more than the establishment'*' of a 
single state? Let it be remembered, sir, that'** the 
judiciary is an integral and co-ordinate part with the'** 
highest branches of the government. No government 
can long exist'*** without an efficient judiciary. It is 
the judicisiry which applies**' the law and enables .the 
executive to carry it into'** effect. Leave your laws to 
the judiciaries of the states'** to execute, and my word 
for it, in ten years'** you have neither law nor constitu- 
tion. Is your judiciary so'** costly that you will not 
support it? Why, then, lay*** out so much money 
upon the other branches of your'*' government ? I beg 
that it may be recollected that, if'** your judiciary costs 
you thousands of dollars, your legislature costs'** you 
htmdreds of thousands, and your executive millions. 

An objection'*** has been derived from the paucity of 
causes in the**' federal courts, and the objection has 
been magnified by the'** allegation that the number had 
been annually decreasing. The facts'** admitted, I 
draw a very different inference from my opponents.*** 
In my opinion, they furnish the strongest proof of the'** 
defects of the former establishment, and of the necessity 
of'** a reform. I have no doubt, nay, I know it'*' to 
be a fact, that many suitors were diverted from'** those 
tribunals by the fluctuations to which they were sub- 
ject.'** Allow me, however, to take some notice of 
the facts.'*** They are founded upon the presidential 
document, No. 8. Taking'*' the facts as there stated, 
they allow upwards of fifty'** suits annually for each 
court. When it is considered that'** these causes must 
each have exceeded the value of five'** hundred dollars, 
and that they were generally litigated cases, I*** do not 
conceive that there is much ground to affirm,'** that the 
courts were without business. But, sir, I must'*' be 
excused for saying, I pay little respect to this'** docu- 
ment. It has been shown by others in several points*** 
to be erroneous, and from my own knowledge I know"** 
it to be incorrect. What right had the president to"* 
call upon the clerks to furnish him with the list"* of 
the suits which had been brought, or were depending"* 
in their respective courts? Had this been directed by 
Congress,"* or was there any money appropriated to 
pay the expense ?"* Is there any law which made it 
the duty of"* the clerks to obey the order of the exec- 
utive? Are'" the clerks responsible for refusing the 
lists, or for making"* false or defective returns ? Do 
we know anything about the"* authenticity of the cer- 
tificates made by the clerks? And are'*** we not now 
aiming a mortal blow at one branch'*' of the govern- 
ment, upon the credit and at the instigation*** of another 
and a rival department? Yes, sir, I say*** at the insti- 
gation of the president ; for I consider this'** business 
wholly as a presidential measure. This document and 
his*** message show that it originated with him ; I con- 
sider it'** as now prosecuted by him, and I believe that 
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he**' has the power to arrest its progress, or to accom- 
pHsh*** its completion. I repeat that it is his measure. 
I'** hold hii^ responsible for it ; and I trust in God'*® 
that the time will come when he will be called*'* upon 
to answer for it as his act. And I"* trust the time will 
arrive, when he will hear us*'* speaking upon the sub- 
ject more effectually. 

It has been stated*** as the reproach, sir, of the bill 
of the last*" session, that it was made by a party at 
the*** moment when they were sensible that their power 
was expiring*" and passing into other hands. It is 
enough for me*'* that the full and legitimate power 
existed. The remnant was*" plenary and efficient. 
And it was our duty to employ*°° it according to our 
judgments and consciences for the good*** of the coun- 
try. We thought the bill a salutary measure,*" and 
there was no obligation upon us to leave it*** as a work ^ 
for our successors. Nay, sir, I have^°* no hesitation in 
avowing, that I had no confidence in*** the persons who 
were to follow us. And I was*** the more anxious, 
while we had the means, to accomplish**^ a work 
which I believed they would not do, and*** which I 
sincerely thought would contribute to the safety of *** 
the nation by giving strength and support to the consti- 
tution**° through the storm to which it was likely to be'** 
exposed. The fears which I then felt have not been"*' 
dispelled, but multiplied by what I have since seen. 
P** know nothing which is to be allowed to stand. I'** 
observe the institutions of the government falling around 
me ; and'** where the work of destruction is to end 
God alone'** knows. We discharged our consciences 
in establishing a judicial system,'*^ which now exists, 
and it will be for those who'*" now hold the power of 
the government to answer for'*' the abolition of it, 
which they at present meditate. We*** are told that 
our law was against the sense of* the nation. Let me 
tell those gentlemen they are deceived*** when they 
call themselves the nation. They are only a"* dom- 
inant party, and though the sun of federalism should 
never"* rise again, they will shortly find men, better or 
worse"* than themselves, thrusting them out of their 
places. I know*** it is the cant of those in power, 
however they**' have acquired it, to call themselves the 
nation. We have*** recently witnest an example of it 
abroad. How rapidly did*** the nation change in 
France ! At one time Brissot called*** himself the na- 
tion ; then Robespierre ; afterwards Tallien and Barras ; 
and*** finally Bonaparte. But their dreams were soon 
dissipated, and they*** awoke in succession upon the 
scaffold or in banishment. Let*** not these gentlemen 
flatter themselves that Heaven has reserved to*** them 
a peculiar destiny. What has happened to others in*** 
this country, they must be liable to. Let them not'** 
exult too highly in the enjojrment of a little brief**' 
and fleeting authority. It was ours yesterday; it is 
theirs*** to-day ; but to-morrow it may belong to others. 

[Mr. Bayard**' here observed, that as the common 
hour of adjournment had**° gone by, he should take 
his seat in order to*** allow the committee to rise, if 
they thought proper. On*** the following day he re- 
sumed his argument.] 

I owe to*** the committee the expression of my 
thanks for the patience*** with which they attended to 
the laborious discussion of yesterday.*** 

It will be my endeavor, in the remarks which I*** 
have to offer upon the remaining point of the debate,**' 
to consume no time which the importance of the sub- 
ject*** does not justify. I have never departed from 
the question*** before the committee, but with great 
reluctance. Before I heard**** the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, I had not an observation to*** make unconnected 



with the bill on the table. It was*** he who forced me 
to wander on foreign ground ; and'** be assured, sir, I 
shall be guilty of no new*** digressions where I am 
not covered by the same justification.*** 

I did think that this was an occasion when the*** 
house ought to have been liberated from the dominion 
of**' party spirit, and allowed to decide upon the un- 
biased dictates*** of their understanding. The vain 
hope which I indulged, that**' this course would be 
pursued, was soon dissipated by the**** inflammatory 
appeal made by the gentleman from Virginia to the*** 
passions of his party. This appeal, which treated with 
no*** respect the feelings of one side of the house, 
will*** excuse recriminations which have been made, or 
which shall be*** retorted. We were disposed to con- 
ciliate ; but gentlemen are deceived*** if they think thai 
we will submit to be trampled*** on. 

I shall now, sir, proceed to the consideration of**' 
the second point which the subject presents. However 
this point*** may be disguised by subtilties, I conceive 
the true question**' to be — Has the legislature a right 
by law to*'® remove a judge? Gentlemen may stale 
their question to be*'* — Has the legislature a right by 
law to vacate the"* office of a judge? But, as in fact 
they remove"* the judges, they are bound to answer 
our question. 

The"* question which I state they will not meet. 
Nay, I"* have considered it as conceded upon all 
hands, that the"* legislature have not the power of 
removing a judge from'" his office ; but it is contended 
only that the office*'* may be taken from the judge. 
Sir, it is a*" principle in law which ought, and I ap- 
prehend does, hold**° more strongly in politics, that 
what is prohibited from being*** done directly, is re- 
strained from being done indirectly. 

— 2818 words. 
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TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Typewriters in Schools. — We hear much 
nowadays concerning the widespread use of 
the typewriter throughout the commercial 
world, but nevertheless, some figures recently 
publisht, and the conditions they imply, will 
doubtless come as a surprise to many people. 
Facts have recently been collected concerning 
the number of writing machines used for in- 
struction purposes in schools of every kind 
throughout the continent. It appears from 
this census that the total number of type- 
writers used for this purpose in the schools of 
the United States and Canada is 26,663. 
Typewriters are used in school for one pur- 
pose only, namely, to instruct pupils in the 
use of the writing machine. The fact that 
over 26,000 of them are now needed for this 
purpose, each of which may be used in the 
course of the day by a number of pupils, 
shows clearly the immense field which the 
typewriter occupies and the importance which 
now attaches to a knowledge of the writing 
machine as a part of the education of youth. 
— Fall River {Mass.') Herald, 
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PROCBBDINQS OP 80CIBTIBS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.— /r<>/« the TeUgraph, April 28, 
— A regular meeting of the Stenographers' Association 
was held last evening in the rooms of the New London 
Business College. 'Hiere was a good attendance of the 
members of the association and the program and the 
attendant exercises were of an interesting nature. An 
interesting paper upon the '* Experiences of a Railroad 
Stenographer,'' written by Clarence F. Newton, was 
read by C. E. Nichols. -Following this a number of 
the members of the association reUted interesting ex- 
periences along the same line. 

The meeting was closed by an extended discussion 
of the techniad details of a stenographer's work and 
also of the matter of arranging for the securing of 
adequate quarters for study and for taking up other 
branches of stenographers' work. The members of the 
association wish to continue study along branches which 
they have not had a chance to develop to a desired 
extent and on this account it is probable that rooms will 
be secured which will be devoted to such study. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK.— /r<?w the Times,. April ^^.— The 
trades-union movement has struck the typewriters and 
stenographers in this city who, though they have unions 
in other cities, never have been organized in New York. 

Two preliminsiry meetings have taken place, the sec- 
ond being held last night at 12 St. Mark's Place. 
About fifty attended in all, one half of whom were men, 
as the sterner sex are to have a chance, though the 
movement emanated from Miss Elsie Diehl, a bright 
young typewriter, of 322 EUwt Fifty-ninth street, and a 
small circle of her women friends. 

The meeting last night was addrest by Herman Rob- 
inson, general organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor. The meeting was in favor of forming a union, 
but the question of paying for a charter to the American 
Federation of Labor had to be considered. That mat- 
ter was left in abeyance for the time. Then the ques- 
tion of the name for the proposed union was discust. 
Some were in favor of calling it the Phonographic So- 
ciety, but nothing definite was done, and it was decided 
to have another meeting next week, when it is expected 
a union will be formed. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE Cn\,^Fromthe Tribune, April 20. 
— ^The stenographers held another very successful meet- 
ing at the Barnacle, in Kendall square, last Thursday 
evening, at which time the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and permanent officers elected. The 
attendance was greater than ever before and the 



association is now warranted a success. The next 
meeting is called for Thursday evening, April 21, at 
eight o'clock, at the Barnacle. New members will be 
voted into the association at this meeting. Stenogra- 
phers interested in the movement are cordially invited 
to be present. 

From the Tribune, April 24, — ^The stenographers, 
under the name of the Stenos' dub, held their meeting 
at the Barnacle Thursday evening. The club is headed 
by many well-known stenographers of this city, and 
below are the names of the members holding office : 

President, J. E. Williams, secretary to C. F. McNitt, 
auditor of the Oregon Short line ; vice-president, 
L. R. Smithen, with the Smith-Premier Typewriter 
Company; recording secretary, Miss Rose Smithen, 
with the Western Newspaper Union ; corresponding 
secretary, Paul Nolan, secretary to S. V. Derrah, assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Denver & Rio Grande ; 
treasurer, Bert Margetts, secretary to E. W. Gillett, 
general passenger agent San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake ; chairman of program conunittee. Miss Daisy 
Wolfgang, with auditor of the Oregon Short Line; 
pressman, J. Harvey Ashby, with the Utah Stove & 
Hardware company. 

Several new members were present, and all took an 
active part in the meeting. The club is rapidly coming 
to the front, and the members feel doubly repaid for 
their efforts toward the organization. 

President J. E. Williams made some very interesting 
remarks as to the good to be derived by the stenogra- 
phers' binding themselves together in a social and lit- 
erary club. After all business had been disp>osed of, 
the Barnacle was turned into a concert hall, and popular 
songs and music filled the air until a late hour. 

At the next meeting some prominent people in short- 
hand circles will address the club, and the members 
look forward to a very enjoyable and profitable evening. 
The program committee has also been at work and will 
entertain the club after the regular business has been 
transacted. 

The business men are in favor of the movement, and 
it will not be long before the club will have the sup- 
port of all people interested in shorthand and tyi>e- 
writing. Members need not fear that they will be 
bound by anv union rules, as the club will have no 
union principles in its government. Its object is to 
promote better work among the profession, to bring 
the members into closer social relations and to take 
care of its members out of employment. 

From the Tribune, May 1. — Great as was the suc- 
cess of the previous meetings held by the Stenos' Club, 
the one of Thursday evening at the Barnacle eclipst all 
of them. 

The stenographers are fast realizing the benefits to be 
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derived from the club and many new members were 
enrolled at the last meeting. An emblem and button 
were adopted. 

At the conclusion of the regular business George 
Gatrell delivered an address. He spoke of the advance- 
ment in shorthand and typewriting and recited many 
anecdotes which occurred during his long term of re- 
porting. 

C. F. Cable, who is connected wjth the freight de- 
partment of the Southern Pacific at Ogden, was present. 
He visited the club in behalf of the stenographers of 
the Junction City, as they contemplate organizing a 
club along the same line. He urged members to stim- 
ulate themselves to greater efforts and to work with a 
higher aim. 

It was demonstrated that stenographers could do 
something other than operate typewriters and twist pot- 
hooks. An informal dance and musicale followed and 
not until a late hour did the club adjourn. 

An elaborate program and social is scheduled for 
next Saturday evening, in which the best talent of the 
city will participate. 

LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO.— /ri?^ 76 Pacific Reporter, 4^, 
— The supreme court of California says that the defend- 
ant in People vs. Nunley, moved to have an information 
against him set aside because, among other things, the 
examining magistrate refused his request to appoint a 
shorthand reporter to take down the testimony and 
proceedings, but granted the request of the district 
attorney to appoint a stenographer in the hitter's em- 
ploy, to take down and transcribe the same. The 
defendant contended that the magistrate erred in refus- 
ing to sustain his objections to the appointment of the 
stenographer appointed, and in refusing to hear testi- 
mony in support thereof. It was not claimed that the 
stenographer was not a competent shorthand reporter. 
The objection made to his appointment was not that he 
was not a competent shorthand reporter, but simply 
that he had not been shown to be such, and, further, 
that he was not the official reporter of any court, had 
not been shown to possess the qualifications of an offi- 
cial reporter, and that he was an employee of the 
district attorney. But the court says that it was not a 
prerequisite to the appointment of a shorthand reporter 
by the magistrate under the provisions of section 869, 
Pen. Code, that there should be an affirmative showing 
as to his qualifications, especially in view of the state- 
ment made by the magistrate that he knew said stenog- 
rapher to be a competent shorthand reporter, and in 
view of the further fact that it was not claimed that he 
did not, in iaxXy possess the necessary qualifications. 
Nor was it necessary that the person so appointed by 
the magistrate should be the offidal reporter of any 
court. In People vs. Mclnt3rre, 127 Cal. 423, it was 
held that there is nothing in die law expressly requiring 
that such a reporter shall possess the qualifications 
prescribed for reporters of the superior court, and that 
section 270, Code Civ. Proc., relating to such qualifica- 
tions, applies exclusively to superior courts. The mere 
fact that the reporter was an employee of the district 
attorney could not operate as a disqualification. It 
was not alleged in the statement of objections that he 
was in the slightest degree prejudiced or biased. It 
thus appears, the court says, that no valid objection 
was made to his appointment, and therefore there was 
no necessity for the taking of evidence in support of 
such objections. It was further urged that he "was 



not sworn at said preliminary examination, nor at all. 
correctly ,and truly to take down in shorthand, and 
transcribe the same, if necessary, the testimony and 
proceedings in said case at said preliminary examina- 
tion.'' But in reply to this contention the court deems 
it sufficient to say that it has been held by it that the 
statute does not require that the shorthand reporter 
appointed by a magistrate under the provisions of sec- 
tion 869, Pen. Code, shall be sworn. People vs. Riley, 
75 Cal. 98. The provision of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure relative to the oath taken by the reporter of the 
superior court (section 270) is not applicable in the 
case of the shorthand reporter appointed by a magis- 
trate. People vs. Mclntyre, supra. Continuing, the 
court sajrs that it perceives no reason why the transcript 
of this stenographer, written out in longhand, certified 
by him as ^ing a correct statement of the testimony 
and proceedings, and filed "with the clerk, was not 
prima facie a correct statement of the testimony and 
proceedings, and available for use by the defendant as 
such. Pen Code, sec. 869, subd. 5. The motion to 
set aside the information was properly denied. Waiv- 
ing all other considerations, the court says that it cannot 
see how the defendant could possibly have been preju- 
diced by a ruling denying his request, upon the hearing 
of the motion to set aside the information, that the 
court appoint a shorthand reporter to take down the 
evidence, objections, and rulings. The defendant hav- 
ing been held to answer on March 5, 1903, and March 
15 falling on Sunday, the court holds that the transcript 
of testimony filed on the next day, March 16, was filed 
within the time prescribed by law, requiring same to 
be filed within ten days. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE.— /row 36 Southern Reporter, 
ifo. — It was objected, in Davis vs. State, that if the 
stenographer who had taken the testimony at a former 
trial had to refresh his memory, it should be done from 
the original notes taken at the trial, and not by a copy 
of those notes made after the court adjourned. But the 
supreme court of Florida discovers no error, it not ap- 
pearing that the witness relied on the transcript of his 
stenographic notes for his recollection of the testinK>ny 
which he gave, and which was objected to, but it 
rather appearing that he relied upon his independent 
recollection. In other words, the court holds that 
where a witness used a transcript of his stenographic 
notes of testimony taken on a former trial of the case 
simply to refresh his memory, and it appeared that the 
witness relied on his independent recollection of the 
testimony after his memory was so refresht, and that he 
did not rely on the transcript for his recollection of the 
testimony which he gave, no error was committed in 
permitting the witness to testify, after thus refreshing 
his memory, as to what another witness testified to on 
the former trial. 

ILLINOIS. 

ROCKFORD.— /^r^m the Gazette, April 2g. — Miss 
Marion Garmory is at Belvidere taking the records for 
the circuit court. She has been appointed official ste- 
nographer. 

KANSAS. 

KANSAS CITY.— From 79 Southwestern Reporter, 
yi4. — The Kansas City court of appeals says that the 
plaintiff, in Drumm-Fhtto Commission Company vs. 
Gerlach Bank, paid the official stenographer $115 for a 
copy of his notes, with copies of the motions for new 
trial and in arrest of judgment and all other matters nec- 
essary to form a bill of exceptions, which was signed 
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by the judge, and constituted in fact the bill of excep- 
tions in the case. The plaintiff contended that it was 
entitled to the sum so paid as costs, as provided by 
section 10, 115, Rev. St. 1899. Said section docs not 
provide a fee to the stenographer for preparing a bill of 
exceptions as costs to be taxt against the losing party. 
It only provides for a fee for a copy of a bill of excep- 
tions after the same has been settled to be so taxt, and 
then only when it becomes necessary to present a copy 
thereof to the appellate court for a review of the cause. 
There is no law authorizing or requiring the stenog- 
rapher to prepare a bill of exceptions at the request of a 
party to suit, and there is not, and never has been, any 
statute authorizing an allowance for costs in favor of an 
appellant who recovers on an appeal for the expense of 
making his bill of exceptions. He may avail himself of 
a copy of the stenographer's notes, but it will be at his 
own costs. As the appeal in this case was taken on 
the short form, and heard on an abstract of the record, 
there was no necessity for a copy of the bill of excep- 
tions. 

NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN.— /r^w the Citiun, ApHl /<5.— Mag- 
istrate Henry J. Furlong, with the concurrence of Judge 
Tighe, has appointed John L. Webb, a well-known 
public stenographer of this borough, the official ste- 
nographer, pro tem, of the Gates avenue court. Mr. 
Webb takes the place of John J. Norton, the official 
stenographer of that court, who is incapacitated for the 
work by reason of his illness. 

From the Standard Unions May 4. — Among the bills 
yet remaining in the governor's hands which &e Kings 
county men will ask to have signed is the Whitlock bill 
to equalize the salaries of stenographers in the supreme 
court, second judicial district. They now get jS2,ooo, 
and have to pay their own traveling expenses, whereas 
those of the first judicial district get $2,500 and do not 
travel. It is thought the governor will sign the bill. 

BUFFALO.— /)r<?»» the Times, ApHl ^6.— Mayor 
Knight has approved the bill to allow municipal court 
judges to appoint their stenographers and the bill in- 
creasing the salary of the police court stenographer 
from $900 to 1 1, 200 a year. This last bill simply gives 
the common council power to make the increase. 

NORWICH.— /r<ww the Teiegram, May ^.— Some 
three months ago Myron J. Cronk resigned as stenogra- 
pher of the county court and surrogate's court to take 
efl'ect on May I . 

Mr. Cronk has held the position for upwards of four 
years to the entire satisfaction of Judge Gladding, who 
speaks of him in the highest and kindest terms and 
expresses the sincerest regrets at the severance of their 
always pleasant relations. 

Judge Gladding is not given to frequent changes in 
the retinue of his office and when he secures a faithful, 
efficient and obliging stenographer and clerk like Mr. 
Cronk, who was at all times willing to do his full duty, 
and cheerfully and pleasantly to serve the public having 
business in his courts, it is with more than ordinary re- 
gret that he parts with him. 

Archie D. Gibbs has been appointed stenographer of 
the county court and surrogate's court and assumed the 
duties of the place Monday morning. 

He unquest onably will meet with the same success 
in the performance of his official duties and will enjoy 
the same confidence and respect of his superiors in office 
that have attended Mr. Cronk. 



OHIO. 

AKRON.— /r^w the Democrat, May ^.— Under 
the provisions of the Buchtel official court stenographer 
law, Wilfred H. Collins, the court stenographer for 
this county, on Thursday tendered his resignation to 
Judge Kohler and was immediately reappointed for 
three years at a salary of 1 1,800 a year. 

CAMBRIDGE.— /r^w the Jeff ersonian. May 16.— 
Miss Montgomery has been appomted official stenogra- 
pher of the court of common pleas under the law past 
by the last legislature. Miss Montgomery has of late 
been official stenographer at WoodsBeld, and comes 
highly recommended. 

CHILLICOTHE.— /r^w the News, April 18.^ 
Judge Wiggins appointed Miss Jessie Jakes as court 
stenographer to take testimony before the grand jury. 
The appointment was made at the request of Prosecu- 
tor Claypool. 

From the News, April 28. — Judge Wiggins an- 
nounced in common pleas court, that he had secured 
Mrs. Kate Harris, of Cincinnati, to be the court stenog- 
rapher. The lady was a former stenographer in the 
United States court at Cincinnati, and if satisfactory 
terms can be made she will remain here for the term. 
Mrs. Harris comes highly recommended. 

COLUMBUS.— /Viw* the State Journal, April 27. 
— The judges of the courts of conmion pleas met yester- 
day afternoon and appointed A. C. Armstrong official 
court stenographer, with a salary of $2,000 a year, and 
Miss Florence Knowlton, Hazard Okey, and Howard 
B. Diltz were appointed assistants, with a salary of 
$1,800 a year each, the term being three years. 

The change lies not in the amount of the remunera- 
tion, but in the manner of paying it. The stenogra- 
phers were formerly paid by the day, but under the 
new law they are to be paid by the year. 

From Frank Cook, Cincinnati, May 4. — The fol- 
lowing bill, introduced in the house by Mr. Buchtel,. 
was signed by the governor April 22, 1904, and be- 
came a law on that day. It is the only stenographic 
law now in force in Ohio, all others being repealed : 

A BILL 
to provide for the appointment of official court stenographers. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 0/ the State 0/ Ohio : 

Section t. The court of common pleas in all counties in 
this state may, when, in the opinion of the court, the business 
requires it, appoint a stenographic reporter, skilled in the 
profession, to be the official stenoerapner of such court, as 
well as the superior court and insolvency court where there 
is now or may hereafter be such, who shall hold said appoint- 
ment for the term of three years from the date thereof, and 
until a successor is appointed and qualified, unless removed 
b}r the court, after good cause shown, for neglect of duty, 
misconduct in office, or incompetency. Sucn official ste- 
nographer shall take an oath to faithfuHy and impartially dis- 
charge the duties of such position. And whenever in any 
county the services of one or more additional stenographers 
are necessary the court may appoint assistant stenographers 
(which number of assistants shall in no case exceed nve) who 
shall be skilled in their profession, take a like oath, serve for 
such time as their services may be required by the court, not 
exceeding three years under any one appointment,, and may 
be paid at the same rate and in the same manner as the offi- 
cial stenographer. Each and all such stenographers, when so 
appointed, snail be ex-officio the stenographers of the in- 
solvency and superior courts of such counties. 

Sec. 2. Upon the trial of a case in any of such courts, if 
either party to the suit, or his attorney, requests the services 
of such stenographer, the trial judge shall grant the same, 
or, upon his own motion, may order a full report of the testi- 
mony or other proceedings, in which case such stenographer 
shall cause accurate shorthand notes of the oral testimony or 
other oral proceedings to be taken, which notes shall l}e nled 
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in the office of the official stenographer and carefully pre- 
served. 

Sbc. 1. In every case reported, as hereinbefore provided, 
there shall be taxt for eacn day's services of the official or 
assistant stenographers, as the case mav be, a fee of four dol- 
lars, to be collected as other costs in the case, and when col- 
lected, paid quarterly by the clerk of the court in which such 
case was tried, into the treasury of such county, and credited 
to the general fund. 

Sbc. 4. Each and all such stenographers hereinbefore pro- 
vided for shall receive such compensation as shall be iixt by 
the court making the appointment, not exceeding twenty-four 
hundred dollars per annum, and in counties having not more 
than three judges not to exceed eighteen hundred dollars 
per annum, which shall be in lieu of all per diem compensa- 
tion in such courts; and it shall be the duty of the auditor of 
such county to issue warrants on the treasurer of such county 
for the payment of such compensation, out of the general 
fund, in equal monthly instalments, upon presentation to him 
of a certihed copy of the journal entry appointing such ste- 
nographers, fixins their compensation. 

Sbc. ^. When shorthand notes have been taken in any case 
as herein provided, if the court, or either party to the suit, 
or his attorney, request transcripts of all or any portion of 
said notes into longhand, the official stenographer or assistant 
stenographer reporting the case, shall cause full and accurate 
transcripts to be made of all or such portions of the testi- 
mony or other proceedings as may be requested, for the use 
of the court or the parties ordering the same. The compen- 
sation of such stenographers for making such transcripts 
shall be not more than eight cents per folio of one hundred 
words to be fixt by the court, and in all civil cases shall be 
paid for forthwith by the party for whose benefit the same 
are made. All transcripts made in criminal cases, either by 
request of the prosecuting attorney or the defendant, and 
transcripts ordered by the court in either civil or criminal 
cases, shall be paid for out of the county treasury, and when 
so paid shall be taxt and collected as other costs in the case. 
The clerk of the proper court shall certify the amount of 
such transcripts, wnicn certificate shall be a sufficient voucher 
to the auditor of such county, upon which he shall forthwith 
draw his warrants upon the treasury in favor of such ste- 
nographers. The costs of all such transcripts so made in crim- 
inal cases, when ordered by the prosecuting attorney or de- 
fendant, or when ordered by the court for its own use, in 
either civil or criminal cases, shall he taxt as costs in the 
case, and collected as other costs, and when so collected shall 
be by the clerk of the proper court paid quarterly into the 
treasury of such county, and credited to the general fund. 
When more than one transcript of the same testimony or pro- 
ceedings shall be ordered at the same time by the same party, 
or by the court, the compensation for making such additional 
transcript shall be one-half the compensation allowed for the 
first copy, and shall be paid for in the same manner. All 
such transcripts shall be taken and received as prima facie evi- 
dence of the correctness of the same. When the testimony 
of witnesses is taken before the grand jury in any county by 
such stenographers, in pursuance of section 7195 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, they shall receive the same compensation per 
folio for such transcript as may be ordered by the prosecuting 
attorney and be paid therefor in the manner herein provided. 

Sec. 0. Stenographers appointed under the provisions of 
this act may be appointed referees to take and report proof in 
causes pending in any of the courts of this state, and in the 
taking of proof as such referees they shall have power to 
swear witnesses. They shall be furnisht by the Doard of 
county commissioners with a suitable room in the court 
house, and with all stationery, supplies, and other equip- 
ments necessary for the use of such stenographers in the 
proper discharge of their duties and for the preservation of 
their stenographic notes, which notes shall be and remain 
the property of the county and be carefully preserved in the 
office of such stenographers. 

Sbc. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its constitutional enactment. 

ELYKlfii.—From the Chronicle, May /.—Mrs. 
Ada Surridge has been appointed court stenographer at 
a salary of % i ,800 per year. 

FREMONT.— /><>« the Journal, May /o.— Miss 
Mabel Hubbard was on Monday morning reappointed 
court stenographer by Judge Buckland for a term of 
three years at a salary of $1 ,0(X)per year. Miss Hubbard 
has occupied the {x>sition for some time, and has proven 
herself a valuable officer of the court, and her friends 
congratulate her on her reappointment. 

HAMILTON.— /r^w the Sun, May /^.— Miss Jes- 
sie Bamett was reappointed common pleas court stenog- 
raphs by Judge Bcldcn Friday afternoon, for a period 



of three years. Her salary was placed at |i,6oo per 
annum. 

LIMA. — From the Advertiser, May ij. — Walter M- 
Scott has been appointed court stenographer for the 
counties of Allen and Shelby. 

LONDON.— /r^« the Plate, May 77.— Miss Sue 
Murray has been appointed official stenographer for 
Madison county for three years at a salary of $600. 

SANDUSKY.— /r^« the Star, May /o.— Court 
Stenographer Walter H. Watts was reappointed by 
Judge Reed Monday morning, to succeed himselC His 
appointment carries with it an increase of salary of $200 
a year, making it at present $1,200. Mr. Watts has 
accepted. 

All who know Mr. Watts will be glad to hear that he 
has been f>ersuaded to remain in Sandusky. The attor- 
neys who have had occasion to use his services, espe- 
diXXy, will be pleased to learn that they will continue to 
have available his excellent services. 

TOLEDO.— />-<>« the Blade, April jo, —The four 
court stenographers of Lucas County were to-day reap- 
pointed and given increases in salaries of S300 a year 
each. Their comf>ensation is now $1,500 a year, with 
the usual extras for transcripts and work outside of 
common pleas court The litigants in court must pay 
for the services of stenographers, and hereafter they 
will be assest $4 a day for the shorthand work. 

Edward H. Smith is official stenographer, and James 
Emory, Clement Carpenter, and Mary Weinland, assist- 
ants. The pay of all is the same. 

This action was taken by the conmx>n pleas judges 
at a conference held this morning. 

From the Blade, May j. — Because John Mundy, in 
the penitentiary for life, wants a transcript of testimony 
in the trial of his case, and Edward H, Smith, official 
court stenographer, and James Emory, assistant, will 
not furnish it, because Mundy has no funds with which 
to pay them, the state of Ohio, on relation of Mundy, 
to-day began proceedings to have the two stenographers 
mandamust. It is the desire of Mundy' s counsel that 
they be obliged to furnish the typewritten testimony, at 
the expense of the state. 

Mundy was convicted of second-degree mtirder for 
the killing of his wife. He is now in the penitentiary, 
and wants to carry his case up. His attorney made 
formal demand on the stenographers. They refused, 
and the mandamus suit followed. 

The old law relating to work of stenographers was 
repealed by the legislature, the new one becoming ef- 
fective on April 22. It was April 2 when a motion for 
a new trial in the Mundy case was overruled, and the 
question was raised whether the old or new law applies 
in the present dilemma. 

The suit just begun will be regarded as a test case, 
and will take the responsibility of ordering the testi- 
mony given, at the state's expense, from the prosecu- 
tor's office, and place it on the judge who hears the evi- 
dence. Prosecutor Ulery had advi^ the stenographers 
not to deliver the transcript to the defendant until there 
was a decision authorizing such action. 

UPPER SANDUSKY. -/V^« the Union, May 17. 
— James T. Close, of Upper .Sandusky, was appointed 
official court stenographer for Crawford county for one 
year at a salary of $600. 

URBANA.— /7-<7/;/ the Times, May I4.-^U\^ Mary 
Akers as court stenographer, was reappointed by Judge 
Middleton and sworn in Thursday afternoon. 
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Under the new law allowing the court to fix the sal- 
ary of this official, Miss Akers will get ^500 a year. 

The salaries of the court officials in all the courts in 
this judicial district were agreed upon by the judges in 
the various counties several days ago. The maximum 
salary for a court stenographer is ^1,800 a year, and 
the stenographers in Montgomery and Clark counties 
will draw this sum. The amount named by Judge 
Middleton as Miss Akers' salary is the lowest in the 
district. 

WARREN.— /rt?w the Chronicle, May /^.— Lulie 
E. Mackey, as official court stenographer, has been al- 
lowed by the judges of .this subdistrict, as the law 
allows, eight cents per folio of one hundred words, for 
making transcripts. 

YOUNGSTOWN.— /r<?w the Telegram, May 12.— 
Announcement was made Thursday forenoon of the ap- 
pointment by Judge Disney Rogers, G. F. Robinson 
and E. E. Roberts of the official and assistant court ste- 
nographers. Burdette O. Exldy was chosen to succeed 
himself while Miss Jessie C. Nooney, the present in- 
cumbent, was named for assistant. They are appointed 
for three years from May I, 1904. 

The appointments carry with them annual compensa- 
tion of $1,500 in each case as provided for under the 
new law. In addition they are allowed eight cents for 
each folio of one hundred words for all transcripts 
fumisht. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

EL RENO.— /VtJ/w the Wichita {Kans.) Eagle, 
May 4, — L. J. Sartain, who for the past year has been 
employed as stenographer for attorneys Dale and Bierer, 
left last night for El Reno, where he goes to accept the 
position as court stenographer for Judge Irwin, second 
district. He left El Reno yesterday morning for Chey- 
enne where court has convened. 

PORTO RICO. 

SAN JUAN.— /r^w the Neu^s, April /o.— Under 
the new judiciary act the attorney general is authorized 
to employ a stenographer for each district court. The 
appointments for these positions will not take effect un- 
til July first of the present year ; but it is desirable that 
those seeking an appointment make their applications as 
soon as possible. The position is a good one, and 
while it requires considerable hard work and application 
to duty, yet it pays well and is in all respects an hon- 
orable and attractive place to occupy in the public 
service. 

By filing an immediate application the appointee will 
have three months in which to practise for the duties 
which the court stenographer will be called upon to 
perform when the new law goes into effect. 

This is a rare opportunity for the young men and 
young women of Porto Rico, who are inclined to un- 
dertake the work. 

WASHINGTON. 

OLYMPIA.— /Vfjw 7j Pacific Reporter, ^^j/.— The 
supreme court of Washington says that in taxing the 
costs in the case of Nelson vs. Mcl^llan the clerk found 
the transcript to contain 1,21 1 folios, and allowed there- 
fore $121.10. The appellant excepted to the amount 
allowed, showing that he actually paid a stenographer 
for a transcript of the evidence $200. He contended, 
first, that the amount allowed by the clerk, viz., 10 



cents per folio, was less than the statute authorizes ; 
and, second, that the clerk miscounted the folios, al- 
lowing only 2% folios to the page while the stenogra- 
pher charged him for 3. That part of the statute regu- 
lating the costs to be allowed on appeals to the supreme 
court provides that certain costs shall be allowed, '*and 
any sum actually paid or incurred by the prevailing 
party as stenographer's fees, not exceeding ten cents a 
folio, for making a transcript of the evidence or any 
part thereof included in the bill of exceptions or state- 
ment of facts*'— Laws 1893, p. 132, c. 61, sec. 29. 
The supreme court says that it seems to it that this 
statute is so plain as to leave no room for doubt as to 
its meaning. The statute has two limitations. If the 
amount paid or incurred for the transcript is less than 
10 cents per folio, only the amount so paid or incurred 
can be recovered as costs ; but if the amount paid or 
incurred equals or exceeds 10 cents per folio, the 
amount to be recovered is limited to 10 cents per folio. 
It may be true, as the appellant contended, that this 
sum will not reimburse him for the amount of his actual 
outlay, but that is not a matter with which the court 
can concern itself. The regulation of court costs is for 
the legislature, and that body must be appealed to if 
the costs allowed by it are either burdensome or insuffi- 
cient. The courts can do no more than follow its man- 
date so long as it acts within its constitutional powers. 
As to the second question, neither the appellant nor the 
clerk determined the number of folios by actual count. 
While the appellant did not make the method by which 
he estimated the number very clear, it seems from the 
affidavits filed that three folios per page was taken as 
the average, because it was found that such was the 
general average of similar work. The clerk made his 
estimate by counting a number of pages of the tran- 
script, and taking the average of these as an average for 
the whole. This latter method, it seems to the court, 
is more apt to be correct for the particular work, and 
for that reason it allows his estimate to stand. 



EDITORIAL. 

SHORTHAND IN THE FEDERAL COURTS. 

/^ONGRESS has adjourned and the Little- 
^^ field bill is still in the files of the house 
committee on the judiciary. Legislation to 
provide for official reporters in the United 
States courts will not permanently down, 
however, and it is perhaps just as well that 
another breathing-spell is allowed in which to 
prepare more fully for the crisis when it does 
come. The Littlefield bill was a good, but 
not an ideal measure, and it is the duty of 
the shorthand reporters of the country to see 
to it that the next time this question is before 
Congress no effort shall be spared to bring 
the committee and the Congress to a realizing 
sense of the importance of a law being 
enacted which will place the shorthand 
reporting of the federal courts on the highest 
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possible plane of professional excellence. 
This, as we have taken occasion before to 
point out, may, in our judgment, best be 
accomplisht through the work of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, and espe- 
cially through its committee on legislation. 
Much has been accomplisht in the past by 
the members of this committee, and in order 
that our readers may appreciate the impor- 
tance and extent of their labors we shall 
print, commencing with this number of the 
Magazine, the entire report of the hearing 
given to them by the judiciary committee of 
the House of Representatives. The men 
composing the committee on legislation are 
giving their time and labor without compen- 
sation other than that afforded by the sense 
that they are doing a needed and, indeed, 
an indispensable work for the benefit of the 
profession to which they belong. They stand 
for the highest ideals of the profession — for 
the highest qualifications in the reporter, for 
the highest grade of service by the reporter, 
for the highest compensation to the reporter. 
What the committee needs is more power to 
its elbow given by the rank and file of the 
reporting profession. In the disposition 
which is finally to be made of this question of 
official reporting in the United States courts 
the well-being of the entire reporting profes- 
sion is at stake. More than once in the past, 
vicious legislation, such as that proposed in 
the Warner bill, has been set on foot in both 
branches of Congress. If such attempts are 
not carefully watcht by those who have most 
at stake, the stake will be lost. If a low 
standard of qualification and of compensation 
is ever once adopted by national legislation, 
the misfortune will be great in itself, but 
even greater in the inevitable consequent 
lowering of the standard in many of the state 
courts. Every court reporter, therefore, 
owes it to his own interest in his profession 
to join the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, whose committee is doing such 
valuable service. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHORTHAND WRITERS — ^TOO MANV AND TOO 
FEW. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. , April /p, 1^04. 
Reading your Magazine as I do each 
month, I notice that you give space to all 
matters pertaining to the profession. I in- 
close herewith a clipping from the New 
York letter of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of April 19, which certainly is not 
very encouraging. I would be pleased to 
have you publish this in your Magazine, 
together with your comments on it. I know 
from personal experience that this article is 
incorrect, as I have within a short time 
received several very flattering offers from 
that city, which certainly would not have 
been offered if there were a great overplus 
of competent reporters. M. W. Jacoby. 

[Inclosure.] 

A good deal of discussion has been going the rounds 
of New York newspapers lately concerning stenogra- 
phy, whether it is worth the time of young men and 
women to go into the business, and whether it is ad- 
visable for those in other cities to seek emplo3m[ient in 
this line in the metropolis. Of course this subject has 
been discust from many points of view, but the general 
conclusion is that the market is already overstockt and 
the average wages paid are so niggardly low that it 
were better if young people sought some other line of 
business. 

In rare instances there are stenographers in this city 
who receive from $20 to $30 a week for their services. 
Thousands can be employed for from |6 to $10 a 
week, which means absolutely nothing if living ex- 
penses are to be paid from this wage alone. The 
average stenographer is employed in mercantile busi- 
ness where but a small vocabulary is required in cor- 
respondence, and as little is needed in the way of other 
knowledge, such positions are easy enough to fill. In 
lawyers' and brokers' offices, requirements are greater 
because of legal terms and market names and ngures, 
but even there $15 a week is considered a good salary, 
though the duties are very exacting and wearing, and 
the strain soon wears the stenographer out. Com- 
paratively few persons are employed in court steno- 
graphic work, and those few are giants in the pro- 
fession. Court stenographers get big salaries — $5,000 
and $6,000 a year with extra allowance for transcripts 
of their notes— but there are not more than a dozen or 
so in the whole of Greater New York. They have 
their stenographic notes transcribed by experts, who, 
as a rule, must be capable of transcribing without any 
mistakes whatever the notes as they come from the court 
room. Anyone having any knowledge of shorthand 
will know what this means. The transcribing of court 
reporting pot-hooks out of all semblance to their proper 
proportions and positions, with accidental blots of ink 
always where they will throw the transcriber clear off 
the track of the context, working all night in order that 
testimony and other documents may be ready for the 
lawyers in the morning when court convenes, and the 
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thousaDd and one other tremendously difficult tasks 
attacht to this kind of work, make the business scarcely 
worth the while, even though better compensation is 
given than for general office work. 

Taking stenography altogether as it stands in New 
York, while it is a goKxl bait for business colleges and 
those who wish to do private teaching, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is terribly overdone as a business and 
underdone in salaries. 

[Every once in a while a dull season comes, 
when the newspaper space-writers run out oif 
material, and then they take up shorthand. 
It is always a fascinating subject and people 
will read about it on general principles, so 
it makes good "stuff" from the point of 
view of the space-writer. Of course, it 
makes no difference whether the writer 
knows anything about shorthand or not, so 
long as he fills his "space** with readable 
'^stuflf.** 

Everybody with common sense knows that 
there are both too many and too few short- 
hand writers in New York City and in every 
other city in the country. There are too 
many of the kind who are worth $6 a 
week, and too few of the kind who receive 
$20 a week. In shorthand, as in other 
things, it is quality that counts. Young 
people who rush into shorthand thinking 
they will find in it a quick and easy way to 
good wages, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are weak in the ability to write good 
English, will be contented with the outcome 
of their experiment only when their idea of 
good wages is a very moderate one. There 
are, of course, a great many middle-grade 
shorthand positions to be filled, and they 
will be filled by shorthand writers of mod- 
erate attainments. It is only when people 
of moderate attainments become possest of 
immoderate ideas about compensation that 
mihappiness is apt to result concerning such 
positions. 

Everybody who is well informed about the 
shorthand situation knows perfectly well that 
for years there has been an under- supply of 
young men prepared to take railroad and 
commercial positions as office stenographers. 
The reason for this is that no young man 
who is at all promotable remains more than 
a year or two in the position of stenogra- 
pher. If he has any capacities for growth 
into general usefulness in the business he 
will by that time have received an education 
in the business which makes him too valuable 
a man to be allowed to remain at the ste- 
nographer's desk. But when he goes up his 



position must be filled, and there are not 
enough young men nowadays prepared to fill 
these positions. As a stepping-stone to higher 
business positions, as a doorway to the world 
of business, shorthand offers more induce- 
ments to young men to-day than it ever 
did. 

. It is only the gifted shorthand writer, he 
with the temperament for the work, who will 
be a distinguisht success as a professional 
reporter. The reporting profession is re- 
cruited none too rapidly from the ranks of 
amanuenses who develop capacities in that 
direction. Many are called to write short- 
hand. Few are chosen to become professional 
reporters. — Ed.] 



A CORRECTION. 

Boston, May 16, 1^04, 

In the April issue of the Magazine a state- 
ment appeared, quoted from a Boston news- 
paper, which by inference might be construed 
as reflecting upon the official reporter of 
the Massachusetts superior court for Middle- 
sex county, Isaac I. Doane. To those who 
know Mr. Doane and the painstaking, effi- 
cient, and methodical manner in which he 
has for many years performed his official 
duties, — being, I believe, although no pa- 
triarch in years, the reporter of longest offi- 
cial standing in the Massachusetts courts, — 
the thought would never occur that Mr. 
Doane was the reporter to whom the article 
referred; but as Mr. Doane was the only 
official reporter in Middlesex county at the 
time of the described occurrence, the item 
referred to caused him some embarrassment, 
and upon calling the attention of the news- 
paper in question to the truth of the matter, 
the statement was promptly and fully re- 
tracted. It seems that a well-known Boston 
reporter (not an official) was the real hero 
of the tale, but some one who had a grudge 
against Mr. Doane substituted his name and 
inserted Mr. Doane's bailiwick, and sent it 
to the newspaper, which printed it without 
suspicion. It is needless to say that every 
note-book which Mr. Doane has ever filled — 
and they run back about twenty years, — 
has been scrupulously preserved by him, in 
order to guard against just such a contretemps 
as was described in the item referred to. 

Charles Currier Beale. 
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DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN SHORTHAND WRITERS. 

Rochester, N. Y., May 18, 1^04. 

Although I hold Mr. Charles Currier Beale 
in the highest esteem, when I saw the paper 
read by him at the Cincinnati Convention, 
August 12-21, published on page 143 of your 
excellent magazine and noted what he said 
in the opening paragraph in regard to the 
distinction between the reporter and **the 
man with the hoe or the man with the hod 
or even from the man (or more often the 
woman) who taps oflF * Dear Sir : Yours of 
recent date at hand and contents noted,' 1 
came to the conclusion that it would be well 
if this honored gentleman's ** enthusiastic 
and unremitting work in behalf of shorthand* * 
were more catholic in its scope ; but of course 
the suggestion of a modest amanuensis is be- 
neath the notice of this gentleman who has 
attained the zenith of professional glory. 

In my opinion, the competent, high-class 
amanuensis is entitled to as much considera- 
tion and is as much of a professional man as 
the reporter who writes out, "John Doe 
being duly sworn deposes and says etc.'* and 
that it is not consistent with a philanthropic 
and liberal mind to class him with "the 
man with the hoe or the man with the hod. * * 

The amanuensis who occupies a first-class 
position in some of our emporiums of business 
to day, takes dictation both technical and 
general and sometimes very complicated and 
of a varied nature, as new issues come up 
each day and the correspondence of a firm 
is where these new issues first appear and are 
first discussed in order to bring about their 
adjustment; and I contend that the man 
who satisfactorily and credibly fills such a 
position has earned the right to be classed as 
a professional man as well as the man who 
may bear the more dignified title of reporter. 

In my opinion, the distinction between the 
reporter and the high -class amanuensis is too 
pronounced. Were it possible to unite these 
two great bodies of professional men and 
cultivate a more fraternal spirit, we might 
encamp on common ground and rout the 
army of detractors and those who, in igno- 
rance, belittle our profession and offer a 
mean pittance in exchange for high- class pro- 
fessional service. 

Trusting that my sentiments herein ex- 
pressed are in harmony with the valued opin- 
ions of the reader, I remain. 

Yours very truly, 

F. A. Hallenbeck. 



P. S. — You have my permission to publish 
this letter and, in fact, I ask that you do so. 

[The foregoing communication is here re- 
produced verbatim. Happily, Mr. Beale's 
attitude toward the amanuensis is fully set 
forth in his letter of invitation to shorthand 
writers printed on page 182 of this number 
of the Magazine. — Ed.] 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are inrited to ask questions respecting all matter* 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which ttiey want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers wilfbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a dissenting opinion is 
held.] 

THE NOT-ART VOWEL. 

[In the writer's spelling] 

Answer. — In the Magazine for March, 
page 72, a corespondent aserts that the 
vowels in stock, hard, ar the same. The 
editer ansers: 

The most striking difrence is that the vowel in hard 
is long and that in stork is short — the former takes up 
more time in pronouncing it than does the latter. 
Again, thcr is a difrence in the "hight" of the 
vowels— that is to say, the jaw is more widely oi>end, 
and consequently the upper and loer teeth ar farther 
apart, in pronouncing the vowel in stock than in pro- 
nouncing that in hard. 

Some years ago I wud hav anserd much the 
same, except that I tho*t the vowel in art, 
father, more open than in not. In all this 
it is to be carefnly noted that the American 
pronunciation of the words is ment, especialy 
of not, stock, for British practis givs them a 
a sYiori-aw sound. Now, I believ yur cores- 
pondent right. In northern American pro- 
nunciation they ar the same in quality, 
leaving out of acount the duration and the 
influence of surounding consonants, stress, 
and so on, which ar accidental acomp>ani- 
ments not afecting the quality of the vowel, 
considerd dissociated. Ther ar but elevn 
wel-defined and distinct! v vowels in northern- 
American speech. Shorthanders who count 
twelv count short-aw and \oxig-aw as two. 
They differ in duration, not otherwise in 
general. By '* northern- American '* speech 
I exclude that of New England and of the 
suthern stales. In the south, from Atlantic 
to Pacific, from Cuba and Florida to suthern 
California, ther has swept a wave of south- 
European influence (French and Spanish, to 
which lately we may ad Italian in some large 
cities, as New Orleans) and this givs the 
south a difrent vowel -system to some extent, 
especialy in the a-sounds. The riter con- 
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siders himself quite familiar with the vowels 
in northern-American speech, as his speech 
is that of the Lake Erie basin. 

Sixteen years ago Doctor Sweet startld us 
all by declaring "American- English and 
Irish- English ar equaly important and equaly 
inaccesibl at presnt*' (Hist. Eng. Sounds, 
p. ix). He ment that a rigidly precise or 
sientific study of American speech had not 
been put on accessibl record. Since then it 
has been done very imperfectly. Stil, some- 
thing has been done by the American Dialect 
Society and some other agencies activly at 
work. Time and space alike fail me to go 
fully into this. I select two statements (out 
of many) as having some weight and 
authority: (i) When Professer Emerson, of 
Cleveland, was professer at Cornell Uni- 
versity, he made a careful study of the 
speech in and around Ithaca, New York. 
Most conclusions from speech there ar fairly 
safe farther west, if careful to avoid a litl 
New England coloring. He says "comon 
short ^ as in nvf . . . is . . . 
identical in quality with a in father, but re- 
maining short in quantity*' (Dialect Notes, 
Vol. I, p. 102). (2) Professer E. H. Bab- 
bitt, of Columbia University, says * ^o is really 
a — the exact short of a in father — as almost 
evrywhere else in the States** (Ibid., p. 462.) 

As a corolary to the above let me ad: 
They who want a sixteen- vowel scale shud 
''come down a peg'* — yes, ^s^ pegs. We 
can tolerate a twelv- vowel one if it be un- 
derstood that short- aa; and long-^a^ hav but 
a difrence of duration. 

Another corolary is : In the Cincinnati 
alfabet, got up fifty years ago, they had three 
symbols (o, a, q^=taild a) for the vowels in 
American — not, ask, art, respectivly. This 
part of the alfabet had two fatal faults : ( i ) 
It had two symbols too many, and (2) it 
asignd an ^symbol (o) to an ^-sound. 
Chaucer always spels not as nat and Amer- 
\Q2Si-fwi is its survival in sound. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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OUTLINE FORMATION. 

I have been writing charge with the outline 
but find that in the Phonographic Dic- 



tionary and Phrase Book it is written //f - 
Is my outline incorrect ? 

George R. Stver. 



Answer. — The outline f^ is the normal 
form for the word charge, inasmuch as it in- 
volves no irregular application of phono- 
graphic principles, whereas / must be inter- 
vocalized. The former outline has the advant- 
age also of being more readily used in phrase- 
writing, as, for instance, in the phrases in 
charge, this charge, in their charge (reporting 
style), entire charge, another charge, no charge, 
in our charge, take charge. It also gives us 
better forms in writing the derivative words 
discharge, uncharge, recharge, surcharge. 
These outlines have a double advantage, 
inasmuch as they do not descend below the 
line of writing and their angles are acute. 
It is true, nevertheless, that certain phrases 
are very conveniently written with the second 
outline, as, for instance, otfercharge, every 
charge, their charge, our charge, my charge, in 
my charge, free {of) charge, and the conven- 
ience to the reporter of these forms is suffi- 
cient to justify him in writing them, if he 
so chooses, with this variant form on the 
principle explained in the Companion, para- 
graph 53. 

REV. EDW. EVERETT HALE, LL. D. 

BY OTIS B. GOODALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and one of the most 
distinguisht of our countrymen, is one of 
the few old school shorthand men who sur- 
vive. It is a remarkable fact that for nearly 
three-quarters of a century he has been con- 
stantly identified with the winged art, and 
that to day he uses it in his literary work 
and for many other purposes. 

Doctor Hale was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 3, 1822, the families of 
his parents, Nathan and Sarah Preston Everett 
Hale, being prominently identified with early 
colonial times. Young Hale attended the 
Boston Latin School, and at an early age 
learned to write one of the old-fashioned 
forms of shorthand from a book by the author 
of that system, Mr. Towndrow, before the 
days of the Pitman phonographic improve- 
ments in England. He used his shorthand 
at first in taking down lectures at Harvard 
College, and, after his graduation from that 
institution in 1839, in reporting for his 
father's paper, the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
and he has continued to use it ever since, 
although it was always a matter of regret 
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to him that he had not been able to be- 
come a Pitman writer from the start. When 
ever at the present time the Doctor makes 
a hurried memorandum, it is usually in 
shorthand, but the notes cannot be read by 
phonographers writing modern systems. At 
the same time Doctor Hale fully values the 
improvements in shorthand inaugurated by 
Isaac Pitman and employed by his brother 
Benn Pitman, and more recently perfected 
by Howard, and other shorthand authors 
of the United States. It was on his ad- 
vice that each of his four sons, and a num- 
ber of other young men, have been fully 
equipt in modern 
shorthand methods 
and systems. 

As an author Doctor 
Hale has endeared 
himself to the hearts 
of all Americans, and 
to speak of " The Man 
without a Country,'* 
is almost synonymous 
with the mention of 
the author's name. 

Probably few pho- 
nographers are aware, 
however, that Doctor 
Hale is an author in 
the shorthand as. well 
as in the general liter- 
ary field. He contrib- 
uted to Volume III of 
the "Transactions and 
Collections of the 
American Antiquarian 
Society'* (1857), an 
interesting account of 
the system of shorthand 
(substantially that invented by Theophilus 
Metcalfe in 1645) written by Captain John 
Hull, who beginning in 1652 was mint master 
and treasurer of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The article is illustrated by a full -page 
table showing Metcalfe's alphabet and Hull's 
deviations therefrom. The volume contains 
also a reproduction of Jhe public and private 
diaries kept by Captain Hull. Considerable 
portions of these diaries were originally writ- 
ten in shorthand, and these portions were 
deciphered by Doctor Hale. The student of 
early American shorthand history will find 
Doctor Hale's contribution to the ** Trans- 
actions" of great interest. 

In early youth Doctor Hale was for two 
years an usher at the Boston Latin School. 




REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, LL. D 



He Studied theology and was licenst to preach. 
From 1846 to 1856 he was pastor of the 
Church of the Unity at Worcester, and since 
the latter year he has been pastor of the 
South Congregational (Unitarian) Church at 
Boston. 

On October 13, 1852, he married at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Emily Baldwin Perkins. 

From early life he has been prominent as 
a promoter in educational matters and de- 
voted much time to the organization of 
" Chautauqua ' ' circles and "Lend a Hand ' ' 
clubs, also editing the "Lend a Hand Rec- 
ord." He also served as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Com- 
mission for Inter- 
national Justice. In 
1 90 1 he received at 
Dartmouth the degree 
of LL. D., and at the 
beginning of the extra- 
ordinary session of the 
fifty- eighth Congress 
Doctor Hale was unan- 
imously elected by the 
United States Senate as 
its chaplain. Prior to 
the presentation of his 
name for this position 
nearly every senator 
had a candidate, but 
at the caucuses of the 
two great parties for 
nominations for the 
Senate's officers, Doc- 
tor Hale's selection 
was by acclamation, no 
other name being con- 
sidered. This is one of 
the rare instances 
where such a tribute has been paid, and so 
worthily. 

It has been Doctor Hale's endeavor from 
the time he assumed his duties as chaplain of 
the Senate to keep in close touch with the 
affairs of that body and to allow himself only 
one minute for the cfpening prayer, but during 
that brief period something noteworthy for 
its timeliness has nearly always been said. 
He has attended the sessions with perfect 
regularity and has won the esteem and friend- 
ship of a great majority of the senators, and 
has been a guest at many of their homes. 
Outside of the Senate Doctor Hale has been 
extremely popular in literary and social cir- 
cles at the national capital. His only daugh- 
ter, Miss Hale, has performed the many social 
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duties of the doctor's family and is one of 
the few ladies in Washington life who has 
called on the lady of every senator. 

In addition to his duties as chaplain. Doctor 
Hale has, while in Washington, done consid- 
erable work in the way of historical research 
in American history, although his writing has 
been less than is usual. He has taken a 
prominent part at the meetings of the leading 
literary and educational assemblages at the 
capital, often delivering the principal address, 
and although he planned to stay in Wash- 
ington but one year when the session opened, 
he has decided to return for a second year 
at the convening of Congress in December. 
The climate of the national capital seems to 
have been beneficial to Doctor Hale*s health, 
which has greatly improved during his stay 
in Washington. At the close of the session 
he returned, with his wife and daughter, 
to his home in Boston, and has again taken 
up his extremely varied employments there 
with renewed vigor. 

The following- named stories, sketches and 
poems are from Doctor Hale's pen : 

The Man Without a Country. 

Ten Times One is Ten. 

Margaret Percival in America. 

In His Name. 

Mr. Tangiers' Vacations. 

Mrs. Merriam's Scholars. 

His Level Best. 

The Ingham Papers. 

Ups and Downs. 

Philip Nolan's Friends. 

Fortunes of Rachel. 

Four and Five. 

Crusoe in New York. 

Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 

Christmas in Narragansett 

Our Christmas in a Palace. 

Sketches in Christian History. 

Kansas and Nebraska. 

What Career? 

Boy's Heroes. 

The Story of Massachusetts. 

Sybaris and other Homes. 

For Fifty Years. 



A New England Boyhood. 

Chautauquan History of the United States. 

If Jesus Came to Boston. 

Memories of a Hundred Years, 1902. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1902. 

He has also been editorially connected at 
different times with many literary journals. 

It is interesting to note that Doctor Hale 
had all of his sons take up the study of the Pit- 
man phonography, and that all of them actu- 
ally used it in reporting their college lectures 
at Harvard. One of the sons, Arthur Hale, 



now general manager of transportation of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, made 
use of stenography in three civil capacities 
prior to his appointment to his present posi- 
tion. Doctor Hale's second son. Prof. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr. , is now a member of 
the faculty of Union College and an editor 
and author of literary works. Another son, 
Philip Leslie Hale, is one of Boston's well- 
known artists. 

The photograph of Doctor Hale produced 
in connection with this sketch, was taken a 
few weeks ago at Washington, and is regarded 
by the family as one of his best likenesses. 

The specimen of the phonographic notes 
produced in facsimile in this number of the 
Phonographic Magazine, are from notes 
written expressly for the Magazine by Doctor 
Hale. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND TE.\CHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The following letter has been issued by 
W. O. Davis, president of the National 
Shorthand Teachers* Association : 

To THE Members of the National Shorthand 
Teachers' Association: 

In arranging the program for the next convention, 
the executive committee is desirous of having the hearty 
support of the members of the association. R. A. 
Grant, chairman of the committee, Rockford, Illinois, 
earnestly requests that every member of the association 
will submit to him, as soon as possible, such questions 
as he would like to have discust at the next meeting 
and suggest the names of those whom he would like 
to have discuss them. This will enable the committee 
to put those questions on the program that are of special 
interest to the members. 

Now, members of the association, do not delay this 
matter, but write to Mr. Grant immediately and tell 
him what you would like to have on the program. 
Don't wait until the convention is in session and ex- 
press a desire to have some subject discust, but speak 
right out now at the proper time, so that the com- 
mittee can place it on the program. 

Let there be a generous response so that the executive 
committee will have plenty of material at hand to 
arrange a program that will represent to the fullest 
degree the interests of the members. 

W. O. Davis, 

President, 

PERSONAL. 

Lenora p. Vandaveer, stenographer for 
Dr. T. K. Hunt, in charge of the Igorrotes, 
has organized fifty of the Igorrotes and is 
teaching them the rudiments of the English 
language. She has taught them only three 
days, but Miss Vandaveer is delighted with 
their progress. — Si. Louis Star, 
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Rev. M. Emory Wright, now pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Bay View, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, is a veteran pho- 
nographer whose interest in the art of short- 
hand writing has never abated. In a recent 
letter he says : 

I have recently given a blackboard talk upon short- 
hand to our Epworth League. This has awaken'ed not 
a little interest in that subject. It looks as if I might 
form a class. I never make any charge for my work in 
this connection, but use it merely as an additional 
device by way of keeping my hold upon the young 
people. I am no less an enthusiast than when, forty- 
seven years ago, I bought my first copy of Pitman's 
Manual. We are beset here with so-called ** systems*' 
of shorthand, each one, of course, better than any of 
the others, but I have steadily refused to countenance 
any but the •* simon-pure" article. 

B. F. Keinard, of New York City, an ex- 
perienced Benn Pitman phonographer, who 
was the official reporter of the last winter's 
meeting of the National Shorthand Teachers* 
Association, writes interestingly of his work 
as follows : 

I am reporter to the Board of United States General 
Appraisers here in New York, and I think I am doing 
some work that would raise the hair of some of your 
experts. Here we have to take the testimony of ex- 
I>ert witnesses — many of whom cannot speak English 
at all well— on all sorts of technical subjects covered 
by the tariff. This board passes on the protests of im- 
porters made against the classification of their goods 
for tariflF purposes. I, therefore, have testimony on 
everything imaginable — chemicals, patent medicines, 
ship anchors, dolls, art works, all kinds of fibres, dress 
goods, precious stones, wool, etc. We have had so 
much work that I am transcribing and dictating notes 
from three weeks to a month old. Consequently, one 
has to learn to write good shorthand, shorthand that 
can be read at all times, or it 's no go. 



CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 
CLXV.— Cora Bercaw. 
The subject of this sketch is a native of 
Mason, Ohio, and was 
graduated from the 
high school of that 
town. At the present 
time she is principal of 
the shorthand depart- 
ment of the National 
Normal University, 
Lebanon, Ohio, a po- 
sition she has filled 
successfully ever since 
her graduation from 
the business depart- 
ment of the Ohio Normal University, Ada, 
Ohio. She is an enthusiastic teacher and 
her pupils have had no difficulty in finding 
and holding good stenographic positions. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic 
Institute teachers* certificate has been granted 
to the following-named applicants : 

Edith Louise Brock, St. Clair School of 
Shorthand, Boston. 

Sister Mary Rose, O. S. B., St. Joseph's 
Retreat, Guthrie, Okla. Ter. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic 
Institute amanuenses' certificate has been 
granted to the following- named applicants : 
Mary A. Whelan, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, 
Charlottetown Business College. 

Addie McDonald, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, 
Charlottetown Business College. 

Ethel M. Brydges, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, 
Charlottetown Business College. 

Louise Maclaren, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. Recommended by J. O. Trainor, 
Charlottetown Business College. 

Helen M. Anderson, Charlottetown, P. 
E. I., Can. Recommended by J. O. 
Trainor, Charlottetown Business College. 

Marguerite F. Fitzpatrick, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., Can. Recommended by J. 
O. Trainor, Charlottetown Business College. 
Katharine Quinlan, Maryville, Mo. 
Recommended by Frederick Buettner, super- 
intendent Practical Correspondence School, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Laura Foster, Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
Can. Recommended by William Moran, 
principal Union Commercial College, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Mary E. L. Griffin (certificated) has 
made an engagement 
with the Newark (N. 
J.) Business College 
for another year. She 
has been connected 
with the school for a 
number of years, and 
her work has at all 
times been attended 
with the best of suc- 
cess. 

A PLEASANT enter- 
Mary E. L. Griffin. tainment markt the 
closing of the post-graduate course in pho- 
nography at the Charlestown (Mass.) even- 
ing high school. During the evening Henry 
J. Clark, who has been the instructor of the 
class, was presented with a beautiful picture 
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of the castle of Sant* Angelo. Mr. Clark 
has given his services to the school without 
compensation, and has been assisted in his 
good work by his two sons, William and 
David Clark. 

Hermon E. Hibbard, principal of the 
Bryant and Stratton Commercial School, 
Boston, is building a magnificent new home 
for the school. That it will by adequately 
equipt with the best of -teachers and teaching 
apparatus goes without saying. An excellent 
Benn Pitman department is a feature of the 
school. 

DOTS AND DASHES. 

SUPERUNCONTRADISTINGUISHABILITIVENESS. 

<\^ A person who has n't the power 

T~ To distinguish the sweet from the sour, 
r^ Nor is able the sun from the shower 

>/Tf^ To easily guess, 

Or one who 's unable to tell 
A rose from a cheese by the smell — 
He has superuncontradistinguishabili- 
tiveness. 

Not to know at the critical time 
The ridiculous from the sublime, 
Not to know a Canadian dime 

When it you possess, 
Not to know that cold weather will 

freeze. 
Or that hot weather wo n*t — all of these 
Show superuncontradistinguishabili- 
tiveness. 

This superuncontradistin- 
guishabilitiveness is a thing 
That's likely disaster to bring, 

Or remorse and distress ; 
In short, if you haven't the sense 
To discover this poem 's immense. 

You have superuncontradistinguishabil- 
itiveness. 

— JV^fW York Times. 

Prussian Shorthand Writers. — Prussian 
stenographers are well organized. There are 
2033 associations with 51,291 members in 
the kingdom. — Boston Advertiser, 

An Alarming Possibility. — If the union 
of stenographers gets around to the point 
where its members go on strike, we Ml be so 
short-handed that we shan't be able to have 
our letters shorthanded. — Indianapolis News, 

Be Kind to Posterity. — 

When thousands of guineas arc eagerly tost 

For a copyist's copy of ** Paradise Lost," 

We geniuses should, when wc typewrite our wares, 

Slip a carbon sheet in for humanity's heirs. 

— B, L. T.y in the Reader Magazine, 



Room at the Top. — Complaint is made 
that the typewriting and stenographic lines 
of employment in Boston are overcrowded, 
and the same condition could undoubtedly be 
found in most of the professions and ** gen- 
teel * ' occupations of that or any other 
city, with the saving exception in every case 
— that of the stenographer and typewriter in- 
cluded — ^that there is always room at the top. 
Competent men and women are not over- 
plentiful in any line of work, but there is an 
overplus of incompetents or half competents, 
especially in the occupations which are at- 
tractive for their "gentility.*' And the 
country is crying for technical experts all the 
time and looking for workmen who are mas- 
ters of their calling, with its industrial enter- 
prise constantly extending the opportunity 
for their employment. — Haverhill (Mass,) 
Gazette, 

A Hard Day for the Reporters. — On a 
recent memorable day when members of the 
[national] House of Representatives had an 
opportunity to express their opinion about the 
post-office department the proceedings of the 
house lasted from twelve o'clock noon until 
seven o'clock in the evening. One of these 
seven hours was taken up in roll calls. There 
were six hours of talk. The stenographic 
report of this six-hour debate, as publisht in 
the Congressional Record the next morning, 
amounted to 67,000 words, or an average 
utterance of 186 words per minute for the 
entire time. The official reporters of the 
House, who know more about the speed of 
public speakers than anybody else, because 
they have it daily brought to their attention, 
say that the reporting on that day was as 
difficult as any within their experience, not 
even excepting the wonderful verbal storms 
that used to sweep over the house in the fifty- 
first Congress, fourteen years ago, in the 
reporting of which three of the present corps 
participated. — Boston Herald. 

A Rapid Writer. — A Washington street 
business man had occasion to consult an at- 
torney the other day on a matter of business, 
and while waiting for an interview with the 
barrister, who was busy at that moment, his 
attention was attracted to one comer of the 
room, where a young stenographer sat pound- 
ing furiously at a typewriter. The fingers 
of the stenographer workt so fast on the keys 
that her hands lookt like a blur, and the 
machine fairly hummed. **I would pay al- 
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most any price for a stenographer who could 
turn out work that fast,'* he thought. 
The stenographer evidently felt that she was 
being watcht, and her fingers went faster and 
faster, and the machine clickt as if protest- 
ing against rough treatment. Just then the 
telephone bell rang, and .the busy little girl 
at the typewriter jumpt up to answer it. 
"And she is so spry, too,'* continued the 
business man's thoughts. **I would give 
anything to have such a woman in my office. " 
While the fair stenographer was at the tele- 
phone the business man thought he would 
steal a look at the work she was doing on the 
typewriter, not because he wanted to pry into 
another's business, but because he was so 
taken up with her speedy work. Here is 
what he saw : 

** Jow is teh time for a 11 goood ,em to coje 
to the aid of theur paty. ' ' 

"Now ia the tme," etc., etc., etc. — In- 
dianapolis News, 

Translating Foreign Business Letters. 
— Translating business letters received in 
Chicago from foreign countries and making 
business replies in the same language has 
come to be one of the profitable side lines of 
stenography and typewriting. Just after the 
Spanish war, when Cuba and other Spanish 
territory came into close touch with Chicago 
as a business center, many stenographers 
undertook to master the Spanish language to 
the extent of business correspondence. But 
even before this there was a necessity for 
typewriting in foreign languages, and as this 
necessity has grown the stenographer has kept 
pace with the demand. The card of a young 
woman operator in one of the largest office 
buildings reads "Translations in French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. 
Typewriting done in the above languages." 
This young woman not only can accomplish 
this, but the demand for the work is steady. 
Ordinarily the business man, through a 
messenger, sends the business letter which he 
receives, and when the work is done the 
letter is posted back to him, workt into good 
English. If it be an order that is to be filled, 
or a request for prices, some one capable of 
replying to the letter is sent to the office of 
the young woman, and, taking his dictation in 
English, she translates it into any one of the 
five languages at her command. This work 
is better paid than is the ordinary stenog- 
raphic work of the better class, and the 
time is approaching when the mastery of two 



or three languages at least may be lookt for 
as one of the exactions of the school of short- 
hand and typewriting. — Chicago Tribune, 

Writing Shorthand during the Bom- 
bardment OF Port Arthur. — With shells 
from Japanese battleships hurtling perilously 
close to him, Hervey Dameal, Jr., son of 
Hervey Dameal, an official stenographer of 
the Alameda superior court, unconcernedly 
took stenographic notes of his experiences 
through the first bombardment at Poft Arthur. 
Then Dameal, running the gauntlet of Russian 
censorship, got away with his records to Chefu, 
where they were speedily transcribed and 
sent out over wire and cable to the press of 
the world. 

Young Darneal had been employed for a 
year with the East Asiatic Company, Limited, 
at Port Arthur. The outbreak of the war 
found him and his young wife at the very 
center of operations. 

In his letter home, received yesterday by 
his parents, Dameal recounts some of his ex- 
periences. He writes : 

On the morning of February 8 I sent Mrs. Dameal 
to Chefu, because it seemed that there would soon be 
lively times at Port Arthur. The firing began that 
night. I was in the thick of it. Shells and other mis- 
siles whistled in close proximity to my skypiece several 
times, and I was far from feeling comfortable. In 
shorthand I took the first dispatches of the bombard- 
ment from Port Arthur to the outer world. I ran the 
blockade and took the dispatches to Chefu, where I 
sold them for a handsome sum. With this money I 
was enabled to pay my way in good shape. The Rus- 
sians could not understand my shorthand notes, other- 
wise I do not think I would have got away so easily. 
I do not think I will soon venture again upon Russian 
territory since it is known that I sent out those dis- 
patches, for I have no desire to make a sojourn in 
Siberia. 

— San Francisco CalL 

Good Field for American Stenogra- 
phers Abroad. — For stenographers and type- 
writers — good ones — there is a good field 
abroad. Many foreign business houses have 
connections and business dealings with Amer- 
ican houses, and, provided there is a backing 
of technical skill and a sound English educa- 
tion, there is a good chance for the stenog- 
rapher abroad. 

An American woman, correspondent for 
some home papers abroad, being overwhelmed 
with work, undertook to dictate to a young 
German stenographer, who claimed she 
understood English. When her copy was 
returned, among other peculiar things an 
ambassador's wife was described as attending 
a ball with a **bow up-stairs on her head.'* 
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English, as every foreigner knows, is a hard 
nut to crack, and it is not readily mastered. 
Like French, German and Italian to us, it 
never is mastered **as she is spoke'* unless 
the student lives in a land where it is spoken, 
for Johnsonian English, which the foreigner 
usually studies (taking as text-books ** Sartor 
Resartus'* and such easy matters), is no 
longer used, and the student of eighteenth- 
century English is lost in a tangle of twen- 
tieth-century slang. Therefore, to be really 
understood, foreign houses must employ Eng- 
lish or American correspondents in their 
dealings with American houses, and in such 
ways the American girl abroad can readily 
make a living wage, at any rate, when on her 
sojourn in the beautiful, historic cities and 
towns of the old world. — Boston Journal. 

TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Rapid Typewriter Operators. — A writer 
in the Indianapolis News credits Walter N. 
Carpenter, one of the Marion county court 
stenographers, with being the most rapid 
typewriter operator in Indianapolis. He is 
said to be able to write from sixty to ninety 
words a minute for an indefinite length of 
time. Mary C. McGrew is also mentioned 
as being an unusually swift operator, and so 
is Mrs. Minnie Morgan, of the attorney- 
general's office in the state house in Indian- 
apolis. All these are said to be able to take 
dictation on the machine as fast as a moder- 
ately slow speaker speaks. 

Still Another Champion. — G. Patterson 
Boyle, of Washington, a graduate of the 
Washington business high school, formerly 
official stenographer in the supreme court of 
the United States and for the house judiciary 
committee and late private secretary to Rep- 
resentative Brownlow, of Tennessee, sent 
from Norfolk to John A. Shields, at Ottawa, 
Kansas, to-day a typewritten challenge which 
promises to become of international interest, 
as the young Washingtonian expects not only 
to break the present official world's champion- 
ship, held by Charles McGurrin, at 212 
words a minute, but to go beyond 230 words 
a minute. Boyle's challenge goes to Shields 
as the result of a publication in which the 
Kansas man claims to have gotten off 222 
words a minute on his typewriter. Boyle is 
now government stenographer in the office of 
Naval-conslructor Stahl, at the Norfolk navy 
yard, and agrees to back himself with $500, 
or any other amount Shields may name. The 
copy is to be editorial, selected by the mayor 



of the city in which the contest is held. — 
Richmond ( Va, ) Leader. 

Electric Power Applied to Type- 
writers. — Experts figure that if by the use 
of an applied power the ordinary typewriter 
could be operated by depressing the keys only 
one-eighth of an inch, requiring the lightest 
touch to produce both the ordinary impres- 
sion of the type face and the poweriFul stroke 
necessary for manifolding, such a machine 
would reduce the exertion of the operator. 
An electric typewriter has been invented by 
an American manufacturer of typewriters, 
which, it is claimed, saves a vast amount of 
physical effort. It has its own individual 
motor, with connection to an incandescent 
electric light socket, aud is said to require 
about one- fourth as much power to operate it 
as is consumed in a i6-candle-power light. 
The type in this machine is formed on the 
face of a wheel making partial revolutions in 
either direction before being deprest to the 
paper. Upon striking any key ever so 
lightly there is a swift whirl of the type wheel, 
a blow on the paper, and the wheel is back in 
place before the operator can possibly touch 
the next letter of the word he is writing. 
Even the movement of the carriage is con- 
trolled by levers, two little friction discs 
being brought into contact with the rapidly- 
revolving shaft of the motor by depressing 
keys labeled **R" and **L'* to move the 
carriage to the right or left. Touching a 
slide on the left side of the machine makes 
the carriage stop any number of spaces from 
the end of the line to start a paragraph. 
When the carriage is moved to the right to 
start a new line, a small lever, striking an in- 
clined track, traverses the incline to the top 
and gives the platen a turn to space the sheet 
of paper for the new line. The inking of the 
type wheel is done by a small felt roller sus- 
pended in the path which the wheel is com- 
pelled to travel in making its impression, and 
there are the usual number of carriage adjust- 
ments for space, marginal and tabulating 
stops. — British Trade Review. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

How to Get Speed in Shorthand. By 
Frederick Pitman. London: Guilbert 
Pitman. 1904. 8vo. 20 pp. Paper. 
6d net. 

This shorthand reprint of the late Frederick 
Pitman's helpful work on "How to Get 
Speed in Shorthand*' is chiefly useful to 
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English shorthand writers, being printed 
entirely in the modem form of Isaac Pitman 
phonography, which is very little known in 
this country. It is gotten up in the good 
style which characterizes all the publications 
of Guilbert Pitman. 

Proceedings of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association^ including papers read, 
discussions, etc., at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting, held at Convention Hall, 
Alexandria Bay, August 27 and 28, 1903. 
Albany, 1903. 8vo. 81 pp. Paper. 
Fifty cents. 

Like its predecessors, this volume of "Pro- 
ceedings" of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association is a valuable addition to 
the literature of shorthand. The New York 
association comprises in its membership all 
the bright lights of the New York reporting 
profession, and the papers read at its annual 
meetings are always of a high order of ex- 
cellence. The papers in this volume are all 
short, but full of meat, and each is by a 
writer well qualified to speak on the particular 
subject he has chosen. Their titles are as 
follows: **The Court Stenographer from the 
View-point of a Practising Lawyer," by The- 
odore E. Hancock, of Syracuse; "Three 
Men's Work for One Man's Pay," by Charles 
H. Requa, of Brooklyn; **Are the Mental 
and Physical Labors of the Stenographer 
Appreciated?" by Farrell F. O'Dowd, of 
New York; ''Salaries of Female Stenogra- 
phers," by Myrtis M. Borst, of Syracuse; 
''Three into One," by Sidney C. Ormsby, 
of New York; "A Question of Official Duty," 
by John R. Potts, of New York; "A Friendly 
^ Chat," by Patrick J. Sweeney, of New York; 
' ' The Dictaphone, ' ' by Arthur Brenton Cook, 
of New York. The volume is illustrated by 
a portrait of the association's president for 
1902-03, John H. Wilson, and by portraits 
of some of its deceast officers — William O. 
Wyckoff, president, 1886-87; Charies G. 
Tinsley, president, 1880-81 ; Worden E. 
Payne, vice-president, 1880-81 ; Eliza Board- 
man Bumz, librarian, 1885-93 ; William S. 
Kershner, secretary- treasurer, 1886-87. 

OBITUARY. 

Thomas F. Millikan, for six years the 
official stenographer of the second judicial 
district of Oklahoma Territory, died at his 
home in El Reno, May i, after a few days' 
illness. He was thirty-three years old. 




DAVID EMERY BURBANK. 

David Emery Burbank died at Rockford, 
Illinois, April 21, in 
his eighty- second year. 
Although not himself 
a phonographer, five 
of his children and 
grandchildren are, or 
were, shorthand writ- 
ers, and he was greatly 
interested in all that 
pertained to the art 
and was a familiar fig- 
ure at the conventions 

Daj^ Emery Burbank. of the NeW England 

and National Associations. He was born in 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, May 16, 1822. 
In his youth he was a noted singing master, 
and later was a forty-niner, spending several 
years in California at the opening of the 
gold mining there. For many years he was 
a miller and grain dealer. In 1861 he en- 
listed in the army, raising a company in the 
Sixteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, of 
which he was appointed first lieutenant. His 
war record was an honorable one, and at the 
time of his death he was president of the 
Sixteenth New Hampshire Regimental Asso- 
ciation. . In 1895 he became connected with 
the Beale Press corporation as president and 
remained actively engaged with that organi- 
zation until three years ago. He was a man 
of great height and patriarchal appearance. 
An interesting fact in this connection is re- 
lated by Charles Currier Beale in a recent 
letter. He says: **Some ten years ago, 
when Mr. Burbank wore his beard in a differ- 
ent fashion, his likeness to the portraits of 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman was considered 
most remarkable, and for many years a large 
framed portrait of Sir Isaac Pitman whith 
hung in our office was constantly taken by 
visitors to be the portrait of Mr. Burbank. 
Of late years the manner in which he 
trimmed his beard somewhat took away from 
this former very striking resemblance." Mr. 
Burbank is survived by his widow, to whom 
he had been married fifty- eight years, and 
five children. His youngest daughter, Cora 
Elisabeth Burbank (now Mrs. Stanley Plum- 
mer), was for nine years official reporter of 
the Massachusetts superior court, and a 
granddaughter, Jennie M. Strout (now the 
wife of Rev. Julius P. West), was for years 
a well-known shorthand teacher and re- 
porter. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL X903-O4. 

Charlbs Curribr Bbalb, President, .... Boston^ Mass. 

Rbubl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromb B. Howard, xst Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati. O. 
Morris E. Jonbs, ad Vice-president, . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Frances A. Hoovbr, 3d Vice-president, . . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Kbndrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

BXBCUTIVB COMMITTBB 1903-04. 

The President, Chaimiiiu ; EjtccMiive Cour*t.-]l ex-officio; 

iohn A. KAydeti^ PflrcUud, Mc * Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
tanchemer. N. H.J Paul S. Carltf, St. Johtisbury, Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Roiton, Mau.^ George Farnell, Providence, 
K I [ Chftric* F. Roberts, Ntw Haven. Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Louffhlin, Nrw Vork, N. V.; Frtdericlt W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton^N, J.; Henry C. Demising, Hatrt*bar£, Pa,; James Ed- 
mund duller, Witmington, Dirl ; F. C Hcndrkkson, Cum- 
|terl«nd,Md.^ Q, Ray mcjuiTiiruwii, Richmond, V.i.; j^hn T. 
Harris. Parlccribiirg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, Meridian, 
Misj.; Wetdon T. Smith, Ralciah, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
CGlumhia, S. C; George C. Palmer, ColumbuitH Ga.; Mrs. 
E. Kr HurfToyne, Peiiiacol*, Fb.; W. H. Lufciibere. New 
Orleans, L*.; F. O. Hoffman. Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Losiisville, Ky,; Charl« L. M^rrision, •Chatta- 
nooga. Tepn.: Doug U* A, Brown, Cinciniiaii, Mfiio; J, D. 
Strachan, I;idianaputi^ hsd.; Clayton Cr Herr, l^loomington, 
lll-^ Charles H. MdGurrin, Kabmazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapahs. Minn.; H. D, Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wi*.; David Wolfe Brown, Washingion, D. C ; Charles E. 
Wei lei H, Sc. T.tmia* Mo,; Mi&s Jessie Gesack^ I'es Moines, 
Iowa; Joseph H. Youiig, Oherrin^ Kana ; Chair Ids W. Reit- 
Icr, Denver Colo,: John J. McGuinne**, Anac>>nda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Ncbr.; £dwtti S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, Arix.; 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 

{ohn W. Christv, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. H. Swope, 
louston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 
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Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
Roberts, New Haven, Conn., Secretary ; Edward V. Mur- 
phy, Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York, N. 
v.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Douglas A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



COMMITTBB ON PUBLICATION. 



Jerome B. Howard. Chairman; Kendrick C. Hill; Louis 
E. Schrader, Oflficial Reporter. 

COMMITTBB ON PROGRAM 1904^ 

Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Chairman; Kendrick C. 
Hill, Trenton, N. J.; Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, New York ; Charles Currier Beale, Boston. 

COMMITTBB ON LOCAL ARRANGBMBNTS. 

Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis, Chairman ; George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis ;. Morris E. Jones. fCansas City, Mo.; Charles 
E.^Veller, St. Louis; James F. Allen, St. Louis. 

RBQUIRBMBNTS FOR MBMBBRSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Con- 
tiitution Art. 3, Sec. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for vour state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVBNTlON FOR Z904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August 15 to ao. 
Thursday, August 18, will oe "Stenographers' Day. ' The 
official headquarters will be at the Hamilton Hotel, corner 
Hamilton and Maple avenues. 



THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER OF 
INVITATION. 

Office of President, National ) 
Shorthand Reporters* Association. ) 

To members of N. S. R, A,, and ail interested 
in any way in the art of shorthand writing : 

I take this opportunity to extend in my 
official capacity a hearty and cordial invita- 
tion to attend the sixth annual convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters* Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Hall of Congresses, 
on the Exposition grounds, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, August 16 to 19 (inclusive), 1904. 

While the convention is held primarily for 
and by the members of the association, so 
much of general interest to the profession is 
included in our program, that teachers, stu- 
dents, and general practitioners, will certainly 
find it very much to their advantage to be 
present. For the first time in the history of 
shorthand writing, a powerful oiganization of 
professional reporters is bringing concerted 
and vigorous action to bear upon all questions 
relating to the welfare and advancement of the 
whole profession. It is fully realized that the 
practise of shorthand in this country must be 
considered as a distinct profession, and that 
every possible step should be taken to elevate 
this profession in all legitimate ways, both in 
the public esteem and as regards the standard 
of compensation. While in the past short- 
hand writers have lackt as a calling the 
homogeneity and fraternity shown in other 
lines of professional or clerical labor, and 
have segregated themselves or at best divided 
themselves into classes showing no apparent 
mutual interest, and even manifesting jealousy 
and intolerance toward each other, it is now 
believed that the success of the National As- 
sociation means the improvement of the 
whole profession or calling of shorthand 
writing. The members of our association 
realize that while there is a wide distinction 
between the duties of an office amanuensis 
and those of a congressional reporter, or be- 
tween the tasks performed by a teacher of 
shorthand and those performed by a court re- 
porter, yet this difference is after all mainly 
in degree, not in kind ; and that if the gen- 
eral public is educated to demand service as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to obtain in all 
the various branches of shorthand work, the 
higher the standard of the whole will be 
raised. It cannot be conceivable that an 
improvement in the capacity of the teacher, 
for instance, will not result in a higher profi- 
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ciency on the part of the amanuensis whom 
he prepares for business life; and will not 
better preparation and more expert training 
on the part of the amanuensis mean that the 
court and legislative reporters, whose ranks 
must be almost wholly recruited from the 
skilled amanuenses, will start in upon their 
official duties with better qualifications, and 
will they not accordingly have more cogent 
reasons for receiving and continuing to re- 
ceive suitable compensation, commensurate 
with the ability which all reporters are at 
least supposed to possess ? 

Thoroughly believing, therefore, that the 
interests of all shorthand writers are germane 
to the prof est objects of our association, 
matters of great importance to every reporter, 
office stenographer, teacher, and even student, 
will be discust as legitimate subjects of 
action on the part of the association. The 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
it is believed, can solve the problem of edu- 
cating the public to the point where it will 
demand and insist upon the best possible 
stenographic service, alike from the beginner 
and the expert ; and thus quietly and without 
the possibility of injustice or persecution, 
lead to the elimination of the frauds and im- 
postors, both teachers and practitioners, with 
which our profession has been infested. 
Briefly, among the results which our associa- 
tion can accomplish, by wise and concerted 
action, are these : 

1 . 'I'he general improvement of the quali- 
fications demanded and possest on the part 
of the professional reporter, and the equaliza- 
tion of compensation, by bringing up salaries, 
where they are now inadequate, to a level 
with the highest now paid, and when possible 
securing tenure of office dependent upon 
competent performance of duties, and the 
securing of official positions by competitive 
examination, as now obtains in New York 
and Massachusetts, states where court re- 
porters receive perhaps as high compensation 
as anywhere in the world. 

2. The education of the public to the 
point where the prospective employer will in- 
sist upon the most thorough and practical 
training on the part of his stenographer ; and 
where the prospective student will insist upon 
the highest obtainable qualifications on the 
part of the teacher who is to instruct him 
how to perform the work which is to earn 
him his livelihood. 

3. The inculcation of a spirit of fraternity 
and co-operation which will result in im- 



measurable benefits to all followers of our call- 
ing, however humble or exalted. 

4. The establishment of a system of official 
reporting in the federal courts, upon a broad 
and remunerative basis, satisfactory alike to 
the reporter, the public, and the federal 
bench ; which, by setting a high standard of 
both proficiency and compensation, will 
serve as a model upon which state legislation 
governing official reporting may be based. 

There are many other ways in which a 
national association of shorthand reporters 
may be made useful and beneficial to its 
members and to all shorthand writers, and 
not the least of these is by means of the in- 
spiration afforded to all who attend these con- 
ventions, and meet and become acquainted 
with the leaders of our profession, past, 
present, and (it may well be) future. Surely 
to grasp the hand and listen to the words of 
patriarchs like Benn Pitman and Oliver 
Dyer, and of those peerless reporters of 
our national Congress, Messrs. Murphy 
and Shuey and Brown and Small ; to touch 
shoulders with the representative court and 
professional reporters of the day, like Messrs. 
Demming, Shrader, Morrison, Roberts, Far- 
nell. Head, Walker, Haskel, Williams, Hoff- 
man, Foight, Brown, Collins, Weller, Jones, 
Herr, Young, Myers, Macfeat, and the many 
others, the omission of whose names detracts 
not at all from their reputation for skill and 
ability ; to chat with the historians and stu- 
dents of our profession, men like the scholarly 
Heffley, Tombo, Lobo, Bishop, Piatt, and 
Hemperley ; and not the least of all, to greet 
our charming professional sisters who honor 
and adorn our meetings by their presence ; to 
be able to do all this is surely sufficient reason 
to induce all who are really interested in the 
two thousand- year- old art which they are 
adapting to modem needs and requirements, 
to be present with us in August. 

I say nothing concerning the attractions of 
the Exposition itself, which would seem to 
be additional warrant for being with us ; but 
renew in behalf of the association, my cordial 
invitation to all shorthand writers, American 
or foreign, to be with us. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President N, S, R. A, 



ANNOUNCEMENT.— OFFICIAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 
The Hamilton Hotel, corner Hamilton and 
Maple avenues, St. Louis, will be the official 
headquarters for the sixth annual convention. 
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Those who desire rooms there should not fail 
to engage them in advance. Rooms will be 
reserved for members of the association until 
July 15, after which there may be difficulty 
in obtaining accommodations. The hotel, 
which is newly built, is in all respects an ex- 
cellent one, and the special rate of two dollars 
a day per person, two persons occupying a 
room, each room connected with a bath, is a 
very moderate one. The hotel is within ten 
minutes' walk of the World's Fair grounds, 
and is accessible from the heart of the city 
by several lines of street cars. Order rooms 
now, as the best rooms will be disposed of 
first. Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. —SPEED EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION. 

It is proposed to devote one session of the 
forthcoming annual convention, at St. Louis, 
August 16-19, to holding an exhibition of 
skill as to speed and accuracy in the follow- 
ing branches : 

1. Taking shorthand notes from dictation. 

2. Writing on the typewriter (a) copying 
from shorthand notes ; (b) from dictation ; 
(c) memorized sentences ; (d) blindfold 
writing. 

3. Making transcripts by means of the 
graphophone and assistant typewriter operat- 
ors. 

RULES. 

1. This exhibition will be conducted under 
the direction of the following-named special 
committee, who have power to add to their 
number, and who shall certify the results of 
each test to the president of the association. 
Each participant shall receive a copy of the 
certificate relating to his performance, coun- 
tersigned by the president. 

Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., 
David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C, 
William L. Haskel, Boston, Mass., 
Charles L. Morrison, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

2. This exhibition is not to be considered 
as in any way a contest between the partici- 
pants. The result shown by each will be 
certified on its own merits. 

3. Any person who desires may take part in 
this exhibition, provided he enters his name 
with the chairman of the exhibition commit- 
tee on or before July 20, 1904, and makes a 



deposit of 1 10 as an evidence of good faith 
that he will appear at the appointed time. All 
such deposits shall be returned in full to such 
participants as duly appear and take part in 
the exhibition on the assigned day. Any 
person may take part in one or more 
branches of the exhibition. 

4. Every participant in the first and second 
branches shall provide his own writing 
materials and typewriter. Tjrpewriter stands 
and chairs will be provided by the commit- 
tee, though any participant who desires so to 
do may provide himself with these. 

5. For the convenience of participants in 
the third branch, arrangements have been 
made with the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, who have courteously consented to have 
an adequate equipment of commercial grapho- 
phones installed with proper electric connec- 
tions. The committee will gladly welcome 
any suggestions which may be offered by 
participants as to the detail arrangement of 
this apparatus, as it is the desire that it be so 
placed as fully to meet the views of all who 
may take part in this branch of the exhibition. 

6. It shall be within the discretion of the 
exhibition committee to annul all arrange- 
ments herein proposed in case the list of 
entries received by July 20 is not, in their 
judgment, such as will insure an exhibition 
worthy of the occasion. Should such a 
decision be reacht all deposits shall be 
immediately returned. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President. 

CONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL SHORTHAND 
REPORTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE I. 

NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be the National 
Shorthand Reporters* Association. 

ARTICLE II. 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of this organization shall be to secure the 
benefits resulting from organized effort, the recognition 
and promotion of professional ethics, to foster a scien- 
tific spirit in the profession, to secure the maintenance 
of a proper standard of efficiency and compensation, the 
enlightenment of the public as to the possibilities and 
limitations of shorthand, the promotion and mainte- 
nance of proper stenographic laws, and, in genera], the 
advancement of the interests of the profession, 

ARTICLE HI. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section I. Charter Members. — The following per- 
sons are hereby declared to be charter members in this 
association : ( The list of charter members appears in 
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the Import of the proceedings of the first annual meeting 
of the association. ) 

Section 2. Quidifications for Membership. — Any 
competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative re- 
porter, or who has been in the active practise of law or 
legislative reporting for not less than three years, or who 
shall upon a fair test duly administered as hereinafter 
provided, demonstrate the ability to write in shorthand 
at least one hundred and fifty words a minute for five 
consecutive minutes, and correctly transcribe the same, 
and who is otherwise qualified, shall be considered a 
competent shorthand reporter. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section i . The officers of this association shall con- 
sist of a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary- 
treasurer, and an executive committee composed of 
one member from each state represented in the general 
membership. 

Section 2. The president, first, second, and third 
vice-presidents, and the secretary-treasurer shall be 
elected annually by ballot. The secretary treasurer 
shall hold office for one year, beginning with the first 
of January next following his election. The executive 
committee shall be appointed by the president of this 
association as soon as this constitution shall go into 
effect, and thereafter annually by the outgoing pres- 
ident. 

Section 3. The president, or, in his absence, one of 
the vice-presidents, in the order of their priority, shall 
preside at all meetings of the association. The presi- 
dent, vice presidents, and secretary-treasurer shall be 
ex officio members of the executive committee, the 
president being the chairman thereof. 

Section 4. Duties and Compensation of Officers. — 
The duties of the pM-esidenl, vice-presidents, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, shall be those usually appertaining to 
their offices. The secretary shall also act as treasurer, 
and shall pay all bills audited and allowed by the 
auditing committee. 

The secretary- treasurer shall receive as compensation 
for his services twenty per cent of all moneys paid into 
the association during his term of office. 

Section 5. Duties of the Executive Committee. — It 
shall be the duty of each member of the executive com- 
mittee to supervise application for membership to this 
association in his state, territory, or district, and report 
the manner and results of such examination to the 
secretary- treasurer. 

Whenever there is no executive committeeman in any 
state, applications may be made by residents of such 
state to any executive conmiitteeman, or to the secretary- 
treasurer of this association. 

Whenever any applicant for membership has been 
favorably recommended by an executive committeeman 
as herein provided, he shall, upon payment of the mem- 
bership fee, become a member of this association, sub- 
iect to the ratification of a two- thirds vote of the asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting. 

The executive coounittee shall hold a meeting as 
soon as possible after their appointment by the president 
of the association, and shall elect a secretary. Said 
committee shall also meet on the first day of the next 
annual meeting before the first regular session of the 
association, and shall prepare a report to be submitted 
to the association in its annual meeting. 

Section 6. Should any office become vacant before 



the close of the term of such office, it shall be filled by 
appointment by the executive committee. 

Should any executive committeeman resign or become 
incapacitated for service at any time before the term of 
his office expires, his place may be filled at any time by 
appointment of the president. 

Section 7. Executive Council. — The president, vice- 
presidents, secretary-treasurer, and all ex-presidents 
who are members of this association, shall constitute an 
executive council with full power to act upon all mat- 
ters of business requiring attention during the intervals 
between the annual meetings. They shall also have the 
power to fix the time and place of the annual meeting, 
due notification being given by the secretary-treasurer 
of their decision as to time and place of meeting at 
least four months prior to the date determined upon 
by them. 

Section 8. Committee on Legislation. — A committee 
on legislation shall be selected by this association at 
each annual convention, in the following manner : The 
executive committee at its meeting on the first day shall 
nominate tliree of its number to select and recommend 
six members of the association to serve as the committee 
on legislation for the ensuing year ; the names so 
selected shall be reported to the association by the exec- 
utive committee, when the same may be confirmed or 
rejected by a majority vote of those present ; and if re- 
jected the association shall thereupon proceed to the 
nomination and election of the committee on legislation 
for the ensuing year. 

Section 9. The duties of the committee on legisla- 
tion shall be actively to promote the adoption, amend- 
ment, and maintenance of proper laws, securing recog- 
nition of, and proper compensation for, shorthand re- 
porters, and to this end they are empowered to use the 
name of the association in presenting their views to 
committees, legislative bodies, or others, and if deemed 
expedient by said committee, they are hereby author- 
ized to attend the sessions of any committee or body 
having under consideration measures of interest to 
shorthand reporters. 

ARTICLE V. 

FEES AND CREDENTIAI^. 

Section I. Admission Fee. — An admission fee of ^3 
shall accompany all applications for membership, and 
if received after the annual meeting shall pay the mem- 
bership fee for one year from the following January. 
If an application is rejected the fee shall be returned to 
the applicant. 

Section 2. Annual Dues. — An annual fee of $$ shall 
be due and payable from each member of this associa- 
tion on the first day of January of each year. 

Section 3. Any member one year in arrears of dues 
shall be dropt from the membership of this association, 
^ but may be reinstated by the executive committee upon 
pajrment of such at rears. 

Section 4. Credentials. — Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of any member's fee as hereinbefore provided, 
the secretary- treasurer of this body shall issue, in lieu 
of a receipt therefor, a card to be termed a ** Member's 
Credential," which card shall bear upon its face a cer- 
tificate of membership in this association, and shall be 
signed by the president and secretary-treasurer of this 
association, and shall be valid during the year for which 
it is issued. 

ARTICLE VI. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Section i. Committee on Grievances. — The presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, and secretary-treasurer shall con- 
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stitute a committee on grievances. Any applicant for 
membership in this association may have an appeal to 
said committee from the decision of any executive com- 
mitteeman in regard to his application for membership. 
Whenever any appeal is taken to this committee, the 
local committeeman shall be given due notice by the 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association of such 
complaint and appeal, and he may be present in person 
or by representative to be heard with reference to said 
complaint at any meeting when the case shall be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

This committee shall hear, consider, and report con- 
cerning complaints made by any member or members 
of this association against any other member or mem- 
bers, for unprofessional conduct, or other conduct inju- 
riously affecting the association. Such complamts must 
be in writing, signed by the complainant, and shall 
state plainly and speciHcally the act or acts com- 
plained of 

Whenever a complaint is presented to the committee, 
if the committee shall be of the opinion that the mat- 
ters alleged are of sufficient importance, they shall 
cause to be served upon the person complained of a 
copy of such complaint, and not less than thirty days' 
notice of the time and place of investigation, and cause 
similar notice to be served upon the complainant. The 
answer or defense to such complaint must be in writing. 
Upon the noticed hearing each party shall be heard by 
the committee. After hearing the case, the proceedings, 
together with the conclusions of the committee, shall 
be transmitted- to the secretary-treasurer of this associa- 
tion, who shall present the same at the succeeding an- 
nual meeting. After report has been made by the 
conmiittee on such complaints, this association may 
take such action concerning the matter as is deemed 
advisable ; but no member shall be fined, censured, or 
expelled by less than a two-thirds vote of the association. 

All proceedings held under this section shall be se- 
cret, and shall be submitted at the annual meeting 
within closed doors. 

Section 2. Auditing Committee. — A committee of 
two members of this association, neither of whom shall 
be an officer thereof, shall be appointed annually by the 
outgoing president. It shall be their duty to audit the 
accounts of all officers of this association for the ensuing 
year, and to report upon the same at the next annual 
meeting. 

Section 3. Committee on Publication. — A committee 
of three, one of whom shall be the secretary of the as- 
sociation, shall be appointed by the president at each 
annual meeting, and shall be known as the committee 
on publication. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to arrange for an official organ and to prepare for pub- 
lication therein the proceedings of the annual meetings, 
together with all announcements and other matters 
which may from month to month be printed therein. 
This committee shall have power to engage the services 
of such member of the association as it may select, to 
report the proceedings of the annual meeting, and such 
member shall be known as the official reporter of the 
association. 

ARTICLE VII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section I. There shall be an annual meeting of this 
association, held at such time and place as may be des- 
ignated by the executive council as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and such adjourned meetings as the association, 
by a vote of three-fourths of all present, may determine ; 
and at any such adjourned meeting any business of the 



association may be transacted except the election of 
officers. 

Section 2. S[>ecial meetings may be called at any 
time by the president of his own motion, and shall be 
called by the secretary-treasurer upon the written re- 
quest of five members of ihe executive committee, 
which request shall specify the purpose thereof. Ai 
each special meeting no business shall be transacted 
except such as shall be specified in the notice thereof. 
At every meeting of the association the presence of ten 
members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Section I. This constitution shall go into effect im- 
mediately upon its adoption by a two-thirds vote of 
those present, and may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any annual meeting. 



STENOGRAPHERS IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 

HEARING ON THE BILL (H. R. I3215) TO AU- 
thorize the judges of the circuit and 
districi courts of the united states 
to appoint stenographic reporters, fix 
the duties and compensation thereof, 
and for other purposes. 

Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, March 30, 1^04. 

Hon. John J. Jenkins, chairman, presiding. 
The bill under consideration is as follows : 

[H. R. 13215, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session.] 

A BILL to authorize the judges of the circuit and district 
courts of the United States to appoint stenographic re- 
porters, fix the duties and compensation thereof, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Confess 
assembled^ That every judge of a United Suies district 
court may, for the purpose of perpetuating the testi-* 
mony and proceedings therein, appoint a competent 
stenographic reporter, who shall be known as the offi- 
cial reporter of said court, and who shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the judge appointing him, or of 
the successors of said judge. Such reporter shall at- 
tend all sessions of or hearings before the said court or 
the circuit court of the United States, and shall, upon 
the direction of the court, in any civil or criminal action 
or other proceeding, take in shorthand the testimony 
and all proceedings had upon the trial or hearing ex- 
cept the arguments of counsel, and shall, when directed 
by the court or a party to the proceeding, transcribe the 
same within such time as the court may designate, and 
preserve the original stenographic notes for a period of 
not less than five years. 

Sec. 2. That such reporter, before entering upon 
the duties of his office, shall be sworn to the faithful 
performance thereof. Said reporter may, with the ap- 
proval of said judge, appoint a competent assistant 
reporter, who shall be likewise sworn, and who shall 
be paid for his services by such official reporter, and 
shall in the absence of the reporter perform all of the 
duties devolving upon said reporter. 
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Sec. 3. That the transcript of testimony and pro- 
ceedings in any case, when duly certified by such re- 
porter or assistant reporter, as the case may be. shall 
be deemed prima facie a correct statement of such 
testimony and proceedings. 

Sec. 4. That the reporter appointed as provided in 
section one of this act shall receive for his services an 
annual salary of not more than three thousand nor less 
than one thousand five hundred dollars, to be fixt by 
the judge making the appointment, such salary to be 
paid by the United States in the same manner that the 
salaries of judicial officers are paid. In addition thereto 
the reporter shall be entitled to receive from any party 
desiring a transcript of the notes taken in any proceed- 
ing the sum of ten cents per folio of one hundred 
words. 

STATEMENT OF COL. HENRY C. DEMMING, OF 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Mr. Demming : Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the committee on 
legislation of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association having learned of this bill 
introduced by Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, 
thought it incumbent to appear before you 
in behalf of the shorthand court reporters of 
the United States. We have lookt over the 
bill carefully, and about the only amend- 
ments we have to suggest are these : In the 
fourth section, the sentence relating to fees 
for transcripts, we respectfully recommend 
that that sentence be amended by striking 
out the word "the," in the next to the last 
line, and inserting **a," and after the word 
*'sum** strike out **of ten*' and insert 
* * not exceeding fifteen. * ' 

Mr. Clayton : And then how would that 
read? 

Mr. Demming : Then the clause will read : 

In addition thereto the reporter shall be entitled to 
receive from any party desiring a transcript of the notes 
taken in any proceeding a sum not exceeding fifteen 
cents per folio of one hundred words. 

We ask for that amendment for this reason : 
In several of the states the statute provides 
that the stenographers shall be paid not ex- 
ceeding 15 cents per folio for transcripts; 
and if it is made less in those states by the 
United States government, I am under the 
impression that the better stenographers will 
prefer to remain in the state courts. 

Mr. Littlefield: How would it do, Mr. 
Demming, to follow Mr. Taylor's suggestion, 
and make the first transcript at a certain rate 
and the additional transcript less? Of course, 
as we all very well understand, when you 
make the original transcript you can manu- 
facture four or five copies, as the case may 
be. It involves more physical work, to be 
sure, to make a half-dozen copies, but, of 



course, not anything like writing them out 
individually. One of the difficulties we are 
going to have (of course I am exceedingly 
in favor of this proposition on general prin- 
ciples) is the expense of the stenographic 
fees under all these conditions. Now, how 
would that strike you? Mr. Taylor's sug- 
gestion is 7^ cents for the first folio, when 
not more than one copy is ordered by the 
same party, and for the second and each 
succeeding copy not exceeding 5 cents a folio 
of 100 words. Of course that may be too 
small, but it suggests the idea. 

Mr. Gillett: If they received a salary of 
$1,500 a year, I think 10 cents a folio would 
make a pretty good salary. 

Mr. Littlefeld: What would you think 
of a larger sum for the first copy and a 
smaller sum for the succeeding copies ? 

Mr. Irland : Where the copies are made 
at the same time ? 

Mr. Demming: Well, take the state of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, and we are al- 
lowed $10 per diem and 15 cents per 100 
words for transcripts. That is almost iden- 
tical with this. To-day when we are called 
upon to make additional copies, if they are 
for the same party, we always try to charge 
what is reasonable and just as between man 
and man ; and in that way we have had no 
difficulty in our state. This statute that we 
have in Pennsylvania has been embodied in 
our laws during the last seventeen years with- 
out any change whatever. 

Mr. Littlefield : Do your stenographers 
have salaries ? 

Mr. Demming : They are paid a per diem, 
except in the large cities. 

Mr. Parker: Would that per diem be 
good in some of these districts where a ste- 
nographer would only be occasionally re- 
quired ? 

Mr. Demming: We thought it would be 
fair to have this salary inserted, because in 
those small districts they have traveling ex- 
penses and do not have any in the larger 
cities, and that entails additional expense to 
every stenographer. 

Mr. Parker : There is a large class of 
cases in the district courts in which no sten- 
ographic report would be required and which 
is disposed of very quickly, is there not ? 

Mr. Demming : That is covered, I think, 
by the first section. 

Mr. Parker: It is per diem in Pennsyl- 
vania ? 
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Mr. Demming: Per diem, except in the 
large cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

Mr. Parker : Is it not so in New Jersey, 
also? 

Mr. Demming: I do not know so much 
about the practise in New Jersey, although I 
have reported in that state, and I have re- 
ported in over thirty states of the Union. 

Mr. Clayton : That is the rule in Florida. 

Mr. Parker : What is the practise in the 
other states? Do they generally give a salary 
or per diem ? 

Mr. Demming : They differ in regard to 
that. In some states it is a per diem al- 
together and in other states they have a fixt 
salary. 

Mr. Parker : Can you make an abstract of 
the facts as to this and send it in ? 

Mr. Littlefield: Giving what the con- 
ditions are in each state? 

Mr. Demming: I think so; but it would 
take some time to do that. 

Mr. Parker : It would be very valuable, 
because we know, of course, the salaries are 
different in different states of the Union. 

Mr. Clayton : I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine either one of these bills 
critically, but your proposition is to pay the 
stenographer a fixt salary of not less than 
$ 1 , 500 or over $3,000, and in addition thereto 
to pay for each transcript so much per folio ? 
Now he gets his salary, as I understand it, 
under your bill, and yet if the judge directs 
him to make a transcript of his notes he gets 
this extra ? 

Mr. Demming: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clayton : Besides his $1,500 salary? 

Mr. Demming: That is the intention of 
the bill, as I understand it. And that is the 
case in a number of states that we have in 
mind at this time. 

Mr. Clayton: Do you not think it would 
be well enough to pay him a small per diem 
salary and allow him pay for each folio that 
he transcribes? Do n*t you think that would 
be better than allowing him a salary of $1,500 
and paying him this in addition ? It seems 
to me that you are asking too much pay for 
the stenographer. 

Mr. Demming: Well, the stenographers in 
their private business will receive more money 
in the course of a year than they do under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LitTLEFiELD : This involves first-class 
men in the profession. 

Mr. Gillett: There are getting to be a 
great many of these first-class men. 



Mr. Clayton : In Florida, where Mr. 
Gillett and I have just been, we had a very 
competent court stenographer, and she gets 
$5 per day while she is at work. 

Mr. Gillett: And 10 cents per folio? 

Mr. Clayton: And so much a folio in 
addition to that ; but she gets no fixt annual 
salary. And it seems to me that is enough. 

Mr. Liitlefield: Let roe ask you this 
question: Would a proposition like this be 
practicable; say not more than $3,000 nor 
less than $1,500, or a per diem not exceeding 
$10 a day, to accommodate the courts to the 
conditions in which they find themselves? 
Of course, there are some circuit and district 
courts where the stenographer would be em- 
ployed all the time, and there are others where 
probably he would not be employed all the 
time. For instance, down with us I do not 
suppose that a stenographer of the district 
court would be employed — I know he would 
not be employed all the time, but perhaps a 
portion. If you strike out the limit of $1,500 
and not more than $3,000 per annum, or not 
more than $10 per diem, would that, in your 
judgment, be a reasonable, workable bill ? 

Mr. Demming: I think it would be rea- 
sonable. 

Mr. Littlefield : And whether or no, we 
are all anxious to have some proposition of 
this kind go. What do you think, Mr. Clay- 
ton, about that ? 

Mr. Gillett: You might as well say 
$3,000 — that means $3,ooo^and you can 
get all the good stenographers you want in 
the country for $1,800, and as good as you 
can find anywhere. 

Mr. Parker: Not in New York. In the 
city of New York they pay $3,000 or $4,000 
a year. 

Mr. Gillett: The fees are pretty large 
in our state, and you can get good stenogra- 
phers there for $1,800, and they are as good 
as they are anywhere else in the United 
States. 

Mr. Littlefield : I know personally you 
cannot get them in New York at that price. 
It cannot be done. 

Mr. Gillett : What is the reason ? 

Mr. Littlefield : Because men can get 
more pay. They demand it and they receive 
it. Go on and state your own idea. Mr. 
Demming ought to know about the question 
of fees. 

Mr. Demming : I have had an experience 
of over thirty years, and I reported such 
cases for the United States as the Credit 
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Mobilier, the Southern Election Fraud, and 
the Maxwell Land Grant cases. I want to 
add, furthennore, that I am not here from a 
selfish standpoint, because I am doing far 
better in my own line of work as a geologist 
and mineralogist than I am as a court re- 
porter. I have been gradually resigning my 
courts, notwithstanding that we are paid in 
Pennsylvania $10 a day and 15 cents a folio, 
because I am paid better outside; but as 
chairman of this committee I felt it my duty 
to come here and lay before this committee 
the facts as we have them. 

Mr. Littlefield: Suppose we made the 
limit f 2,000 — not exceeding ^2,000 — with 
a per diem not exceeding |io a day, or 
something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Demming: If you made the limit 
$2,000, you would have it $1,000 less than 
the limit fixt by some of the states in the 
large cities — Boston, New York, and some 
of the other cities of the Union. 

Mr. Gillett : That might be true in 
some of the large cities, but you are making 
a bill that increases it in the entire United 
States. 

Mr. Demming: And that lady that the 
gentleman has referred to, as soon as her 
ability becomes generally known, will not 
work long at $1,800 a year. She will com- 
mand a higher rate for her services, and then 
they will have to secure somebody else. That 
will be the result, because stenographers that 
are considered Ai stenographers are in de- 
mand all the time at or above the rates we 
suggest should appear in this bill ; and I 
think that the United States government 
should have as good stenographers in their 
courts as are to be had in the state courts, if 
not better. 

Mr. Gillett : Will this bill give a stenog- 
rapher to each of the circuit courts, and to 
all the district courts, and to the circuit court 
of appeals ? 

Mr. Demming : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gillett: How many have you fig- 
ured out that would be ? 

Mr. Demming : I have not gone over it. 

A Voice : Not the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Qillett : How many circuit courts 
and district courts are there ? 

Mr. Clayton : That bill, in the first para- 
graph, contains the following: *< That every 
judge of a United States district court may, 
for the purpose of perpetuating the testimony 
and proceedings therein, appoint a competent 
stenographic reporter, who shall be known 



as the official reporter of said court. ' ' That 
seems to contemplate an official reporter in 
each judicial district. That is Mr. Little- 
field's bill, and Mr. Taylor's bill is the same. 

Mr. Gillett : Does that provide for the 
circuit court? 

Mr. Clayton: For the circuit court in 
that district. 

Mr. Gillett : Suppose they are held to- 
gether ? 

Mr. Demming : I have a proposed amend- 
ment for that, and I will read it, with your 
permission, to be added at the end of sec- 
tion 4: 

Provided^ That where a district court and circuit 
court are sitting concurrently, payments shall be made 
to the additional stenographer in the same manner and 
at the same rate as to the permanently-appointed steno- 
graphic reporter. 

Mr. Gillett: What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Demming : When this additional ste- 
nographer is called in, that he shall be paid 
in the extra court at the same rate for his 
services as paid the regularly appointed ste- 
nographer. 

Mr. Gillett : His service ends when his 
duties end ? 

Mr. Demming : When his service ends his 
duties end ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clayton : Now, if you will pardon 
me, Mr. Taylor's bill in section 4 fixes the 
compensation of the stenographic reporter at 
an annual salary of not less than % i , 500 and 
not more than $3,000, and in addition to his 
salary he may charge and receive from any 
party desiring a copy of said transcript of 
stenographic notes not exceeding 71^ cents a 
folio. Don't you think if you would strike 
out the words "three thousand'* and let it 
be a salary of $1,500 per annum, and in 
addition to his salary the official reporter may 
charge and receive from any party desiring a 
copy of said transcript of stenographic notes, 
not exceeding 10 cents a folio of 100 words, 
that would be a fair compensation? 

Mr. Demming: It would not be in the 
large cities, because the stenographers who 
are employed there — not in the United States 
courts officially — are paid 25 cents a folio of 
100 words. 

Mr. Irland: If Colonel Demming will par- 
don me just one suggestion, the difficulty here 
is to reconcile the actual conditions in the 
large cities, where the courts sit ptactically 
all the time, and in the smaller places, where 
they do not sit, perhaps, more than sixty 
days in the year. 
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Mr. Clayton : Let me ask you on that 
line : An expert stenographer at work all the 
time, and the court sitting all the time in 
these cities, how many folios can he report 
and transcribe in a day ? 

Mr. Irland: He cannot transcribe any 
himself at all, because the actual note-taking 
is all that he can possibly do. He is com- 
pelled, just as every other shorthand reporter 
with any considerable business is compelled, 
to employ assistants to do the typewriting. 

Mr. Clayton : Then how much can he 
report and, with the aid of a typewriter, put 
into type? How many folios in a day? 

Mr. Irland : One hundred and fifty folios 
would be a very large average, and he would 
have to pay about half of the lo cents to his 
assistant. I was a court reporter 

Mr. Clayton : Figure that up for me. 

Mr. Irland : It would make $7.50 for his 
work, and in order to do that (and I speak 
from actual experience; I was a court re- 
porter in a court that sat two hundred days 
in a year, for ten years, before I came here), 
and in order to keep up daily copy in a case 
of that kind, a case that is running for a 
week, and then another case right after that 
for another week, or where the court is con- 
tinuously in session, the court reporter in 
order to earn that average of $7.50 or $10 a 
day for copying has got to work until 2 or 3 
.o'clock in the morning. That is what I did. 

Now, take it in Washington, where there 
are no official reporters in the courts. I 
know, so there is not any mistake about it, 
what they get here. All the work here is 
what is called ** daily copy ** work, and that 
is the expensive woik. There is no per diem 
here at all, and the reporting is paid for at 
the rate of 25 cents a hundred words. The 
reporter goes into court and takes the testi- 
mony. He gets no per diem, but is paid 25 
cents a hundred words. Now, in order to 
protect the litigant from the expense of em- 
ploying a reporter this provision for an 
annual salary at the expense of the United 
States ought to be allowed. If the reporter 
is guaranteed, say, $2,000 or $2,500 or 
$3,000 — $3,000 would be the limit 

Mr. Gillett: How do you know they 
would not put it at that salary all over the 
country ? 

Mr. Irland: To meet that difficulty it 
seems to me Mr. Littlefield's suggestion of an 
alternative per diem of $10 a day in the dis- 
tricts where the business is less would be all 
right. Now there are places in the United 



States where $1,500 a year would be a fair 
compensation, but take it in the city of New 
York, or the city of Chicago, or in the city 
of Detroit (where they try much of the ad- 
miralty business of the Great Lakes); it would 
be utterly impossible to get men of the highest 
ability at anything like that compensation. 

The oldest reporting law in the United 
States is the law for the state of New York. 
They have had official reporters there in the 
supreme court, which is a nisi prius court, for 
more than thirty- five years, and there the 
system works very well. They are paid an 
annual salary of $2,500 a year, and they get 
not exceeding 10 cents a folio for writing the 
copy out within a reasonable time after the 
trial of a case. 

Mr. Littlefield : Two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars in New York ? 

Mr. Irland : Two thousand five hundred 
dollars for all the supreme court reporters in 
New York. And where the copy is desired 
within an unreasonable time — that is, the 
next morning or that afternoon 

Mr. Gillett : A daily transcript ? 

Mr. Irland : A daily copy, a daily tran- 
script, the law provides for a rate agreed 
upon between the parties ; and the practise 
in the city of New York is, for daily copies, 
20 to 25 cents a folio. 

Mr. Littlefield : It is a terrible strain 
on the stenographer to keep up the reporting 
day after day. 

Mr. Irland : There is not any doubt about 
that ; and the practical effect of that in the 
large cities is that the official stenographer is 
simply the head of a firm, and he has to 
share his earnings with two or three other 
men. In the country districts, in the smaller 
circuits — as, for instance, in Florida — there 
is no such condition as that ; there is no 
necessity for anything of that kind. That 
is the reason why it seems to me, offhand — 
and I have no authority to speak for anybody 
except myself, as a former court reporter — 
that that alternative would work well, pro- 
vided the judge could make the appointment 
on that basis. But in New York or Chicago 
he could not make it, possibly, on that 
basis. 

Mr. Littlefield: Could not we reduce 
this in safety to $2,500 instead of $3,000? 

Mr. Irland : The stenographer in the 
surrogate court in New York City is paid a 
salary of $3,500. 

Mr. Gillett : How much are the judges 
paid there? 
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Mr. Irland : I do not know ; but the sal- 
ary is large. 

Mr. Clayton : What would be a fair com- 
pensation for a competent court reporter per 
year in the states that you speak of? 

Mr. Irland: Well, I had the reputation 
of being a competent court reporter before I 
came here, and my net earnings were about 
$3,500 ayesLT, 

Mr. Littlefield : Your net earnings? 

Mr. Irland : Yes ; after I paid all my 
expenses. Of course, it varied from year to 
year. 

Mr. Littlefield : Did you have a salary ? 

Mr. Irland: I had a salary of $2,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Gillett : And you made J 1,500 from 
outside work ? 

Mr. Irland : Yes. 

Mr. Gillett : The daily transcripts ? 

Mr. Irland: The daily transcripts and 
the incidental business that came in ; but in 
order to do that I employed one or two assist- 
ants and paid them out of my own pocket. I 
netted $3,500 a year. As I say, the court of 
which I was a reporter sat about two hundred 
days in the year, and it was a continuous 
grind from the ist day of September until the 
I St day of July, and sometimes it ran right 
through the summer. 

Mr. Littlefield : And fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day ? 

Mr. Irland : Yes, sir. I have not a 
particle of interest in this thing, except I 
know that the states that pay a good, fair 
compensation have a splendid body of court 
reporters. Now, in New York it works this 
way : The same man is continued as the offi- 
cial reporter right on, year after year. There 
is not anybody trying to displace him, be- 
cause the men who can actually do fine work 
are rather limited in number. A case is tried 
in court in New York, and years afterwards 
there is a second trial. A witness is dead 
or is absent, and it is agreed by the counsel 
that the official stenographer may read the 
notes of the former trial, practically as a 
deposition. 

Now, if there was no official reporter, or 
if it had been a per diem arrangement, so 
that it was one stenographer now and another 
stenographer the next time, that would be 
impossible. One of the most valuable things 
about the official system is to have a perma- 
nent record, not a record that need be writ- 
ten out, but can be written out any time 
anybody wants it. Now, in the court I used 



to know about personally, not more than one 
page in five, I suppose, of what I took was 
actually written out. I took full notes of 
every proceeding in the court from one year's 
end to another, and then ten years afterwards 
(I have had applications since I have been 
down here), ten years after cases were tried 
the notes can be written out. The shorthand 
notes of one reporter cannot, as a rule, be 
read by another person ; but with the same 
reporter right along they are just as much a 
record of their kind, and just as certain, and 
just as accessible as the records in the clerk's 
office. The difficulty in making the folio 
rate low would be that in places like New 
York and Chicago, and other large cities, 
you simply could not get the work done by 
men who could go in and make the kind of 
a report that would be satisfactory to lawyers 
accustomed to the daily use of a reporter. 

Mr. Parker : Would it be safer to leave 
the compensation to the judge ? 

Mr. Littlefield : Do you mean the salary 
to be fixt? 

Mr. Parker : Such salary or per diem to 
be fixt by the judge. Would that not meet 
the needs of the community better than by 
naming a maximum ? 

Mr. Irland : I do not think there is any 
doubt about that, and I think that the only 
objection to that is the house of representa- 
tives would not pass any such bill as that, 
because they would be afraid of the judge. 
I have no doubt that the judges themselves, 
who see the work, and know just what the 
conditions are, could fix the compensation 
more fairly thaii anybody else. 

Mr. Alexander: What is the objection 
to the system as it is now ? 

Mr. Irland : The objection to the system 
as it is now is, that in the courts of the 
United States there are no official reporters. 
Now, take it in the courts in Washington and 
in the courts in New York City. 

Mr. Alexander: What is the trouble? 
Do not the litigants get along all right ? 

Mr. Irland : It costs the litigants more 
than it will under this system. They have 
to pay in New York City and here 25 cents 
a folio for what they get out, and it some- 
times costs from $75 to J125 a day. 

Mr. Littlefield : They have got to have 
an agreement between themselves to share the 
expense, or one party has to pay the whole 
of it. 

( TV ig continufd.] 
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PHONBTIC SHORTHAND. 

[In the Corresponding Style.] 
The Art of the Stage-manager. 
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[In the Brief Reporting Style. See page 194.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

Is there any difference, but in words, between tak- 
ing the* office from a judge and removing a judge from 
the* office ? Do you not indirectly accomplish the end 
which you' admit is prohibited ? I will not say, that it 
is* the sole intention of the supporters of the bill before^ 
us, to remove the circuit judges from their offices ; but* 
I will say, that they establish a precedent which wilF 
enable worse men than themselves to make use of the' 
legislative power, for that purpose, upon any occasion. 
If it' be constitutional to vacate the office, and in that 
way" to dismiss the judge, can there be a question as" 
to the power to re-create the office and fill it" with 
another man ? Repeal to-day the bill of the last'' ses- 
sion, and the circuit judges are no longer in office.** 
To morrow rescind this repealing act (and no one will 
doubt*' the right to do it), and no effect is produced'* 
but the removal of the judges. To suppose that such*^ 
a case may occur is no vagary of imagination. The** 
thing has been done, shamelessly done, in a neighbor- 
ing state". The judges there held their offices upon 
the same tenure*® with the judges of the United States. 
Three of them'* were obnoxious to the men in power. 
The judicial law** of the state was repealed, and 
immediately re-enacted, without a" veil being thrown 
over the transaction. The obnoxious men were** 
removed, their places supplied with new characters, and 
the other** judges were reappointed. Whatever soph- 
istry may be able to show** in theory, in practise there 
never will be found a*' difference in the exercise of the 
powers of removing a*' judge and of vacating his office. 



The question which we** are now considering 
depends upon the provisions contained in the'® constitu- 
tion. It is an error of the committee, upon plain" 
subjects to search for reasons very profound. Upon the 
present'* subject the strong provisions of the constitution 
are so obvious," that no eye can overlook them. They 
have been repeatedly'* cited, and as long as the question 
stated is under" discussion they must be reiterated. 
There are two prominent provisions'* to which I now 
particularly allude. First, the judges shall'' hold their 
offices during good behavior. Second, their compensa- 
tion shall'* not be diminisht during their continuance in 
office. These are" provisions so clearly understood 
upon the first impression, that their*® meaning is rather 
obscured than illustrated by argument. What is*' 
meant and what has been universally understood by the 
tenure** of ** good behavior? " A tenure for life, if the 
judge*' commit no misdemeanor. It is so understood 
and exprest in** England, and so it has always been 
received and admitted** in this country. The express 
provision, then, of the constitution,** defines the tenure 
of a judge' s office ; a tenure during*' life. How is that 
tenure expressly qualified? By the good** behavior of 
the judge. Is the tenure qualified by any** other 
express condition or limitation? No other. As the 
tenure*® is express, as but one express limitation is 
imposed upon'* it, can it be subject to any other limi- 
tation not'* derived from necessary implication? 
If any material provision in the" constitution can 
in no other manner be satisfied, than b3r'* subject- 
ing the tenure of this office to some new condition,** 
I will then admit that the tenure is subject to** the 
condition. 

Gentlemen have ventured to point out a provision" 
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iMrhich they conceived fumisht this necessary implication. 
They refer to*' the power given to Congress from time 
to time to^ establish courts inferior to the supreme 
<x>urt. If this power** cannot be exercised without 
racating the offices of existing judges,*' I will concede 
that those offices may be vacated. But** on this head 
there can be no controversy. The power** has been, 
and at all times may be, exercised, without** vacating 
the office of any judge. It was so exercised** at the last 
session of Congress ; and I surely do** not now dispute 
the right of gentlemen to establish as*' many new 
courts as they may deem expedient. The power** to 
establish new courts does not, therefore, necessarily 
imply a** power to abolish the offices of existing 
judges, because the'*' existence of those offices does not 
prevent an execution of the power. 

The clause in the constitution to which I'* have just 
alluded, has fumisht to gentlemen their famous 
position,'* that, though you cannot remove a judge from 
his office,'* you may take the office fix)m the judge. 
Though I'* should be in order, I will not call this a'* 
quibble, but I shall attempt, in the course of the" 
argument, yet more clearly to prove that it is one.'* I 
do not contend that you cannot abolish an empty'^ 
office ; but the point on which I rely is, that*° you can 
do no act which impairs the independence of" a judge. 
When gentlemen assert that the office may be** vacated, 
notwithstanding the incumbency of the judge, do they 
consider** that they beg the very point which is in contro- 
versy ?•♦ The office cannot be vacated without violating 
the express provision** of the constitution in relation to 
the tenure. 

The judge** is to hold the office during good 
behavior. Does he*' hold it when it is taken from him ? 
Has the** constitution said, that he shall hold the office 
during good** behavior, unless Congress shall deem it 
expedient to abolish the*** office ? If this limitation has 
been omitted, what authority have^' we to make it a 
part of the constitution ? 

The^ second plain, unequivocal provision on this 
subject is, that the'* compensation of the judge shall not 
be diminisht during the'* time he continues in office. 
This provision is directly leveled** at the power of the 
legislature. They alone could reduce** the salary. 
Could this provision have any other design than" to 
place the judge out of the power of Congress ?** And 
yet how imperfect and how absurd the plan! You" 
cannot reduce a part of the compensation ; but you 
may*^ extinguish the whole. What is the sum of this 
notable'^' reasoning ? You cannot remove a judge 
from the office ; but*** you may take the office from the 
judge. You cannot**** take the compensation from the 
judge ; but you may separate**** the judge from the com- 
pensation. 

If your constitution cannot resist'*** reasoning like 
this, then indeed is it waste paper. 

I'* will here turn aside in order to consider a" 
variety'**' of arguments drawn from different sources, on 
which gentlemen on'** the other side have placed a 
reliance. I know of*** no order in which they can be 
clast, and I"* shall, therefore, take them up as I meet 
with them'" on my notes. It was urged by the honor- 
able member"* from Virginia, to whom I have so 
frequently referred, that"* what was created by law 
might by law be annihilated. "* In the application of 
his principle he disclosed views which,"* I believe, 
have not been contemplated by gentlemen of his"* party. 
He was industrious to show, that not only the'" inferior 
courts but the supreme court derives its existence from"* 
law. The president and legislature exist under the 



constitution. They"' came into being without the aid 
of a law. But'*** though the constitution said there 
should be a supreme court, '^' no judges could exist till 
the court was organized by'** a law. This argument, I 
presume, was pusht to this*** extent, in order to give 
notice to the judges of** the supreme court of their fate, 
and to bid them'** prepare for their end. I shall not 
attempt to discriminate*** between the tenure of the 
offices of the judges of" the supreme and inferior 
courts. Congress has power to organize'** both descrip- 
tions of courts, and to limit the number of*** judges ; 
but they have no power to limit or define'** the tenure 
of office. Congress creates the office ; the president'*' 
appoints the officer ; but it is neither under Congress 
nor"* the president, but under the constitution, that the 
judge claims '**to hold the office during good behavior. 
The principle asserted'** does not in tWs case apply ; 
the tenure of office'** is not created by law, and if the 
truth of** the principle were admitted, it would not 
follow, that the'*' tenure of the office might be vacated 
by law. But*** the principle is not sound. I will show 
a variety'" of cases which will prove its fallacy. 
Among the obnoxious'*** measures of the late adminis- 
tration, was the loan of five**' millions, which was 
funded at eight per centum. The loan'** was created 
by a law and funded by a law.'^ Is the gentleman 
prepared to say, that this debt, which*** was funded by 
a law of the former legislature, may'** be extinguisht by 
a law of the present? Can you,*** by calling the 
interest of this debt exorbitant and usurious,'*' justify 
the reduction of it ? Gentlemen admit that the salary'** 
of a judge, though establisht by a law, cannot be**' 
diminisht by a law. The same thing must be allowed'*" 
with respect to the salary of the president. Sir, the**' 
true principle is, that one legislature may repeal the 
act*** of a former, in cases not prohibited by the consti- 
tution.*** The correct question therefore is, whether 
the legislature are not*** forbidden, by the constitution, 
to abridge the tenure of a'** judicial office. 

In order to avoid cases of a nature'** similar to those 
which I have put, the gentleman from'*' Kentucky 
[Mr. Davis], and after him the gentleman from Virginia, 
endeavored to'** draw a distinction between laws exe- 
cuted and laws executory. 

The'** distinction was illustrated by reference to the 
case of a'*** state admitted by a law into the union. 
Here it'** is said the law is executed, zxA functus officio^ 
and'** if you repeal it, still the state renuuns a member'** 
of the union. But it was askt by the gentleman'** from 
Kentucky, Supposint; a law made to admit a state*** 
into the union at a future time, before the time"* of ad- 
mission arrived, could not the law be repealed? I**' 
will answer the question to the satisfaction of the gentle- 
man'** by stating a case which exists. By an ordinance 
of*** Congress, in the year 1787, Congress ordained,*'** 
that when the population within the limits of a state*'* 
within the Northwestern Territory should amount to 
sixty thousand souls,"* the district should be admitted 
as a member of the"* union. Will the gentleman 
venture to doubt as to this"* case? Would he dare to 
tell the people of this"* country, that Congress had the 
power to disfranchise them ? 

The"* law, in the case I refer to, is executory, 
though'" the event upon which it is to take effect is"* 
limited by population, and not by time. 

But, sir, if*" there were anything in the principle, it 
has no influence'** upon the case to which it has been 
applied. A**' law has created the office of a judge ; the 
judge'** has been appointed, and the office filled. The 
law is*** therefore executed, and upon the very distinc- 
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don of the gentleman, '•^ cannot be repealed. The law, 
fixing the compensation, is executory, '•* and so is that 
which establishes the salary of the'** president; but 
though executory, they cannot be repealed. The dis- 
tinction,**' therefore, is idle, and leaves the question 
upon the ground'** of the repeal being permitted or pro- 
hibited by the constitution.'*' I shall now advert, sir, 
to an argument urged with"** great force, and not a little 
triumph, by the honorable*'' member from Virginia. 
This argument is derived from the word"* "hold*' in 
the expression, the judge shall hold his office''* during 
good behavior. It is considered as correlated to ten- 
ure."* The gentleman remarks, that the constitution 
provides, that the president"' shall nominate the judge 
to his office, and when approved*** by the senate, shall 
commission him. It is hence inferred,''' that as the 
president nominates and conmiissions the judge, the*'* 
judge holds the office of the president ; and that when*" 
the constitution provides, that the tenure of the office 
shall** be during good behavior, the provision applies 
to the president,**' and restrains the power which other- 
wise would result in consequence*** of the offices being 
holden of him, to remove uie*^ judges at will. This is 
an argument, sir, which I*^ should have thought that 
honorable member would have been the**' last person 
upon this floor to have adopted. It not*** only imputes 
to the president royal attributes, but prerogatives de- 
rived*^ from the rude doctrines of the feudal law. 
Does the*** gentleman mean to contend, that the presi- 
dent of these states,**' like the monarch of England, is 
the fountain of honor,*"* of justice, and of office? Does 
he mean to contend,*" that the courts are the presi- 
dent's courts, and the judges*** the presideqt*s judges? 
Does he mean to say, sir, that*" the chief magistrate 
is always supposed to be present in*'* these courts, and 
that the judges are but the images*" of his justice ? To 
serve the paltry purposes of this*'* argument^ would the 
gentleman be willing to infuse into ou^" constitution the 
vital spirit of the feudal doctrines? He does"'* not be- 
lieve, he cannot believe, that when the word *• hold *'*'' 
was employed, any reference was had to its feudal im- 
port.**^ The language of the constitution furnishes no 
support to this**' feudal argument. These officers are 
not called the judges of*** the president, but the judges 
of the United States. Thejr*** are a branch of the gov- 
ernment equally important, and designed*** to be co-or- 
dinate with the president If, sir, because the*** presi- 
dent nominates to office, and commissions, the office is 
held*** of him, for a stronger reason, where by patent 
he**' mnts lands of the United States, the lands are 
held*^ of him. And upon the grantee's d3ring without 
heirs, the*** lands would escheat not to the United 
States, but to*^ the president In England, the tenure 
of lands and offices*" is derived from the same prin- 
ciple. All lands are held*** mediately or immediately 
of the crown, because they are supposed**' to have 
been originally acauired from the personal grant of*** 
the monarch. It is the same of office, as the*** king is 
supposed to be the source of all offices.*** Having the 
power to grant, he has a right to**' define the terms of 
the grant. These terms constitute the*** tenure. When 
the terms fail, the tenure ceases, and the*" object of the 
grant reverts to the grantor. This gentleman**** has 
charged others with monarchical tendencies ; but never 
have I**' before witnest an attempt so bold and strong 
to incorporate*** in our constitution a rank monarchical 
principle. If, sir, the*** principle of our constitution 
on this subject be republican, and*** not monarchical, 
and the judges hold their offices of the*** United States, 
and not of the president, then the application*** of his 



argument has all the force against the gentleman,^' 
which he designed it should have against his adversaries. 
For*** if the office be held of the United States, and»^ 
the tenure of good behavior was designed to restrain 
the**** power of those of whom the office was holden, 
it**' will follow, that it was the intention to restrain 
the*** power of the United Stotes. 

We have been told by*** gentlemen, that the prin- 
ciples we advocated tended to establish a*** sinecure 
system in the country. Sir, I am as little*** disposed to 
be accessory to the establishment of such a*** system, as 
any gentleman on this floor. But let me**' ask how 
this system is to be produced. We establisht*** judicial 
offices, to which numerous and important duties were 
assigned.**' A compensation has been allowed to the 
judges, which no**® one will say is immoderate, or dis- 
proportioned to the service**' to be rendered. These 
gentlemen first abolish the duties of** the offices, then 
call the judges pensioners, and afterwards accuse*** as of 
establishing sinecures. There are no pensioners at 
present;*** if there should be any, they will be the 
creatures*** of this law. I have ever considered it as 
a*** sound and moral maxim, that no one should avail 
himself**' of his own wrong. It is a maxim, whi^ 
ought*** to be equally obligatory upon the public as 
upon the**' private man. In the present case, the 
judge offers you*'® his service. You cannot say it is not 
worth the*'* money you pay for it You refuse to ac- 
cept the*'* service ; and after engaging to pay him 
while he continued*'* to perform the service, you deny 
him his compensation, bontuse*'* he neglects to render 
services which you have prevented him*'* from perform- 
ing. Was injustice ever more flagrant? Surely, sir, 
the*'* judges are innocent If we did wrong, why 
should they*" be punisht and disgraced? They did not 
pass the obnoxious*'* law ; they did not create the 
offices ; they had no*" participation in the guilty busi- 
ness ; but they were invited, upon*** the faith of gov- 
ernment, to renounce their private professions, to*** re- 
linquish the emolument of other employments and to 
enter into*** the service of the United States, who en- 
gaged to retain*** them during their lives, if they were 
guilty of no*** misconduct. 

— 2841 words. 
[ To b€ continued.^ 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Phonographic Monthly^ which has been 
under the editorship and proprietorship of 
James G. Hendry, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
has been taken over by Al. Munro-Peebles, 
proprietor of the Phono. Company, Elgin, 
Scotland, and will hereafter issue from that 
place. Mr. Munro-Peebles is not new to the 
work, having been editor of the Phonogra- 
pher some years ago. He still maintains his 
high skill in lithographic transfer- writing, and 
his work represents the highest grade of ex- 
cellence in this peculiarly- difficult method of 
reproducing shorthand notes. The Monthly 
is printed entirely in phonography, and its 
subject matter is so varied that each reader 
may find in it what he most needs or likes. 
The annual subscription price is 2s. 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM.— /V£;w the Herald, June 12,— 
The regular meeting of the Birmingham Stenographers* 
Association was held at 618 North Nineteenth street 
last Thursday evening, June 9. A very enthusiastic 
crowd was present, and much interest was demon- 
strated. Seven stenographers applied for membership. 
The plans of the association were fully dtscust, and 
all promtst to do everything possible to work up a live 
and active membership, one that would be beneficial to 
employers, as well as mutually helpful to members. 

The objects of this association are professional and 
educational, and it is the desire of the promoters to 
co-operate with employer and employee in an endeavor 
to raise the standard of competency of Birmingham 
stenographers. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— />y;w the AWw, Afay 14.— 
The Indianapolis Stenographers' and Bookkeepers' 
Association received six new applications for member- 
ship at its meeting last night at the Denison Hotel. 
Various forms of entertainment to arouse general inter- 
est in the association have been discust, but it is 
probable that the first of these entertainments will be in 
the form of an old-fashioned spelling- match. As ste- 
nographers, as a class, have been much maligned in 
regard to their ability, or inability, to spell, such a 
form of entertainment surely would prove instructive as 
well as entertaining to the general public. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK.— />-<?w M^ Journal, Juuej.^The 
op»en meeting of the Stenographers* and Typewriters' 
Society last evening, in Florence Hall, was well at- 
tended, and the audience listened to the addtess by a 
director of the shorthand colleges in strong advocacy of 
organization. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS. — From the XciVSj June 7. — \joqs\ ste- 
nographers met last night in the forty-fourth district 
court room and formed the Dallas Stenographers' As- 
sociation. Mrs. Hope Harrison Hawkins, of Austin, 
secretary of the Texas Stenographers' Association, was 
present, and assisted in the organizing. T. C. Eades 
was selected for president ; W. T. Pace, vice-president ; 
Miss Hora Deichman, secretary ; and J. P. Archer, 
treasurer. The president appointed a committee on 
constitution and by laws, to report at the next meeting 
of the body. Mrs. Hawkins was invited to be an 
ofificer of the association, but declined, saying that 



Dallas has good enoug!i material of her own to admin- 
ister the affairs of the organization. 

After passing a resolution inviting all stenographers 
of the city to attend the next meeting and to become 
members of the body, adjournment was taken until 
Saturday night at eight o'clock, when the second meet- 
ing will be held in the same place as the first. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE QVX\.-From the Herald, Afay 24, 
— The first social of the stenographers was held Satur- 
day evening in the Barnacle, and proved a most enjoy- 
able affair. The hall was handsomely decorated for 
the occasion. There was a musical program, cards, 
and refreshments. The organization contemplates giv- 
ing an excursion in the near future, and also opening 
club-rooms down town. 

From the News, May 28. — The Stenographers* Club 
held its first meeting last night, in the new rooms at 
327 Constitution building, when these officers where 
elected for the ensuing year: President, I. M. Pett; 
vice-president. Miss Daisy Wolfgang ; recording secre- 
tary. Miss Minnie L. Allen ; corresponding secretary, 
A. L. Johnson ; treasurer, J. Harvey Ashby ; chairman 
program committee. Miss Mildred Lange ; press agent, 
A. E. Margette. 



LEGAL AND OPPICIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN JOSE. — /Vtfw the Mercury, June <?. — On 
motion, it is on roll-call ordered that the office of 
stenographer for the justices' courts be declared vacant, 
the vote being as follows : 

Ayes — Supervisors Austin, Stem, Rea, and Knowles. 
Noes — Supervisor Roll. 

On motion, -the board proceeds to appoint a stenog- 
rapher for the justices' courts, and a ballot being taken, 
Mabel Phelps receives four votes and H. A. Blanchard 
one vote. Mabel Phelps having received a majority of 
all votes cast is, by the chairman, declared appointed 
stenographer to the justices' courts. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE.— /^r(7w the Courier-Journal, June 
4. — John Cassilly, official stenographer of the criminal 
branch of the Jefferson circuit court, has been reap- 
pointed by Judge Pryor, and took the oath of office 
yesterday. Mr. Cassilly has held the place for four 
years, and his new term of office is for the same length 
of time. 
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LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE.— /-V^w the Neiu Orleans (La.) 
Picayune^ June 2, — A stenographers' law, providing 
for the appointment and compensation of an official 
stenographer for each judicial district in the state, looks 
pretty certain. After being in the hands of a sub com- 
mittee for a week. House judiciary committee, section 
A, reported favorably on the following bill to day : 

Section I. Be it enacted, That there may be appointed for 
each judicial district of this state, by the judge thereof, an 
official stenographer, who shall be sworn as such, and who 
may be removed at any lime by said judge, at his pleasure, or 
shall be removed upon the written request of a majority of the 
resident licenst attorneys at-law of the district; provided, 
that injudicial districts where there are two or more judges, 
each judge may appoint an official stenographer. 

Sec. a. That it shall be the duty of said official stenog- 
rapher to attend all sessions of the district court, to report 
and transcribe all the testimony in preliminary examinations, 
in criminal trials, in all civil cases where an appeal might lie, 
and all judgments and decrees of the district court, and 
to perform such additional official duties as the judge may 
prescribe. He shall furnish, free of charge, one carbon copy 
of every transcript made by him, to be filed in the record 
of each case. He shall also furnish additional copies if 
required, and shall "be entitled to charge therefor at the rate 
of three cents for each folio of 100 words. He shall file, in 
the office of the clerk of the court, the original memoranda 
of all shorthand notes reported by him. 

Sec. 3. That the salary of the said official stenographer 
shall be the sum of $1,500 per annum, payable monthly, on 
the stenographer's own warrant, duly approved by the judge, 
which salary shall be prorated, as nearly as may be, by the 
district judge or judges, at least once in each year, among the 
parishes in the district, according to the amount of service 
rendered by the official stenographer in each parish. There 
shall be taxt as costs, in all civil matters where an appeal 
might lie, i\^ cents for each folio of 100 words reported 
ana transcribed, to be collected from the party cast, by the 
clerks of district courts^ who shall have, for the collection of 
said fees, the same rights and remedies as are provided 
by law for the collection of fees of clerks and sheriffs; 
provided, that in cases where no transcript is required, the 
same fees as above shall be taxt. The said fees thus collected 
shall be paid over, quarterly, by the clerks of the district 
courts to the treasurer of the parish wherein the same were 
taxt; provided, that all fees over and above the amount 
necessary to reimburse the parishes for the salary of the 
official stenographer shall be paid to the official stenographer 
by the parish treasurer at the end of each fiscal year. 

Sec, 4. That in judicial districts composed of only one 
parish, whenever the clerk of court is himself a competent 
stenographer, he shall be entitled to be appointed official ste- 
nographer by preference. 

Sec. 5. Tnat the official stenographer shall furnish bond 
in the sum of $1,000, with good and solvent surety, to the 
satisfaction of the district judge, in favor of the governor of 
the state, conditioned to pay any damage which any litigant 
may suffer by reason of said official stenographer's incom- 
petency, lack of skill, or negligence. 

MONTANA. 

HELENA. —/>tfw 76 Pacific Reporter, JSS- — 
At the hearing on, and in support of, a motion to strike 
the statement of the case and bill of exceptions from 
the files, in York vs. Steward, it was made to appear 
that counsel for the defendants had incorporated in the 
statement and bill of exceptions a transcript of the 
evidence obtained from some other person than the 
official stenographer, instead of a transcript prepared by 
him from his notes. This fact, made to appear by the 
testimony of the official stenographer, was the sole 
ground of the motion, and the basis of the action of the 
court, which entered an order striking the statement and 
bill from the files, though it also appeared from this 
witness' statement that the transcript was substantially 
correct. The court proceeded upon the theory that, 
in the preparation of bills of exception and statements, 
the parties must use transcripts of the evidence furnisht 
by the official stenographer, and that he is the only 
source from which they may be obtained. This view, 
the supreme court of Montana says, is erroneous. 



The duties of the official stenographer are prescribed in 
the Code of Civil Procedure (sections 370-377). While 
he is required to attend all sittings of the court, and 
to take full notes of all proceedings had thereat, and 
must file with the clerk his notes of such proceedings, 
besides an extended copy of the rulings, deduons, 
and opinions of the court, and the exceptions taken 
during the trial, which, together with any copies 
furnisht by him to the parties or their counsel, is 
deemed prima facie correct ; no obligation rests upon 
litigants to resort to him as the only authentic source 
from whom such copies may be obtained. The right 
to rely upon him is granted under these provisions of 
the statute, and he may be compelled to perform the 
resulting duty to furnish copies upon proper applica- 
tion ; yet, there is no provision therein requiring the 
parties to use such copies only. Counsel may take 
their own notes, or, for that purpose, have in attend- 
ance their private stenographer. The only obligation 
resting upon them is to furnish a correct narrative 
of the proceedings. This the judge may require, or, 
upon failure, reS:se his certificate. It is his duly, 
however, to examine the bill or statement when sub- 
mitted to him, and to settle it by his certificate after 
he has stricken out all redundant matters, and ascer- 
tained, to his own satisfaction, that it truly represents 
the objections and exceptions as briefly as may be, 
or presents a true statement of the case. After a bill 
or statement is once settled and filed, it becomes 
a part of the record, not subject to correction, except 
upon a showing that some mistake has been committed 
in it whereby it fails to present the truth. In such 
case, it should be corrected and not stricken from the 
files. In this case, no showing was made in support 
of the motion that the bill and statement did not spemk 
the truth. On the contrary, it appeared to be sub- 
stantially correct. The court had no power to strike it 
from the files. 

NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN. — /v-f^w the Philadelphia {Pa,) En- 
quirer^ June ^. — George W. Black, for the past six- 
teen years court stenographer of Camden county, has 
been appointed stenographer to Vice-chancellor Lind- 
ley M. Garrison, who will assume the duties of his 
office in Jersey City on June 15. Mr. Black will, in all 
probability, remove to Jersey City. 

It is likely that Edwin H. Berry, a partner of Mr. 
Black, will be appointed court stenographer for Camden 
county. This appointment will be made by Supreme 
Court Justice Garrison, a brother to the new vice-chan- 
cellor. 

NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.— /r^/;/ the Times, June 8.—\ com- 
munication, signed by Municipal Court Judges Otto W. 
Volger and Clark H. Hammond, asking that the court 
stenographers be placed in the exempt class, was received 
by the civil service commission and read at its meeting 
last night. The judges desire to have their stenogra- 
phers act in the capacity of secretary and confidential 
man. The revised city charter allows this. The matter 
\eas laid on the table for a week. 

OHIO. 

CHILLICOTHE.— i^row the Register, May j/.— 
Mrs. Kate L. Harris, of Cincinnati, who was brought 
here by Judge Wiggins, to day definitely decided to 
accept the position of official court stenographer of 
Ross county, and was therefore appointed for one year, 
commencing April 27, at a salary of $600 per annum. 
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Frank Cook. 



There is a coincidence in the appointment, for Mrs. 
Harris was first named as stenographer for the United 
States court at Cincinnati, on April 27. 

In addition to the salary named by the county, she 
receives additional compensation for record work when- 
ever it is desired. 

CINCINNATI.— /r^/« the Commercial Tribune, 
May 27, — The common 
pleas court, in joint session 
yesterday, Judge Caldwell 
presiding, announced the 
appointment of official court 
stenographers. 

Frank Cook, a former 
member of the House of 
Representatives, was ap- 
pointed chief stenographer 
at an annual salary of $2,- 
000. In addition, the law 
allows him eight cents per 
page of one hundred words 
for making transcripts of 
testimony. 

Three assistant stenographers were appointed : Misses 
Laura Jones and Jessie A. Baker, and W. H. Dean, 
each at a salary of $1,500 and the regular fees for mak- 
ing transcripts. 

LEBANON.— /r<>w the Patriot, May ^o.— Miss 
Mary L. Drake has been reappointed official stenog- 
rapher of common pleas' court for another year, at a 
salary of |i,ooo. 

^JEIVSIC—From the Free Press, May 79.— Miss 
Nellie Brown, of Napoleon, who has held the po- 
sition of court stenographer in Putnam and adjoining 
counties for several years, has been reappointed under 
the new law, at a salary of |6oo per year. 

NORWALK.— /r^w the Reflector, June /o.— Judge 
Wildman, in accordance with law, has Bxt the salary of 
Walter R. Bathrick, as court stenographer of Huron 
county, at $1,500 a year. 

SANDUSKY.— />-<7W the Journal, June /j-.— The 
saUries of Court Stenographer Walter H. Watts and 
County Surveyor R. D. Chase have been fixt at $1,500 
per year by Judge Reed. Neither of the officials is 
allowed an assistant. 

VAN WERT. — From the Democrat, June j. — 
Judge Armstrong has appointed Clay Baker court ste- 
nographer for Van Wert county. The selection gives 
general satisfaction, especially to Democrats. The ap- 
pointee is a comf>etent one, Mr. Baker having served 
for some time in a responsible position as stenographer 
at Fort Wayne. His father, Y. E. Baker, is a well- 
known citizen of Van Wert, and was engaged in the 
lumber business here until recently. 

WOODSFIELD.— />'<7;w the Democracy, May 26. 
— ^Miss Emma Montgomery has resigned her position as 
court stenographer, and accepted a like position at Cam- 
bridge. Miss Montgomery is a Brst-class stenographer, 
and will receive a much larger salary under her new 
appointment. She is kind and obliging, and leaves 
many friends in Woodsiield. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

AIKEN.— /r^w the Columbia {S, C.) State, June 
2. — Mr. James F. Byrnes, of Aiken, official court ste- 
nographer of the second circuit, has been reappointed 



for a term of four years. Under the opinion of the 
attorney-general that court stenographers must receive 
their commissions from the governor, Mr. Byrnes 
applied yesterday for his papers, and they will be for- 
warded to him to-day. Mr. Byrnes, who is one of the 
most competent stenographers in the state, as well as 
an affiible gentleman, was nominated for continuance by 
Judge James Aldrich. 



EDITORIAL. 

THE AMANUENSIS STYLE. 

BEGINNING with this number of the 
Magazine, the business letters are writ- 
ten in accordance with the principles of 
phonography as laid down in the Amanuensis^ 
and this form of writing will hereafter be 
known as the "Amanuensis Style," instead 
of the "Easy Reporting Style, " as heretofore. 
What has heretofore been called the "Brief 
Reporting Style" is now simply the "Re- 
porting Style," and this, too, embodies the 
features which appear for the first time in the 
new book. The changes are as follows : 

1. The rule for initial /is as follows : («) 
"When /begins a word use lay, (^) When 
/ is the first consonant in a word, and is pre- 
ceded by a vowel, use d whenever it is fol- 
lowed by a horizontal stroke ; (^) but in all 
other cases use lay, ' ' 

2. In the "Amanuensis Style" the tick 
a-an-ancL is used only at the beginning of 
phrases. In the " Reporting Style " the tick 
may be written finally as heretofore. 

Logograms : ...L. year, J^rT. long. 

Contractions : ^ English, ^-^ England, 
California. 
Phrases: Vs have been, I had been. 

In phrase- writing the tick he may be 
struck either up or down, as /-^ ^. 

7. In phrase- writing the logogram /may 
be written in full or contracted to its first 
half, as V. ^ . It may never be written 
medially. 

8. In phrase-writing the logogram how 
may be contracted to its first half, as 



/■ 



9. In phrase- writing the logogram you^ 
when written medially or finally, may be 
inverted, as V^ ^^ 

10. In phrase- writing the suffix -ings is 
used to represent -ing his, -ing-us. 

1 1 . The halving principle is used freely to 
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add either t ox d m writing long outlines — 
those containing a halved stroke plus a simple 
stroke plus anything. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW DOCTOR HALE DEFEATED A SUNDAY FISH- 
ING EXCURSION. 

St. Louis, June 14, 1^04. 
The interesting sketch of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, LL. D., by Otis B. Goodall, 
of Washington, D. C, which appeared in 
your June issue, was read with interest, and 
I have thought the relation of a little inci- 
dent that happened in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in which the reverend gentleman and 
the writer were personally concerned, might 
not be amiss. Although at the time Doctor 
Hale was somewhat vext, he apparently took 
a philosophical view of the occurrence and 
subsequently the hatchet was buried, and 
good feeling has since prevailed. It was in 
the summer of 1882 that Doctor Hale went 
to Providence, Rhode Island, to preach for 
the Rev. Augustus Woodbuiy, of the West- 
minister Church. The writer being at the time 
connected with the Providence Daily Journal^ 
one of the leading newspapers of New Eng- 
land, was assigned to give the visiting 
clerg)rman a * 'liberal report.** Now it so 
happened that the writer had a previous en- 
gagement to a fishing excursion, and while 
deeply sensible of the rich intellectual treat 
to be had in listening to the distinguisht 
divine, yet the desire for the fishing excur- 
sion was paramount. The writer called on 
the reverend gentleman at the home of Doc- 
tor Woodbury, on Broadway, and requested 
permission to examine his manuscript in 
order to make a brief abstract. The request 
was not only refused, but Doctor Hile 
stated that he did not desire his sermon 
reported, as he intended delivering it in 
other Rhode Island cities, and its publica- 
tion would defeat such intention. Naturally, 
the scribe was disappointed, but decided that 
if he couldn't attend the fishing excursion, 
the reverend gentlemen should be obliged to 
write or deliver another sermon **in other 
Rhode Island cities." Sunday morning 
found the writer with a table in front of the 
pulpit at the Westminister church, and the 
result was a full report of the able sermon. 
Doctor Hale was at the Journal office early 
Monday morning, and his somewhat heated 
criticism of the reporter amused the late 
George W. Danielson, then editor-in-chief, 



who rather enjoyed the joke on being made 
acquainted with the inside facts. It is need- 
less to state that the reporter remained in the 
background. 

In 1887 the Rhode Island Press Club held 
its annual meeting at the home of Ex-gov- 
ernor William Sprague, at Narragansett Pier, 
and Doctor Hale and the writer were again 
face to face. All feeling in the matter had 
disappeared, and both enjoyed reference to 
an occurrence which at the time caused some 
disappointment and annoyance to both. 
Since that time the writer has rarely been in 
Boston over Sunday without going to hear 
Doctor Hale, and receiving a personal wel- 
come at the close of the sermon. Personally 
and intellectually. Doctor Hale has no more 
sincere admirer than 

John H. Schofield. 

[Has not the ethical code of the newspaper 
profession developt somewhat since 1882, 
and would the request of a clergyman that 
his sermon be not publisht, be disregarded 
to-day by a managing editor? While there 
can be no doubt that a public sf>eaker on 
political subjects can raise no just objection 
to his words being reproduced in the news- 
papers, is not a clergyman privileged in this 
respect? Should not a church be regarded 
as a private place of assembly, where all, 
except members of the congregation, are 
guests? Or is it simply that the publishing 
of sermons has gone out of fashion among 
the newspapers of to-day? — Ed.] 



another record-breaker. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., June 77, 1^04. 

In a copy of the Phonographic Magazine 
before me, I see that G. Patterson Boyle, 
of Washington, claims to have made a 
record of 222 words a minute on the type- 
writer, and I wish to call your attention to 
the inclosed article, from which you will see 
that this is my record, which was made here, 
in the city of Chattanooga, in the presence 
of the mayor of Chattanooga, several report- 
ers on the daily papers of this city. Judge 
C. D. Clark, my present employer, and a 
number of prominent people ; and also in 
the presence of a representative of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company, and I can 
furnish affidavits to this effect from every 
person present. 

I have never heard of this record being 
surpast. I workt for the Smith Premier 
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people for a number of years, and have been 
in the business now for sixteen years* 

Alfred N. Brazleton. 

[Inclosure.] 

At a recent typewriter exhibition in this city, Alfred 
W. Brazleton, private secretary to Judge C. D. Clark, 
of the United States district court, broke the record for 
speed-writing on a typewriter. 

The highest record made up to that time was a speed 
of 205 words per minute, which record was made in a 
speed contest given in Syracuse, New York, in 1892. 

While only eighteen years of age, Mr. Brazleton won 
the second place in this contest, which was represented 
by a large number of speed experts from almost every 
state in the Union. At the recent contest given at the 
custom-house in this city, Mr. Brazleton broke the 
world's record, making the marvelous record of 222 
words f>er minute. In this contest the copy was very 
neat, and few errors were made. 

A few years ago he gave an exhibition in Win- 
chester, Tennessee, at which time he wrote 202 words 
per minute, which was within three words of the 
world's record. Since that time, however, he has 
written as many as 208 correct words per minute, 
and at the last exhibition he made the remarkable 
record of 222 words f>er minute, as stated. 

The machine used in making this remarkable record 
is the high grade Smith Premier, and Mr. Brazleton 
uses only the index fingers in operating the machine. 
While making the high speed of 222 words per min- 
ute, the machine moves with wonderful rapidity, and 
the ke3rs make a low musical hum. 

Mr. Brazleton has had a remarkable record with the 
typewriter since his early boyhood. At the age of 
sixteen he began work on the typewriter in the office of 
Engineer Hooke, of this city. He remained in this 
capacity two years, after which he went to Atlanta and 
became the employee of the W. D. Cash Company as 
agent for the Smith-Premier typewriter. In recognition 
of the wonderful speed attained by Mr. Brazleton on 
this machine, the company sent him to Syracuse. New 
York, where the speed contest was held, and at which 
he won the second place in the contest. 

After leaving Atlanta, Mr. Brazleton went to Nash- 
ville, Tennes«iee, where he was engaged with the 
Brandon Printing Company as traveling representative 
of the Smith Premier machine. Some time after this 
he went to Winchester, Tennessee, his old home, where 
he became court reporter for the courts of that district. 

The history of the experience Mr. Brazleton has had 
with the typewriter is an interesting one, and shows 
conclusively how proficiency in any line may be 
attained by close application and strict adherence to 
duty. 

Alfred Brazleton was bom in Atlanta, Georgia, April 
17, 1874, and, at a very early age, he showed a dis- 
position toward mechanics. In 1895 he was married 
to Miss Dayse English, of Pulaski, Tennessee. He 
was then only twenty-one years of age. In 1895 he 
was admitted to the bar of Winchester, and was 
recently appointed private secretary to Judge C. I). 
Clark, of the United States district court for the eastern 
district of Tennessee. 

Mr. Brazleton is a courteous, affable gentleman, and 
besides having acquired a remarkable proficiency in 
high-sp>eed typewriting, he is a close student and is 
well verst in English literature. — Chattanooga Nrws, 
August tdj igo2. 



[The numerous gentlemen who have been 
performing miracles on the typewriter re- 
cently will have an admirable opportunity of 
showing all the world what they can do if 
they will attend the St. Louis convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tions-one of the features of which is to be a 
speed exhibition in shorthand, typewriting, 
etc. See the program printed oft page 221 
of this issue of the Magazine. — Ed.] 



QUBSTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informao 
tion or advice. Answers willbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a dissenting opinion it 
held.] 

BOVD'S ENGLISH SYLLABIC SHORTHAND. 

I inclose herewith for your inspection a 
diagram showing the alphabetic forms com- 
posing Boyd*s English Syllabic Shorthand, 
which was introduced into this city about 
two years ago. The Syllabic is a non- shad- 
ing system, with no vowels and no position, 
which, to my mind, would tend to make it a 
very illegible system, as I regard these fea- 
tures of paramount imi>ortance in any system. 
Of course, I am not in a position to judge of 
its merits or demerits. It is taught in this 
city, but with what degree of success I am 
not prepared to say. It is claimed by the 
teachers that it can be mastered in six weeks 
sufficiently for a student to fill a position. 
I am very doubtful of this, as no system of 
shorthand can be mastered thoroughly in so 
short a time. W. G. C. 

Answer. — The Boyd shorthand is one of 
the stenographic freaks which are always 
with us, and which do not deserve to be 
taken seriously. You say that the system 
which claims to fit writers in six weeks has 
been taught for two years in your city, and 
yet you cannot say with what degree of suc- 
cess. If it had been taught with any degree 
of success, you would certainly have heard 
. of it by this time. If successful writers could 
be turned out in six weeks the system would 
have driven all others out of the place by this 
time. As a matter of fact, you do not know 
of a single one, do you? This ** system'* 
is reported to us every once in a while as 
being taught in some particular place, but we 
have never yet heard of its being written 
anywhere. 
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PARAGRAPHING AND PUNCTUATION. 

1. Can you tell me of an authority on 
paragraphing ? 

2. Please give me the proper punctuation 
of the following sentence : 

Will you kindly forward us the two copies and we 
will sign them and return one to you. 

A. P. 

Answer. — i. The subject of paragraphing 
does not seem to be susceptible of any extended 
formal treatment, and accordingly we know 
of no text-book which has undertaken so to 
treat it. Bigelow, in his ** Handbook of 
Punctuation '* says, '* The natural division of 
the subject is the proper guide. * * This, taken 
together with the definition given of the word 
"paragraph** in the standard dictionaries, 
indicates that in a literary composition the 
paragraph is a natural division of a subject 
wherein a single point of any kind is discust 
with relative completeness. It may contain 
one or more than one sentence. In a con- 
tinuous piece of composition a sentence may 
be made to begin a new paragraph whenever it 
is apparent that it takes up the discussion of 
a point sufficiently distinct from that which 
was considered in the preceding sentence as 
to make it desirable that it should be 
separated from it. It is not to be expected 
that all good writers will paragraph alike any 
more than it is to be expected that all good 
writers will think alike. Paragraphing 
simply indicates the logical subdivision of 
the subject as it exists in the mind of the 
writer. 

2. The sentence requires more than punc- 
tuation to make it a specimen of good 
English. As it stands, the conjunction and 
is incorrectly made to connect two wholly 
dissimilar sentences. The matter should be 
''edited,'* either by dividing it into two dis- 
tinct sentences, 

Will you kindly forward us the two copies? We 
will sign them and return one to you. 

or by making it read as follows : 

If you will kindly forward us the two copies, we will 
sign them and return one to you. 



SHORTHAND FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. 

E. M. Watkins, writing in the Phono- 
graphic Recordy the monthly journal issued 
by the Society of Medical Phonographers, 
England, recounts some of the advantages 
which a working knowledge of phonography 



confers on the medical student. Among 
other things, he says : 

By the time I came to mcUeria medica^ I had learnt 
to take down all that was essential in the lectures, and 
I had gained a further point — I had learnt to rely on 
the notes taken. These served me in good stead, and 
I got through my professional examination in that 
subject on the strength of them. Since then I have 
relied successfully on my shorthand notes (plus an 
occasional reference to the text-books) for the profes- 
sional examinations in pathology and medical juris- 
prudence. And that is not all, for I am frequently 
referring to my pathology notes now in working medi- 
cine and surgery, and I find them most helpful. 

I have heard of a professor who spoke of shorthand 
as nothing less than a curse to students, and while 
I think there is something to be said for that view, 
I think, on the other hand, that to the student who has 
shorthand completely under control, it comes, not as a 
curse, but as a very evident blessing. But he requires 
to be proficient ; he requires to have it so well in hand 
that he is never bothered with thinking about what 
outline he will use for any particular word. When he 
has attained to this, he is able to listen to the lecture ; 
he is able to sif^ his words and write down an epitome, 
and he finds time to copy any diagrams that are made, if 
he wishes to. And with practise, that stage of profi- 
ciency is reacht without mach difficulty. 

I know some longhand writers who are able to do 
this epitomizing very well, but there is no one of them 
but would do it better and more extensively and with 
greater ease to himself if he were able to write short- 
hand. 

I learnt shorthand when a schoolboy, and managed 
to keep it up by various means, such as writing letters 
in shorthand to a friend, reading shorthand publications, 
and by making use of shorthand for notes in pocket- 
book, taking down sermons, etc. 

The plan I have found to be very helpful in my work 
as a student has been the following : I take dowTi what 
I consider to be the essence of a lecture, and then, on 
the same evening or as soon as possible afterwards, 
I read over the lecture, writing more clearly any words 
that may happen to be not easily legible, underlining 
the main points, and making notes in longhand at the 
margin to indicate in general terms the topics discust 
on each page. When this revision of the lecture has 
taken place, I can always after that turn to it with con- 
fidence, knowing that I shall find in it information that 
is valuable and reliable. 



ARTHUR HALE. 



BY OTIS B. GOODALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arthur Hale, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, is one of the busiest and 
most successful railroad men in the United 
States, and to his ability to use shorthand in 
several civil capacities the great opportu- 
nities which have placed him at the head of 
one of the most important departments of a 
great railway system have been largely due. 

Mr. Hale is the eldest son of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, and was bom in Boston , 
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Massachusetts, on August 22, 1859. Doctor 
Hale later moved to Roxbury, and soon 
afterwards placed his son in the Roxbury 
Latin School. After completion of his course 
at this school, he took the regular course at 
Harvard College. When he had reacht the 
age of fourteen years, his father told him that 
when he was about his own age he had begun 
the study of shoithand, and that he desired 
his son to take up the best system that 
existed, which he understood was that of 
Pitman. **In this,'* says Arthur Hale, **my 
father was guided largely by the advice of my 
uncle, Frederick Beecher Perkins, who was 
connected with the 
New York and Boston 
newspaper and peri- 
odical press, and was 
a litterateur of some 
prominence in the 
sixties and seventies. 
He was also a writer of 
the Pitman system.'* 

So young Hale be- 
gan the study of short- 
hand, and his first 
use of it was in cor- 
responding with one 
of his cousins. He 
soon became proficient 
in the art, and, inci- 
dentally, he and his 
cousin used to play 
chess by correspond- 
ence, sending the 
moves by shorthand. 
While at Harvard Col- 
lege, Mr. Hale again 
made use of short- 
hand in taking notes 

of lectures, and soon acquired such speed 
that two days after his graduation he was 
enabled to take a position as shorthand clerk 
in the office of Messrs. H. W. Peabody & 
Company, importers, of Boston, and now of 
New York City. He subsequently held a 
shorthand position with the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and after. a few months of service in that 
capacity was given charge of the bleachery 
connected with that establishment. 

In the year 1882, when but twenty-three 
years of age, \\e decided to go into railroad 
work, and was given a place as apprentice in 
the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, at Altoona, Pennsylvania. Here he 
remained for three years, and in 1885, when 
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S. M. Prevost was appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, he being the first 
man to hold this title in all the railroads of 
America, this gentleman, knowing of young 
Hale*s knowledge of shorthand and of his 
thorough mastery of many of the details of 
practical railroad work, appointed him as his 
private secretary. 

Although Mr. Hale had not used shorthand 
for the three years he was employed in the 
shops, yet by practising studiously for a few 
days he was able to take Mr. Prevost* s cor- 
respondence. And so thoroughly had he 
previously mastered 
the principles of pho- 
nography that, in the 
five months he re- 
mained with Mr. Pre- 
vost, that official 
changed but seven 
words in the letters 
which Mr. Hale pre- 
pared for his signature. 
Mr. Prevost was after- 
wards askt if Hale was 
a good shorthand 
writer, to which he re- 
plied: **I do not know 
whether he is a good 
shorthand writer o r 
not, but he always 
gives me something 
that I can sign.** 

After this period, 
during which Mr. 
Hale had the benefit 
of direct daily contact 
with Mr. Prevost in 
the transaction of 
many important matters, in recognition of 
his abilities he was placed in charge of a 
detail of transportation work, and from that 
time his connection with shorthand has al- 
ways been from the side of the dictater. 

Mr. Hale has, however, for a number of 
years been fortunate in having for his private 
secretary a writer of the Pitman system, and 
has thus been able to write his correspond- 
ence in shorthand, and then have his notes 
transcribed on a typewriter. Mr. Hale states 
that he does not know of another instance 
where a railroad oflScial has been able to use 
shorthand in this way. 

When askt as to his opinion of shorthand 
men and the phonographic art, Mr. Hale 
promptly replied : * ' My feeling is that in 
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many cases the chief value of a knowledge 
of shorthand to a young man is that it brings 
him in contact with men who direct affairs, 
and therefore enables him to develop such 
special qualifications as he may possess, and 
in many cases these opportunities lead to his 
material advancement in the business world. 
I, therefore, regard shorthand rather as a 
means to an end, and as such it is a very 
valuable acquisition." 

Mr. Hale resides with his family on one 
of the principal streets in the northwest sec- 
tion of the national capital, and goes daily 
to his offices in Baltimore. 

During the recent disastrous fire in that 
city, which completely destroyed the con- 



moming that you would be prepared to copy 
my remarks. I have no objection and shall 
be very willing to give you an opportunity 
to practise a little while. As I do n't know 
how fast you can write I will speak slowly to 
begin with, so that you can follow me easily, 
and if I do n't speak fast enough to suit you, 
raise your hand and I will speak faster. For 
the purpose of acquiring speed by practise it 
would be better for you that I should crowd 
you to the limit of your ability. 

I have been requested to describe the proc- 
ess by which I learned to write phonography 
without the assistance of a professional teacher. 
That may not be an easy thing to do, for I did n* t 
learn phonography by any short or easy proc- 
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Key. — I have always regarded shorthand rather as a 
means to an end, and it has served me well as soch ; 
but I admire greatly those whose talent enables them 
to make it an art. 




FACSIMILE OF SHORTHAND NOTES BY ARTHUR HALE. 



tents of the large building occupied by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, all of 
the recent photographs of Mr. Hale were 
burned, but the portrait produced in this 
number of the Pno^oGRAPHIC Magazine is 
an excellent likeness. 

The notes produced in this issue were 
written expressly for the Phonographic Mag- 
azine by Mr. Hale, and are remarkably clear 
and legible. 

Mr. Hale's interest in matters pertaining 
to the phonographic art has not abated dur- 
ing his busy career, and his charming per- 
sonality has made him one of the most pop- 
lar residents of the national capital. 



HOW I LEARNED PHONOGRAPHY. 

A paper read by dr. FRED. W. SMITH, OF 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE 
NEW LONDON STENOGRAPHERS* CLUB, MAY 
25, 1904. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I noticed a statement in the paper this 



ess. It cost me considerable study and a great 
deal of practise before I was able to write 200 
words a minute or even to maintain a speed 
of 180 words a minute for any length of time. 

Perhaps the most important lesson you can 
learn from my experience is that I kept 
working at it imtil I succeeded. 

About the year 1858 I was principal of a 
school in Stonington, Connecticut. My 
roommate was another teacher who was quite 
an expert phonographer and had done con- 
siderable work as a practical reporter. Act- 
ing upon his advice, I procured Benn Pit- 
man's "Phonographic Instructor," learned 
the alphabet, and made myself familiar with 
all the word signs and sign-words which that 
book contains. My companion would read 
the sign-words over and over again, faster 
and faster, until I was quite familiar with 
\h*tm and could write them without any hes- 
itation. In return, I would read something 
from a book or paper for him to write. 
After becoming quite familiar with Pitman's 
** Phonographic Instructor** I procured Gra- 
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ham's "Handbook of Standard Phonogra- 
phy " and learned its principles of abbrevia- 
tion and contraction and its tables of 
word-signs and sign-words. 

Although Graham's "Handbook" is the 
best work I have ever seen for the study of 
the reporting style, a large proportion of it 
is inconveniently arranged for the student's 
use and still another large proportion is of 
no practical use to anybody. He devotes a 
great deal of time and space to the theory and 
principles of the reporting style, but his vocab- 
ulary could be very much improved. In the 
long list of reporting word signs and contrac- 
tions which he gives it would be much better 
to write the characters which represent these 
contractions, instead of describing them by 
giving the names of the several elements 
which make up the word. The eye would 
then become familiar with these forms and 
ihey could be learned much more easily and 
rapidly. In order to obviate that fault in 
Graham's "Handbook" I procured the 
Benn Pitman Reporter's Companion and 
made myself familiar with its entire con- 
tents. In that book the characters are printed 
out in full instead of being described as Gra- 
ham does it. 

Sometimes I would hire a boy to read 
these tables for me. I went through that 
book over and over again until I knew every 
sign which represented any sign-word in that 
book. I also procured a phonographic Testa- 
ment and Psalms, which made me still more 
familiar with the best forms for writing many 
other words. You may well suppose that it 
cost me a great .deal of study and practise to 
learn all those word-signs and sign-words, 
but I found it was necessary to know them 
before I could attain any desirable degree of 
speed. You have no time to think how to 
write a word when you are taking a verbatim 
report. While you are stopping to think, 
the speaker runs away from you. You must 
know the proper form so perfectly that the 
sound of the word will suggest the form 
instantly, and you cannot become a rapid 
writer without that knowledge. 

While I was studying these books I took 
advantage of every opportunity to copy lec- 
tures and sermons. We called upon the 
pastors of the two churches and obtained 
permission to copy their sermons, one in the 
morning and the other in the evening. It is 
always better to obtain permission before- 
hand, if possible. Otherwise the speaker 



does not know whether you are a friend who 
will not publish anything he says without his 
consent, or an enemy who might injure him 
by uncomplimentary reports. It also relieves 
you from any fear that the speaker may not 
be willing to have you write his sermons. In 
the two cases I have alluded to, one of the 
pastors became so much embarrast the first 
time we attempted to write his sermon that 
we were obliged to stop. We called upon 
him the next .day to express our regrets for 
the annoyance we had given him, but he told 
us to go ahead and he would soon get used 
to it. We had no further trouble. 

I soon found that familiarity with the forms 
was not the only thing necessary for rapid 
writing. You must be able to invent forms 
for words which you have never seen in pho- 
nographic characters with as much facility as 
you can write the well-learned word-signs. 
However familiar you may be with the regu- 
lar forms, you will find that you cannot make 
the characters fast enough to follow the 
speaker. Your fingers will not work fast 
enough. Sometimes they will get tired and 
will not work at all. Perhaps your teachers 
have advised you not to write anything which 
you cannot read after it is written. That 
kind of practise will promote accuracy and 
ought to be followed in your studies, but 
speed is required as well as accuracy, and I 
don't think you can acquire speed in that 
way. In office work accuracy is of greater 
importance than speed, but in reporting both 
are necessary. In my first attempts to follow 
a speaker I used to write only those words 
which I knew how to write instantly and 
past over the others. Of course it did not 
make any sense when I attempted to read it, 
but it taught me how to give my undivided 
attention to the speaker and never allow my 
thoughts to wander away from what he said 
in order to think how to write a word. 

After following that sort of practise for a 
while I found I was able to write a larger 
number of words which I did n't learn from 
the book. I was educating my mind and 
training my fingers at the same time. 

I suppose you have been told that you 
can't do verbatim reporting until you have 
learned how to write automatically. Do you 
understand what that means ? Has anybody 
ever been able to explain it to you so that 
you could understand it? I have tried to 
explain it many times but it is one of those 
things that you cannot understand until you 
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become conscious that you have been doing 
it. It comes to you as the result of long- 
continued practise. 

Perhaps I can describe to you how I 
learned to write automatically. I fixt my 
mind on the speaker's words and never 
allowed it to be diverted for a second. Now, 
let us suppose that we have a long strip of 
telegraph paper moving from right to left, 
and every word which is spoken is reproduced 
in phonographic characters on that moving 
strip of paper. Your eye can see those 
characters while your ear is following the 
speaker. In reporting, your mind transforms 
the speaker's words into phonographic char- 
acters, and you must see them running 
through your mind just as I have supposed 
you might see them on that running strip of 
paper. While your mind is doing these two 
things at once, your fingers must write the 
characters automatically, that is, they must 
write them without any conscious exertion of 
your will. Your mind must be with the 
speaker and not at the point of your pencil. 
You can ' t hear a sentence and then transfer 
your attention from the speaker to your paper 
while you are writing it down, because he 
will not stop for you to do it. 

I think a very good way to acquire this 
ability to see the phonographic characters in 
your mind is to recite mentally some poem 
or prose selection with which you are familiar 
and think of the phonographic characters 
which represent those words, as you recite 
them, at the same time tracing those charac- 
ters on a piece of paper with a pencil ; no 
matter where or how, but write every one of 
them. Recite the same selection over and 
over again until you are perfectly familiar 
with every word in it. Write it faster and 
faster, just as fast as you can. Then take a 
new selection. That kind of practise will 
train your mind to see the phonographic 
characters and write them at the same time 
and will help you very much in learning how 
to write automatically and rapidly. 

It must not be supposed that this is an 
easy thing to do. It is not, and a very large 
proportion of those who study phonography 
never learn how to do it. You must not 
think anything about automatic writing while 
you are writing. Concentrate your mind on 
the phonographic characters of the words 
which the speaker is uttering, write them as 
fast as you can, and after a while you will 
notice that your fingers have been writing 
the characters almost without your knowledge. 



and when you can do that right along all the 
time, that is automatic writing. Your pen- 
cil slides over the paper and never stops for 
a fraction of a second after you have written 
one word before you begin another, and you 
make the characters as you run. That is a 
very important thing to learn and you can 
acquire it only by practise. 

When you first begin to write sermons or 
speeches you will probably take notes. You 
will write only what you can read afterward, 
and lose the rest. That will do very well if 
you are satisfied to take notes all your life, 
but I don't think you can become a rapid 
writer in that way. You are too slow. Your 
mind and your fingers will not work fast 
enough. The plan I adopted to increase my 
speed was this : I would write as well as I 
could every word that I knew how to write 
and try to make something which resembled 
the word I did n't know how to write, with- 
out stopping to make it correctly. I wanted 
to train my mind and fingers to make some 
kind of a mark for every word which the 
speaker uttered. I could not do even that at 
first, but after a while I found that I could 
maintain the speed and write the characters 
legibly, too. It was a long while before I 
could do that, and I well remember how 
pleased I was when I could report a sermon 
verbatim and read it after I got home. From 
that time until the present I have used pho- 
nography constantly for my own convenience 
and have sometimes reported speeches and 
sermons for the papers. While attending 
lectures at medical college I took all my 
notes in phonography, made verbatim reports 
of many of the lectures, and obtained the 
surgeon's prize for the best report of his lec- 
tures and clinics. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, if the 
statements I have made do not agree with 
the instructions you have received from your 
teachers, I hope you will remember that I 
have only been telling you how I learned 
phonography without the assistance of a pro- 
fessional teacher. With such facilities and 
instruction as you have had I presume you 
have found it easier to become proficient in 
the art, and perhaps some of you can write 
two hundred words a minute, or even twenty 
more when the occasion requires, but I think 
there are some phonographers who cannot 
write even one hundred words a minute. 

Why is it that some persons become expert 
reporteis while others who have had the same 
instruction can never do more than take 
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notes? My own experience is that perfect 
familiarity with the forms, automatic writing, 
and constant practise, are the three factors 
which produce a verbatim reporter, and they 
are all indispensable to success. If you wish 
to become an expert reporter you must pay 
what it costs in time and labor. The reason 
why so many persons who have studied pho- 
nography failed to become rapid writers is 
because they are not sufficiently familiar with 
the forms, they never learn how to see the 
characters running through their minds in 
the way I have described to you, they trans- 
fer their attention from the speaker while 
they are writing a 
sentence. They never 
learn how to write 
automatically and 
they do n't practise 
enough. 

I believe it is im- 
possible for some per- 
sons ever to become 
rapid writers, because 
they cannot acquire 
the ability to concen- 
trate their minds upon 
the speaker and hold 
them there as long as 
is necessary. It is the 
most severe mental 
work I ever did in 
my life, and many a 
time after writing 
rapidly for an hour 
I have found the 
temporal arteries 
swollen to the size of 
a pencil. 

No great success 
can be attained without great labor, and if 
you succeed in climbing the ladder to the 
summit of your profession while the others 
look up to you from the crowded plain be- 
low, you will then understand that your suc- 
cess has been attained only by hard study, 
mental concentration, automatic writing and 
constant practise. 

A STATESMAN AND PHONOGRAPHER. 
A phonographer whose name has recently 
had especial prominence before the people of 
his country is Robert Roberts Hitt, who, 
since 1882, has been a member of the national 
House of Representatives, most of that time 
serving as chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs, and who was often mentioned 
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as a vice-presidential probability at the late 
Republican national convention. That Mr. 
Hitt possesses statesmanship of the highest 
order is a fact universally known, but that he 
possesses shorthand skill of an equally high 
order may not be so well known. His 
knowledge of shorthand was obtained in the 
early fifties from the old Benn Pitman Man- 
ualy and has done him valuable service from 
his college days to the present time. 

His most important work as a shorthand 
reporter was in connection with the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates in 1858. Speaking of this, 
the Washington Times of May 2 2 says : 

When it became known 
that he was a stenographer, 
he received what was re- 
garded—as it well might 
have been — the star assign- 
ment on the paper [the 
Chicago TribunA^ to re- 
port the great debates be- 
tween Douglas and Lin- 
coln, in 1858, when the 
•Mittle giant" and the 
"railsplitter" were rival 
candidates for the Senate, 
and canvast the state in 
joint debate in a campaign 
which has ever been memo- 
rable in the political history 
of Illinois. 

In this way Mr. Hitt 
came to be known to both 
Douglas and Lincoln. His 
reports of the debates were 
used by both political 
parties, and form the only 
record which exists of those 
vigorous speeches. It has 
been many years since Mr. 
Hitt did any shorthand re- 
porting, but his hand has 
never lost its cunning, and 
to this day he not infre- 
quently jots down for mem- 
orandum those peculiar little hooks and quirks which 
mean so much to the stenographer, and, if occasion 
required, he could do a job of shorthand reporting 
which would put to shame many an amanuensis. 

Mr. Hitt's whole experience as a short- 
hand student and reporter, as told in the 
Phonographic Magazine for June i, 1893, 
is a most interesting one, and present- day 
students cannot do better than to follow his 
plan of acquiring speed. He says : 

Although I wrote pretty quickly, as yet I had never 
seen any one else who could write shorthand with 
sufficient accuracy and speed to report, and it seemed 
imprudent to undertake serious work. But the knowl- 
edge that real skill would certainly be in demand and 
well paid, led me immediately to begin thorough and 
systematic practise with a reader, about four hours 
a day, the hours separated by intervals, writing the 
characters in as nearly the best engraved forms as 
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possible, precise and small, always with a pen, work- 
ing steadily without pause, noting the time carefully, 
so as to record the rate of speed. The recorded 
progress of speed showed a slight increase from three 
days to three days. Speed appeared to be attained, 
not by hurrying, but simply by working steadily. 
Repeating an exercise or long extract, twenty or thirty 
times, gave accuracy and speed. I wrote down from 
a reader's dictation all ** Butler's Analogy,'* selecting 
that work because of the purity and simplicity of the 
English. 

The portrait of Mr. Hitt reproduced here- 
with shows him as he appeared at the time 
he reported the Lincoln- Douglas debates. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers' certificate has been granted 
to the following- named applicants : 

Sister Mary Genevieve, St. Joseph's School, 
Norman, Okla. 
Clyde J. Carleton, Salem, Ore. 

Since last reported, the Phonographic 
Institute amanuenses* certificate has been 
granted to the following-named applicants : 

Recommended by Frederick Ruettner, principal 
Maryville ( Mo. ) Business Institute : 

Mary Maud Martindale, Maryville, Mo. 

Recommended by J. O. Trainor, Charlottetown 
Business College, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Canada: 

Ella M. McLeod, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Annie Clark in, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Marion Doyle, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Mabel E. Doylk, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Carrie M. Howe, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Mary C. MacIsaacs, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Recommended by William Moran, principal Union 
Commercial College, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Canada: 

Maude Pratt, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Alice M. R()BERTS, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Mae McMillan, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Clarence Balthaser (certificated) has 
sold the Circleville (Ohio) Business College, 
which he conducted so successfully for many 
years past, to C. M. Woltz, of Nelsonville, 
Ohio. 

Rosetta Rosenthal (certificated), who 
has for many years 
conducted a successful 
shorthand school in 
Dallas, Texas, has re- 
cently added a board- 
ing department thereto 
for the accommoda- 
tion of out-of-town 
pupils. The new ven- 
ture is certain to meet 
with the success which 
attends all Miss Rosen- 
thal's undertakings. 





CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 

CLXVL— Daisy M. Kelley. 

Daisy Maxine Kelley has for the last two 
years been principal of 
the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Boulder 
(Colo.) Business Col- 
lege. Her knowledge 
of phonography was 
acquired during the 
summer vacations, 
while she was a teacher 
in the public schools. 
She spent some time 
as a student in the 
Daisy M. Kelley. shorthand department 

of the Kansas Wesleyan Business College, 
Salina, under the careful instruction of E. O. 
Allen (certificated), and on the completion 
of her studies she was retained as a teacher 
in the school. During the summer of 1900 
she was in charge of the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Business College, 
Beatrice, Nebraska, in the absence of the 
regular teacher. She filled a number of 
amanuenses' positions in St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, and is therefore able to give her 
pupils that practical training which is so 
necessary a part of their equipment. In 
speaking of the important positions held by 
many of her pupils. Miss Kelley says: 
"Their success is due principally to the use 
of the right system of shorthand — the Benn 
Pitman. 

She was awarded the Phonographic Insti- 
tute teachers' certificate May 3, 1901. 



PERSONAL. 



Rosetta Rosenthal. 



Alva O. Reser, of Lafayette, Indiana, 
the well known official 
reporter of the Tippe- 
canoe circuit and su- 
perior courts, contrib- 
utes to the Lafayette 
1^ .^Hj Times of June 5 an 
^^^^" article detailing his 
experiences in report- 
ing Robert B. Inger- 
soll. It was listening 
to a political speech 
delivered by Colonel 
Ingersoll in Lafayette, 
in 1880, that first turned Mr. Reser' s 
thoughts in the direction of shorthand, and 
made him ambitious to acquire the ability to 
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do verbatim reporting. Beginning in 1895, 
he reported a number of IngersoU's lectures, 
and his article in the Times contains some 
extracts from the first of these. 

L. E. BoNTZ, of San Jose, California, is 
looking forward to be- 
ing in attendance at 
the St. Louis Conven- 
tion of the National 
I ^ ^^^ ^^ Shorthand Reporters' 
Association. This will 
be good news to the 
charter members of the 
association, who re- 
member Mr. Bontz as 
their first first- vice- 
president. He is now 
L. E. Bontz. business manager of 

the San Jose Morning Mercury and Evening 
Heraldy but was for many years an official 
reporter at San Jose, and his interest in short- 
hand and its writers is still alive. He is just 
convalescing from a severe illness, but con- 
templates making an eastern trip this sum- 
mer, and hopes to time it so as to permit of 
his renewing old friendships at the conven- 
tion. 

Charles W. Chesnutt, formerly a well- 
known Cleveland court reporter, and presi- 
dent at one time of the Ohio State Stenog- 
raphers' Association, now better known to 
the public as the author of some very delight- 
ful stories and books, most of which bear 
more or less directly upon the ** negro prob- 
lem,** has a short story in the Atlantic 
Monthly for June, entitled "Baxter's Pro- 
crustes," which will interest and amuse all 
book lovers. Its gentle **digs" at the 
"ikons" of the latter-day bibliophile will 
be appreciated by all who have fallen under 
the sway of " limited editions," " hand-made 
and deckle-edged paper," and "wide mar- 
gins." One may well surmise that Mr. 
Chesnutt, like 'Gene Field of " Love Affairs 
of a Bibliomaniac * ' fame, is himself inocu- 
lated with the bacillus of bibliophily, and 
that his good natured raillery of the fads and 
fancies of the members of the * * Bodleian 
Club " owes its origin and its realism to 
personal experience. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Rare Find. — A copy of the first edition 
of John Willis* shorthand, publisht in 1602, 
was sold at auction in London recently. 



Although very imperfect, having but four 
plates, the volume was bought by a book- 
seller for £^ (|35). 

A Good Salary. — The best-paid woman 
stenographer in the world is probably the 
private secretary of H. H. Rogers, one of 
the Standard Oil magnates. She gets |io,- 
000 a year and is trusted with all the secrets 
of the great corporation. — Elizabeth {N. /,) 
Leader. 

A Long Transcript. — A transcript of 
unusual length was recently made by Herbert 
L Watts, of Winchester, Indiana, official 
reporter of the Randolph circuit court. "The 
transcript complete, including the clerk's 
certificate," says the Indianapolis Journaly 
"covers 2,600 pages of typewritten matter, 
written on thin bond paper, and constitutes 
a volume over fifteen inches in thickness." 

A Bran-new Phonographer. — This is 
the way a Western journalist records an in- 
teresting event in the family of one of his 
neighbors : 

Court Stenographer Fred H. Robinson finds that the 
**ess-circle" and the ** en-curve" bob up persistently 
in his notes these days. This is not to be wondered 
at, for the genial Frederick has become the proud 
father of a ten-pound **essen" (son) and heir. 
Neither the word- sign nor the baby require vocaliza- 
tion — they are self-sufficient. — San Diego ( Cat.) Union, 

The Tramp Stenographer. — The tramp 
stenographer is now having her day, as the 
tramp printer had his. She floats about the 
town "spelling** a girl here and there, and 
then after she has accumulated enough for a 
few weeks* board moves to another place, 
where the same routine is followed. Her 
work is erratic, and for this reason business 
and professional men are beginning to regard 
her as a nuisance. — Boston Advertiser. 

Stenography and Work. — This may be 
be of interest to stenographers and type- 
writers. A woman consulted Agent Rich- 
ardson of the Humane Society, a short while 
ago, and during the conversation spoke of 
her son. "I am not going to have my boy 
work," she said. " What is he going to do, 
then?** askt the agent. "Why, I am 
going to have him study stenography and 
typewriting. * ' Some pounder of the keys or 
writer of the pot hooks might give that 
woman a little hint, if she chose to accept it. 
— Lowell {Mass.) Courier. 

' Catalog of Mr. Murray's Shorthand 
Books. — From B. C. Murray, Denison, 
Texas, is received the second issue (corrected, 
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with additions) of the catalog of books on 
shorthand contained in his library. It is a 
twelve-page, double-column, octavo pam- 
phlet, and contains entries of over four hun- 
dred volumes. Among the special rarities 
may be mentioned Addy's Bible, 1687 ; 
Byrom*s ''Universal English Shorthand,*' 
1767 ; Macaulay*s " Polygraphy," 1747 ; 
Mason' s * ' Pen Pluckt from an Eagle's Wing, ' ' 
1672; Rich's "Pen's Dexterity," 1775; 
Weston's "Book of Common Prayer," 1730. 

Stenographers on Trains. — The Penn- 
sylvania has decided that its Cleveland- New 
York service shall be surpast by none, and" 
steps have been taken toward that end on 
No. 26, the New York limited, installed two 
weeks ago to-day. In addition to a ladies' 
maid, barber and other attendants between 
Pittsburg and New York, official stenogra- 
phers have been appointed to serve on the 
train. Their duties are to assist passengers, 
free of charge, with their correspondence, 
taking letters or telegrams from dictation, 
writing them on typewriters and forwarding 
communications en route. — Cleveland {Ohio) 
Plain Dealer f May 2Q, 

Foreign Languages for Shorthand 
Writers. — Mrs. Hoster is an English lady 
who has workt for years to keep the wages 
of .typewriters and stenographers, as well as 
the educational qualifications of the girls 
themselves, up to a high standard. She 
earnestly enjoins typewriters and stenogra- 
phers, besides perfecting themselves in En- 
glish construction, to learn also one or more 
foreign languages. She impresses on girls 
that both a conversational and commercial 
knowledge of foreign tongues is necessary for 
one who to-day would reach the highest 
places in clerkships. In our country this 
suggestion is even more valuable than in 
England. A thorough knowledge of how to 
speak and write German, Spanish or French 
will double a stenographer's chance of profit- 
able employment. Spanish and German are 
especially demanded commercially. — Gouv- 
erneur {N. K ) Free Press, 

Distinguishing Voices of Speakers. — 
The congressional reporters are so trained 
that they can separate the voices of different 
members speaking at the same time, and 
hear each one in the same way a musician 
can hear each of the instruments in an* 
orchestra. Immediately after the Goebel 
murder there was a seven-minute colloquy in 



the [national] House of Representatives, in 
which Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Pugh, Democrat 
and Republican, both of Kentucky, took part. 
Each man misunderstood the other, and each 
one thought his personal veracity had been 
assailed. The two men were separated by 
the broad center aisle, and they had a verbal 
contest lasting seven minutes. The matter 
when written out contained 257 words per 
minute for each of the seven minutes, and 
neither Mr. Wheeler nor Mr. Pugh was able 
to remember anything that had been left out. 
— Boston Herald. 

Educated versus Uneducated Stenog- 
raphers. — To be an accurate stenographer 
and a careful typewriter, a girl must be a 
good speller and have a fairly good vocabu- 
lary. If she is accustomed to reading the 
daily papers and if she reads good books, as 
she has opportunity, she will be able to serve 
her employer much better than if her educa- 
tion is limited and she has no familiarity 
with current literature. The graduate of a 
good school or college should make a more 
successful secretary for a busy man or woman 
than an illiterate girl whose early training 
has been meager. Set it down as a rule 
which has no exceptions, that the more you 
know about everything the more useful you 
will be in the one thing which you adopt as 
your definite line. The more diligently you 
have studied grammar and orthography, the 
more you have learned of language and 
history, the finer stenographer you will be- 
come and the higher will be the salary you 
can hope to obtain. — Brockton {Mass.) 
Times. 

Only a few years ago George Bruce Cor- 
_, telyou* was "only a 
stenographer." He is 
to-day only forty- two 
years old, and he has 
been decided upon as 
the man to succeed 
Senator Hanna as the 
chairman of the Re- 
publican national com- 
mittee. He was only 
a stenographer when 
he went to the White 
George B. Corteiyou. Rouse. He was Capa- 
ble, however, of being much more. Presi- 
dent McKinley made him his secretary, and 
in that position he displayed remarkable skill 
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and tact. President Roosevelt thought so 
highly of him that he made Mr. Cortelyou 
secretary of the new department of commerce 
and labor, carrying with it a place in the 
cabinet. Mr. Cortelyou has gained a very 
wide and valuable acquaintance among public 
men and is universally esteemed. The sug- 
gestion of his name as chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee is generally 
approved. His career is ample proof that a 
good man cannot be kept down. Room is 
always made for such men at the top. — Utica 
(^N. K) Press, 

Good Stenographers Find and Hold 
Positions. — The Record has never been very 
enthusiastic over the idea that the acquiring 
of the art of stenography would insure a 
profitable business situation. That in itself, 
while very desirable, is only a small part 
of the ** outfit" of the private clerk. An 
accurate knowledge of grammar, geography 
and spelling are also very essential, for 
evident reasons. The following from the 
Randolph Register is therefore of especial 
interest in this connection, and should incite 
all Stoughton pupils of stenography to pay 
due attention also to other matters mentioned. 

Complaint is made that the stenographic and type- 
writing business is overcrowded and that a large per- 
centage of those who attempt to find places cannot. 
The experience of business men everywhere shows that 
a large proportion of those who profess to be able to 
do ordinary stenographic work is totally unfit for the 
business on account of poor education or dullness of 
comprehensioD. In that business as well as any other 
those who have the proper knowledge as a basis, ac- 
quire skill and correctness, and attend strictly to business 
in business hours, succeed in securing and holding good 
places. There are stenographers and asserted stenog- 
raphers who are of no use, and when a business house 
wants to fill a vacancy it usually has to go through a 
fitful and nerve-racking experience with a dozen or two 
candidates before it finds one who is worth hiring. 
Some houses put candidates through an examination in 
reading, writing, spelling, geography, and grammar 
before testing their stenographic ability. 

— Stoughton {Mass.^ Record. 

A New Employment. — Among the new 
ways educated women have discovered to 
earn a comfortable living in Boston is one 
that might be called the profession of ** au- 
thor's assistant.** Who would have thought 
a score or more years ago that a writer of 
novels could develop into such a captain of 
industry that he could relegate to the shoul- 
ders of a corps of helpers the drudgery of 
delving for his materials? Yet such is the 
fact in the case of many of to-day*s well- 
known fiction writers. They pay, and pay 



well, for having historical incidents and mys- 
teries dug out of ancient library records. 
Then, having collected and sifted their facts, 
they get down to work and turn out a book. 

Most of the **author*s assistants*' learn 
typewriting, and some of them think it well, 
though not obligatory, to master shorthand. 
Sometimes the author demands long tran- 
scripts from certain volumes that cannot be 
removed from the library. In any case he 
must receive what he wants in perfect ar- 
rangement. He pays his aide to make 
novel-writing easy for him, and if she leaves 
him to do over any of her work she is likely 
to find herself supplanted by a more carefiU 
successor. — Boston JournaL 

A New Alphabet. — "What will it mean? 
It will mean that the whole system of educa- 
tion will be revolutionized ; it will mean a 
saving of fifty per cent in time, labor and 
expense of publishing ; it will mean smaller 
books and papers and it will mean that all 
will have to learn their alphabets over again. * ' 

This is what George Smyth Jones, 802 
Roach street, says will happen if he realizes 
his hopes. Jones claims he has invented a 
new alphabet that will work wonders. He 
is now engaged on the finishing touches and 
is rushing the work of engraving plates, pre- 
paratory to making application for a copy- 
right. 

Jones' alphabet is based on the phonetic 
idea. He says that in the present alphabet 
there are several useless letters. In his al- 
phabet each character represents a sound. 
He has a single character that represents the 
combination '*tious;" another for **ing;*' 
another for "tion,** etc. 

His alphabet contains thirty-eight charac- 
ters, fifteen of which represent vowel sounds. 
He still retains "c," "x** and *'q" of 
the present alphabet. 

Jones has been working on his alphabet 
for years. He is a clerk in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry with an office at the stock 
yards. For twenty-seven years he taught 
country schools and his first inspiration along 
this line came from the method, which has 
now come into general use, of trying to teach 
the young idea how to spell by means of 
sounds alone. If one can learn to spell by 
that method, why not arrange the characters 
so that they represent sounds alone? he ar- 
gued. He is sixty- three years of age, having 
been born in Lee county, Virginia. He 
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began teaching in Knox county, Kentucky, 
in 1858, and wound up at Manilla, Rush 
county, in 1893. He was a soldier during 
the rebellion. — Indianapolis Star, 

Shorthand for Girls. — I see that some 
of the Daily News correspondents are telling 
what will help girls to get employment. My 
connection with a business college has shown 
me that a girl desiring a lucrative and dig- 
nified position makes no mistake in securing 
a knowledge of shorthand. It is often said 
that "the woods are full of stenographers.** 
That may be true, but it should be added 
that many of them do not deserve the name 
and are incapable of doing the work that 
business men want done. The business man 
who employs a stenographer does not expect 
to do much teaching or waiting. Accuracy, 
rapidity and neatness are necessary. Young 
women undertaking the study of stenography 
should know that business men will not tol- 
erate inefficiency in the gentler sex any more 
than they will in men. Ability to write 
shorthand with facility and accuracy must be 
acquired. Spelling, capitalization and punc- 
tuation are exacted and count for much. A 
stenographer who is careless, indifferent to 
details and slovenly is not a desirable office 
assistant. The stenographer should be able 
to execute a neat, plain, legible style of 
business writing. Business men are also 
making the standards for typewriting higher 
and higher and the stenographer must meet 
these demands if she expects to hold a first- 
class position. It requires an outlay of con- 
siderable time and patience to produce the 
best results. Business men, however, judge 
a stenographer's ability by results. There is 
more demand for women stenographers who 
are qualified to earn |io a week and upward 
than for those who are only qualified to earn 
a less sum. Positions seek proficient stenog- 
raphers. — Pitman f Jr,f in the Chicago News, 

Be A Good Stenographer. — An inquiring 
correspondent asks the Leader whether or not 
she shall adopt stenography as a career. The 
question has been askt thousands of times, 
of hundreds of newspapers, and the answer is 
almost invariably the same in its ultimate, 
varying only in method of expression. Ste- 
nography is one of the necessities of modem 
life, and will become more so when the prac- 
tise of dictating to a graphophone, or similar 
mechanical recipient, shall have become uni- 
versal, as it is bound to be in all large estab- 
lishments. We would say to our inquirer. 



'* Be a stenographer, by all means, if you are 
fitted for it, ' * and in the fitness lies the mar- 
row of the answer. Of course, it does not 
pay to be a poor anything, but an incapable, 
even mediocre, stenographer need hope for 
neither good emoluments nor a satisfactory 
life. The demands upon stenographers are 
far greater than they were a decade ago. He 
or she must not only be able to spell, but in 
many cases must be able to put into correct 
form careless, incorrect, or confusing dicta- 
tion. The stenographic secretary or clerk 
must be able to turn out clean and correct 
copy from the typewriter. Above all, to in- 
sure any success in the career that will make 
it worth while, the stenographer must be 
grounded in the general information that goes 
with what we call a common-school education 
and must not be content with mere mechan- 
ical accuracy. An intelligent, capable, effi- 
cient stenographer is absolutely the right hand 
of a: business man and of many professional 
men. Opportunities for advancement are 
as great in this as in any other career, and of 
one thing the really good stenographer may 
rest assured, and that is that special fitness in 
this branch will develop opportunities for 
showing peculiar aptitude in others, wherein 
the emoluments are greater and the personal 
freedom more markt. — Cleveland Leader. 

Women's Occupations and Health. — 
Did you ever notice the difference in the 
health of the average business woman and 
the average housekeeper? Take the army 
of women who hold office positions, who are 
bookkeepers and stenographers and who are 
tied to their duties every day in the year, 
with the exception of a fortnight's vacation 
in the summer. Some of them go on with 
their work year after year without troubling 
their employers by absence. They may have 
occasional headaches, but they **work them 
off" or else endure in silence till office hours 
are over, and go home to sleep them off. 
They may have occasional colds, and pos- 
sibly be kept away from their duties a day or 
two after a severe storm in winter, but a few- 
escape even these common maladies, and are 
regular in attendance, and have fewer '*da)rs 
off" than the proprietor. The business 
woman knows she must do this. She realizes 
that it is important for her to be at her post ; 
she hates to think of the mistakes that might 
be made during her absence ; she realizes that 
her employers have little patience with people 
who are continually absent for one reason or 
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another. For this reason she takes the 
best of care of herself. She eats and sleeps 
regularly, she doesn't indulge in social life 
to an extent that unfits her for work. She 
knows better than to eat late suppers, and she 
has no chance for indulging in the continual 
nibbling which results from the afternoon -tea 
habit. On the other hand, the housekeeper 
feels herself tied down by home duties, but 
she isn't tied. If a friend comes in and 
suggests a trip to Boston, the work is hurried 
out of the way and the worker goes, coming 
home in haste and working late to make up 
for lost time. Her breakfast is neglected, 
her lunch is of sweets, her dinner is spoiled 
by the s^rets devoured at an afternoon re- 
ception, and she partakes of a late supper 
after a theater party, groans in bed for a day 
or two, and her husband wishes she had the 
rugged constitution of his bookkeeper, ' * who 
is never sick a day.'* If women would learn 
as a whole that sickness is the result of lack 
of proper amounts of sleep, air, food and ex- 
ercise, there 'd be less sickness. — Brockton 
(^Mass,^ Times, 

A Valuable Assistant. — Miss Elizabeth 
Morris is reckoned a second president of the 
Mine Workers' organization. Nominally, 
she holds the place of private secretary to 
the president, but she has been with Mitchell 
so long in that capacity, has become so fa- 
miliar with the work of the organization, its 
past, its present and its future policies, has 
assisted so materially in forming them and is 
depended upon so much for advice and direc- 
tion when the real leader of the union is 
absent, that it is questionable if any one 
could fill her place. That no one could fill 
it so well is conceded on all sides, for she 
carries in her mind all important data con- 
cerning the organization, and is virtually a 
reference book on any point on which infor- 
mation is wanted. Miss Morris was a clerk 
in the office of the Mine Workers when 
Mitchell was elected president. At night 
she studied shorthand and typewriting. 
Mitchell had been identified with the organ- 
ization for years, but there were many things 
he wanted to know when he took the helm. 
When he askt where certain data could be 
found he discovered that Miss Morris had it 
in her mind as well as neatly transcribed in 
her books. Comparisons with the books 
showed that she was remarkably accurate ; 
and she was promoted to the place of private 
secretary. Miss Morris is twenty- six years 



old. She has studied Mitchell's methods to 
such purpose that she is practically a reflec- 
tion of him. She doesn't know a thing 
when it is advisable from her point of view 
to be ignorant, and she knows everything 
when it is expedient to talk. She is never 
discourteous, never out of humor, but she is 
a dry well to the pumping process and can 
give out less in the same length of time than 
Mitchell himself. She often sits at the 
meetings of the executive board at Mitchell's 
right hand, takes down the more important 
matters in copious notes and then puts them 
into pure English by dictating to a stenog- 
rapher from the notes. The members of the 
board, as a rule, are not men who have 
enjoyed educational advantages, and culture 
does not come from working in the mines ; 
but what they say in the board meetings, 
when written out, is drest up in good English. 
This pleases them, and Miss Morris is popular 
on that account. — Boston Record. 



TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Royal Typewriter Operators. — Princess 
Charles of Denmark is an expert typist, while 
Princess Christian is also a quick manipulator 
of the "keys;" Her machine is fitted with 
German characters as well as English, and 
she types most of Prince Christian's German 
correspondence for him. Another royal 
typist is the Princess of Wales, who is ex- 
tremely quick, and types a number of her 
own letters in quite a professional style. — 
Boston Post, 

Typewriter for the Blind. — Many in- 
ventions have been made to bridge the dis- 
tance between those who have their sight and 
those who have not. But none has been 
more practical and successful than the pro- 
duction of a typewriter which can be manip- 
ulated by the blind. The letters on the 
keys are raised, and the sensitive touch of 
the blind man can tell the character on a 
key as soon as he touches it. The ringing 
of the bell when the margin is reacht works 
as well for him as for the man with sight, 
and the sense of touch makes the manipula- 
tion of the various keys for setting the paper 
a comparatively simple matter. — New York 
Herald, 

Penmanship and the Typewriter. — Cur- 
rent writers hold that penmanship is gradually 
falling into the twilight of a lost art and that 
within the next decade its days will be prac- 
tically over. Discussing the vertical style of 
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penmanship as contrasted with the old Spen- 
cerian, an exchange asserts that it will soon 
be a lost art, and that, following the law of ev- 
olution, if it become useless, it must go. The 
typewriter is fast supplanting it in all lines of 
business, and the time is rapidly approaching 
when it will be every man his own typewriter, 
and the art of writing become fully lost. 
Books are now kept by typewriting machines 
and records no longer show the ** copper- 
plate** hand of old and skilled clerks. 
Verily, this is an age of swiftness and energy. 
The stage-coach went, and now steam is get- 
ting ready to give up its seat to electricity. 
The goose quill is passing and the typewriter 
has come to stay. If the typewriter should 
come into universal play it would destroy the 
pleasure of those who write illegibly. It 
would make the lives of printers happy, as 
good **copy** would be the general rule. 
Penmanship is on the verge of disappearance, 
and the clatter of the t)rpe writer is heard in 
the land.— York (Pa,) Daily, 

Revolving Typewriter Eraser. — It takes 
an experienced hand and a very clean eraser 
to remove from a sheet of paper all signs of 
an error when once it is made, and the 
stenographer is always looking for a device 
to aid in this work. About the latest thing 
in this line is the rotary eraser. It consists 
of a curved shield of such shape as to fit 
closely over the paper on the platen, with a 
slot in the shield through which the eraser 
can be deprest into contact with the paper at 
the point where the erasure is to be made. 
With the shield in place one finger is prest 
against the little lever on one side of the cir- 
cular barrel which carries the round eraser, 
causing the latter to revolve and rub the 
marks from the paper. As the narrow slot 
in the shield shows the exact point of contact 
between the rubber and the paper, it is an 
easy flaatter to adjust the eraser so as not to 
mar the letters which are to remain. Harry 
B. Tooker, of New York City, is the inventor. 
— Louisville Courier JoumaL 

To Increase Speed. — The two main 
points toward which a typewriter operator is 
always striving, and which must be attained 
at least in some degree before a paying posi- 
tion will be forthcoming, are speed and ac- 
curacy. While the speed can only be gained 
by constant practise, there are already a 
number of inventions in use which assist not 
a little toward this end, such as the conven- 
ient arrangement of the line-spacing lever 



and the carriage shifter, the two being often 
combined in one movement. However this 
line spacer and carriage shifter are arranged, 
there is always the necessity of removing one 
hand from the bank of keys, and no work can 
be done until the movement has been com- 
pleted. With the aid of a newly-invented desk 
attachment, however, it has now become pos- 
sible to shift the carriage without removing 
the hands from the keys, and the motion is so 
rapid that there is hardly any perceptible loss 
of time between the end of one line and the 
beginning of the next. There is a lever 
pivoted beneath the stand on which the 
machine rests, with the long end in proximity 
to the knee of the operator. A slight move- 
ment of the knee pushes the connecting rod 
on the opposite end of this lever, the rod in 
turn tilting a second lever, which depresses 
a bar. A small chain or cord connects the 
movable end of this bar directly with the 
carriage of the machine above, and the 
movement of the first lever 4s thus transferred 
to the chain and made to pull the carriage 
from the left to the right side of the machine, 
at the same time spacing the paper ready for 
the next line. The inventor is Robert T. 
Gillespie, of Rochester, Pa. — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 

The Man behind the Machine. — In al- 
most every office in towns of any size, you 
can hear the rattle of those rapid-fire guns, 
the typewriters. The people who manage 
them learn the machine as a machinist does 
any beautiful piece of mechanism. Of 
course, the person who simply takes it as a 
makeshift is not included, although these 
number well up among the ** typists,'* as 
the English call the operator of a typewriting 
machine. But the professional typewriters, 
who can make the machine do the wonderful 
pieces of **copy work,** the fixing up of 
accounts on them, and the little master- 
pieces in "spacing," besides the other in- 
numerable ** trick plays*' which can be 
made on the machine — these are the ones 
who size up the machine carefully. The 
civil service has an examination in t)rpe- 
writing which would make the casual user of 
a typewriter afraid to be in the same room 
with it. The government is famous for its 
departmental work, and the typewriter there 
must have a markt degree of efficiency. The 
man who learns the machine and who really 
takes an interest in the "experts" often 
joins in the discussion of the relative merit 
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of various makes of machines. The great 
number of different typewriters put on the 
market now is well-nigh confusing. The 
rank amateur, who painfully prods his way 
through the keyboard, and then rewrites the 
attempt with a pencil, looks with envy at the 
experts in the different offices in railroad and 
other companies or big wholesale houses, and 
upon the speed recorch made by the chaffeurs 
of these *' flying machines." The business 
colleges turn out swift workers on the ma- 
chines, and the letters are written by the 
score. Often, it is said, however, that the 
**slow machine*' is to blame for the lack of 
speed on the part of this or that man. But 
the "man behind the machine*' after all, 
counts for much. ** Up in Toronto, Can- 
ada,'* remarkt a Burlington man who uses a 
machine for his own correspondence and not 
as a regular typist, "there was a man who 
proved this. He took one of the earlier 
machines, a veritable plug, and sat down 
and pounded out a record on the thing. It 
was splendid work. And I believe that after 
all it is the operator, more than the machine, 
who is responsible for the slow work. The 
so-called * slow machine * can be made to do 
quick work if only the right man gets hold 
of it.'* So there is hope for the man who 
owns any typewriting machine. For with 
due patience and care he may develop into 
a crack shot with those rapid-fire guns. Then 
the burden of his correspondence will be 
lifted and the palsied, inky thumb will be 
no more. — Burlington (^lowa) Hawkey e. 

Typewriter Speed. — At this season of the 
year, when the snake and fish stories do not 
circulate readily, the typewriter operators 
have full sway to recount instances of mar- 
velous speed writing. In the east the whole 
army of pot boilers, and the painstaking 
literary folk as well, are being told how John 
Luther Long, when composing, writes 7,000 
words an hour on a typewriter by abbrevia- 
ting the words. 

Otjier speedy writers, somewhat jealous of 
the talk set going by Mr. Long's friends, are 
going him a little better. Friends of a ste- 
nographer by the name of Deming, who lives 
at Albany, claim he has reported court pro- 
ceedings on a typewriter at the rate of 10,- 
400 words an hour. Deming used abbrevi- 
ated spelling, eliminating all the vowels and 
using a dot instead of a space between words. 
Of course, Deming could n't stop to load the 
machine. The paper was run off a reel, and 



the machine was incased in a glass box to 
deaden the noise. 

According to the Chicago typists, there is 
no one in this city who can write 10,000 
words an hour, even when using the abbre- 
viated method. There are, however, a large 
number of typists who write more than 5,000 
words in a single hour. This speed, the 
typists declare, cannot be kept up very long. 
There are a few court reporters in the city 
who have written from 7,000 to 7,500 
words in an hour from dictation. No one 
has ever nearly approacht that number when 
composing. 

Newspaper reporters, who write their 
**copy" on the typewriter are considered 
rapid workers if they compose and write 
2,000 words an hour. Where one does it 
ten do not. The painstaking writer rarely 
exceeds 1,200 words an hour. 

There is every inducement to a court re- 
porter to develop high speed in writing. 
These persons are paid |2 an hour, or 50 
cents a page of twenty-six lines. The average 
court reporter in Chicago writes from dicta- 
tion about seventeen pages an hour, thus 
earning, at the page rate, $8.50. Chicago 
has between seventy and seventy- five court 
reporters. The greatest number of pages 
written by them is, according to several of 
the best-known reporters, twenty-four pages 
an hour. This was done when the **copy " 
was dictated to them by an experienced 
reader and the matter had almost been com- 
mitted to memory by the typist. 

A very few Chicago typists frequently 
write twenty-two pages, or about 6,500 
words, in a single hour. The record for 
speedy work when composing is declared 
not to reach 5,000 words. 

Some court reporters, in writing matter 
that must be recopied, use the system of ab- 
breviation used by Deming. For example, 
they write the name of George Washington 
so that it reads grgiwshngtn. This system 
is pronounced useless for commercial and 
newspaper work. 

Speed is not an indication of inaccuracy, 
according to the view of the operators. It 
is usually developt carefully, and the man 
who writes 6,000 words an hour will turn 
out as clean **copy " as the one who writes 
1,000 words an hour. 

The managers of companies that employ 
great numbers of typists regard as a rapid 
worker any operator who writes 3,600 words 
an hour. — Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXBCUTIVB COUNCIL 1903-04. 
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Rbubl Small. Ex-president, Portland. Maine. 
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Morris E. Jones, ad Vice-president, . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Frances A. Hoover, 3d Vice-president, . . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Kendrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVE committee 1903-04. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-oflficio ; 

iohn A. Hayden, Portland, Me.: Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
lanchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury. Vt., 
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R. I.; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven. Conn.: Peter P. Mc- 
Louffhlin, New York, N. V.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Henry C. Dcmmine, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed- 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Md.; O. Raymond Brown, Richmond, Va.; fohn T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, Meridian, 
Miss.; >yeldon T. Smith, Raleieh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 



Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, 

Miss.; Weldon T.Smith, Raleieh, N. C; , 

Columbia, S. C; George C. Palmer, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 
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E. R. Burgoyne. Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. Luzenberg, New 
Orleans. La.; F. O. Hoflman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatu- 
nooga, Tenn.; Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
111.; Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C.: Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jessie Besack, Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Obcrfin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
ler, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinncss, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon. Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, Ariz.; 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 

{ohn W. Christv, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. H. Swope, 
louston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
Roberts, New Haven, Conn.. Secretary; Edward V. Mur- 
phy, Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York, N. 
v.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Douglas A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman ; Kendrick C. Hill ; Louis 
E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM I904. 

Jerome B, Howard, Cincinnati, Chairman ; Kendrick C. 
Hill, Trenton, N. J.; Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, New York ; Charles Currier Beale, Boston. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis, Chairman ; George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis; .Morris E.Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles 
E. vVcUcr, St. Louis; James F. Allen, St. Louis. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an oflRcial court or legislative reporter, 
or who nas been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly admini<;tered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter.— CV»«- 
ititution Art. 3, Sec. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVENTION FOR I904, 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August i^ to ao. 
Thursday, August 18, will be "Stenographers' Day. The 
official headquarters will be at the Hamilton Hotel, corner 
Hamilton and Maple avenues. 



SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT ST. 
LOUIS EXPOSITION, AUGUST 16-19, 
1904.— ASSOCIATION HEADQUAR- 
TERS AT THE HAMILTON HOTEL. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Association will 
be held in the Hall of Congresses, at the St. 
Louis Exposition, August 16-19, 1904- 

The association headquarters will be at the 
Hamilton Hotel, comer Hamilton and Maple 
avenues, with which arrangements have been 
made for the reservation of rooms up to July 
I J, The reputation of this house is strictly 
first-class, and, in view of the constantly- 
increasing demand for rooms in St. Louis, 
consequent upon the world's greatest fair, 
and the prospect of an increase in prices, 
those who contemplate attending the conven- 
tion would better communicate with the 
Hamilton Hotel without delay and reserve 
their rooms. 

Rate per day, European plan : $2 each 
person, two in a room, with bath-room ad- 
joining ; J4 per room whether one or two 
persons occupy it. Each room has a good 
double bed and is connected with a bath. A 
few rooms may be secured without bath at 
%2 for one person, if not already engaged. 
Large rooms, with two double beds, $2 each 
per day for four persons. These are moder- 
ate prices for the accommodations and are 
considerably lower than the regular prices of 
the Hamilton Hotel. I an) assured this is so 
by friends in Trenton who have recently stopt 
at the Hamilton Hotel. One gentleman in 
particular, a traveling man, says our rate is a 
low one, especially in view of the character 
of the hotel. 

Certain distinguisht gentlemen in the as- 
sociation think these rates exorbitant, ac- 
cusing me of being a party to a hold-up 
scheme with the proprietor, and that I get 
what is termed a ** rake-off I" (Of course, 
I don't even know what a ** rake-off " is!) 
But I do know this : That it has always been 
the custom in the association to have our 
headquarters at only first-class hotels, and the 
result has always been eminently satisfactory. 
The Hotel Hamilton is a strictly first-class 
house, and, in view of this fact, the rates are 
moderate and not high. 

The Hamilton Hotel's agreement to reserve 
rooms for us, at rate named, expires on 
July 15. Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretary, 
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PROGRAM OF SIXTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The program for the sixth annual conven- 
tion, so far as arranged, is given herewith. 
The program in its definitive form will be 
announced in the August number of the 
Magazine. 

FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 6. 

9 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

II A. M. I. Opening session. — Address of welcome 
on behalf of the reporters of the 
state of Missouri, by Frank P. Walsh, 
Esq., of Kansas City. 

2. Response, by Col. Henry C. Demming, 

of Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. President's address, by President Beale. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Reading of letters from absent members. 

6. Poem, by William L. Haskel, of Boston. 

7. Paper, " The Physiology and Psychology 

of Speed- writing," by George Far- 
nell, of Providence. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 7. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, " Court Reporting," by Charles 
E. Weller, of St. Louis. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, ** Seventeenth-century Shorthand 

Reporting in Salem ; or, the Gen- 
esis of a Profession," by C. C. Beale, 
of Boston. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Paper, by David Wolfe Brown, of Wash- 

ington. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Paper, ** Phonography as the Pioneer of 

Phonetic Reform," by Benn Pitman, 
of Cincinnati. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Miscellaneous business. — Reports of 

Committees, etc. 

THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, AUGUST 18. 
STENOGRAPHERS' DAY AT THE EXPOSITION. 

10 A. M. Speed exhibition. 

1. Shorthand (a) writing from dictation. 
Entries : * 

2. Typewriting: (a) copying from short- 

hand notes. 
Entries : 

(b) Writing from dictation. 
Entries : 

(c) Writing memorized sentences. 
Entries: 

(d) Blindfold writing. 
Entries: 

3. Transcribing ishorthand notes by grapho- 

phone. t 
• Paper, by S. C. Ormsby, of New York. 

Entries: 



8 P. M. Banquet in the main dining-hall of the 
Hotel Hamilton. 

1. ** Pioneers." Response by Kendrick 

C. Hill. 

2. "The United States Senate in 1848." 

Response by Oliver Dyer. 

3. Poem by John Collins. 

4. **Sir Isaac Pitman, the Inventor of 

Phonc^praphy." Response by Benn 
Pitman. 

FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1 9. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, by Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, "The Outlook," by Arthur 

Head, of Towanda, Pa. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Paper, ''The Shorthand Reporter Not 

a Specialist," by Theodore F. Shuey, 
of Washington, D. C. 

6. Discussion. 

y. Paper, " Early Days of Phonography 
in America," by Oliver Dyer, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Election, etc. 
10. Adjournment 

For the Committee, . 

Jerome B. Howard, 

Chairman. • 



* Entries will be open till July 20. Complete announcement 
of all entries will be made in the August Magazine. 

fThe apparatus used in this portion of the exhibition is 
kindly lent and installed for the convenience of the associa- 
tion by the Columbia Phonograph Company. 



MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON INCOR- 
PORATION AND CERTIFICATION. 

The Committee on Incorporation and Cer- 
tification, appointed at the Cincinnati con- 
vention, held what proved to be an important 
meeting, on May 28, in New York. 

The committee commenced its delibera- 
tions at the Astor House, adjourning at 11.30 
a. m. to meet at 12 m. in the room§ of 
Sidney C. Ormsby, in the American Tract 
Society building. Here, in Mr. Ormsby's 
spacious and comfortable offices, the com- 
mittee, after protracted deliberation and dis- 
cussion, past, without a dissenting vote, res- 
olutions favoring the incorporation of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association 
and a plan of certification of shorthand 
writers. 

Arthur Head, Towanda, Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the committee, presided ; Ken- 
drick C. Hill was chosen secretary. Other 
members of the committee who were present : 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York. Jerome B. Howard, 
Cincinnati, was unable to be in attendance. 

Norman P. Heffley, Brooklyn ; Charles T. 
Piatt, Hoboken, New Jersey; Enoch N. 
Miner, Thomas F. Crean, Whitefield Sammis 
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and B. F. Keinard, New York ; were present 
at the meeting, being accorded the privileges 
of the floor, and Messrs. Heffley and Piatt 
were, for the time being, by resolution, made 
members of the committee. These gentle- 
men all took an active part in the proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Beale exprest his views as to the de- 
sirability of having the association incorpor- 
ated, for the purpose of putting it on a legal 
basis, having in mind the proposed plan 
of certification of shorthand reporters and 
amanuenses, the holding of property, if de- 
sired, etc. Eventually, Mr. Beale' s resolu- 
tion was adopted, as follows : 

Resolved^ That this committee report to the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, at the next annual 
convention, that it is deemed advisable that the asso- 
ciation be incorporated, under the laws Of the District 
of Columbia. 

The certification plan was next considered 
at great length, bringing out many expres- 
sions of opinion. 

Mr. Be^le thought the certification exam- 
ination for amanuenses should be rather 
harder than those given by the typewriter 
companies and schools, with the idea of hav- 
ing only the best to pass. He advocated a 
continued speed of 125 words a minute in 
shorthand writing, and 35 to 40 words a 
minute in transcribing same ; and for short- 
hand reporting 200 words a minute, sustained 
speed, on ordinary matter; and no getting 
in on the ground floor. He said we would 
have to educate the public up to the standard, 
trying it first, 4)erhaps, in one or two states, 
such as Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. He 
said further that a plan could be readily 
formulated for examinations, at stated pe- 
riods, say on the first Saturday in each 
month. We should stand by those who do 
pass the examinations. 

Mr. Crean said that the Remington tests 
were 80, 100 and 120 words a minute — three 
different tests. 

Mr. Hefiley stated that the University of 
the State of New York made the following 
tests: 125 words a minute, at 75%; 100 
words a minute, at 90%. 

There was considerable discussion on the 
question of speed required in the reporters* 
examination, it varying from 175 to 200 
words a minute — no one advocating less than 
175 words a minute. Mr. Ormsby said they 
could not get 200 words a minute incorpo- 



rated in their bill which was introduced in 
the New York legislature. The legislature 
simply would not listen to it ; so they incor- 
porated 175 words a minute. Mr. Beale 
said that, in their Massachusetts tests, they 
generally used 175 words a minute ; had used 
200 words a minute twice. 

Referring to the rather severe examination 
held not long since in Massachusetts (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1904), prepared and conducted 
by Charles Currier Beale, Isaac J. Doane, 
and Alice E. Brett, who were appointed 
by Chief Justice Mason, being the fifth 
examination thus held, Mr. Beale said that 
eight reporters out of twenty-six appli- 
cants past ; 900 points past ; everything else 
was thrown out. This examination was 
175 words per minute on ordinary testimony; 
125 words on technical matter; 150 words 
on testimony and judge's charge, etc. It is 
the knowledge and exf)erience tests set forth 
in this examination which lead shorthand 
reporters generally to regard it as unusually 
severe. 

Mr. Beale finally moved the passage of an 
elaborate resolution, covering the plan of 
certification, at which point the committee 
adjourned for dinner. On the twenty-third 
floor of the building the committee was dined 
by Sidney C. Ormsby. 

On the return from dinner, copies of Mr. 
Beale* s resolution having been typewritten 
and placed in the hands of each member of 
the committee, the matter was further consid- 
ered pro and con, and after the necessary 
changes and revision to meet the combined 
sense of the committee, the resolutions were 
adopted, being reserved for presentation to 
the St. Louis convention, in August, together 
with the report of the committee at that 
time. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Ormsby for the use of his offices and the 
manner in which he had entertained the 
committee. 

Prior to adjournment, at 4.30 p. m., Pres- 
ident Beale stated that this matter would be 
of much interest to shorthand reporters, 
authors and teachers, when brought before 
the St. Louis convention, and that the com- 
mittee would welcome all such to be present 
and participate in the deliberations upon this 
very important proposition and problem. 
Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretary. 
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STENOGRAPHERS IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS.— Continued. 

HEARING ON THE BILL (h. R. 1 32 1 5) TO AU- 
THORIZE THE JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO APPOINT STENOGRAPHIC REPORTERS, FIX 
THE DUTIES AND COMPENSATION THEREOF, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Mr. Irland : There is another thing about 
not having any official reporter. The attor- 
ney for a railroad employs a reporter to make 
a report for him. His client is able to pay 
the expense of the copy at that rate. The 
plaintiff in the case, who is suing the railroad 
company, gets beaten, wants to carry that 
case up, and wishes to get a review of it. 
He cannot get a copy ; he did not employ a 
reporter ; the attorney for the railroad says : 
"This is my reporter and this is my copy,'* 
and unless an arrangement is made before- 
hand between the parties he cannot get the 
copy afterwards. 

A Member : It is not always that you can 
get a reporter. 

Mr. Irland: No, indeed. If Mr. Alex- 
ander will let me suggest : He used the words 
* * The present system. ' ' In the United States 
courts to-day there is no uniform system. In 
places where a reporter is in attendance he is 
only there because there is business enough 
to make it worth his while, and of necessity 
he charges the litigants for attendance, al- 
though it may not appear as a separate item. 

On the other hand, most of the states of 
the Union have an official reporting system, 
and in the states with which I am familiar, 
where the compensation is fair so that good 
men can be employed, it works splendidly. 
In the states where the pay is low the report- 
ing is not good. 

In United States court litigation there is 
always this difficulty: **Well, what are we 
going to do about a reporter?'* and then they 
go out and make such arrangement as they 
can. Just as it is in Washington and in New 
York City, because of the limited number of 
men who can do that kind of work, the law- 
yers are bound to subject the litigants to pay 
this high rate. 

Mr. Clayton : Now, how much is this 
bill here, providing a salary of not less than 
$1,500 a year or over $3,000, going to cost 
the treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Irland: With the alternative proposi- 
tion of a per diem 

Mr. Clayton : I have forgotten how many 



districts there are ; of course, it is a question 
of mathematics. I take it that it means 
$3,000 in all cases. Where you write in a 
statute "of not less than $1,500 or over 
$3,000,** they always get the top notch. 
We should multiply that by the number of 
districts, but I do not recall exactly how 
many districts there are. 

Mr. Myers : I was asking Mr. Roberts 
about that. He has lookt into it, and he 
tells me that, according to the calculation 
he has made, under that provision there would 
perhaps be fifty appointments, even at the 
maximum allowance. 

Mr. Clayton : There would be more than 
that. There is one for each judicial district 
in the United States. 

Mr. Gillett : There is a judicial district 
in every state, and in some there are two or 
three. 

Mr. Clayton : There are three in Ala- 
bama, for instance, and two in Florida. 

Mr. Myers : Our idea was, in going over 
this bill, that the probability would be that 
in not all the districts would there be ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. Clayton: There certainly would be 
under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. Myers: Figuring it at seventy-five, 
as the total number of appointments under 
the provisions of this bill 

Mr. Gillett: There must be a hundred 
districts. 

Mr. Clayton : More than that, because it 
says, " Every judge of the United States 
district court. * * That would be the district 
court in Alaska and in other territories, I 
take it, and I would say it would probably be 
between 100 and 150 courts. 

Mr. Myers : Even if every judge exercised 
his power of appointment under that bill, it 
would not mean the outlay of as much money 
— that is, the initial expense of so much 
money — because at this time there are a great 
many reporters who are employed and paid 
by the United States government. 

Mr. Alexander: There are seventy dis- 
trict courts. Judge Clayton. 

Mr. Clayton : Does that include the ter- 
ritories and Alaska ? 

Mr. Alexander : That does not include 
Alaska. 

Mr. Clayton : Does not include all these 
other 

Mr. Alexander: Does not include the 
courts in the territories. 

Mr. Clayton : In the states ? 
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Mr. Alexander: Seventy United States 
courts in the forty-five states. 

Mr. Myers : If every judge would exercise 
his power of appointment under this bill, if 
past, it would mean seventy appointments 
then, and that, at the maximum rate fixt for 
compensation, ^3,000, would be $210,000. 
I am not prepared and cannot give yOu the 
exact figures, but there is certainly a great 
deal of expense connected at present with the 
reporting in the United States courts, which 
the United States government pays. In some 
instances, I am informed, the salaries are 
even larger than contemplated under this bill. 

Mr. Alexander : What does this bill con- 
template charging attorneys per folio ? 

Mr. Littlefield : The provision of the 
bill is 10 cents per folio. 

Mr. Myers: We are asking to have it 
made not less than 15 cents. This brings us 
to the suggestion made a moment ago in re- 
gard to that bill providing salaries of not less 
than $1,500 and not more than $3,000, and 
not more than 15 cents per hundred words 
for copy would leave it within the power of 
a judge to fix an equitable amount within 
those limits to be paid to the stenographer 
for his services. One objection to the pro- 
vision of a per diem would be that in some 
districts the court would not sit more than 
seventy days and perhaps in a good many 
others not more than a hundred days during 
the year, and the provision of $10 a day for 
a stenographer would not be an inducement 
for a man who is a competent court reporter 
to accept a position of that kind. There is 
no provision under this bill, as we understand 
it, for expenses of travel, such as there would 
probably be, Mr. Clayton, in your district. 
And that is one of the matters that would be 
taken into consideration by the judge making 
the appointment in fixing the salary. 

Mr. Alexander : What is your idea of 
including circuit courts? Why not limit it 
to district courts, inasmuch as the district 
courts try nearly all the cases ? 

Mr. Myers : It was simply to cover con- 
tingencies that might arise. They would re- 
quire the use of a stenographer in the circuit 
courts at times. 

Mr. Alexander: Under that law, every cir- 
cuit judge would appoint a stenographer 

Mr. Myers : But only provides by the ap- 
pointment of the district judge a stenographer 
to serve in both courts. 

Mr. Gillett : In San Francisco, we have 
a district court and a circuit court sitting in 



the same building and holding court at the 
same time. 

Mr. Brantley: Under the terms of this 
bill, suppose the government wants a tran- 
script fumisht ? The government is paying 
the salary, and therefore, would the govern- 
ment have to pay for the transcript also in 
addition ? 

Mr. Myers : That is, as I understand it, 
under the amendment that we are asking, 
that transcript fee would be a matter within 
the power of the judge to fix. He would fix 
a proper compensation for the stenographer. 
In other words, suppose the district attorney 
would say to the stenographer, **I desire a 
copy to-morrow morning of the evidence 
taken to-day in this case.** It would be ab- 
solutely necessary for the rep^orter to employ 
assistants — to get somebody to do that work. 
He could not possibly do it himself, and cer- 
tainly, under the salary he was getting, the 
United States government would not expect 
him, and should not expect him, at his own 
expense to furnish that copy free of charge 
to the district attorney; but it would be a 
matter for the judge to settle upon and decide 
and pass a voucher for himself. That is the 
way I understand 

Mr. Clayton : Practically, the govern- 
ment would have to pay in the case that Mr. 
Brantley mentioned. You know that would 
be the result. The judge would always hold 
that ; put the government on the same foot- 
ing as any other litigant and make the gov- 
ernment pay just like anybody else, notwith- 
standing it was paying the salary of the 
stenographer. 

Mr. Demming : In one of the courts where 
I served as official stenographer, the judge of 
the court, before he would permit a stenog- 
rapher to do any work at all, estimated what 
the expense was of running that court for one 
year. Then he employed the stenographer 
and had him sworn in, and he summed up 
the expense to the county after that year and 
he found that while the county had sixteen 
weeks of court in the year the saving to the 
county by having a stenographer was a little 
over $1,200. That was in the way of time- 
saving, and, naturally, I woi^ld believe there 
would be a saving in the United States courts, 
because the courts would not have to sit so 
long. Mr. Littlefield, a member of this com- 
mittee, was at a meeting of the York Bar 
Association a short time ago. Before they 
had a stenographer there I think they had to 
have nearly thirty weeks of court a year, and 
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they were several years behind with their 
work. Now, on account of having a double 
court and two stenographers, they have 
lessened the number of weeks to about six- 
teen, and the work is up to date. That 
shows the saving in having regular stenogra- 
phers. And, then, by having one appointed 
who serves for a number of years, there is 
this advantage, that frequently a stenogra- 
pher is called upon to transcribe notes taken 
many years before, and in various other ways 
there are markt advantages. 

The Chairman: Do you know whether 
the federal judges have a stenographer for 
their own private use ? 

Mr. Demming : I do not. 

Mr. Small: I think I can answer that, 
Mr. Chairman. Some of the judges get a 
dispensation from the department of justice 
of, say, $T,ooo a year — not exceeding $1,000 
a year — to pay a stenographer, but they have 
to get it through the department of justice. 

Mr. Myers: That applies to the district 
of South Carolina. Judge Brawley has a ste- 
nographer in his office. 

Mr. Henry : Practically all of them have 
stenographers, and the attorney-general fixes 
the compensation. 

Mr. Littlefield: There is not a single 
one of them who will let the stenographer go 
into court without charging the parties. 

Mr. Henry : Without charging the par- 
ties. I know in my district they have a ste- 
nographer and also in other districts, and 
they charge the partibs for making the tran- 
scripts about 25 cents a folio. 

Mr. Littlefield : The district judge in 
my district does not have such stenographer. 
I had a case to argue on motion for a new 
trial twice during the last vacation, and I 
have been held up half a day at a time be- 
cause we could not get a stenographer at any 
time. 

Mr. Smith : I would like to ask some 
questions about fixing these salaries. How 
would it do to say that in courts that were in 
session not exceeding four months of thirty 
days each per year, that they should be paid 
$350 a month ; where the courts were in ses- 
sion more than four and not more than eight 
months, they should be paid a salary of J300 
a month ; and where they were in session 
more than eight and not more than twelve 
months, to be paid $280 a month? 

Mr. Gillett: You would have it fixt, 
then, from one to four ? 



Mr. Smith : That would figure in this way: 
In the courts that were in session four months 
the salary would be $1,400 ; the courts that 
were in session five months, the salary would 
be $1,500; the courts that were in session 
nine months the salary would be $2,520. 

Mr. Littlefield : Is that not accomplisht 
pretty nearly. Brother Smith, if we arrange 
for a per diem of $10 a day ? 

Mr. Smith : The trouble with arranging 
about a per diem, Mr. Littlefield, is that you 
find some courts are not in session, I appre- 
hend, over thirty or forty days in the year. 

Mr. Littlefield : And might not be able 
to get them at all. 

Mr. Smith: And you cannot get them at all. 
This fixes for the court that is in session for 
the shortest time of the year, not exceeding 
four months, say, the stenographer would get 
$1,400. 

Mr. Clayton : There is one objection to 
that. Some of the courts held in the town 
where the district judge resides, after he gets 
through, practically, with the business of the 
courts and discharges the jury, he opens that 
court from day to day and keeps it open, 
sometimes two or three weeks and sometimes 
a month, for the accommodation of lawyers 
and for entering orders, and so on, and mo- 
tions for a new trial. The stenographer 
would have no great work to do during that 
thirty days, and yet he would be getting his 
salary. 

Mr. Henry : They nearly always leave it 
open. 

Mr. Clayton : They run it somewhat dif- 
ferently from the state courts. 

Mr. Smith : I am aware of that. 

Mr. Alexander : What would be the ob- 
jection of putting on a proviso here at the 
end of this bill as follows: ** Provided that 
the appointment of such stenographer shall 
be in lieu of any stenographer now allowed 
such judge by the department of justice, or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Clayton : That would hardly be fair 
to the judge, because the judge has a great 
many orders to make in chambers, you know, 
and a great deal of writing, and he needs a 
stenographer. 

Mr. Alexander : He could use him just 
the same, could he not ? 

Mr. Myers : I certainly think that the ste- 
nographer of the court would not refuse to 
do what he was requested to do. 

Mr. Littlefield: Would the stenographer 
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under those circumstances be able to do the 
stenographic work involved in the court busi- 
ness and the semiprivate work of the judge? 

Mr. Myers: I should not think so, in 
large cities ; in smaller districts probably he 
would. 

Mr. Alexander : I do not know how it is 
out west, where they use the United States 
courts almost to the exclusion of state courts, 
but I know in the state of New York, outside 
of the city of New York, the judges are not 
overburdened with civil cases. 

Mr. Gillett: They throw them into the 
state courts? 

Mr. Alexander ; Yes ; almost everything 
in New York state is tried in the state courts. 
Only those cases come into the United States 
courts, outside of New York City — and I 
guess it is quite true in New York City — that 
are compelled to go into United States courts. 

Mr. Demming : That is the case in some 
other states ; the judges are not overburdened 
with work. 

In one state I have in mind they do not 
pay a per diem, and the result is that they 
are able to hold their best court stenographers 
for many years. 

Mr. Alexander: You take it out in In- 
dianapolis, and there the United States courts 
are busy pretty nearly twelve months in the 
year — busier than almost any one of their 
state courts. 

Mr. Irland: Take it in the city of De- 
troit, where the United States judges try 
nearly all the admiralty cases or collision 
cases of the Lakes — they catch the sailors 
going back and forth there. They will have 
two or three cases going at the same time all 
winter long, and sometimes into the summer. 
The greatest difficulty about this thing is that 
the United States courts are so uneven in the 
amount of their business. In some places 
they are overcrowded and in some places they 
do very little. 

Mr. Alexander: Now, you have hit it 
exactly. That is the whole thing. The great 
unevenness makes a general law for stenogra- 
phers difficult to frame. Unless you make 
some kind of a proviso providing for maxi- 
mum and minimum 

Mr. Clayton : Has this bill been consid- 
ered by the subcommittee? 

Mr. Liitlefield : No ; it is before my 
subcommittee, but we wanted the hearing be- 
fore the whole committee, so that we could 
talk the matter over. 



statement of MR. CHARLES F. ROBERTS, OF 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Mr. Roberts : Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I take it from the 
trend which the discussion has taken around 
the table that the committee is very reason- 
ably satisfied as to the propriety of this pro- 
posed legislation, so that it is not necessary 
to go into that question. The question has 
been raised here as to the rates which are 
paid in the different states. I have the honor 
to be the secretary of the committee on legis- 
lation of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, and in that capacity have been 
in a somewhat extended correspondence with 
reporters throughout the country and have 
accumulated some considerable information 
on that question. The highest rate paid in 
this country, so far as I am aware, under any 
statute is in the state of Utah, where, I be- 
lieve, it is 30 cents per folio. In California 
it is 20 cents per folio. In Pennsylvania 
it is 15 cents per folio. In Georgia I 
understand they have an arrangement whereby 
the official reporter is allowed $15 a day for 
attendance, and he is allowed ^15 for writing 
out every 45 pages of his notes, if I recollect 
correctly. What that would figure out I do 
not know. 

Mr. Brantley: He gets $15 a day for 
reporting criminal cases only. 

Mr. Roberts: In the majority of the 
states where they have a law providing for 
official men in the courts the rate at the 
present time is fixt at 10 cents. These states, 
however, differ very greatly between the pay- 
ment of a per diem covering the attendance 
of a reporter in a court or a salary. In the 
state of Massachusetts they are paid ^2,500 
a year and 10 cents ; in the state of Connect- 
icut they are paid $10 a day and 10 cents 
per folio. That is practically the standard 
rate throughout New England, and, as has 
already been said here, it is the standard 
rate in New York City for copy that is not 
required quickly. If a man has got to get 
out a case every night for a judge or the at 
tomeys engaged in the trial of the case, 
where he has got to be at considerable ex- 
pense for assistance, the custom there sanc- 
tions the charging of a higher rate. In the 
state of Illinois there are a number of differ- 
ent rates in effect. 

Now, we hope, in whatever form of bill 
the committee agrees upon here to cover this 
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matter, you will fix the prescribed rates at a 
iee which will fairly meet the average of that 
which is now paid throughout the country. 
And I want to call your attention especially 
to this : If you fix the rate under this bill and 
report a bill carrying a folio rate of 7 J^ cents 
per folio, the effect of it would be in the 
state of California, for example, to operate 
to reduce the rate up there in the state courts, 
of 20 cents a folio to 7 ^ cents a folio, and 
under the conditions that exist in that case it 
would practically operate in this way: If 
you paid 15 cents per folio for cases tried in 
state courts in Pennsylvania, and you pass 
an act here providing simply for 7^ cents 
for cases tried in the United States courts, 
how long would it be before our legal friends 
at the bar will be clamoring before the judi- 
ciary committee in the several legislatures for 
reduction in the state courts to the same 
basis which you propose to pay in the United 
States courts? Each state has legislated on 
this question to satisfy itself, and, so far as I 
am aware, the conditions that exist are satis- 
factory, and there is no complaint about these 
rates. 

Mr. Gillett : You say each state has leg- 
islated on the question of what the fees should 
be per diem? 

Mr. Roberts : Most of the statute laws of 
the states, as far as I have read, have fixt them. 

Mr. Gillett : How would it do to have 
this bill fix the fee prevailing with the rate 
in the state in which the court is situated ? 

Mr. Roberts: That might be a good 
suggestion. There could be no complaint 
whatever. My idea was, if the committee 
could agree upon a rate that would absolutely 
be the rate prevailing throughout the coun- 
try — ^at a rate not exceeding 15 cents per 
folio — ^and that would obviate that difficulty. 
Because the effect of this bill must necessa- 
rily be, if it carried at 7^2 cents per folio, 
that it would in time reduce the rate now 
paid in our state courts. 

Mr. Clayton : I think there ought to be 
uniformity. 

Mr. Henry: Cannot you compile the 
rates fixt in the various states, so that they 
can go into the hearings here ? This matter 
will be discust before the house and we would 
like to have the printed data. 

Mr. Roberts : Certainly, I can examine 
the statutes in our state library at Hartford 
and insert it. 

Mr. Smith: One objection that would 



likely be urged against this bill would be that 
it fixes a salary ranging from $1,500 to 
$3,000 per annum, which would probably 
mean, or would be alleged to mean, at least, 
that it should be $3,000 per annum — the 
maximum. 

[To 6e coMc/tuied.] 
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Modem English Lessons, In two books. 
Book One — The Nature of Language — 
Lessons in Language and Literature. Book 
Two — Lessons in Grammar, Literature 
and Composition. By Huber Gray Bueh- 
ler and Caroline W. Hotchkiss. New 
York: Newson & Company. 1902. i2mo. 
308 pages. Cloth. Fifty cents. 

In ** Modem English Lessons" the au- 
thors have produced a text-book which seems 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it is designed. It is intended for the use 
rather of young children, but is so pro- 
gressively arranged that it may be used to 
equal advantage with children of larger 
growth — even with shorthand students. The 
subject is presented in a manner at once 
simple and fascinating, and in the hands of 
the intelligent teacher of young people the 
use of the book should be productive of 
good results. 



Anuario Taquigrdfico - Mecanogrdfico para 

1^04, Publicado bajo la direcci6n de 

L. R. Cortes. Afio I. Madrid. 1904. 

i2mo. 207 pages. Cloth. 

In this Spanish shorthand and typewriting 
manual is given much information of interest 
to shorthand writers and typewriter operators. 
Its prominent features are: Some opinions 
of well-known shorthand writers, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, as to the value of a knowl- 
edge of shorthand ; an account of the inter- 
national shorthand congresses which have so 
far been held ; a list of the shorthand asso- 
ciations of the different countries ; a list of the 
shorthand magazines publisht in various parts 
of the world ; an account of the reporting 
and reporters of the congresses and parlia- 
ments of the world. Seftor Cortes, under 
whose superintendence the book is issued, 
is the manager of El Mundo Taquigrdfico^ 
one of the most popular of Spanish shorthand 
magazines. 
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[In the Reporting Style. See page 230.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

They have behaved themselves well, unexceptionably 
well, when they find' the goverament rescinding the 
contract made with them, refusing the* stipulated price 
of their labor, dismissing them ^m service, and,' in 
order to cover the scandalous breach of faith, stigmatiz- 
ing* them with names which may render them odious 
to their' countr3maen. Is there a gentleman on the 
floor of this* house who would not revolt at such 
conduct in private' life? Is there one who would feel 
himself justified, after* employing a person for a certain 
time and agreeing to' pay a certain compensation, to 
dismiss the party from the'^ service upon any caprice 
which altered his views, deny him" the stipulated 
compensation, and abuse him with opprobrious names, 
for'* expecting the benefit of the engagement ? 

A bold attempt was" made by one of the gentlemen 
from Virginia, [Mr. Giles] to force** to his aid the 
statute of 13th Wm. III. T* call it a bold attempt, 
because the gentleman was obliged'* to rely upon his 
own assertion to support the ground" of his argument. 
He stated that the clause in the" constitution was 
borrowed from a similar provision in the statute. '• I 
know nothing about the fact, but I will allow** the 
gentleman its full benefit. In England, at an earlier*' 
j>eriod, the judges held their commissions during the 
good pleasure** of the monarch. The parliament de- 
sired, and the king consented,*' that the royal preroga- 
tive should be restrained ; that the offices** of the 
iudges should not depend on the will of*' the crown 
alone, but upon the joint pleasure of the** crown 



and of parliament. The king consented to part with*'' 
a portion of his prerogative by relinquishing his power 
to** remove the judges without the advice of his parlia- 
ment. But,*^ by an express clause in the statute, be 
retained the'*' authority to remove them by the advice 
of his parliament." Suppose the clause had been 
omitted, which reserved the right** to remove upon the 
address of the two houses of" parliament, and the 
statute had been worded in the unqualified** language 
of our constitution, that the judges should hold tbeiH* 
ofHces during good behavior ; would not the preroga- 
tive of removal** have been abolisht altogether? I will 
not say that the" honorable member has been pecul- 
iarly unfortunate in the employment of** this argument, 
because, sir, it appears to me that most*' to which 
he has had recourse, when jusdy considered, have** 
operated against the cause they were designed to sup- 
port. 

The*' gentleman tells us that the constitutional pro- 
vision on this subject** was taken from the statute of 
William. Will he answer** me this plain question. 
Why do we find omitted in** the constitution that part 
of the statutory provision which allowed*' the judges 
to be removed upon the address of the** two branches 
of the legislature ? Does he suppose that the*' clause 
was not observed? Does he imagine that the pro- 
vision** was dropt through inadvertency? Will he 
impute so gross a*' neglect to an instrument, every 
sentence and word and comma'*' of which, he has told 
us, was so maturely considered" and so warily settled ? 
No, sir, it is impo<:sibIe ; and'* give me leave to say 
that, if this part of" the constitution were taken from 
the statute (and the gentleman'* from Virginia must 
have better information on the subject than" I have) a 
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stronger argument could not be adduced, to^* show that 
it was the intention of those who framed'' the con- 
stitution, by omitting that clause in the statute which" 
made the judges tenants of their office at the will'' 
of parliament, to improve in this country the English 
plan^ of judicature, by rendering the judges independ- 
ent of the legislature.** And I shall have occasion, 
in the course of my** observations, to show that the 
strongest reasons derived from the** nature of our gov- 
ernment, and which do not apply to** the English form, 
require the improvements to be made. 

Upon** this point, sir, we may borrow a few addi- 
tional rays** of light from the constitutions of Pennsyl- 
vania, of Delaware, and*' of some other states. In 
those states it has been** thought that there might be 
misconduct on the part of** a judge, not amounting to 
an imf>eachable offense, for which'* he should be liable 
to be removed. Their constitutions, therefore,'* have 
varied from that of the United States, and rendered'* 
their judges liable to be removed upon the address 
of" two-thirds of each branch of the legislature. 
Does it'* not strike every mind that it was the inten- 
tion of" those constitutions to have judges independent 
of a majority of* each branch of the legislature? 
And I apprehend, also, thai" it may be fairly inferred 
that it was understood in'* those states, when their 
constitutions were formed, that even two"-thirds of 
each branch of the legislature would not have** the 
power to remove a judge, whose tenure of office*' 
was during good behavior, unless the power was 
expressly given** to them by the constitution. I can- 
not well conceive ol** anything more absurd, in an 
instrument designed to last for** centuries and to bind 
the furious passions of party, than*' to fortify one 
pass to judicial independence, and to leave** another 
totally unguarded against the violence of legislative 
power. 

It*' has been urged by the gentleman from Virginia, 
that our** admission, that Congress has a power to 
modify the office** of a judge, leads to the conclusion 
that they have'* the power to abolish the office ; 
because, by paring away'* their powers they may at 
length reduce them to a'* shaJow, and leave them as 
humble and as contemptible aj»'^ a court of piepoudre. 
The office of a judge consisti*** of judicial powers 
which he is appointed to execute. Every" law which 
is past increases or diminishes those powers, and** so 
far modifies the office ; nay, it is competent for" the 
legislature to prescribe additional duties or to dispense 
with** unnecessary services which are connected with 
the office of judge." But this power has its bounds. 
You may modify the"* office to any extent which does 
not affect the independence"* of the judge. The judge 
is to hold the office*** during good behavior; now 
modify as you please, so thai*°^ you do not infringe 
this constitutional provision. 

Do you ask*** me to draw a line and say, Thus far 
you*** shall go, and no further? I admit no line can*** 
be drawn. It is an affair of sound and bona^^ fide 
discretion. Because a discretion on the subject is 
given'** to the legislature, to argue upon the abuse of 
that*** discretion, is adopting a principle subversive of 
all legitimate power.*** 

The constitution is predicated upon the existence of 
a certain'*' degree of integrity in man. It has trusted 
powers liable'** to enormous abuse, if all political 
honesty be discarded. The**^ legislature is not limited 
in the amount of the taxes*** which they have a right 
to impose, nor as to**' the objects to wh'ch they are to 
be applied. Does*** this power give us the property of 
the country, because**' by taxes we might draw it into 



the public coffers,'*' and then ait up the treasury and 
divide the spoils?"' Is there any power, in respect to 
which a precise*** line can be drawn, between the dis- 
creet exercise and the'** abuse of it ? 

I can only say, therefore, on this*** subject, that 
every man is acquitted to his own conscience, '*' who 
bona fide does not intend and who sincerely does'** not 
believe, that by the law which he is about'*' to pass, he 
interferes with the judges holding their offices*** during 
good behavior. 

I am now brought, Mr. Chairman, to'*' take notice 
of some remarks which fell from the gentlemin'** from 
Virginia, which do not belong to the subject before'*' 
us, but are of sufficient importance to deserve particular 
attention."* He called our attention, in a very im- 
pressive manner, to'" the state of parties in this house 
at the time"* when the act of the last session past. 
He describes"' us in a state of blind paroxysm, incapa- 
ble of discerning"* the nature or tendency of the 
measures we were pursuing ;*" that a majority of the 
house were struggling to counteract*'* the expression of 
the public will in relation to the'" person who was to 
be the chief magistrate of the"* country. 

I did suppose, sir, that this business was at*" an 
end ; and I did imagine that, as gentlemen had'** 
accomplisht their object, they would have been satis- 
fied. But as**' the subject is again renewed, we must 
be allowed to*** justify our conduct. I know not what 
the gentleman calls**' an expression of the public wilL 
There were two candidates*** for the office of president,, 
who were presented to the'** house of representatives 
with ecjual suffrages. The constitution gave us*** the 
right, and made it our duty to elect that**' one of the 
two whom we thought preferable. A public*** man is 
to notice the public will as constitutionally exprest.'*' 
The gentleman from Virginia, and many others, may 
have had"* their preference : but that preference of the 
public will did*" not appear by its constitutional 
expression. Sir, I am not*'* certain that either of those 
candidates had a majority of *" the country in his favor. 
Excluding the state of South*'* Carolina, the country 
was equally divided. We know that parties*" in that 
state were nearly equally balanced, and the claims*'* of 
both the candidates were supported by no other scru- 
tiny'" into the public will than our official return of 
votes."* Those votes are very imperfect evidence of 
the true will*" of a majority of the nation. They 
resulted from political*** intrigue and artificial arrange- 
ments. 

When we look at th6 voles,*** we must suppose that 
every man in Virginia voted the*** same way. These 
votes are received as a correct expression**' of the public 
will. And yet we know that if*** the votes of that 
state were apportioned according to the**' several 
voices of the people, at least seven out of*** twenty-one 
would have been opposed to the successful candi- 
dates.**' It was the suppression of the will of one- 
third*** of Virginia, which enables gentlemen now to 
say, that the*** present chief magistrate is the man of 
the people. I"* consider that as the public will which 
is exprest by*" constitutional organs. To that will I 
bow and submit. The"* public will, thus manifested, 
gave to the house of representatives'" the choice of the 
two men for president. Neither of"* them was the 
man whom I wisht to make president.*" But my 
election was confined by the constitution to one*'* of 
the two, and I gave my vole to the*" one whom 
I thought was the greater and better man.*'* That 
vote I repeated, and in that vote I should*" have 
persisted, had I not been driven from it by*** imperious 
necessity. The prospect ceast of the vote being effect- 
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ual,*" and the alternative only remained of taking one 
roan for'*' president, or having no president at all. 
I chose, as**^ I then thought, the lesser evil. 

From the scene in"^ this house, the gentleman car- 
ried us to one in the"' senate. I should blush, sir, 
for the honor of the'** country, could I suppose that the 
law, designed to be**' repealed, owed its support in 
that body to the motives'" which have been indicated. 
The charge designed to be conveyed'** not only deeply 
implicates the integrity of individuals of the"^ senate, 
but of the person who was then the chief'*' magistrate. 
The gentleman, going beyond all precedent, has men- 
tioned the'** names of members of that body, to whom 
commissions issued'*^ for offices not created by the 
bill before them, bui'** which that bill, by the promo- 
tions it afforded, was likely"* to render vacant. He 
has considered the scandal of the'** transaction as 
aggravated by the issuing of commissions for offices'*' 
not actually vacant, upon the bare presumption that 
they would'** become vacant, by the incumbents accept- 
ing commissions for higher offices'** which were issued 
in their favor. The gentleman has particularly**** dwelt 
upon the indecent appearance of the business from 
two***' commissions being held by different persons at 
the same time**** for the same office. 

I beg, that it will be***' understood that I mean to 
give no opinion as to**** the regularity of granting a 
commission for a judicial office**** upon the probability 
of a vacancy before it is actually*** vacant, but I shall 
be allowed to say, that so**" much doubt attends the 
point, that an innocent mistake might**** be made on the 
subject. I believe, sir, it has**** been the practise to 
consider the acceptance of an office*'** as relating to the 
date of the commission. The officer*" is allowed his 
salary from that date, upon the principle*'* that the 
commission is a grant of the office, and*'^ the title 
commences with the date of the grant. This*'* prin- 
ciple is certainly liable to abuse ; but where there was*" 
a suspicion of abuse, I presume the government would 
depart*'* from it. Admitting the office to pass by the 
commission,*" and the acceptance to relate to its date, 
it then*'* docs not appear very incorrect, in the case of 
a*'* commission for the office of a circuit judge, granted 
to**** a district judge, as the acceptance of the commis- 
sion for**' the former office relates to the date of the 
commission,*** to consider the latter office as vacant 
from the same**^ time. The offices are incompatible. 
You cannot suppose the same*** person in both offices 
at the same time. From the*** moment, therefore, that 
you consider the office of circuit judge*** as filled by a 
person who holds the commission of*' district judge, 
you must consider the office of district judge*** as 
vacated. The grant is contingent. If the contingency 
happen,*** the office vests from the date of the commis- 
sion ; if*** the contingency does not happen, the grant 
is void. If*^' this reasoning be sound, it was not 
irregular, in the*** late administration, after granting a 
commission to a district judge*** for the place of a 
circuit judge, to make a*** grant of the office of the 
district judge, upon the*** contingency of his accepting 
the office of the circuit judge.*** 

I now return, sir, to that point of the charge**' which 
was i>ersonal in its nature, and of infinitely the*** most 
serious import. It is a charge, as to which*** we can 
only ask, is it true? If it be**** true, it cannot be 
excused ; it cannot be palliated ; it**' is vile, profligate 
corruption, which every honest mind will execiale.*** 
But, sir, we are not to condemn till we have*** evi- 
dence of the fact. If the offense be serious, the*** 



proof ought to be plenary. I will consider the evi" 
dence*** of the fact upon which the honorable member 
has relied,*** and I will show him, by the applicatioo 
of it**' to a stronger case, that it is of a nature*** to 
prove nothing. 

Let me first state the principal case.*** Two gentle- 
men of the senate, Mr. Read, of South Carolina,**** and 
Mr. Green, of Rhode Island, who voted in favor*** of 
the law of last session, each received an appointment*** 
to the place of district judge, which was designed to*** 
be vacated by the promotion of the district judge to*** 
the office of circuit judge. The gentleman conveyed 
to us*** a distinct impression of his opinion that there 
was an*** understanding between these gentlemen and 
the president, and that the**' offices were the promist 
price of their votes. 

I presume,*** sir, the gentleman will have more 
charity in the case*** which I am about to mention, 
and he will, for**** once, admit that public men ought 
not to be condemned**' upon loose conclusions drawn 
from equivocal presumptions. 

The case, sir,*** to which I refer, carries me once 
more to the*** scene of the presidential election. I 
should not have introduced*** it into this debate had it 
not been called up*** by the honorable member from 
Virginia. In that scene I*** had my part ; it was a 
part not barren of**' incident, and which has left an 
impression which cannot easily*** depart from my 
recollection. I know who were rendered importanl*** 
characters, either from the possession of personal means 
or from*'** the accident of political situation. And now, 
sir, let me*" .ask the honorable member what his 
reflections and belief will*'* be when he observes that 
every man, on whose vote*'* the event of the election 
hung, has since been distinguisht*'* by presidential 
favor. I fear, sir, I shall violate the*'* decorum of 
parliamentary proceeding in the mentioning of names, 
but*'* I hope the example which has been set me 
will*" be admitted as an excuse. Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney, of South*'* Carolina, was not a member of the 
house, but he*'* was one of the most active, efficient, 
and successful promoters**** of the election of the pres- 
ent chief magistrate. 

— 2808 words. 
[ To bi cpniinu€d.\ 



OBITUARY. 

William H. Fry, for many years the offi- 
cial stenographer of the supreme court of 
New Brunswick, Canada, died at his home 
in St. John, June 4. He was fifty- three 
years of age. 

William McFeeters, of Brooklyn, for 
several years the official stenographer of the 
Myrtle avenue police court in that city, 
died June 5, of pleuro pneumonia. Before 
taking up the work of court reporting he was 
a well-known newspaper man, and for some 
time was city editor of the Brooklyn Chron- 
icle^ a paper which went out of existence 
about ten years ago. Mr. McFeeters was 
about forty-seven years of age, and is sur- 
vived by a widow. 
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PROCBBDINQS OP SOCIBTIBS. 
ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM.— /row the Nnvs, June 2S.—T\it 
Birmingham Stenographers' Club held its regular meet- 
ing at 618 North Nineteenth street on Thursday even- 
ing, and the promoters were very much encouraged by 
the interest manifested. 

Miss Lula C. Lake, secretary of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, made a helpful talk, in which 
she said she was glad that a club had been organized, 
for it would give stenographers the right kind of associ- 
ations, and beginners could profit by the experience of 
older stenographers, and it would promote a feeling of 
good-will and helpfulness among the members. 

She emphasized the fact that, if the members lived 
up to the standard of the club, nothing but success 
could be in store for them. She said, in short, that if 
the members would be true, be consistent, be faithful, 
be helpful, be loyal to themselves and to their God, 
this organization would exert an influence for good 
that would be far-reaching. 

The regular meetings of this club are held each 
Thursday evening, at eight o'clock, at their temporary 
rooms, 618 North Nineteenth street. 

There will be a special meeting on Monday after- 
noon, at six o'clock, in the rooms of the Young Wo- 
men's Christian Association, in the Watts building. 
This meeting is held for the special benefit of those 
who cannot attend the regular evening meetings. 

From the Ledger, July 8. — The Birmingham Stenog- 
raphers' club met last night and adopted its constitution 
and by-laws. The meeting was the regular business 
session, and was held at No. 618 North Nineteenth 
street. Two new members, Miss Mary S. Sanford and 
Prof. Willard S. Wheeler, were elected to the club. 
The Wheeler college was adopted as the permanent 
meeting place, and the club will be devoted to a 
general discussion of the profession. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON.— /r^^w (he Telegraph, June 23, 
— A regular monthly meeting of the Stenographers' 
Club was held last evening in the rooms of the New 
London Business College. Principal R. A. Brubeck 
read selections from * ' Qualifications of a Court Stenog- 
rapher," which were taken by the members. The 
book was written by a court stenographer, who was 
also a member of the New York bar. 

Some attention was also given to the surest and 
quickest methods of writing different words in short- 
hand, after which an experience meeting was held, the 
different members telling of various unexpected tests to 



which they had been subjected. One young lady 
related being at Atlantic City and being called upon to 
take proceedings of a convention which was being held 
there. The use of the graphophone in office dictation 
was discust, and rather unfavorable opinions were ex- 
prest as to the suitability of the machine to this purpose 
and the advantage to be gained from its use. The 
question of holding meetings oftener than once a month 
was brought up, and it was decided not to hold more 
frequent sessions during the summer. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS." />-<?« the Star, June 27.— 
The efficiency of the stenographers' organization was 
attested recently by an action taken in the international 
olfices of the Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Heretofore it had been the custom when applications 
for positions came into the carpenters' office to make 
selections with a view only to the ability of the appli- 
cant. A new recommendation is required now, how- 
ever. The applicant must be a member of the Stenog- 
raphers' union. 

At a meeting of the local organization Monday night 
the following officers were elected : 

Albert Smith, president ; Harry Allen, first vice presi- 
dent ; Mary Hahner, second vice-president ; Agnes 
Wilson, recording secretary; Lilly Larson, financial 
secretary; James O'Donnell, treasurer; Nora Haley, 
conductor ; Thomas Flaherty, warden ; Agnes Dunn, 
William Kennett, and Mrs. C. B. White, trustees; 
Charles Allen, William E. Denoe, and Miss E. B. 
Scott, auditors; J. O. Carson and Albert Moebus, 
delegates to the C. L. U. ; E. R. Shortridge, business 
agent, and Miss Arantz, librarian. A public installa- 
tion will be held July 8. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— /r£,w the Picayune, July to, 
— The regular monthly meeting of the New Orleans 
Stenographers' Association was held last night, at its 
rooms. No. 345 Carondelet Street, with Arthur B. 
Leopold, president, in the chair, and Grorham Marshall, 
acting secretary. One of the largest crowds of the sea- 
son attended. 

Arthur J. Peters, chairman of the employment com- 
mittee, reported that while applications for positions 
were not very brisk, still the prospects are that in the 
near future the association will not be able to supply 
the demand; that he has many applications for com- 
petent stenographers for the opening of the fall season. 
He advised the new members of the association to 
qualify themselves, so they can be in form and ready 
when the call comes. 

B. D. Fowler, treasurer, reported a good balance on 
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hand, while P. J. Pasquct, financial secretary, tuged 
the members to settle their dues. 

Miss Catherine Peterson, chairman of the dictation 
cUsses, reported that the classes on Tuesday and Friday 
nights are well attended, and that new dictation matter 
had been supplied. 

The librarian's report showed that members avail 
themselves of the choice books on the shelves, and 
that the shorthand journals are much read. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA.— T^r^w SianUy M. Langdon, 
Secretary ^ July 2j. — The fifth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters' Association was 
held at the Hotel Hanover, Twelfth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday and Thursday, July 
20 and 21, 1904. A very interesting program had 
been prepared, and a pleasant and profitable time en- 
joyed by all. A number of prominent reporters from 
this and other states contributed papers. 

This was the banner meeting of the association. 
The attendance was greater than at any previous meet- 
ing. Eighteen applications for membership were re- 
ceived, an increase of about fifty per cent The affairs 
of the association were never so prosperous as at pres- 
ent, and the outlook never so good. 

One of the most pleasant features of the meeting was 
the trolley ride and dinner at Willow Grove Park, a 
beautiful suburban resort of the city of Philadelphia. 
The party left the hotel about five o'clock, and after 
an hour's ride through the city of Philadelphia, sat 
down to a dinner provided by the Philadelphia 
reporters. After a very enjoyable hour, speeches 
were requested, and all those present contributed in 
some manner to the occasion. A vote of thanks was 
tendered the Philadelphia reporters, not only for the 
evening's entertainment, but for their interest and 
preparation for the meeting. 

Owing to the inability of the secretary to perform his 
duties, about January of this year it fell upon the 
president, Arthur Head, to carry on the work of the 

^ association. When he took 

hold the affairs were in very 
bad shape. There was 
only three dollars in the 
treasury, and a great 
many behind in their dues. 
By his report, which 
^^ •» was read at the meet- 

J^L ^^^^^' ing, he showed a large 

9^^ ^^^^^K ^'^^^'^cc i° (^c treasury, an 
^y^ ^^^W^KI increase of about fifty per- 
cent in the membership, 
and all bills paid. The 
court reporters of Philadel- 
phia came to our aid nobly, 
Arthur Head. and by their addition to 

the ranks have added gready tp the efficiency of the 
association 

At the election of officers, Arthur Head was unani- 
mously elected to succeed himself; William M. Gift, 
of Philadelphia, and Frank E. Pelton, of Pittsburg, 
were elected vice presidents ; Stanley M. Langdon, of 
Pittsburg, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

There were in attendance as visitors Mes.«rs. Kendrick 
C. Hill, of Trenton, N. J.; Charles F. Rcqua, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; and J. E. Fuller, of Wilmington, Del. 
^The following persons were elected members : 
Frank C. Whitling, Bradford; Wm. H. McEnrue, 
Wilmington ; Charles W. Kappel, Allentown ; J. How- 
ard Feight, Bedford; Gilbert S. Burrows, Sunbury; 
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Fred D. Biddle, PhiUdelphia ; W. B. Weed, Warren ; 
J. H. Russell, Philadelphia; 
G. A. Baumann, Philadel- 
phia; Oscar L. Dctweilcr, 
Philadelphia ; Stanley M. 
Langdon, Pittsburg; Wm. 
H. Faries, Sunbury ; John 
Taylor, Scranton ; J. D. 
Dougherty, Kit tanning; 
Wm. M. Walbce, Mead- 
ville; Buell B. WliitehiU, 
Brookville; Walter A. 
Miller, Lancaster ; and 
Francis J. Stein, Philadel- 
phia. 

A resolution was adopted, 
thanking the members 
from Philadelphia for the efforts Siey made towards 
nudcing the meeting a success, both by their support in 
joining the association and by their entertainment 
while at the meeting. 

Certificates of membership in the association were 
prepared, and issued to all those desiring them, upon 
the payment of the fee of one dollar. A great many 
were taken, and it was urged that each member secure 
one, and frame it and hang it in a conspicuous place. 
The following persons were elected as honorary 
members : Thomas Bengough, C. S. R. , of Toronto ; 
Matthias Levy, of London, England ; Alex. Tremaine 
Wright, of London, England ; W. E. McDermut, of 
Chicago, 111.; J. E. Fuller, of Wilmington, Del. 

Wm. M. Clifl, of Philadelphia ; Col. H. C. Deming, 
of Harrisburg ; Joseph Cummings, of Sunbury, were 
elected as a committee on legislation. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
Pittsburg, on July 5 and 6, 1905. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the president, Mr. 
Arthur Head, for the efficient manner in which he has 
brought life into the association, and for the perform- 
ance of not only his own duties, but the additional 
duties of secretaiy and treasurer. 

A resolution was past, thanking Mr. McTaggart, 
the publisher of the Stenographer^ the official organ of 
the association, for the generous assistance he has 
given the association throughout the past year, and 
every member was urged not only to subscribe for the 
magazine, but to get as many others as possible to 
take it. 

Owing to the length and number of the papers read 
at the meeting, they will be briefly referred to here, 
and any one desiring them in full can have them when 
the proceedings of the meeting are' publisht. 

The first paper was the annual address of the presi- 
dent, in which he reviewed the work of the past jrear, 
and gave an outline of what had been accomplisht, and 
what it was desired to accomplish during the coming 
year. It was listened to with interest by all. 

A paper by Thomas Bengough, C. S. R. , Toronto, 
was read, giving a full description of the Chartered 
Phonographic Reporters' Association. He outlined 
the purposes of the association, and qualifications for 
membership. The reauirements for membership in- 
volve a shorthand speed of 150 words per minute for 
five minutes ; the condensation of a passage containing 
300 words in the first person, into a passage containing 
not more than 150 words in the third person ; also tests 
in spelling, simple arithmetic, geography, history, ety- 
mology, foreign words and phrases, essay, etc. Mem- 
bership in the association is a guarantee to the em- 
ployer that he will get a first class stenographer. 

Mr. Charies Currier Beale, of Boston, the well- 
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known shorthand author and reporter, and president of 
the National Shorthand Reporters* Association, con- 
tributed a paper on the Massachusetts method of ex- 
amining applicants for positions as official reporters. 
This paper was accompanied by a set of examination 
papers showing the tests to be applied. Quite a dis- 
cussion followed the reading of this paper, and while 
some difference of opinion was exprest as to the manner 
of giving the examination, all believed it would be 
more beneBcial to the profession, and would secure a 
better class of reporters if an examination were given 
by official reporters, and appointment made on merit 
alone. 

This was followed by a paper by Sydney C. Ormsby, 
of New York, entitled, '* Shorthand Examinations in 
New York City," in which he gave the method of 
examining candidates for official positions in that place. 
The test is about equal, so far as shorthand is con- 
cerned, to that given in Massachusetts. Mr. Ormsby 
remarks: '*In this State the examiners intend to be 
perfectly fair, and their only mistakes have been 
through failure to consult expert reporters, and relying 
on the advice of lawyers and others equally unfitted to 
give advice in shorthand examinations. He makes the 
suggestion that all tests should be confined solely to 
speed and ability to transcribe such notes, and that 
some test should be devised by which each candidate 
would have an opportunity to demonstrate what his 
highest accurate speed is ; and he thinks no competitive 
examination can be perfect without ascertaining this 
vital ]X>int. 

J. Frank Beatty, Greensburg, read a very interesting 
paper on the subject, **The Court Reporter." Among 
other things he says, * * The court reporter has come to 
stay. The necessity of his position will be acknowl- 
edged so long as time and money are considered valu- 
able." 

W. E. McDermut, of Chicago, contributed a paper 
entitled, "The Chicago Reporters' Association." He 
gave a full account of the history and purposes of the 
association. 

Matthias Levy, of London, England, contrib- 
uted a paper on the ** Institute of Shorthand Writers." 

A vote of thanks was extended to all from a distance 
who contributed papers. 

Peter Vogel, of Somerset, read a paper on **The 
Power of Connective Vowels in Shorthand." Mr. 
Vogel is a writer of the Lindsley **Tachigraphy." 

Mr. Frank E. Pelton, of Pittsburg, read a paper en- 
titled **jSpeeditis." In his paper he handled the speed 
maniac and speed champion, without gloves. Nothing 
so surely lowers a stenographer in the eyes of profes- 
sional reporters as parading himself before the public as 
a speed champion, and Mr. Pelton' s paper met with the 
hearty approval of every reporter present. It was one 
of the best papers read at the meeting. 

Mr. George E. Simpson, of Huntingdon, read a 
paper entitled "The Phonograph for Transcribing." 
He gave a very interesting account of his experience 
with the phonograph, and it set a good many of those 
present to thinking, and brought out much discussion. 

F. C. Sharbaugh, of Ebensburgh, read a paper en- 
titled " Night Sessions," and dealt chiefiy with the com- 
pensation for such work. 

W. A. Shaw, of Philadalphia, had a paper entitled 
** Music in Shorthand." Few people have ever dis- 
covered music in shorthand, but as Mr. Shaw is a bom 
musician, he finds music in everything. 

"Seeking an Occupation" was the title of a paper 
contributed by Jos. F. Cummings, the well-known 



legislative and court reporter of Sunbury. His remarks 
showed thought and careful preparation. 

S. B. Foight, of Greensburg, read a paper entitled 
"Some Essentials of a Shorthand Reporter." He 
aptly remarks "The prime essential of a shorthand re- 
porter is hard work. Competent reporters arc not born, 
nor do they obtain the ability to report, by inspiration. 
We all had to start in with the basic principles, and after 
we learned them it was largely a matter of hard work." 

Edwin L. Allen, of Pittsburg, contributed a paper on 
"The Expert Witness." Mr. Allen is well qualified 
to handle this subject, and it was listened to with much 
interest. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS, —From the Herald, June /.?. — The 
Dallas Stenographers' Association held a meeting at 
the court house last night for the purpose of perfecting 
a permanent organization. Quite a large representation 
of the members of the new association were present, 
and the following officers were elected : T. C. Fades, 
president ; W. T. Pace, vice-president. A constitution 
and set of by-laws were adopted, and the association 
will hold another meeting next Thursday night. 

From the He raid , June 26. — At a special meeting of 
the Dallas Stenographers' Association last Thursday 
night the following interesting ^resolutions, defining the 
nature and purposes of the association, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

IVkereas, The Dallas Stenographers* Asssociation was or- 
ganized for the social and professional good of stenographers, 
to aid them in securing employment and render a valuable 
service to the business public by recommending efficient and 
trustworthy stenographers, and to provide a suitable hall for 
conducting free dictation classes for the benefit of members 
and for business meetings and social entertainments ; and 

IVhereas, The best interests of the association and indi- 
vidual members thereof demand that the nature and purposes 
of the association be clearly defined and generally under- 
stood ; 

Be it Resolved, That the Dallas Stenographers' Associa- 
tion shall, during the entire time of its existence, adhere 
strictly to the purjposes for which it was organized, as afore- 
said, and absolutely free from rules, regulations, policies, or 
relations with other organizations of others, which would in 
any manner curtail or interfere with the absolute independ- 
ence of the individual members of this association, or in any 
manner affect their business or social relations with their em- 
ployers or others, or in any way jeopardize their interests. 

Be it further Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this association, and remain in full bind- 
ing force and effect as long as the association shall exist. 

Be it further Resolved That a copy of these resolutions 
be furnisht the Times Herald, the Dallas News, the Type- 
writer and Phonographic World, and the Phonographic 
Macazinb. 

Every stenographer in Dallas should belong to this 
association, and secure the valuable benefits to be 
derived from the good work it is doing. 

The following were elected honorary members : 
Messrs. James A. Dorsey, M. E. Ballou, A. Ragland, 
J. F. Smith, Charies J. Chabot, W. W. Darby, S. L. 
Ewing, J. W. Harrell, W. R. McAtee, J. W. Nixon, 
G. A. Harmon, G. W. Merchant, J. A. Dacus, Ed 
Foy, J. W. Frost, Mrs. G. A. Harmon, and others. 



LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

KANSAS. 

TOYY.YiA.—From the Herald, July /j.— Ralph H. 
Gaw, stenographer for the past twelve years to Z. T. 
Hazen, judge of the district court, ivas appointed this 
morning by Judge Hazen to be county auditor for the 
two years coounencing August i. He succeeds C. D. 
Welch, who has been auditor for the past three years. 
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Judge Hazen said this morning : 

The appointment of Mr. Gaw is in no way a reflection upon 
the record of Mr. Welch. Mr. Welch was a ^ood auditor. 
No complaints have ever been made against him except by 
men who had claims which he refused to allow. 

I gave the office to Mr. (iaw because he deserves some re- 
ward for twelve years of remarkably faithful service, and be- 
cause he is entirely fitted to hold the position. 

V'ou have no idea of what a faithful man Mr. Gaw has been. 
He has workt day and night and Sundays, and done an 
amount of work which it hardly seems possible that one man 
could have done. For the past two years he has been breaking 
in health. His right arm is threatened with paralysis and his 
general health, owing to his being confined in the office, is 
very poor. I do not believe that he would be able to live for 
two years more if he continued at his present work. I have 
seen him stop work for a few minutes, hold his head in his 
hands and rub his right arm. Then he would grit his teeth 
and start to work again. But he never said anything about 
having too much work to do. A man like that needs a reward. 

Mr. Gaw had nothing to say when congratulations 
were offered him except that he was afraid the appoint- 
ment would knock him out his vacation. He was 
planning to take a two weeks' lay off in August. He 
does not believe that he can do so now as it will be nec- 
essary for him to familiarize himself with the work of 
his new position. 

Mr. Welch had nothing to say except that he be- 
lieved Mr. Gaw to be entirely capable of holding the 
position. Mr. Welch has been county auditor for the 
past three years, and in that time has earned the name 
of ** watchdog of the treasury." He has made him- 
self very popular with the county commissioners and 
recently they petitioned Judge Hazen that he be reap- 
pointed. Mr. Welch has made quite a few enemies 
while in the office by refusing to grant what he con- 
sidered unjust or extravagant claims. This comes to 
any man who does his full duty. There are few men 
who have made themselves so popular among their fel- 
low officers as has Mr. Welch. 

Judge Dana, who will go on the district court bench 
January I, has selected no one as yet to act as court 
stenographer to succeed Mr. (iaw. It is presumed that 
James Wick will be appointed to this place. Wick is 
one of the two or three men in the city who have the 
experience and the technical training to hold the posi- 
tion. Stenographer Laycock of the court of Topeka 
would be a candidate if he followed the advice of his 
friends, but he said this morning that he had put in no 
bid and believed that there were two or three men in 
the city who could handle the work better than he 
could. 

KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT.— /r^w So Southwestern Reporter, 
tib^. — The court of appeals of Kentucky says, Beav- 
ers V. Bowen, that by section 64, Cr. Code Prac, 
the minutes of an examining trial are, by express provi- 
sion, made incompetent as evidence for any purpose. 
But if the notes were not part of the minutes of the 
examining trial, and were only the .stenographer's 
work, they are likewise incompetent as evidence. The 
act providing for official stenographic reporters applies 
only to the circuit courts (sections 4637-4645, Ky. St. 
1903) and proceedings therein. But even there the 
stenographer's notes are made evidence only in case 
the witness whose testimony they repre.sent is not pres- 
ent at the trial and his testimony cannot be procured. 
But when the purpose is to impeach a witness by prov- 
ing that on another occasion he has made a different 
statement from his testimony at the trial, the mere 
introduction of the notes by the shorthand reporter who 
took down the evidence of the witness on the other 
trial is not enough for that purpose. The extended 



notes of the reporter are evidence in one event only, 
and that is the one alluded to. The main purpose of 
such notes in circuit courts is to supply a part of what 
would otherwise be in the bill of exceptions made up 
for use solely of the appellate court. If they be taken 
and used in examining courts, and made a part of the 
minutes of the proceeding, their only purpose is to fur- 
nish the grand jury a clue to the witnesses, and what 
they will probably testify as an aid in the invesiigaiion 
before that body. But where they are proposed in 
subsequent trials as impeaching evidence they can be 
used only as memoranda to refresh the recollection of 
the witness testifying to such statements. And he 
must be able, after having his memory so refreshl, to 
testify to the matter as of his own recollection. The 
extended notes, even then, are not themselves evidence. 

IX)UISVILLE.— /rr>w the Courier- Journal, June 
14. — ^John Cassilly, official stenographer of the criminal 
branch of the Jefferson circuit court, has been re- 
appointed by Judge Pryor and took the oath of office 
yesterday. Mr. Cassilly has held the place for four 
years, and his new term of office is the same length of 
time. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC QYY\.—From the Re-.irw, June 20. 
— lawyer Arthur W. Kelly, for several years court 
stenographer for the first judicial district, has been 
transferred by Supreme Court Justice Hendrickson to 
the latter' s new circuit in the upper section of the sute 
and will take up his residence at Red Bank. Mr. 
O' Byrne, of Newark, comes to this circuit as sten<^ra- 
pher with Supreme Court Justice Swayze. 

CAMDEN. — From the Telegram , June 75. — The 
official appointment of Edward H. Berry as sten(^[ra- 
pher for the Camden county courts, in place of George 
W. Black, resigned, who goes to Jersey City as the 
stenographer of Vice-chancellor Garrison, was filed in 
the office of County Clerk Patterson this morning. 

NEWARK.— />'^>w the Ne7vs, June ^o.— Justice 
Alfred Reed, of the Mercer county supreme court circuit, 
administered the oath of official stenographer for his 
court, Saturday afternoon, to Herbert W. Knight, of 
this city. Mr. Knight a^umed his duties immediately. 

Mr. Knight was for more than twenty years official 
stenographer for former Justice Van Syckel. He is a 
supreme court commissioner and a special master in 
chancery. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY.— /V<?w S8 Nav York Supplement, /SS. 
— The appellate term of the supreme court of New 
York says that, among other grounds for reversal, the 
defendant's counsel urged, in Otto v. Young, that it 
was error to permit the stenographer to read his min- 
utes to the jury in the absence of counsel. General 
objection had been taken to the reading of the testi- 
mony, a-^d after the court's ruling upon this objection 
adverse to the defendant, no special objection was in- 
terposed to the stenographer's retiring to the jury-room 
to read from his notes. Was it error to permit the 
stenographer to enter the jury room and read his 
notes ? Section 83 of the code of civil procedure pre- 
scribes generally the duties of an official court stenogra- 
pher, such as taking " full stenographic notes of the 
testimony," noting the rulings of the court, and doing 
other matters ; but there is no rule or law which makes 
a stenographer's minutes evidence of the testimony 
that he has taken down. It is a well-settled practise 
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that a judge is not necessarily controlled by the stenog- 
rapher's minutes in settling a case on appeal, although 
he may properly be very largely controlled thereby. 
The testimony of a stenographer who relies upon his 
minutes has no greater legal force upon a trial or in a 
proceeding than that of any other witness as to the 
declarations and statements made by a party, albeit 
greater weight may be given to the stenographer's tes- 
timony than to that of one who merely depends on 
stray notes or memoranda, or upon recollection. Per- 
mitting a stenographer to enter the jury- room, without 
the presence of the counsel, is in law the same as 
though any stranger were allowed to tell the jury his 
recollection of certain testimony given upon the trial. 
No one may be permitted to communicate with the 
jury during its deliberation — a rule equally applicable 
to the custodian of the jury, except that by order of 
the court he may ask if the jurors had agreed. Mis- 
chief may result in acquiescing in a practise which will 
permit a stenographer privately to read his minutes to 
the jury. The stenographer may not be absolutely 
accurate in essential points, or may have omitted some 
of the testimony, or he may give intonations or read 
his notes in such a way as not fairly to represent the 
testimony of the witness. Upon a precisely similar 
state of facts the supreme court of Iowa held it was 
error to have the stenographer .^ent to the jury room to 
read the evidence. Fleming v. Shenandoah, 67 Iowa, 
505. See, also, Padgitt v. Moll, 159 Mo. 143. It is 
apparent that reversible error was committed in allow- 
ing the stenographer to retire to the jury-room without 
the presence of the parties. It is not incumbent upon 
the court to inquire whether the communication given 
to the jury by the stenographer was material, or had 
any influence upon the verdict of the jury. 

OHIO. 

CALDWELL.— T^row the Columbus Dispatch, July 
7.— Judge Mackey has appointed Miss Estella Atkin- 
son, of Batesville, court stenographer for three years 
at S300 per year. 

EAST PALESTINE.— /r^w the Echo, June 23.^ 
Judge Theodore Hall and W. S. Metcalfe have fixt 
the salaries for the court stenographers for Ashta- 
bula, Lake, and Geauga counties. Ashtabula will 
receive $1,500; Lake, $1,150; Geauga, $1,000. In 
addition to this, there are fees connected with the work 
which will increase the amounts somewhat. 

FREMONT.—/)-^/// the Toledo Blade, July 13.— 
Judge Huckland has under the new law fixt the salary 
of County Surveyor C. A. Hochenedel at f 1,800 j>er 
year. . . . The salary of Miss Mabel Hubbard, 
court stenographer, has been increast from $1,000 to 
$1,200 annually. 

GALLIPOLIS.— y^row the Neivs, June //.—Miss 
Alice Cherrington has been reappointed court stenogra- 
pher for a term of three years under the new general 
law. 

GREENVILLE.— /r^OT the Tribune, Jt^ne 23.— 
Daisy B. Arnold has tendered her resignation as official 
court stenographer, to take effect September 20, 1904, 
and Nellie Peters has been appointed to succeed Mrs. 
Arnold for that date. 

NAPOLEON.— /r<>/w the Northwest, June 30.— 
Miss Nellie Brown has been reappointed court ste- 
nographer for Fulton county for a term of three years. 



VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.— T^row 47 Southeastern Reporter, 
830. — The supreme court of appeals of Virginia says, 
Portsmouth Street Railroad Company v. Feed's Ad- 
ministrator, that one of the assignments of error was 
the refusal of the court to permit a witness, who had 
testified on a former occasion, to refresh his memory 
from the stenographer's minutes of his testimony. It 
was permissible to allow this reference to the minutes 
for the bona fide purpose of refreshing the memory of 
the witness, but not to contradict him. The rule in 
such case does not require that the paper should have 
been made by the witness. Harrison v. Middleton, 1 1 
Grat. 527, 544; Greenleaf on Ev. (i6th Ed., Wig- 
more), sec. 439c. 

TEXAS. 

UVALDE. — From the San Antonio Express, June 
26. — Claude McCaleb, late of Galveston, has been ap- 
pointed court stenographer of this judicial district. 



EDITORIAL. 

S)avi& Molte Brown. 

S THIS number of the Magazine goes 



A 



to press, comes the unexpected and 
shocking news of the death of David 
Wolfe Brown. The great reporter died 




David Wol/e Brmvn. 

of Bright' s disease at his home, in Wash- 
ington, on the evening of Friday, July 22. 
Although he recently past into his sixty-ninth 
year no one has thought of him as an old 
man, for to the end his life has been one of 
intense intellectual and physical activity. In 
the reporting of the last session of Congress 
he did his full quota of the work, and recent 
shorthand periodicals have printed vigorous 
articles from his pen ; so that it has not been 
generally known that his vital powers were 
waning under the attacks of an insidious 
chronic disease. 

Since the death of Dennis Murphy, Mr. 
Brown has been the oldest, not only in years 
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but in point of continuous service, of the re- 
porters of the two Congressional corps, and 
at the time of his death he was the ac- 
knowledged head of the shorthand reporting' 
profession. To that profession no heavier 
loss could now come than the one it is 
called upon to suffer in his demise. Not only 
was he in the highest sense of the word a 
master of his craft, but he was ever zealous 
and laborious for the advancement of its 
methods and its ideals. The rising reporters 
and the young shorthand writers of all 
grades had no better friend or wiser counsel- 
lor than David Wolfe Brown. His writings 
addrest to these classes will long remain as 
the best examples of the literature of short- 
hand pedagogy. 

Mr. Brown was so far from apprehending 
his speedy removal from this life that he re- 
cently gave his promise to appear on the 
program of the convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, at St. 
Louis, next month, and the announcement 
that he would read a paper on that occasion 
has given great satisfaction to many who 
lookt forward with glad anticipation to the 
privilege of meeting him there and of hear- 
ing one of his masterly papers from his own 
lips. The void thus created in the program 
will be filled by the reading of a series of ap- 
preciations of the life and services of David 
Wolfe Brown, from the pens of those who 
knew him best and are best able to speak of 
his qualities as a man and a reporter. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

VERBUM SAT. 

St. Louis, July 12, igo4. 
As requested, I have reviewed in some 
measure the manifold attractions, aside from 
the stupendous World's Fair proper itself, 
which will beset the visitors to the National 
Shorthand Reporters* Association convention 
on their attendance here August 15-20. To 
those who may be forced to economize in 
time and money, permit me to point espe- 
cially to the following attractions : 

On the Pike: Hale's Fire Fighters, The 
Baby Incubators, Hagenbeck, Fair Japan. 



Off the Pike : Concessions in Philippine 
Reservation, Boer War. 

Outside the Grounds: Kiralfy's Spectacu- 
lar Production at the Odeon; and for those 
interested in athletic games, the ** Jai Alai " 
on de Boliviere Avenue. 

To those not forced to economize in either 
time or money, I would say that they may 
turn themselves loose without danger of going 
astray. P. W. 



WHY SHOULD THERE BE AN "AMANUENSIS 
STYLE?" 

New York City, July 8y 1^04. 

I have lookt through the PJwno^apkic 
Amanuensis with a great deal of interest. I 
think you have a strong book but, if you will 
pardon the suggestion, it would have been 
much stronger if you had not drawn the line 
of demarcation so strongly between the 
amanuensis and the reporter. Is it not just 
as easy to teach the reporting style from the 
very beginning as it is to teach the amanuen- 
sis course ? I cannot but be sorry that in this 
important move you have made in the pro- 
duction of the new book you did not take the 
complete step. M. M. C. 

[The truth is the line of demarcation 
between the amanuensis and the reporter is 
one which has been strongly drawn by the 
irresistible logic of events, and it is our belief 
that it was the failure to recognize in time 
this distinction which permitted of even a 
partial and temporary popularity of any of 
the light line, connective- vowel systems. The 
early makers of text-books of the Pitman 
system, and the early teachers, all had their 
eyes turned toward the making of reporters 
as their ultimate goal ; and up to the time of 
the appearance of the Phonographic Aman- 
uensis no Pitmanic text-book, so far as we 
know, has been modeled on any other plan 
th m that which was directly adapted to the 
making of reporters. The memory of men 
and women still young, runs back to a time 
when shorthand was hardly used in business 
at all, but this is all changed now, and to day 
there are fifty amanuenses — mere takers of 
letters at moderate speed — where there is one 
reporter. It is this fact which has provided 
an argument for the "easy" systems — ^which 
has fumisht them with a reason for existence. 
Their promoters say : ** Of course, if you want 
to be a verbatim reporter you will have to 
study Pitman in some of its forms, for tiy as 
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hard as we may, we cannot make reporters 
with our light-line, joined-vowel systems. 
But you do not want to be a reporter. Your 
purpose is to get into business and to use 
shorthand as a means to that end. Why 
should you spend many months perhaps a 
year or two, in mastering a machine built for 
the use of reporters, when we offer you a 
little simple machine just big enough for your 
use as a taker of business dictations, and very 
simple and easy to learn ? * * 

And the argument would be a valid one if 
that were the whole story. But Pitman pho- 
nography is not a difficult or complicated 
system in its real nature, but only so when 
loaded down by abbreviations and special ex- 
pedients which, however beneficial they may 
be to the reporter, do not help the amanuensis 
sufficiently to repay him for learning to use 
them. 

It is a pure case of technical training. An 
equipment of tools and the training in their 
use should be in proportion to the nature of 
of the task to be performed. The task of the 
amanuensis is a relatively easy one and he 
should not be provided with an equipment of 
tools more complicated than the task de- 
mands. If you want to teach a boy to make 
a simple little six-sided box, you give him a 
very simple equipment of tools — a. square, a 
saw, a plane, and hammer and nails. If the 
boy is thoroughly trained in the use of this 
simple equipment, he can make the box as 
perfectly and accurately and beautifully as 
any body can. But if, instead of giving him 
this simple set of tools, you put into his hands 
a complete set of pattern-makers' tools — over 
a hundred of them — and require him to learn 
their names and uses before he begins to make 
his box, you retard his progress so far as the 
making of the box is concerned. This is ex- 
actly what many Pitmanic teachers have been 
doing in making the amanuenses use the brief 
reporting style. They have spent much time 
and effort in teaching students to memorize 
abbreviating devices which are so little 
needed in business-letter writing that their 
very names are forgotten in a short time. 

While the difference between the work of 
the reporter and that of the amanuensis is 
undoubtedly a difference of degree rather 
than of kind, the immense distance, in point 
of acquired skill, which separates them is not 
ordinarily properly appreciated. It is gener- 
ally recognized that a thoroughly expert re- 
porter must be able to reach, and even to main- 
tain for some minutes, a speed of two hundred 



words or more a minute, while the amanuen- 
sis is rarely required to write more than one 
hundred words a minute. But it must not be 
imagined that the reporter's task calls for 
only twice the skill called for by that of the 
amanuensis. Take a reporter who has a safe, 
steady working speed of say 160 words a min- 
ute, and suppose it is his desire to raise that 
rate to 1 70 words a minute, and he sets out to 
do so by suitable exercises in speed training. 
The task which he has assumed of increasing 
his speed ten words a minute is decidedly a 
greater one than was the task of acquiring his 
first one hundred words a minute ! And this 
is true because he must not only get a high 
degree of manual dexterity but because he 
must make himself perfectly familiar with the 
use of many abbreviating devices which to 
the amanuensis are as unnecessary as are all 
the pattern-makers' tools to the boy making 
the little box. 

The Amanuensis cuts down the phono- 
graphic material to that which is actually 
useful to the taker of business dictations, but 
gives him everything that is really important 
in doing such work. The Amanuensis pre- 
sents Pitman phonography to the student in 
so simple and direct a manner that he can 
fit himself for the work of the business short- 
hand writer of moderate speed in just as short 
a time and with as little effort as by any of 
the light- line, connective-vowel systems what- 
soever. This being true, these "easy" 
systems cease to have any reason for exist- 
ence. Their only claim to tolerance is that 
they have profest to offer an easier road to 
the attainment of amanuensis skill than does 
Pitman phonography. They have long since 
ceast to pretend to make reporters, for they 
have, after years of effort and exploitation, 
been totally unable to produce a school of 
verbatim writers. And there is not even a 
single reporter of acknowleged high skill and 
reputation in his profession who writes any 
one of these systems. The student of the 
Amanuensis — even though his immediate ob- 
ject be merely to fit himself to take business 
dictations — loses nothing in time or labor as 
compared with the light-line, connective- 
vowel student over whom he has this supreme 
advantage : When he has finisht the book 
and has acquired the ability to do the work 
of the business amanuensis, he is merely on the 
lower rounds of a high ladder^ up which he 
may mount as far as his industry and his 
natural talents will permit him, whereas the 
light- line, connective- vowel student who has 
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acquired the ability to write business letters 
is, on the contrary, on the top steps of a 
short ladder and no amount of straining will 
enable him to go higher. The door of hope 
is forever shut to the light-line, connective - 
vowel student who becomes possest of the 
wish to become a reporter. The Pitman 
amanuensis has only to go right on in the 
way he has begun. — Editor.] 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for the positions of stenog- 
rapher and typewriter (departmental serv- 
ice), and stenographer and typewriter (Phil- 
ippine service), will be held at the following 
places on the dates named. Every shorthand 
writer who contemplates taking one or both 
of the examinations should write at once to 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C, asking for a copy of the 
** Manual of Examinations,** which will be 
sent to any address without charge. 

Alabama : Mobile, September 29 ; Birmingham, Oc- 
tober 3. 

Arizona : Phoenix, September 24. 

Arkansas: Little Rock, October I. 

California : San Francisco, September 10 ; Fresno, 
September ai ; Los Angeles, September 22; Redding, 
October 17 ; Sacramento, October 18. 

Colorado : Denver, September 6 ; Trinidad, Septem- 
ber 28. 

Connecticut : New Haven, September 28 ; Hartford, 
September 29. 

Delaware: Wilmington, September 21. 

District of Columbia ( Washington ) : Begin October 1 3. 

Florida : Tampa, October 10 ; Jacksonville, October 
II. 

Georgia : Atlanta, October i ; Savannah, October 12. 

Hawaii : Hilo, October 6 ; Honolulu, October 6. 

Idaho : Boise, October 1 1 . 

Illinois : Peoria, September 2 1 ; Chicago, September 
23 ; East St. Louis, October 3 ; Springfield, October 4. 

Indiana : Fort Wayne, October I ; Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 3 ; Terre Haute, October 4 ; Evansville, Octobers. 

Iowa : Sioux City, October 3 ; Des Moines, October 
10; Dubuque, October 12; Burlington, October 14; 
Cedar Rapids, October 15. 

Kansas : Parsons, September 24 ; Topeka, Septem- 
ber 27 ; Wichita, September 28. 

Kentucky: Louisville, September 21; Lexington, 
September 22 ; Danville, September 23 ; Covington, 
September 24 ; Owensboro, October 6. 

Louisiana : Shreveport, September 24 ; New Orleans, 
September 26. 

Maine : Portland, September 21. 

Maryland : Baltimore, October 8. 

Massachusetts : Worcester, September 27 ; Spring 
field, September 28 ; Boston, October 3. 

Michigan : Detroit, September 30 ; Grand Rapids, 
October i. 

Minnesota: St. Paul, September 21 ; Duluth, Sep 
tember 24. 

Mississippi : Vicksburg, September 27 ; Meridian, 
September 28. 

Missouri : St. Louis, September 21 ; Springfield, Sep 
tember 22 ; Kansas City, September 26. 



Montana : Billings, October 3 ; Helena, October 5. 

Nebraska : Grand Island, October 7 ; Omaha, Oc- 
tober 8. 

Nevada: Reno, October 15. 

New Hampshire : Concord, September 26. 

New Jersey : Trenton, September 22 ; Newark, Sep- 
tember 26. 

New Mexico : Albuquerque, September 27. 

New York : Albany, September 21 ; Syracuse, Sep- 
tember 22 ; Buffalo, September 23 ; Elmira, September 
24 ; New York, September 30. 

North Carolina : Wilmington, September 26 ; Asbe- 
ville, September 28 ; Statesville, September 29 ; Greens- 
boro, September 30. 

North Dakota : Fargo, September 26 ; Bismarck, 
September 28. 

Ohio : Cincinnati, September 26 ; Columbus, Sep- 
tember 28 ; Cleveland, September 29 ; Toledo, Sep- 
tember 30. 

Oklahoma : Oklahoma, September 29. 

Oregon: Portland, September 15; Pendleton, Oc- 
tober 10. 

Pennsylvania : Warren, September 24 ; Pittsbui^, 
September 26 ; Harrisburg, September 27 ; Wilkes- 
barre, September 29 ; Pbilaidelphia, October 5. 

Porto Rico : Ponce, October 6 ; San Juan, ( )ctober 12. 

Rhode Island : Providence, September 30. 

South Carolina : Charleston, October 17 ; Columbia, 
October 19. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen, September 30 ; Deadwood, 
October 5. 

Tennessee : Memphis, October 4 ; Nashville, Oc- 
tober 5 ; Chattanooga, October 6 ; Knoxville, October 7. 

Texas: Fort Worth, September 21 ; San Antonio, 
September 22 ; Houston, September 23 ; El Paso, Sep- 
tember 26. 

Utah : Salt Lake City, October 13. 

Vermont : St. Johnsburj', September 23 : Burling- 
ton. September 24. 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap, September 21 ; Lynchburg, 
September 23 ; Richmond, September 24 ; Alexandria, 
October 4. 

Washington : Seattle, September 16 ; Spokane, Oc- 
tober 7. 

West Virginia : Parkersburg, October 6. 

Wisconsin : Stevens Point, September 26 ; Mil- 
waukee, 5>eptember 27 ; Madison, September 28. 

Wyoming : Cheyenne, September 30. 



MEETING OF NEW YORK STATE 
STENOGRAPHERS' ASSOCL\TION. 

Preparations are making for the yearly 
meeting of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, and a treat is promist all 
who attend. The secretary has issued the 
following announcement : 

Troy, N. Y., July /, 1^04. 
To the ^f embers of the New York State Stenographers^ 
Association : 

The twenty- ninth annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held in Rochester on Thursday and Friday, 
August 25 and 26. An excellent program is being 
prepared, which will contain many papers of interest 
to stenographers. 

The headquarters will be at the Whitcomb House. 
The rates are $2, $2. 50, and $3 per day. Those de- 
siring accommodations should communicate with the 
hotel direct. 
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The place of meeting will be at the Court House at 
eleven o'clock. 

The Rochester members will do all in their power 
to make the occasion an agreeable one for the visitors. 
A cordial general invitation is extended to all members, 
active and honorary, and to all friends and members of 
the profession. 

Can you not arrange your vacation so that you may 
spend these two days with us? 

Fraternally yours, 

Louis Loewenstein, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE. 

Not a few professional shorthand writers 
have filled a conspicuous place in the world 
of letters — Oliver 
Dyer,* Philander 
D e m i n g , f Harris 
Dickson, J and others. 
Now the ranks are re- 
cruited by Samuel M. 
Gardenhire, author of 
**Lux Crucis,*' one 
of the most popular 
of the recently issued 
historical novels. He 
has not for some years 
been engaged in the 
writing of shorthand 
as a profession, all his 
time being given to a 
large law practise in 
New York City. Need- 
less to say, however, 
shorthand is still an 
invaluable aid to him 
in all his daily affairs. 

Mr. Gardenhire was 
born at Fayette, Mis- 
souri, in 1855. His 
father was James B. 

Gardenhire, attorney- general of the state, 
and its first Republican nominee for governor. 
His mother was Sarah Major. He was edu- 
cated at Central College, a Methodist institu- 
tioaof Fayette, and, in his twentieth year, 
went to Tennessee to study law with an uncle — 
Judge E. L. Gardenhire, of Sparta. He had 
taken up the study of Benn Pitman phonog- 
raphy about a year earlier. He was admitted 
to practise law in Tennessee in 1875, and 
immediately went to St. Louis, entering the 
law office of Senator John B. Henderson. 




SAMUKL M. GARDENHIRE. 



*For portrait and biographic sketch, see Phonographic 
Magazine for February 15, 1894, page 52. 

t For portrait and biographic sketch, see Phonographic 
Magazine for September i, 1895, page a6i. 

t For portrait and biographic sketch, see Phonographic 
Magazine for April, 1900, page 78. 



The typewriting machine was just coming 
into service, and he procured one and became 
proficient in its use. Having plenty of idle 
time on his hands, as is usual with young 
lawyers, he engaged with Walbridge,* Hol- 
land & Brown, general stenographers. Here 
he studied diligently, and his duties, which 
embraced all classes of work, rapidly increast 
his phonographic proficiency. He became a 
general reporter for the St. Louis Post Dts- 
patch^zxi^ special reporter of political speeches 
and public discourses for the general press. 
He also did general reporting in the courts, 
all the time keeping his law office open for 
such business as he 
could procure. 

In 1879 ^^ opened 
a law office in Topeka, 
Kansas, becoming as- 
sociated with A. P. 
Jetmore, then, as now, 
one of the foremost 
lawyers of the state. 
In 1880 he became 
secretary to Governor 
St. John, and, in that 
year, married Mary 
Jetmore, the daughter 
of his former law part- 
ner. He left the gov- 
ernor's office to be- 
come the official re- 
porter of the Shawnee 
circuit court, a posi- 
tion which paid about 
three thousand dollars 
a year. Being an en- 
thusiastic phonogra- 
pher, he endeavored 
to write with exact- 
ness, and his notes were familiar to all the 
stenographers of the town. One case re- 
ported by him (about three thousand folios 
in length) was transcribed by Charles H. 
Nettels, afterwards reporter in the United 
States court, without substantial error. . 

Mr. Gardenhire resigned his official posi- 
tion to resume the practise of law and to con- 
duct a newspaper, and, after holding public 
office for a time, went to New York to prac- 
tise his profession. There for the last ten 
years he has been engaged in the practise of 
corporation law, the firm of Gardenhire & 
Jetmore doing a general law practise. His 
labors are arduous, and he has sought relaxa- 

•For portrait and biographic sketch, see Phonographic 
Magazine for March 15, 1894, page 83. 
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tion and recreation in literature. **Lux 
Crucis*' was written during the winter of 
1903, the entire text being first written in 
shorthand, and then dictated to and tran- 
scribed upon a typewriter. The book has 
been very successful, more than ten thousand 
copies being sold the first month. 

Of the aid which phonography has been to 
him in all his work, Mr. Gardenhire writes 
most convincingly : 

I began the study of phonography twenty-eight years 
ago, when I was twenty years of age, and acqu red 
some competency during the succeeding five years of 
law study and a briefless practise. It was of inestima- 
ble value to me during this period, as it afforded me an 
income, and widened my capacity for a better study of 
my profession. I did a general reporting business in 
the courts of St Louis, and served Walbridge, Holland 
& Brown, a noted firm of general stenographers. A 
period as official stenographer added to my experience, 
and since that time I have written shorthand in con- 
nection with my engagements as a lawyer, probably 
every day of my life. I imagine that it has related to 
my welfare and activity, as its facility relates to its 
simplicity as compared with longhand. It has enor- 
mously enlarged my capacity for work ; conserved my 
health ; lightened my labor ; saved me wrinkles, gray 
hairs, and care ; improved my temper and disposition ; 
strengthened my moral character, in that it had to do 
with all of the preceding ; and in every way tended 
more to make me a useful citizen than any other 
accomplishment which I may have acquired. 

The shorthand notes reproduced on the 
next page are the beginning of Chapter 
XXIII of *'Lux Crucis." The key is as 
follows : 

XXIII. 

PETER. 

Rome, like the fabled Argus, was sleepless. Its days 
were given to the restless barter that sustained its life 
and fed it with the luxuries of the world, and its nights 
were given to revelry and pleasure. Time was impo- 
tent to subdue its busy millions. The heights of the 
Janiculum ridge forever heard the muffled roar, dying 
faint at times, but always audible ; and when the night 
shut out the sight of its teeming numbers, the sky above 
gleamed with lights. But even this great and invinci- 
ble creature had its periods of torpor ; it struggled less 
at the sullen and gaping hour which followed midnight, 
and within its confines were arteries where its blood 
was sluggish and its pulse beat fitfully. 

At such a place was the foreign burial-ground. 



THE FUTURE OF THE PRIVATE BUSI- 
NESS SCHOOLS. 

The following report of the committee 
appointed to consider the question of the 
future of the private business schools, and to 
report thereon at the St. Louis meeting of 
the Private Commercial School Managers' 
Association, June 27 to July i, was drafted 
for the committee by M. L. Miner, princi- 



pal Miner's Business Academy, Brooklyn, 
New York. The report was received by the 
association with a rising vote of thanks to 
Mr. Miner. 

In this paper, time will not permit a history of the 
work of the business school, nor was that subject as- 
signed to this committee; yet considering that the 
future cannot be determined but by taking into consid- 
eration the achievements of the past, it seems pardon- 
able that the retrospective be a feature of the report. 

In order that this report be not confined to the 
experience and observation of the members of the 
committee, who are all school proprietors, we have 
sought the opinions of others in different ports of the 
country, some representing other vocations and having 
more than a national reputation for being foremost in 
educational thought and commercial enterprises. 

Letters were written to these contributors asking 
their consideration of this subject and stating what use 
would be made of their answers. 

The Honorable John Wanamaker says : 

Answering your letter, requesting my opinion of private 
business colleges, I am pleased to say that my observation 
and experience leads me to esteem highly the advantage to 
anj city of such a school as the Peirce Business School of 
this city, and others of similar kind in other cities. 

He speaks of the Peirce School. We have a letter 
from the manager of that school, Mr. L. B. Moffctt, 
in which he says : 

I presume that the subject of your discussion, "The 
Future of the Private Business Schools," has reference 
rather to the material prosperity of such institutions than to 
any other feature. 

In my opinion, however, business schools cannot be intelli- 
gently treated as a class, for, unfortunate though it may be, 
there are schools included in this category that represent 
opposite extremes of educational value and moral indoence. 

There arc three facts that enter into your question. First : 
The population of all parts of the country is rapidly increas- 
ing, requiring, of course, more schools of all kinds. Second: 
Tne average young person is now given a better education 
than ever hefore and spends a greater part of his youth in 
school. This also increases the demand for schools. Third : 
The public free-school system of the country is endeavoring 
to keep pace with the constantly-increasing demand for 
educational facilities, and it is now possible for a young man 
or woman to prepare for anv vocation in life with little or no 
expenditure of money. The question is, therefore, "Can 
private schools continue to be self-supporting and profit- 
able?" 

I believe that this question, so far as what I may term the 
"good" schools are concerned, may be answered unhesi- 
tatingly in the affirmative; but each school must stand upon 
its individual merits. 

Granting that the courses of study in the commercial high 
schools of our larger towns and cities are as thorough as those 
of our best business schools, which is granting a great deal, 
there still remains a very large number of young people who 
are ineligible, for residential reasons, to become students in 
these schools; and it is largely to this class that private 
schools must look for their support. 

Private schools will also continue to draw a large patronage 
from students who do not care to spend three or lour years 
in commercial high-school courses as they are at present 
organized ; for, through well-known reasons, it is possible for 
a student to derive as much beneht by spending one or two 
years in a private business school as he would obtain in three 
or four years in a free commercial high school. This saving 
of time, we find, is considered by careful people, and they 
are perfectly willing to pay a reasonable tuition fee for the 
sake of saving two years of time. 

These two classes of students are amply sufficient to sup- 
port a large number of good private business schools. 

Although, perhaps, slightly irrelevant, I wish to state here 
that I consider the word "business" to be an unfortunate 
one; but its usage seems to be firmly establisht, and I have 
no substitute to offer. 

For reasons stated in my second paragraph, the better class 
of people are prejudiced against business schools, although 
this prejudice is gradually being overcome. It is my hope 
that the future will see our great ousiness schools recognised 
throughout the land as educational institutions of high grade, 
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and standing on an equality with our best-known colleges. 
This can only be done by offering a broad course of study ; 
but I believe that eventually our best schools will reach this 
point. Their continued prosperity will then be assured. 

Mr. F. W. Roach, superintendent of Kansas Wes- 
le3ran Business G>llege, aa3rs : 

Yours of the ist instant duly Veceived. In reply as to the 
future of private business colleges, I will say that the educa- 
tional world has begun to recognize in a "dazed" sort of a 
way that business education is of importance, and that it 
counts for much. ^ The state will soon provide for a business 
education that will be ec^uivalent to tne ordinary business 
college. The regular private business colleges must offer 
something f>etter and higher than given by the sute or go 
out of business. The result will be that we will have a few 
worthy schools where the higher grades or post-graduate 
course will be given in commercial branches, including short- 
hand and typewriting. 

This thing mav come in five or six years. Our state insti- 
tutions have all been threatening to put in such a course, 
and our country high schools have already put it in, but the 
officials know nothing about such a course and it does not 
amount to much. They are just as apt to hire a person who 
never studied bookkeeping to take charge of the commercial 
department as one who has, but they will get over this after 
awhile and get the real thing in the school. This may come 
about in five years, and it may not be for twenty-five years. 

Mr. Charles E. Benton, Ph. B., proprietor of a 
business school in New Bedford, Massachusetts, says: 

As in the past the private business schools found a work to 
do that was not being done by the public schools, so will they 
in the future fill an otherwise unoccupied field of usefulness. 

The private interest of the proprietors, if no higher motive 
prevails, impels them so to conduct their institution as to 
meet the needs of the age. The lengthened term, broader 
course of study, and higher grade of instruction have already 
given an indication, in a measure, how these schools adapt 
themselves to changing conditions. Business schools may 
stand on a par with schools of law, medicine, and technology 
if they elect to do high-grade work. There is a splendid 
future for these institutions, and if maintained upon a right 
basis, the laborers will be worthy of their hire. 

A very short but pertinent analysis comes from Ed- 
ward P. Ingersoll, D.D., secretary of the American 
Bible Society : 

I cannot judge of the trend of things so well as yourself, 
but I should say analogically that the private business school 
is needed just as much as select schools, academies and col- 
leges. There is a class of mind that will be better taught in 
the private schools. I believe that the public and the private 
business schools will have a wholesome effect upon each 
other ; a wholesome competition is of great value. 

Until human nature is thoroughly changed you cannot 
crowd all who require an education into public and endowed 
schools. 

A laconic testimony comes from the north, given by 
Mr. O. A. Hoflfmann, principal of the Metropolitan 
Business College of Milwaukee : 

If more good, honest, sensible business men could be in- 
^duced to enter this field, such men who have the combination 
*of talents reauired of a president, business manager, teacher 
and man. and such persons who could stand on a platform 
for a dozen of vears and carry out their principles and con- 
victions regardless of money considerations, the small, narrow- 
minded school proprietor who is in the business for all there 
is in it and the "get-out-as-quick-as-you-can fellow " will 
soon be driven out of the business, and then the business 
schools will be placed upon a permanent business basis. 

William McAndrew, principal of the Girls' Technical 
High School of New York City (this school is a part of 
the public-school system), writes as follows: 

I would say that one mark of what the future of private 
business schools is to be mav be seen in the cut at the head 
of your letter, showing a school, which started a very short 
time ago with a very modest beginning, now occupying the 
whole block. Hefflev's growth shows the same thin^ ; that 
there is a growing oemand for practical, direct training for 
business, and that if it is under the management of live, 
active men, it is bound to succeed. 

I believe that the private school of every sort willj during 
the lifetime of the present generation, always find clientage. 
The present watchword of public education is system and 
uniformity. But the demand of the American people is for 



direct working for results unhampered by tradition, by rule 
or by system. A private school can change if necessary from 
dav to day and from week to week, but I know of no public- 
school system in America that is not doomed to consiaerable 
tardiness. One may say that such schools as the Pratt, 
Armour, Drexel and hundreds of others are pioneers in new 
methods. They can explore the future and lead the way. 

The next letter is from Charles W. Eliot, president 
of Harvard University : 

In reply to your inquiry of April ii, I beg to say that pri- 
vate business schools seem to me to be institutions which 
supplement the work of the public schools for young people 
who have had no access to goK>d schools, or have been ooliged 
to leave school at too early an age. The supply of belated 
pupils of this sort is likely to continue for many yc»n; but 
the gradual improvement of the public schools will in dme 
diminish the supply. The correspondence schools seem to 
me likely to invade what has hitherto been the field of the 
private business schools ; unless, indeed, the business or 
commercial schools assume the correspondence work. I 
should think it was the interest of the private business 
schools to get as much as possible of the increasing work of 
teaching adults who are earning their living. There seems 
to be an increasing tendency among intelligent and ambitious 
adults to prolong their education by evening and holiday 
study under direction. 

Mr. John J. Eagan, proprietor of the school bearing 
his name in Hoboken, New Jersey (and may I add that 
it is one of the best schools in the east), has this to say : 

The commercial development of this country has called 
and will continue to call tor the type of office worker which 
is the especial product of the business school, as distinguish! 
from the graduate of the high-school four-years* commercial 
course. The business school, in my opinion, is not in compe- 
tition with the four-years' course in the public high schools, 
but it is in very active competition with the one- and two-year 
commercial courses in the high schools. The good business 
school has this advantage over the one- and two-year high- 
school commercial courses: It adapts iu course of study to 
the actual requirements of the business world, omitting tnose 
subjects which are valuable in themselves but not absolutely 
necessary. 

For the commercial or shorthand school of the three- 
months' variety I see no future, and there should be none. 
There are now too many of these schools. Unfortunately, 
especially in the large cities, men of unquestioned ability but 
of questionable integrity are to be found at the head of a 
few of these schools. It should be our constant aim either 
to convert these errinf brethren or to drive them out of the 
business. This should not be a difficult matter if the honest 
school proprietors will work together. We all know that it 
requires from six to ten months to qualify the average boy or 
girt graduate of the grammar school for a stenographer's or 
assisunt bookkeeper's potiition, or from ten to fourteen 
months to complete what has come to be known as the 
combined course. If we know it, we should not be afraid 
to tell the truth in our catalogs and circulars under the cap- 
tion, "The Time Required to Complete." 

In the course of my preparation for the short talk I deliv- 
ered before the Eastern Association^ in April of this year. I 
had occasion to examine eighty or ninety catalogs of eastern 
business and shorthand schools. I was greatly surprised and 
disappointed at the number of schools — some of them known 
as good schools — which held out the inducement that the 
shorthand course could be completed in four month*, and 
the bookkeeping-shorthand course in six or seven months. 
The utter impossibility of doing good work with the average 
pupil in such a short time is so evident that it is unnecessary 
to waste time discassing it. 

It seems to me that the private business schools must cone 
to the point within a year or two, of devoting at least six 
months, and in most cases eight to ten months, to preparing 
day pupils for a shorthand position, and a proportionately 
increast time to qualify the same pupil in bookkeeping work, 
or cease to be regarded seriously as educational institutions. 
Business men are demanding more of our graduates year 
after year, and if we are to meet the demands of the em- 
ployers, we must take more time to prepare our pupils. I am 
confident the better schools now realize this condition and 
are acting accordingly. 

Mr. A. D. Wilt, who conducts the Miami Commer- 
cial College at Dayton, Ohio, sa3rs ; 

The universities, colleges, and high-school officers have 
come to regard commercial education as an absolutelv neces- 
sary preparation for all who expect to enter business life and 
who have property interests to protect. 

Some higher institutions are providing extended courses, 
covering three or four years, but time and money preclude 
all but a few from taking these courses. 
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This large body must continue in the future, as they have 
in the past, to rely on the private business schools for their 
training;, and as the demand for these graduates is constantly 
increasing, the graduates from these schools must therefore 
keep pace with the demand. 

I speak, therefore, with confidence of the broad and profit- 
able field ahead for the business college, always assuming 
that its courses will be kept up with the times, and will be 
taught by thoroughly competent teachers. 

One of the most gratifying signs of the times is the advance 
being made in this respect by the business colleges every- 
where. 

In 1896, the regents of the state of New York past a 
law providing state direction of the profession of account- 
ancy and establisht a standard for those in the profes- 
sion to be recognized as *• certified public accountants/* 
Soon after, the New York University in New York 
City establisht a department co-ordinate with its de- 
partment of law to provide a course that would lead to 
the degree of «« Bachelor of Commercial Science.'* 
This department is known as the ** School of Com- 
merce and Finance ;' * Professor Joseph French Johnson 
is the dean of this school and his opinion of private 
business schools is fully given in the following letter : 

I fear that I cannot give you any helpful suggestions with 
regard to the future of private business schools, concerning 
which you wrote me under date of April 12. My thoughts 
on this subject are. I am sure, the obvious ones. The private 
business school has been the pioneer in commercial educa- 
tion. It has succeeded because of the public demand for 
the kind of instruction it o9'«red. At the present time the 
public high schools are undertaking to do the work that has 
hitherto been done by the private school. But my observa- 
tion leads me to think that instruction in the high schools is 
not yet so thorough or practical as it is in our best bSsiness 
colleges. That fault may, and probably will, be remedied. 
Ntvertheless. it seems to me that the private school will still 
have its clear field of usefulness. The curricula of our com- 
mercial high schools will probably always contain, as I think 
they should, very many cultural studies, and will extend 
over periods of from two to four years. Many people are 
unable to keep their children in the high school for such a 
long period. For these the private business school should 
offer advantages which the inelastic curricula of the high 
school prohibit. If a boy or girl who has finisht the grammar- 
school course can ^ive only one more year to study, he or she 
will get better training and more practical information from 
a private business school than from a commercial high school. 
That is the situation now, and I think that situation will not 
change during the next ten years. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the aim of the private busi- 
ness schools should be, not to attempt competition with our 
commercial high schools, but to crowd into one year's work 
those subjects which will prove of the most immediate help- 
fulness to the beginner in business. I need hardly say that 
these subjects are bookkeeping, arithmetic, business practise, 
business English, shorthand and typewriting, or that accu- 
racy, neatness, promptness and thoroughness must be the 
watchwords of the private business school if it is to keep its 
hold upon the American public. 

We have heard from school men, college presidents, 
and leaders of commercial affairs. The last letter is 
from the great leader of commercial affairs of this great 
commercial nation and that is the Honorable G^rge 
B. Cortelyou, the retiring Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor at Washington : 

I am in receipt of your letter of the xxth instant. While 
the future of any individual private business school, as of 
any other enterprise, necessarily depends largely upon the 
intelligence applied to its management, there can be no doubt 
that tliere is abundant room for the extension of the work of 
schools of this nature. As the commerce of the United 
States, both domestic and foreign, is rapidly increasing, the 
opportunities for profitable engagement therein are constantly 
broadening and a larger number of persons is annually enter- 
ing its field. Whatever will enable young men to take up 
commercial pursuits with superior equipment must necessa- 
rily enhance their prospects of success. I believe that busi- 
ness schools and schools of commerce in the United States 
whose teachings are practical and adapted to current condi- 
tions will steadily find a larger patronage and a greater field 
of usefulness. 

We have before us the opinions of six business- 
•chool proprietors and six otherwise engaged ; of these 



latter, three are in the highest educational positions of 
the country; one is the great commercial king, the 
statesman and man of anairs; another has achieved 
great fame as a gospel preacher, and because of his 
business ability was chosen to one of the highest 
positions in connection with the greatest religious enter- 
prise of the world ; the other began his career by 
taking a course in a New York city business school, 
became a stenographer and reacht the topmost round in 
the ladder of commercial education and is now assum- 
ing control of the greatest political function in the 
greatest nation of the earth. 

Each speaks from a different view-point, but there 
is a general unity in their conclusions ; they acknowl- 
edge that the private school has been the pioneer in 
conmiercial education, that it is more readily adapted 
to current conditions than the ponderous machinery of 
a board of education can possibly be; that better 
results can be obtained by a short course in a private 
school than one of the same length in any public school ; 
and perhaps the most encouraging thing that could 
possibly be said to this body of school proprietors, 
that there is grander and nobler work ahead for the 
progressive school that seeks continually to broaden its 
scope and raise its standard. 

Emphasis may esf>ecially be given to the fact that the 
success of any school depends almost entirely upon the 
personality of its manager or managers. 

Every great enterprise, whatever the nature of it, 
has been a growth around a man or a few men of 
energy who luive been its nucleus. Harvard University 
was set in motion through the masterly mind of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, who was incited by a desire to have 
his sister come from England and become a resident of 
the new world. She hesitated because there was no 
school in which to educate her children, so the gov- 
ernor put forces into motion that brought Harvard into 
existence, and it has been growing ever since. The 
frame of our national government, ever increasing in 
glory as the centuries roll, and admired by every 
nation of earth, was the product of a few masterly 
minds stirred to activity by the exigencies of the hour. 
The great inventions of the present century come about 
in the same way. 

The growth of our manufacturing and commercial 
industries is multiplying opportunities for men, quick of 
thought and adroit of hand. For the past five years, 
there has been an increasing and unsatisfied demand 
for such, despite the great number of graduates from 
all kinds of institutions. 

What was the cause of the terrible disaster on East 
River on June 15? Incompetent men in commercial 
positions. Why are we obliged to endure the *' bridge 
crush** in New York City? It is because commercial 
conditions are outgrowing the men in diarge of affairs. 

The work of the private business schools is but fairly 
begun. If they fail to advance or cease to exist, it 
will be the result of incompetent management. But 
we are not desiring or expecting to see failures except 
with that variety known as ** fJE^ces.'* The sooner they 
close their doors, the better it will be for the com- 
munity which sustains their parasitic life. 

There was a time when Spain thought that she had 
achieved the zenith of glory and adopted the motto, 
** Ne plus ultra,'* nothing beyond; subsequently, 
Columbus discovered the new world and other pros- 
pects opened before them and they realised that their 
motto was narrow and inappropriate. They dropt the 
'*ne'* and it was made to read, ** Plus ultra,'* some- 
thing beyond. 
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Thus may it be with the private, business schools of 
the United States, something greater beyond. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Miner, 
Jerome B. Howard, 
John F. Gill, 

Committee, 

REPORTING THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTIONS. 

BY G. RUSSELL LEONARD, CHICAGO. 
[At the request of the editor of the Phonographic 
Magazine, G. Russell Leonard, of the firm of Leonard 
Si Satterlee, shorthand reporters, of Chicago, has writ- 
ten the following account of the methods employed in 
reporting the Republican and Democratic national con- 
ventions for the Associated Press.] 

I was engaged last January by the Associ- 
ated Press to organize 
a corps of stenogra- 
phers to furnish a ver- 
batim report of both 
the Republican and 
Democratic national 
conventions, the re- 
port to be delivered 
within five minutes 
after the close of each 
session. Accordingly 
I secured the services 
G. RuMMtii uonard. ^f f^ur shorthand 
writers and four typewriter operators, all of 
them Chicago men. 

Inasmuch as the two conventions were 
handled exactly alike so far as the steno- 
graphic reporting was concerned, and the 
Republican convention was so short and so 
orderly that there was nothing remarkable 
about it, I shall refer only to the work we did 
at the Democratic convention. 

The Democratic National Committee as- 
signed the Associated Press two tables within 
a space inclosed by railings on the floor of 
the hall immediately in front of the platform, 
and entirely separate from the other news- 
paper men. t The stenographers had two 
seats at one of these tables. A private stair- 
way and passage led directly from this space 
under the platform to the rear of the build- 
ing, where there was a large, well-lighted 
room for the use of the stenographers, tele- 
graph operators, etc. 

We endeavored to let each reporter take 
as nearly as possible two minutes at a time. 
Personally, I did no reporting except in cases 
of emergency. On completing his two min- 
utes' take the reporter was relieved by the 
man sitting next to him and went immedi- 
ately to the writing- room which I have de- 



scribed, and, before beginning to dictate, 
wrote, opposite a letter of the alphabet on a 
large sheet of paper, his name and the name 
of the typewriter operator. Supposing that 
he were the third reporter to take on the 
session, he would write his name opposite the 
letter C, and the operator would niunber his 
pages ''Ci," "C2," etc., putting at the 
bottom of the pages "C2 fols," or ** Di 
fols," as the case might be. 

The typewriting was done on Remington 
machines, without ribbons, wax stencils be- 
ing used, and these were collected from the 
di^erent operators by boys and nm off on a 
machine capable of printing 150 copies a 
minute. Only about twenty- five copies were 
used, and these were hung on hooks, and 
were called for by the various newspapers 
entitled to the use of them, or taken by bojrs 
to the editor who was making up the report 
for the wire. 

By these means we were able quite easily 
to finish a verbatim report of every session 
withm the five minutes allowed us. When 
the chairman's gavel announcing the adjourn- 
ment of a session fell, the last reporter was 
half way down the stairs on his way to the 
writing-room with only some two hundred 
words on his book to dictate, as very often 
practically all that had been done during 
his take was the making of the motion to 
adjourn. 

This is practically the same way in which 
national conventions have been reported for 
the Associated Press in previous years, with 
the exception of the system of lettering the 
takes, which was my own idea, and which 
workt perfectly. In previous years the head 
stenographer assigned each reporter the let- 
ters of his different takes in advance, and 
the result was that very soon confusion arose 
out of the fact that for various reasons the 
stenographers did not continue to follow each 
other in the order in which they started to 
take. Another change which I made w^as the 
reducing of the takes from five to two min- 
utes. To one unacquainted with the vital 
importance of time in newspaper work, this 
may seem an absurdly short take, but there 
were several times during the convention 
when it proved to be most valuable. Of 
course it was not always practicable to keep 
the takes down to two minutes ; in a great 
many instances a man had to take five min- 
utes, but we avoided this as far as possible. 
Such was the case, for instance, when the 
convention was in an exceedingly excitable 
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condition on the announcement of the receipt 
of the Parker telegram. Owing to the con- 
gested condition of the aisles and the im- 
mense size of the hall, it was necessary for 
more than an hour to keep one shorthand 
reporter doing nothing, stationed far down 
the aisle, so as to be ready to note anything 
that might occur, which it would have been 
absolutely impossible for the reporter to take 
had he remained at his place near the speak- 
er's platform. 

One of the advantages of keeping this 
record of the takes was that in case the editor 
discovered errors it was at once known who 
made them, and a correction bulletin could 
be put on the wire in a very few minutes. 

The most arduous session — although they 
were all very trying — ^was the one which was 
called to order at five minutes after eight on 
Friday, July 8. The convention remained 
in continuous session until ten minutes of six 
in the morning, during most of which time 
the greatest excitement prevailed. In some 
cases it was actually necessary for the report- 
ers to jump over the railings in order to get 
near enough to the speaker to hear what he 
said. 

I want to mention in this connection that 
the work which was done by the official re- 
porter for the convention, my friend Milton 
W. Blumenberg, of the Senate corps at 
Washington, was, to my mind, remarkable. 
Without any relief at all, he reported the en- 
tire proceedings of the convention, lasting 
from Wednesday noon until 1.30 a. m. Sun- 
day, and at this particular session was on 
his feet for practically ten hours. It was not 
possible to sit down and write ; the stenog- 
raphers had to lean against the platform and 
write there, because they could not hear the 
speakers from the seats which had been pro- 
vided for them. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Just Judgment. — A certain Chicago 
school, which has paid for huge spaces of 
advertising in the daily papers of that city, 
is beginning to receive some free advertising. 
The following is dipt from the Chicago 
Chronicle of June 24 : 

Miss Elizabeth Obenchain, 6146 Lexington Avenue, 
received a judgment of $50 and costs from Justice 
Underwood yesterday aAemoon against Mrs. Lena A. 
White, proprietress of a downtown shorthand school. 
Miss Obenchain informed the oiagistrate she paid Mrs. 
White $50 for a course in shorthand, but after she was 
<* graduated'* she was unable to take seven words' 
dictation. 



Mr. Thorntun's Calendar. — ^The third 
instalment (for July, August, September) of 
the calendar prepared by £. B. Thomtun, 
the enthusiastic spelling reformer of Addison, 
New York, contains these lines : 

The law ov life is growth. The language that does 
not grow is dead. The English language has long 
since outgrown such spelling as programjvrr, catalogitf^, 
ax^, thoftcf^, colour, and many others. How do you 
^)eU these words ? Ar ]rou deul or alive ? 

President of National Educational As- 
soaATiON. — At the recent annual meeting of 
the National Educational Association, held in 
St. Louis, W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
instruction in New York City, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The associa- 
tion informally discust a movement for the 
general adoption of phonetic spelling, but 
official consideration of the matter was post- 
poned until next year. 

Let Other State Assoqations Do Like- 
wise. — The members of the Stenographers' 
Union of Texas will assemble in convention 
at Dallas, August 12 and 13. On the day 
following the close of the state convention, 
the party of shorthand experts will proceed 
in a body and in a special car to St. Louis, 
there to attend the national convention of 
the order. A large number of stenographers 
from Houston have engaged to make the trip 
through to St. Louis, and still more will 
attend the meeting at Dallas. — Houston 
Chronicle, 

Good Demand for Shorthand Writers 
IN Mexico. — Stenographers to fill positions in 
the different departments of the railroads of 
Mexico at the present time are hard to get. 
In most of the positions it is not necessary to 
take dictation in Spanish or be able to trans- 
late from one language to the other. In 
several different departments of the lines in 
this city men are sought for to fill the posi- 
tions of stenographers. Not only here are 
they in demand but on other lines out of the 
city as well. A telegram received in this city 
yesterday called for a stenographer at a good 
salary. The position of stenographer in the 
railroad offices in Mexico, taking into con- 
sideration the present rate of exchange, pays 
a much better salary than is paid on the lines 
in the United States and the work is not as 
hard. A stenographer in Mexico, who is 
desirous of working at the present time, 
should not be without employment. — Mexico 
{Mex,) Herald, 
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Dearth of Male Stenographers in Mil- 
waukee. — For some reason the city has not 
been able to take advantage of the fact that 
there are more stenographers in the country 
than there are jobs, which should mean that 
a ^60 position in the city service should 
attract applicants by the score. Instead, 
when the city service board conducted an 
examination a few days ago only eight re- 
sponded, and five of these were women. Of 
the three men, one did not finish the exam- 
ination, leaving two ; and one of these did 
not pass, leaving but one. He was there- 
upon offered a position as stenographer in 
the office of the smoke inspector at a salary 
of $60 a month, but he refused. The requisi- 
tion calls for a male stenographer, so that 
another examination must be held to fill the 
place. — Milwaukee Wisconsin^ July p. 

Shorthand as a Mental Disopline. — 
The mental discipline which may be derived 
from the practise of stenography is perma- 
nent. Speed may be lost, word signs may 
slip away, but the power of concentrating 
the attention persists. Nor is the increast 
power of analysis confined to the analysis of 
spoken words. It is brought into play in all 
lunds of mental work. Possibly, the truth 
may be that only persons with minds natur- 
ally analytic can become expert stenographers, 
and that the faculty is a cause rather than an 
effect of such proficiency. However that may 
be, the man who has a mind of this sort can 
select a topic at random, analyze it rapidly 
into its natural subdivisions, and make a 
speech, or write an essay on it, while the 
other men would be groping around for an 
introduction. The value of this sort of dis- 
cipline to a lawyer or preacher or writer is 
obvious. Mathematics is the only study that 
can be compared to a scientific system of 
shorthand for the development of analytical 
powers.— 7>i^ World To-day, 

Opportunities of Railroad Stenogra- 
phers. — " With a knowledge of typewriting 
and stenography a young man of intelligence 
has excellent opportunities to climb the rail- 
road ladder of success," says a prominent 
railroad manager. "Just now, however, 
there is a surprising scarcity of promising 
material of this character," he asserts. 

"I would like to suggest," he says, "that 
more young men in high school and even 
college take up t3rpewriting and stenography 
as a basis oi embarking in the railroad busi- 



ness. A young man who starts in this way 
usually acquires a knowledge of telegraphy 
quite readily, and thus equipt, he is in an 
excellent position to succeed. At present 
there are more poor stenographers knocking 
about the country trying to fill responsible 
positions than most people have any idea of. 
Many of them are poor spellers, are deficient 
in grammar and rhetoric, and have no idea 
of the proper construction of a business 
letter. They should be enabled to qualify 
in all of these respects through the medium 
of a common-school education. Properly 
equipt in this direction there is practically no 
limit placed upon a young man's ambition if 
he becomes fairly started on a railroad career. 
The business is now on such a basis that it 
pays a man what he is worth, and, as in all 
other lines, there is always room at the top. 
I think if young men raized the opportu- 
nities afforded, more of them would be willing 
to make the necessary preparation for a good 
start in railroad work." — Buffalo (^N, K) 
Courier, 

A Young Stenographer. — Few there arc 
who gain a proficiency as stenographers at 
the age of foiuteen, but that is the distinction 
that rests on the youthful brow of little Ina 
Thompson, who was bom in Kansas and 
came to Washington by way of Virginia. 
Little Ina is employed by the Blankenship Law 
& Commercial Company, in the Colorado 
building, and holds a regular stenographer's 
position. She does a full day's work, and 
does it as well as any of the grown stenog- 
raphers in the office. There is nothing 
childish or amateurish about that work, 
either, for her employer dictates business 
letters to her and leaves her to return them 
properly typewritten, paragrapht, and in 
proper shape for his signature. She has held 
her present position about two months, and 
the record she has made in that time justifies 
the prediction that she will continue to hold 
it for an unlimited length of time. "The 
truth of the matter," said Mr. Blankenship, 
to a reporter for the Sunday Times ^ '*is 
that little Miss Thompson is really a first- 
class stenographer, and is not bolstered up 
and carried along on account of her age. 
Her mother applied for the position for her, 
and I told her to send the little girl in. 
When she came I was surprised and disap- 
pointed, because I had thought she would be 
a well-grown girl for her age. I thought the 
best thing I could do was to give her a severe 
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test right at the start, and let her go before 
raising her hopes, for I was perfectly confi- 
dent that she would 'fall down* on the 
work. But she did not, and the harder the 
tests I gave her the better work she did. At 
first I used to read her work and examine it 
thoroughly, but now I have so much confi- 
dence in her that I sign whatever she brings 
me, because I know from experience that not 
only will there be no t)rpographical errors, 
but also that the punctuation and paragraph- 
ing will be correct. ' ' Eflficiency seems to run 
in the Thompson family, for little Ina has a 
sister a year older than herself who also holds 
a position as stenographer. Her sister's 
name is Ethel, and the two of them help 
their mother out with their earnings. — Wash- 
ington Times, 

Trouble Ahead. — A controversy involving 
several of the fair stenographers and type- 
writer operators in the national offices of the 
United Mineworkers has been carried on for 
several months, with matters no nearer a set- 
tlement now than ever. Iraportimed to join 
the Stenographers and Bookkeepers' Union, 
which was formed in this city last February, 
they have refused, and the matter has gone 
so far as to be submitted to Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Local Union No. 11597, of Stenographers 
and Bookkeepers, was formed in Indianap- 
olis, February 16 of this year. It now has 
forty-three members, but among those forty- 
three several of the bookkeepers and type- 
writer operators of the United Mine Workers 
are not. They refused to join, and the 
matter was brought by the Stenographers' 
Union officers to the attention of Secretary 
Wilson, of the United Mine Workers, who 
has charge of the office force. 

At this juncture the matter was referred to 
President Gompers, whose attitude has been 
interpreted differently by the two sides. One 
version is that Mr. Gompers declared book- 
keepers and typewriter operators ineligible 
to membership in the Stenographers' Union, 
but the union insists that Mr. Gompers only 
hinted at this opinion. At all events, sevend 
of the typewriter operators are still out of the 
union and express no disposition to join. 

"It is true," said Secretary Wilson, of 
the Mine Workers, "that several of the 
bookkeepers and typewriter operators in the 
office do not belong to the union. President 
Gompers ruled, however, that they are ineli- 



gible to membership in the union, and for 
that reason I have not insisted that the7 
join. I am entirely willing that they shall 
do it if they wish. Our stenographers proper 
are all members of the union." 

There are seven stenographers and four 
typewriter operators and bookkeepers in the 
Mine Workers' offices. 

A member of the stenographers' union 
said that they felt the employees of the 
Mine Workers should be among the first to 
join the stenographers' union, as they are 
themselves in the employ of union men. 

"We know," said he, "that the miners 
themselves refuse to work with nonunion 
men, and here their stenographers have a 
chance to join a union and refuse to do it. 
That hardly looks right to us." — Indianapoiis 
News, 

TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

A New Use for the TvPEWRrrER. — ^A 
new use for the typewriter is that of teaching 
children to spell. The Washington Post says 
it is being very successfully used in this way, 
the child being interested in the machine just 
as he would be in a mechanical toy, and 
being willing to work at it for as long a time 
as may be required of him. Scores of ma- 
chines are said to be used for this purpose 
in New York City. 

Typewriters for Packing Cases. — It is 
customary with large manufacturing and 
shipping firms to employ stencils to mark the 
destination of the goods sent out for delivery 
to their customers, or else one of their em- 
ployees, who has become expert in the use 
of the marking-brush, letters the boxes and 
crates by hand. It has occurred to an in- 
ventor that there is no reason why the type- 
writer should not replace the old method of 
doing this work as well as writing the busi- 
ness letters in the office. And so a machine 
has been designed especially to print the 
directions on goods ready for shipment. Of 
course, the fine mechanism of the modem 
typewriting machine would be out of place 
for this class of work, and so a much sim- 
pler machine has been devised. The type 
faces are arranged around a large wheel, 
which is mounted on a rotary shaft and over- 
hangs the carriage at the rear. On the front 
end of the shaft is an indicating wheel, which 
shows the letter in position for printing, and 
serves to turn the type wheel until the right 
letter is in its place. — Once a IVeek, Boston. 
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Typewriter for Writing Music. — Some 
people who have learned to manipulate the 
typewriting machine as an aid in handling a 
heavy correspondence or for journalistic 
work find it difficult to compose readily, and 
seem to be able to think more clearly and 
transcribe their thoughts better with a pen 
than by the aid of the machine. But with 
the majority the typewriter is such a great 
advantage that they have no further use for 
the pen, except to add the signature at the 
finish. Possibly this rule will obtain in the 
same manner with this machine, although it 
is designed for the use of a different profes- 
sion from that of the business man or author. 
The success of the typewriter has been so 
decided and permanent that a New York 
man has determined to apply the same idea 
to the designing of a machine to write music, 
in order to simplify the work of the com- 
poser and increase the spee(l of copying. 
As in the ordinary writing-machine there 
are letters and punctuation marks; so in 
music there are notes and accents, but in ad- 
diHon each note and accent must be placed 
in a certain position on the staff. To sur- 
mount this difficulty, the inventor has de- 
signed a double keyboard, with one set of 
kejrs operating guides to determine the posi- 
tion each note is to take on the staff, and 
the second set operating the notes them- 
selves. In writing a note, it is necessary first 
to bring the guide in position to receive 'the 
note bar, and when the latter is manipulated 
it enters the guide and descends to the paper 
in the predetermined place. There is no 
reason why a musician should not learn to 
manipulate this machine as readily as the 
typewriter is mastered, and it will certainly 
save many hours of tedious work for the 
composer and music copyist. The patentee 
is Isaac F. Badeau, of Schenectady, N. Y. — 
Springfield {Mass.) Union, 



BOOK NOTICES. 



How to Become a Private Secretary. Quali- 
fications — Training — Work. By Arthur 
Sheppard, private secretary to His Grace, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster square, 1903. 
Cloth, i6mo, 96 pp. 

This monograph is brief but adequate. 
Mr. Sheppard discusses comprehensively the 



qualifications, natural and acquired, which the 
ideal private secretary must possess. In the 
latter category he places in the forefront the 
ability to make a good shorthand note, and says : 

I cannot imagine how the private secretary to any 
busy public or professional man nowadays can satisfac- 
torily fill his position unless he is able to take a fairly 
rapid shorthand note of the utterances of his chief, 
whether they are in the shape of full replies to letters, 
or of terse verbal instructions, or of detailed memoranda, 
or of drafts of speeches, reports, etc. If a personal 
reference, may be permitted, I would unhesitatingly ac- 
knowledge my own indebtedness to Pitman's system of 
shorthand in both journalistic and secretarial work dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Without it I could not have 
done one-half of Uie work that by its aid I have been 
able to do. Among the many people of different call- 
ings to whom shorthand is a most valuable adjunct, the 
private secretary is certainly not the least its debtor. 

Other acquired qualifications are, typewrit 
^i^g> ^ good style of handwriting, languages — 
Latin, German, French, in *' sufficient general 
acquaintance to enable him to make a modest 
use of them should occasion require," — ^general 
reading, general knowledge of affairs, knowl- 
edge of accounts — at least the elements of 
bookkeeping — practical experience of office 
work, ability to classify and catalog books. 
Two divisions of the book are given to the 
important matter of correspondence. The 
multifold miscellaneous duties which devolve 
on many private secretaries are instructively 
discust and illustrated. 



77ie Phonographic Amanuensis. A presenta- 
tion of Pitman phonography, more espe- 
cially adapted to the use of business and 
other schools devoted to the instruction 
and training of shorthand amanuenses. By 
Jerome B. Howard. With a prefatory note 
by Benn Pitman. Cincinnati : The Pho- 
nographic Institute Company. 1904. 1.2 
mo. 216 pp. Cloth. {I. 

This latest work of the Phonographic In- 
stitute is, as its title page informs us, ** more 
especially adapted to the use of business and 
other schools devoted to the instruction and 
training of shorthand amanuenses. ' ' Its cen- 
tral thought, the idea which justifies the 
publication of a new elementary text-book of 
the Benn Pitman system, is 'Mess teaching — 
more training." In the detailed develop- 
ment of this idea, phonographers will find 
some things new, some improved, and all 
good. 
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The attention of the casual reader will be 
caught by the directness and simplicity of 
presentation, the large type, the strikingly 
beautiful typography and engraving, which, 
since the early fifties, when Benn Pitman set 
the pace with his beautiful books " engraved 
on stone," have been the delight of his ad- 
herents and the despair of his competitors. 

The initiated will note, with unalloyed 
pleasure, the earlier introduction of sen- 
tences, which, by the way, do not descend to 
the level of nonsense and triviality. Every 
sentence in the book is worth while — express- 
ing a sensible idea. Inanities, such as ** See 
my new toy house** and **Our cat would 
not kill the rat in the garret,** which so 
many authors seem unable to avoid, find no 
place here. 

The searcher after things new will find in 
the Phonographic Amanuensis phrase-forms 
for *'you,'* **he,'* and "how,** which have 
not heretofore been recognized in orthodox 
Benn Pitman phonography, but which will 
greatly strengthen the phrasing power of the 
system. Another novelty is the use of model 
forms in facsimile typewriting as keys to the 
fifty-two business letters which form a large 
part of the writing exercises. Not the least 
among the new features is a well -written 
chapter dealing with proper names, in which 
valuable instruction is given relating to their 
phonographic forms, their spelling, and ab- 
breviation. 

Following are some of the features of the 
new book, which will appeal especially to 
present-day teachers and learners : 

There is no introduction or other prelimin- 
ary matter to be digested by the learner be- 
fore he begins to read and write phonogra- 
phy. The work is divided into formal lessons 
(fifty-nine in all), of which the average 
learner will master at least one daily. 

* Only a small part of the alphabet is pre- 
sented at a time. 

Learners deal with words in the first lesson. 

The author realizes that he is addressing 
learners, not teachers, and, accordingly, the 
language of the text is simple, direct, and 
free from technical or scientific phraseology. 

Nothing but the essentials of phonography 
are taught — the howy not the why. 

Position-writing, and the other features of 
the amanuensis style, are taught consistently 
from the beginning. 

Exercises follow plates in natural order, 



and explanations, . references, etc., are so 
conveniently placed as to be easily available 
when needed. 

Natural grouping, together with excellent, 
new drills, make the mastery of vowels and 
position-writing much easier. 

The use of the amanuensis style renders 
the vowels relatively less important, permit- 
ting the elimination of the more elaborate 
and difficult parts of the vowel scheme as 
heretofore taught. 

The earlier introduction and more liberal 
use of sentences give greater interest and 
variety to the practise matter. 

The amount of engraved phonography is 
increast. 

Exercises on detacht words are shortened, 
but the increast amount of sentence-matter, 
mainly composed of appropriate business let- 
ters, makes good the deficiency in a manner 
highly pleasing to the learner. These letters, 
be it said, are a credit to the ingenuity of 
the author. 

Certain of the more difficult principles of 
phonography are rendered much easier than 
heretofore by their natural subdivision into 
smaller sections, each section being followed 
by its dependent logograms, contractions, 
phrases, etc ; e. g. , the halving principle is 
thus subdivided into ten lessons. 

Frequent reiteration of broad and impor- 
tant principles, such as phonetic spelling and 
the limits of position writing, insures thor- 
ough mastery by driving home that special 
feature of the principle which applies to the 
case in hand. 

But the reader must see the book to appre- 
ciate it. Of the many who will read it, a 
large majority will like it better than any- 
thing which has preceded it. 

The Phonographic Amanuensis is one of 
the most important of modem contributions 
to the advancement of phonography, and its 
early and widespread recognition as such 
seems assured. J. E. Fuller. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

Much information about writing machines 
and writing machine people is given in the 
Typewriter Trade Journal^ No. i of Vol. I 
of which appeared in June. The magazine 
is edited by George H. Patterson, of 265 
Broadway, New York City, and the subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar a year. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL X903-04. 

Cmarlbs Curribr Bbalb» President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Rbobl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromb B. Howard, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
Morris E. Jonbs, ad Vice-president, . . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Frances A. Hoovbr, 3d Vice-president, . . .St. Louis, Mo. 
Kbmdrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

BXBCUTIVB COMUITTBB 1903-04. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-ofllcio ; 

iohn A. Hayden, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
fanchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury. Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. I.; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Louffhlin, New York, N. V.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, M.T.: Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed> 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson. Cum- 
berland, Md.; O. Raymond Brown, Richmond, Va.; John T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton. Meridian, 
Miss.; Weldon T. Smith, Raleigh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
Columbia, S. C; George C. Palmer. Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 
E. R. Burgoyne, Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. Luzenberg. New 
Orleans. La.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
111.: Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C.j Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jessie Besack, Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
kr, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town. N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris. Cheyenne, Wyo'.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, Ariz.; 
L. E. Bonu, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 
John W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Uuh ; J. H. Swope, 
Houston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Akska. 

COMMITTBB ON LBGI8LATION. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
Roberts, New Haven, Conn.. Secretary; Edward V. Mur- 
phy. Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York, N. 
v.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Douglas A. Brown, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COMUITTBB ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman ; Kendrick C. Hill ; Louis 
E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

COMMITTBB ON PROGRAM 1904. 

Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Chairman: Kendrick C. 
Hill, Trenton, N. J.: Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis ; Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, New York ; Charles Currier Beale, Boston. 

COMMITTBB ON LOCAL ARRANGRMBNT8. 

^ Frances A. Hoover, St. Louis, Chairman ; George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis; Morris E. Jones. Kansas City, Mo.; Charles 
E. Weller, St. Louis; James F. Allen, St. Louis. 

RBQUIRBMBNTS FOR MRMBBRSHIP. 

Anv competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
memoership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who nas been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter.— C^m- 
itHuii0n Art. s» Stc. a. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for vour state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to tne Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVBNTION POR 1904. 

The Sixth Annual Convention will be held in St. Louis, in 
the World's Fair buildings, the week of August zs to so. 
Thursday, August i8, will be " Stenographer? Day.^' The 
official headouarters will be at the Hamilton Hotel, corner 
Hamilton and Maple avenues. 



PROGRAM OF SIXTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 

An announcement is received from Louis 
E. Schrader, chairman of the special com- 
mittee on speed exhibition, to the effect 
that the number of entries received in re- 
sponse to the proposal to hold a speed ex- 
hibition at the St. Louis convention, as 
announced in the June number of the Maga- 
zine, is not large enough to warrant the 
committee in taking the time allotted in the 
preliminary draft of the program as publisht, 
and the plan of holding the exhibition fs 
therefore abandoned. It is confidently ex- 
pected, however, that informal arrangements 
may be made by which those attending the 
convention may witness some fast writing. 

The committee on program now offers the 
following as the definitive draft of the pro- 
gram: 

FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 6. 

9 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

II A. M. I. Opening session. — Address of welcome 
on behalf of the reporters of the 
state of Missouri, by Frank P. Walsh, 
Esq., of Kansas City. 

2. Response, by Col. Henry C. Denmiing, 

of Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. President's addr^, by President Beale. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Reading of letters from absent members. 

6. Poem, by John Collins, of Dayton, O. 

7. Pftper, •• The Physiology and Psychology 

of Speed- writing,'* by George Far- 
nell, of Providence. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 7. 

10 A. M. I. Pftper, «< Court Reporting," by Charles 
E. Weller, of St. Louis. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, *« The Shorthand Reporter Not 

a Specialist," by Theodore F. Shuey, 
of Washington, D. C. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Fkper,'** Early Shorthand Reporting in 

Indiana," by J. D. Strachan, of In- 
dianapolis. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Miscellaneous business. — Reports of 

Committees, etc. 

THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 8. 
STENOGRAPHERS' DAY AT THE EXPOSITION. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, ** Seventeenth-century Shorthand 
Reporting in Salem ; or, the Gen- 
esis of a ^fession," by C. C. Beale, 
of Boston. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, by David Wolfe Brown, of Wash- 

ington. 

4. Discussion. 
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5. Paper, ** Phonography as the Pioneer of 

Phonetic Reform/' by Benn Pitman, 
of Cincinnati. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Miscellaneous business. — Reports of 

ConmiitteeSy etc. 
8 P. M. Banquet in the main dining-hall of the 
Hotel Hamilton. 

1. "Pioneers.** Response by Kendrick 

C. HiU. 

2. "The United States Senate in 1848.** 

- Response by Oliver Dyer. 

3. "Some Pitfalls and How to Avoid 

Them,'* by Wm. L. Haskel, of 
Boston. 

4. "Sir Isaac Pitman, the Inventor of 

Phonography." Response by Benn 
Pitman. 

FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, AUGUST I9. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, by Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, "The Outlook," by Arthur 

Head, of Towanda, Pa. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Paper, " Early Dajrs of Phonography 

in America," by Oliver Dyer, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Paper, "Transcribing Shorthand Notes 

by Graphophone, by S. C. Ormsby, 
of New York. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Election, Miscellaneous Business, etc. 
10. Adjournment 

For the Committee, 

Jerome B. Howard, 

Chairman. 



STENOGRAPHERS IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS.— Concluded. 

HEARING ON THE BILL (H. R. I3215) TO AU- 
THORIZE THE JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO APPOINT STENOGRAPHIC REPORTERS, FIX 
THE DUTIES AND COMPENSATION THEREOF, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

Mr. Roberts : If you please, is not that 
really in the discretion of the court ? 

Mr. Smith : I understand it is in the dis- 
cretion of the court; but courts are men, 
after all. 

Mr. Clayton : But all stenographers have 
mighty winning ways; they are a mighty 
clever set, and I tell you they would easily 
induce a judge to put it at $3,000. 

Mr. Smith : What would you think of 
the change I suggested a while ago, that in 
courts that were in session not exceeding four 
months, |i,4oo — $35oper month — and courts 
in session not exceeding eight months, and 



if they were in session more than eight 
months and less than twelve months, J280 a 
month, and $3,000 if they were in session 
over eight monUis ? What would you think 
of that kind bf graded salary ? 

Mr. Roberts: I never have thought of 
that proposition, but it strikes me this way : 
For instance, a term of court opens in Octo- 
ber — when it opens nobody knows when it 
is going to end. The stenographer would 
be prevented from making engagements 
ahead, and that might operate unjustly to 
him, for the reason that he might have a 
good deal of lost time during the year from 
the fact that he would not be able to make 
engagements ahead. 

Mr. Gillett : There might be some ques- 
tion as to fixing his salary ? 

Mr. Roberts: Exactly; he would not 
know whether he was going to get $500 or 
$1,000. 

Mr. Henry : Let me ask you this. I am 
not wedded to any particular idea about this, 
and I want to get at the fair theory concern- 
ing it. Amend section 4 this way, so that it 
will read : 

The compensation of an official stenographic reporter 
shall be an annual salary of one thousand eight hundred 
dollars, to be paid by the United States as judicial offi- 
cers are paid. In addition to his salary, the official 
reporter may charge and receive from any party, except 
the United States, desiring a copy of said transcript of 
said stenographic notes not exceeding the sums fixt 
therein. 

Would not that work this way — that they 
would receive their salary of 1 1,800 a year 
by their appointment, and then if the gov- 
ernment desired a transcript they would make 
that in lieu of the salary paid them ? Now, 
in cities like New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and these other places, would not the making 
of these copies equalize the matter and bring 
up the amount to what they would be enti- 
tled to for their services? They get the 
absolute salary of ^1,800 in every district, 
and then if they have got a number of tran- 
scripts to make they get 1% cents for the 
first transcript and 5 cents a folio for the 
other. Would not that equalize it, say? 

Mr. Roberts: Well, I do not think it 
would, and for this reason : Take it in any 
district that is commercially important, where 
there is any great amount of litigation, and 
of course there are quite a number of cases 
that are tried in the United States courts in 
the course of a year where the district attor- 
ney would require a daily transcript of the 
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evidence. I mean in criminal cases. Now, 
take the celebrated Bramm case, which was 
tried in Boston, of which all of you undoubt- 
edly have heard ; that case was tried twice 
and it lasted some six or eight weeks. Thefe 
were three copies of the evidence made, if I 
recollect. In a long case like that, if you 
had a provision in the bill which required 
the reporter to furnish that without any com- 
pensation from the government at all, why, 
it would bankrupt the man; the man could 
not afford to hold the position under such 
circumstances. Now, of course, that is an 
extreme case, but there are many cases tried 
in the United States courts — criminal cases, 
especially in the southwest — where a daily 
transcript is required, and the reporter, bear 
in mind, has to pay out from one-half to 
two-thirds of what he gets in order to do 
that at all. So he has got that fixt expense 
that he must meet. Now, just one other 
point about that. There is this to be taken 
into consideration, too — where a man is get- 
ting something for nothing he always wants 
it. If our district attorneys through the 
country knew they could obtain free tran- 
scripts in the criminal cases tried, they would 
always want them, or the majority of them 
would want them. 

Mr. Henry: Now, if he made one tran- 
script a day and wrote 150 folios, that would 
be $11.25 a ^y i" addition to his salary. 

Mr. Roberts: But he has workt double 
time. 

Mr. Henry: He is working overtime; 
but if he hired a typewriter to transcribe 
them, do you think it would cost him one- 
third of that ? 

Mr. Roberts : In Connecticut we have to 
pay half and we have hard work to find those 
who are competent to do the work. 

Mr. Littlefield : It is hard work to find 
a stenographer that can carry a transcript 
along by the day. I tried a case this sum- 
mer, where each counsel had a stenographer, 
and we could not get the transcript then. 

Mr. Henry : I know if they have taken 
the notes they are workt down and they want 
a rest. 

Mr. Clayton : We have no such thing in 
Alabama as an official court reporter. 

Mr. Littlefield : What do you do ? 

Mr. Clayton : We do not have any. It 
is a matter of private arrangement with the 
parties. We have no such thing as an official 
court stenographer. 



Mr. Littlefield : What do you have, 
Mr. DeArmond, in Missouri? 

Mr. De Armond : We have stenographers 
there. 

Mr. Smith: We have official stenogra- 
phers and pay them ^5 a day. 

Mr. Henry: We have just past a law in 
Texas, and my recollection is we pay them a 
per diem and pay them so much per folio ; 
that is, the parties pay it. 

Mr. Clayton : I want uniformity of com- 
pensation. I think it ought to be uniform. 

Mr. Smfth : I think that would be prefer- 
able if we can get it. 

Mr. Gillett: But, you see, you cannot 
get uniformity of service. 

Mr. Clayton: Since I have heard these 
gentlemen on the length of some of these 
cases, and what a hardship it would be on a 
stenographer to require him to report for 
nothing, or without any additional compen- 
sation, these long cases in behalf of the 
government, I agree it would be a great 
hardship. 

Mr. Roberts : In the city of New York 
the district attorney there has an arrange- 
ment whereby he pays $4,000 a year just for 
one man in his employ — that is, on that par- 
ticular kind of cases. 

Mr. Clayton : I was district attorney 
myself ; the attorney-general allowed me so 
much with which to employ an assistant dis- 
trict attorney at one time. And then he 
allowed me so much for clerk hire. Under 
the old way of feet the district attomejrs 
were allowed to earn $6,000 fees, and out of 
any additional amount he was allowed to 
spend so much for clerk hire. Under that, 
I had a stenographer who was my clerk, and 
who did all this work that you say the dis- 
trict attorneys would require the official re- 
porter to do now ; and doubtless he would. 

Mr. Roberts: Yes. 

Mr. Clayton : I expect that I, myself, if 
we had had this arrangement, would have 
called on the official reporter to do a good 
deal of work I required my clerk to do. 

Mr. Demming: There is another fact; 
more become insane and there are more sui- 
cides among expert stenographers, in propor- 
tion to their number, than of any other class 
in the United States. 

Mr. Clayton : I do not wonder at that. 

Mr. Demming: In regard to compensa- 
tion, I am convinced that whatever this com- 
mittee does will become the law of the land 
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— that is, whatever you agree upon with any- 
thing near unanimity. I am satisfied of that, 
from this fact : In 1874 a committee of ste- 
nographers appeared before the general judi- 
ciary committee of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. We askt for a law providing 
for $10 a day and 15 cents a folio, and the 
chairman said : ** Fifteen cents a folio? That 
is not enough; make it fifty cents." Then 
they struck out ** fifteen cents " and inserted 
*' fifty cents," and it became the law of Penn- 
sylvania and stood on the statute books for 
two years, and until the stenographers them- 
selves had the law repealed : 

Mr. Gillett: Nobody would pay it. 

Mr. Demming : But those rates were paid 
whenever the stenographer required. In 
most cases only a reasonable amount was askt. 

Mr. Small : I have some doubts in regard 
to Colonel Demming' s assertion that what- 
ever this committee fixes will become the law 
of the land. Thirty years ago, when I first 
learned stenography, I was told by John A. 
Peters that the Senate had just past a bill 
providing for stenographers of the United 
States courts and that undoubtedly at the 
next session it would be past and I could 
get a position there. That was thirty years 
ago. That bill died in the House, and since 
that the bill has past the House and died in 
the Senate, and back and forth. As I under- 
stand, it is killed by the stenographers of 
the large cities, because the compensation 
was not enough as fixt in the bill. Judge 
Hoar introduced a bill in the Senate since I 
have been here, which past the Senate, but 
somehow or other it did not go through the 
House. Whatever compensation is fixt in the 
bill, of course, you can get some kind of a 
stenographer for it. The only question is 
how good a one you get ? If you want the 
best, why you must make the compensation 
large enough to get them. 

Mr. Clayton : The official reporters here 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate get $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Small: Yes, sir. I say $5,000; 
they have to employ amanuenses, and then 
they get reimbursement ; but sometimes they 
are not reimburst enough, and it cuts their 
salary down a little. 

Mr. Clayton: Of course they are very 
high-class reporters. I do not mean espe- 
cially to compliment you, but they are ; and 
you think that a good reporter ought to 
be just as high class of a man as these official 
reporters? 



Mr. Small : I think so. I think the re- 
sponsibility and the class of work he does 
and the class of work required of him calls 
for an experienced man. 

Mr. Roberts: I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that in 
the United States courts there are a great 
many of these extremely difficult and tech- 
nical patent cases tried, and they have the 
utmost difficulty to get men that are compe- 
tent to handle them, even under the best 
rates. 

Mr. Gillett: That is true to a certain 
extent of admiralty cases? 

Mr. Roberts: Yes, sir. 

Mr. LirrLEFiELD : In admiralty cases you 
have to have a man familiar with that busi- 
ness in order to be familiar with the terms. 

Mr. Myers : I was going to say in regard 
to the work done by our friends of the Sen- 
ate and House (and I do not mean to speak 
lightly of the work), when we have in court 
a difficult case we have no opportunity given 
for revision. In other words, our transcript 
has got to be correct. 

Mr. Clayton: You never had to report 
the House of Representatives when all of the 
members were in action at once. 

Mr. Myers: I did not mean to speak 
lightly at all. 

Mr. Clayton : You certainly would not 
if you undertook that job once, and had all 
of them in action at once and speaking at 
the same time. 

The Chairman : If any of you gentlemen 
desire to supplement your remarks in any 
way, you can take time and do it, and hand 
it to the reporter, and the clerk of this com- 
mittee will print it for you, because we want 
this information for the benefit of the com- 
mittee. 

Thereupon the committee adjourned. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED. 

New Haven, Conn., April i, 1904. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: From the best information 
obtainable at short notice we find the follow- 
ing rates are paid to official stenographers 
engaged in the courts of the various states. 
As to those states which are omitted from this 
list we have been imable to find any data. 

Alabama, — The act applies to Mobile only, 
and provides for a salary of $ii5oo per an- 
num, with a transcript fee of 10 cents per 
100 words in civil cases. 
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Arizona, — Ten dollars per day and 15 
cents per folio of 100 words. 

California, — Ten dollars per day and 20 
cents per folio of 100 words for transcripts. 
The official reporter for the supreme court 
receives an annual salary of $3,000 and 20 
cents per 100 words for transcripts. 

Colorado, — ^Ten dollars per day for attend- 
ance and a transcript fee of not to exceed 
20 cents per 100 words, the exact amount 
being regiilated by the judge. 

Connecticut, — ^Ten dollars per day for at- 
tendance and 10 cents per 100 words for 
transcripts. 

Delaware, — An act canying a salary of 
J 1, 500 per annum for reporters in certain 
courts. Can find no information showing 
the rate for transcripts. 

Florida, — An act authorizing certain judges 
to appoint reporters when necessary at $10 
per diem and an allowance for mileage. 

Georgia, — Fifteen dollars per day for re- 
porting felony cases, and 10 cents per 100 
words, transcript fee, in civil cases. The 
rate of $15 per day applies to time consumed 
in making transcripts of felony cases. 

Idaho, — A salary of $1,000 per annum, 
together with a transcript fee of 15 cents per 
100 words. 

Illinois {Cook county^, — Usual charge $10 
per diem and 20 cents per folio. In some 
other sections of the state a rate of $5 per 
diem and not to exceed 15 cents per folio 
for transcripts prevails. 

Indiana. — Five dollars per diem and 10 
cents per 100 words for transcripts. 

Iowa, — Six dollars per day and 6 cents 
per 100 words. 

Kansas, — One thousand two hundred dol- 
lars per annum ana 8 cents per folio of 100 
words. In the Topeka district the reporter 
receives lo cents per folio for transcripts. 
In Wyandotte district the reporter receives 
$1,500 per annimi and 10 cents per folio. 

Kentucky, — Rates for attendance vary from 
$5 to $10 per day. Transcript fee, 15 cents 
per folio. 

Maryland, — Outside of Baltimore, $8 per 
day and 10 cents per 100 words transcript 
fee. In Baltimore rates are higher. 

Montana, — Eight dollars per day and 15 
cents per 100 words. 

Mcune, — One thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum and 10 cents per 100 words. 



Massachusetts, — Suffolk county, a salary 
of $2,500 per annum; Middlesex county, a 
salary fixt by the judges of not to exceed 
$2,500 ; Bristol county, $1, 100 ; and in other 
counties of the state a per diem of $9 per 
day in civil cases and of $10 per day in crim- 
inal cases. Transcript fee in all cases, 10 
cents per folio. 

Minnesota, — Salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $i»5oo per annum and transcript fee of 
10 cents per 100 words. 

Michigan, — Appointments made by the 
governor at salaries ranging from $900 to 
$2,000 per annum, according to the differ- 
ence in the amount of business in the various 
circuits. Transcript fee, 8 and 10 cents per 
folio. 

Missouri, — Salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,800 per annum and 15 cents per 100 
words ; some counties, $10 per day. 

New Jersey, — ^Ten dollars per diem and 
10 cents per folio. 

New Mexico, — Ten dollars per diem and 
15 cents per folio. 

Nevada, — Ten dollars per day for attend- 
ance and 30 cents per folio. 

North Dakota, — ^Ten dollars per day and 
15 cents per folio. 

Nebrcuka, — Salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $1,500 per annum. Transcript fee varies 
in different parts of the state from 5 to 15 
cents per folio. 

New Hampshire, — No general law requir- 
ing appointments. The presiding justice at 
any trial in the supreme court has the power 
to appoint an official stenographic reporter at 
a compensation of not more than $10 per 
day, and also has the power to fix a reason- 
able schedule of prices for copies. The cus- 
tom is to allow $10 per diem for attendance 
and 17 cents per page of 225 words. 

New York, — Salaries ranging from $1,200 
to $3,600 per annum and a transcript fee of 
10 cents per 100 words. 

Ohio, — ^This state has many acts appl)ring 
to counties only. The compensation ranges 
from $5 to $10 per diem in those counties 
where a per diem is allowed. In other coun- 
ties, salaries ranging from $300 to $1,800 
per annum are provided. Transcript fees 
vary from 8 to 15 cents per folio. 

Pennsylvania, — In Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia, salaries ranging from $1,800 to $2,500 
per annum, with a transcript fee of 15 cents 
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per folio; balance of state, jio per day and 
15 cents per folio. 

Rhode Island. — Six dollars per day for at- 
tendance and a transcript fee of 10 cents per 
100 words. Secretary to the appellate divi- 
sion receives a salary of j 1,500 per annum, 
with a transcript fee of 10 cents. Reporters 
are also allowed traveling and subsistence 
when performing official work outside of their 
own city or town to the amount of not ex- 
ceeding I350 per year. 

South Carolina. — Salaries ranging from 
^1,200 to $1,800 per annum and transcript 
fees ranging from 5 to 10 cents per folio. 

South Dakota. — ^Ten dollars per diem and 
15 cents per folio for transcripts. Official 
reporters also receive a mileage allowance 
of 5 cents per mile when traveling to perform 
their official duties. 

Texas, — ^This state has an act, past a year 
ago, providing for official reporters in its 
circuit courts, but we have been unable to 
find the same. 

Utah. — Ten dollars per diem and 20 cents 
per 100 words for transcript. 

Vermont. — The statute does not ^x a stated 
per diem. The amounts range from $'j per 
day in counties holding long terms to $10 
per day in counties holding short terms, the 
exact amount being fixt by the judges. 
Charge for transcripts, 10 cents per folio. 

Virginia. — No state law. Customary 
charge, jio per day and 15 cents per folio. 

}Vest Virginia. — Eight dollars per diem for 
civil cases, $10 per diem for criminal cases. 
Transcript fee, 20 cents per 100 words. 

Wisconsin. — ^Ten dollars per day for at- 
tendance and ten cents per folio for tran- 
scripts. State guarantees an income of 
$2,000 per annum. 

Wyoming. — Eight dollars per day for attend- 
ance and 15 cents per folio for transcripts. 

We are informed that North Carolina has 
a statute providing for an allowance of $4 
per day for attendance; but the statute is 
practically a dead letter, as the state has 
been unable to get competent men to work 
under it. 

We would respectfully urge upon your 
honorable committee the adoption of the 
amendment to Mr. Littlefield's bill, offered 
by Col. H. C. Demming, to the effect that 
the judge may fix the transcript fee at a rate 
not exceeding 15 cents per folio. The effect 



of this would imdoubtedly be to establish the 
same rate for the transcript of cases tried in 
the United States courts as is now paid for 
transcript of cases tried in the state courts — 
that is, if 10 cents per folio is now paid in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, and 15 cents 
per folio is now paid in Pennsylvania or 
Arizona — in state or territorial courts, then 
under this act those rates would become the 
rates, in all probability, in the United States 
courts sitting in those states. There would 
seem to be no reason why the United States 
statute should operate to reduce the transcript 
fees now paid in some of the states. 

We would also respectfully urge upon your 
committee the adoption of the other amend- 
ment offered by Col. H. C. Demming, to 
the effect that where a reporter is called upon 
to serve in the United States circuit court at 
a time when the district court is also in ses- 
sion, he should be paid by the government. 
Under Mr. Littlefield's bill as it now stands, 
where an assistant reporter is required, he 
must be paid by the official reporter. Of 
course, in the large districts, like the southern 
of New York or the northern of Illinois, 
the United States circuit court is in more or 
less continuous session, and it would be en- 
tirely unjust to require that a reporter em- 
ployed in the United States circuit courts in 
such districts should be paid out of the salary 
received by the reporter holding the official 
appointment in the district courts. The 
official reporter in such districts, including 
New York and Chicago, under such circum- 
stances, could not afford to hold the posi- 
tion, and to leave the bill as it now stands 
in that respect might render it inoperative in 
some of the very districts where the necessity 
for this legislation is apparently the greatest. 

[Partly copied from the Stenographer ^ Philadelphia, Pa.» 
April, 1900.] 

Where expert shorthand reporters are em- 
ployed no officer of the court does so much 
to expedite business. In a number of the 
states so real a part of the judicial S3rstem has 
the shorthand reporter become that he is sel- 
dom considered, his presence and service 
being taken as a matter of course. At the 
same time the professional services rendered 
by him are invaluable. The tension under 
which he is placed is too often disregarded, 
and the nature of his labor not sufficiently 
understood. The recording of testimony and 
other court proceedings, performed with so lit- 
tle apparent effort, requires the closest mental 
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application, the greatest possible physical skill 
and dexterity, and often the most intense 
nervous strain. The manual labor is exact- 
ing, but the mental effort required intelli- 
gently to follow a witness through the be- 
wildering mazes of a running cross-examina- 
tion is extremely exhausting and truly ** some- 
thing terrific. * ' Shorthand reporting is not, in 
any sense, mechanical, as some seem to think, 
but it calls for the exercise of quick judg- 
ment, and almost lightning-like execution 
w^ith mathematical exactness. 

Then no man or woman is qualified to fill 
the office of court reporter who has not had 
a special education and many years of expe- 
rience as a stenographer. Court reporting is 
a profession as much as law, medicine, sur- 
gery, science, or mechanics ; it is strictly an 
art science of the highest grade. It requires 
that he be a specialist — an expert in his 
line — to become which requires much hard 
work and many years' time. He must have 
an education on a par with other professional 
men, and the intelligence, common sense, 
and judgment which come only by years of 
hard study and closest application. 



PERSONAL. 



Dan W. Brown (certificated teacher), prin- 
^m — II m ^^P*^ ^^ ^^^ Brown 

i^ TBBI^^ 'I School of Practical 
r ^^^^^^ J ^^^^^^» Pueblo, Col- 
I W ' • Ml o^^Oj ^^ httn ap- 
g r'^M^^mft I P^^"^^ assistant ad- 
y I jutant general of the 
jJAl f' i department of Colo- 
^^^LJ ^ rado and Wyoming 
A '"JKL Grand Army of the 

^dK ' 3r J^^ { Republic. In his offi- 
K^K ,^^^^^^d <^i^i capacity he will 
attend the national en- 
Dan w. Brawn. campment in Boston, 

in August. For six years he was the official 
stenographer of the department encamp- 
ments. 

Otis B. Goodall, well known to the 
readers of the Magazine as the writer of some 
of the biographic sketches of prominent 
Washingtonians which have appeared from 
time to time therein, was recently appointed 
private secretary to the assistant secretary of 
the department of commerce and labor — 
Hon. Lawrence O. Murray — and assumed his 
new duties July i. This was the last ap- 
pointment made by Hon. George B. Cortel- 



you* before his retirement from the Cabinet. 
Mr. Murray is chairman of the Federal Com- 
mission to investigate the disaster to the 
steamer ** General Slocum,'* and Mr. Good- 
all will accompany him to New York as one 
of the reporters of the proceedings. 



OBITUARY. 
CAREY M. HUGHES. 



Carey M. Hughes, late official court 
reporter for Clinton county, died at his home 
in Wilmington, Ohio, on July 2. Mr. 
Hughes had recently been re-appointed to his 
office under the new general law, and he was 
held in high esteem by the bar of Clinton 
county and by the officers of the court of 
which he was the reporter. Many members 
of the National Shorthand Reporters' Asso- 
ciation who attended the Cincinnati conven- 
tion will remember with kindly feeling the 
dignified young man who entered into the 
social enjoyments of the occasion with genial 
spirit, and who followed the more serious 
proceedings with quiet enthusiasm. Mr. 
Hughes gave promise of becoming one of the 
bright lights of his chosen profession, to 
which his early death causes a grievous loss. 
The following is taken from the Clinton 
county Democrat, of July 7 : 

Carey Monroe Hughes, son of Harvey and Sarah J. 
Hughes, was bom November 30, 1869, at Unity, 
Adams county, Ohio. When he was about twelve 
years old his father met with a fatal accident, and Girey 
who was the eldest boy, became the chief help of his 
mother and counsellor to his younger brothers and sis- 
ters, and during all the remainder of his life he acted in 
this capacity with a manliness and courage and faithful- 
ness most commendable. 

His early life was spent on the farm, where oppor- 
tunities for schooling were meager ; but determined to 
have an education, he applied himself diligently in 
home study, taking up stenography for his special work. 
Having become very proficient in this, he taught for one 
year in Bliss College, at Columbus, Ohio. At the end 
of that year he was appointed official court stenographer 
for Clinton county by the late Judge W. W. Savage and 
was re-appointed to the same position by Judge F. G. 
Slone. This position he filled with credit to himself 
and to the entire satisfaction of all connected with the 
court, up to the time of his death. Previously, while 
living at Morrisville and when only twenty-one years 
old, he was elected justice of the peace, which office he 
held for six years. 

Mrs. Etta E. Davidson, for some years 
the official stenographer of the courts of Law- 
rence county, Ohio, died at her home in 
Ironton June 18. 

* For portrait and biop^raphic sketch, see Phonographic 
Magazine for March, 1901, page 48. 
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[la the Reporting Style. See page a66.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Continued. 

It was well ascertained, that the votes of South Caro- 
lina' were to turn the equal balance of the scales. The' 
zeal and industry of Mr. Pinckney had no bounds. 
The* doubtful politics of South Carolina were decided, 
and her votes^ cast into the scale of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Pinckney has* since been appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Madrid ;^ an appointment as high 
and honorable as any within the' gift of the executive. 
I will not deny, that this* preferment is the reward of 
talents and services, although, sir,^ I have never yet 
heard of the talents or services*® of Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney. In the house of representatives, I'* know what 
was the value of the vote of Mr. " Claiborne, of Tennes- 
see. The vote of a state was in** his hands. Mr. Qai- 
bome has since been raised to the'* high dignity of gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi Territory. I know*' how great, 
and how greatly felt, was the importance oP* the vote of 
Mr. Linn, of New Jersey. The delegation*' of the 
state consists of five members. Two of the*' delegation 
were decidedly for Mr. Jefferson ; two were decidedly 
for" Mr. Burr. Mr. Linn was considered as inclining 
to one^ side, but still doubtful. Both parties lookt 
up to him** for the vote of New Jersey. He gave it to*" 
Mr. Jefferson ; and Mr. Linn has since had the profit- 
able'* ofiice of supervisor of his district conferred upon 
him. Mr.'* Lyon, of Vermont, was, in this instance, 
an important man.** He neutralized the vote of Ver- 
mont. His absence alone would*^ have given the vote 
of a state to Mr. Burr.*' It was too much to give an 
office to Mr.** Lyon. His character was low. But Mr. 
Lyon's son has*' been handsomely provided for in one 



of the executive offices. *° I shall add to the catalog 
but the name of** one more gentlemen, Mr. Edward 
Livingston, of New York. I** knew well, full well I 
knew, the consequence of this'* gentleman. His means 
were not limited to his own vote ;** nay, I always con- 
sidered more than the vote of New** York within his 
p>ower. Mr. Livingston has been made the* attorney 
for the district of New York. The road of preferment 
has been opened to him, and his brother has** been 
raised to the distinguisht place of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to*9 the French republic. 

This catalog might be swelled to a** much greater 
magnitude ; but I fear, Mr. Chairman, were I** to i>ro- 
ceed further, it might be supposed, that I myself** har- 
bored the uncharitable suspicions of the integrity of 
the chief** magistrate, and of the purity of the gentle- 
men whom he** thought proper to promote, which it b 
my design alone** to banish from the mind of the honor- 
able member from** Virginisu It would be doing me 
great injustice to suppose,*' that I have the smallest de- 
sire, or have had the** remotest intention, to taroi^ the 
fame of the present chief*' magistrate, or of any of the 
honorable gentlemen who have*® been the objects of his 
favor, by the statement whicli** I have made. My 
motive is of an opposite nature.** The late president 
appointed gentlemen to office to whom he** owed no 
personal obligations, but who only supported what has** 
been considered as a favorite measure. This has been 
assimied** as a sufficient ground, not only of suspicion, 
but of** condemnation. The present executive, leaving 
scarcely an exception, has appointed*' to office, or has, 
by accident, indirecdy gratified every man** who had 
any distinguisht means in the competition for the^ 
presidential office, of deciding the election in his favor. 
Yet,*® sir, all this furnishes too feeble a presumption to 
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"warrani" me to express a suspicion of the integrity of 
a** great officer, or of the probity of honorable men, in** 
the discharge of the high functions which they had de- 
rived** from the confidence of their country. I am sure, 
sir,** in this case, the honorable member from Virginia 
is as** exempt from any suspicion as myself. And I 
shall haye*^ accomplisht my whole object, if I induce 
that honorable member,** and other members of the 
committee, who entertain his suspicions*' as to the con- 
duct of the late executive, to review^ the ground of those 
suspicions, and to consider, that in" a case furnishing 
much stronger ground for the presumption of crimin- 
ality they have an unshaken belief, an unbroken confi- 
dence, ia^' the purity and fairness of the executive con- 
duct. 

I return'* again to the subject before the committee, 
from the unpleasant'^ digression to which I was forced 
to submit, in order'* to repel insinuations which were 
calculated to have the worst" effect, as well abroad as 
within the walls of this'* house. I shall now cursorily 
advert to some ailments of minor importance, which 
are supposed to have some weight by** gentlemen on 
the other side. It is said, that if" thp courts are sanc- 
tuaries, and the judges cannot be removed** by law, it 
would be in the power of a** party to create a host of 
them, to live as** pensioners on the country. This argu- 
ment is predicated upon an** extreme abuse of power, 
which can never fairly be urged** to restrain the legiti- 
mate exercise of it. As well might*' it be urged, that a 
subsequent congress had a right^ to reduce the salary of 
a judge, or of the** president, fixt by a former congress ; 
because, if the right^ did not exist, one congress might 
confer a salary of five hundred thousand, or a million 
of dollars, to the'* impoverishment of the country. It 
will be time enough to'* decide upon those extreme 
cases, when they occur. We are'* told, that the doc- 
trine we contend for enables one legislature'* to derogate 
from the power of another; that it attributes'* to a 
former a power which it denies to a" subsequent legis- 
lature. 

This is not correct. We admit, that tins'* congress 
possesses all the power possest by the last congress." 
That congress had a power to establish courts ; so has'°° 
the present. That congress had not, nor did it claim,"' 
the power to abolish the office of a judge while'®' it was 
filled. Though they thought five judges, under the'®* 
new system, sufficient to constitute the supreme court, 
they did'®* not attempt to touch the office of either of 
the'®* six judges. Though they considered it more 
convenient to have'®* circuit judges in Kentucky and 
Tennessee than district judges, they'®' did not lay their 
hands upon the offices of the'®* six judges. We, there- 
fore deny no power to this congress'®' which was not 
denied to the last. An honorable member"® from Vir- 
ginia seriously exprest his alarm, lest the principles 
we'" contended for should introduce into the country a 
pririleged order"* of men. The idea of the gentleman 
supposes that every"* office not at will, establishes a 
privileged order. The judges"* have their offices for 
one term ; the president, the senators"* and members of 
this house, for different terms. While these"* terms 
endure, there is a privilege to hold the places,'" and no 
power exists to remove. If this be what"* the gentle- 
man means by a priviledged order, and he agrees"' that 
the president, the senators and the members of this'*® 
house, belong to pririleged orders, I shall give myself 
no'*' trouble to deny that the judges fall under the 
same'** description ; and I believe that the gentleman 
will find it'** difficult to show, that in any other manner 
they are'** privileged. I did not suppose that this 
argument was so'** much addrest to the understand- 



ings of gentlemen upon this floor,'** as to the prejudices 
and passions of people out of'*' doors. 

It was urged with some impression, by the honor- 
able'** memfa«r from Virginia, to whom I last referred, 
that the'*' position, that the office of a judge might be 
taken'*® from him by law, was not a new doctrine ; 
that'*' it was establisht by the very act now designed 
to'** be repealed, which was described, in glowing 
language, to have'** inflicted a gaping wound on the 
constitution, and to have'** stained with its blood the 
pages of our statute-book. '** It shall be my task, sir, 
to close this gaping'** wound, and to wash from the 
pages of our statute- '*'book the blood with which they 
were stained. It will'** be an easy task to show to you 
the constitution'*' without a wound, and the statute-book 
without a stain. '*® 

It is, sir, the twenty-seventh section of the bill'*' of 
the last session, which the honorable member considers 
as'** baring inflicted the ghastly wound on the constitu- 
tion, of which'** he has so feelingly spoken. That 
section abolishes the ancient'** circuit courts. But, sir, 
have we contended, or has the'** gentleman shown, that 
the constitution prohibits the abolition of a'*^ court, 
when you do not materially affect, or in any'*' degree 
impair, the independence of a judge? A court i>'*' 
nothing more than a place where a judge is directed'*' 
to discharge certain duties. There is no doubt you 
may'*® erect a new court, and direct it to be holden'*' 
by the judges of the supreme or of the district'** courts. 
And if It snould afterwards be your pleasure to'** abolish 
that court, it cannot be said, that you destroy'** the 
offices of the judges by whom it was appointed'** that 
the courts should be holden. 

Thus it was directed'** by the original judicial law, 
that a circuit court should'*' be holden at Yorktown, in 
the district of Pennsylvania. This'** court was after- 
wards abolisht ; but it was never imagined that'*' the 
office of any judge was affected. Let me suppose'*® 
that a state is divided into two districts, and district'*' 
courts establisht in each, but that one judge is 
appointed'** by law to discharge the judicial duties in 
both courts. '** The arraAgeraent is afterwards found in- 
convenient, and one of the'** courts is abolisht. In 
this case, will it be said,'** that the office of the judge 
is destroyed, or his'** independence affected? The 
error into which gentlemen have fallen on'*' this subject, 
has arisen from their taking for granted what'** they 
have not attempted to prove, and what cannot be'*' 
supported — that the office of a judge, and any court"® in 
which he officiates, are the same thin 4. It ij»"' most 
clear, that a judge may be authorized and directed"* to 
perform duties in several courts, and that the discharg- 
ing"* him from the performance of duty in one of those"* 
courts, cannot be deemed an infringement of his office. 
The"* case of the late circuit courts as plainly illustrates 
the"* argument, and as conclusively demonstrates its 
correctness, as any case'" which can be put. There 
were not nominally any judges"* of the circuit court. 
The court was directed to be'" holden by the judges of 
the supreme and of the'*® district courts. The judges 
of these two courts were associated'*' and directed to 
perform certain duties. When associated, and in'** the 
performance of those duties, they were denominated the 
circuit'** court. This court is abolisht. The only 
consequence is, that'** the judges of the supreme and 
district courts are discharged'** from the performance of 
the joint duties which were previously'** imposed upon 
them. But is the office of one judge'*' of the supreme 
or of the district courts infringed ? Can'** any judge 
say, in consequence of the abolition of the'*' circuit 
courts, I no longer hold my office during good''® be- 
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havior ? On this point, it was further alleged by the''' 
same honorable member, that the law of the last 
session''* inflicted another wound on the constitution, 
by abolishing the district''^ courts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The gentleman was here deceived'** by 
the same fallacy which misled him on the subject'" of 
the circuit courts. If he will give himself the*** trouble 
of carefully reviewing the provisions of the law, he'" 
will discern the sedulous attention of the legislature to 
avoid''* the infringement of the offices of those judges. 
I believe'" the gentleman went so far as to charge us 
with*** appointing by law those judges to new offices. 
The law*** referred to establishes a circuit compre- 
hending Kentucky, Tennessee, and the**" district of 
Ohio. The duties of the court of this***' circuit are di- 
rected to be performed by a circuit judge*** and the two 
district judges of Kentucky and Tennessee. Surely**** 
it is competent for the legislature to create a court,*** 
and to direct that it shall be holden by anjr***' of the ex- 
isting judges. If the legislature had done, with**** re- 
spect to all the district judges, what they have done***' 
with respect to those of Kentucky and Tennessee, 1 
am*'** quite certain that the present objection would 
have appeared entirely*" groundless. Had they di- 
rected that all the circuit courts should*'* be held by 
the respective judges within the circuits, gentlemen*" 
would have clearly seen, that this was only an imposi- 
tion*'* of a new duty, and not an appointment to a*'* 
new office. 

It will be recollected that, under the old*'* establish- 
ment, the district judges of Kentucky and Tennessee 
were invested*" generally with the powers of the circuit 
judges. The ancient*'* powers of those judges are 
scarcely varied by the late*'' law, and the amount of 
the change is, that they**** are directed to exercise those 
p>owers in a court formerly**' called a district, but now 
a circuit court, and at*** other places than those to 
which they were formerly confined.*** But the district 
judge nominally remains ; his office both nominally*** 
and substantially exists, and he holds it now, as he**' 
did before, during good behavior. I will refer gentle- 
men to*** different provisions in the late law, which 
will show, beyond**' denial, that the legislature care- 
fully and pointedly avoided the act*** of abolishing the 
offices of those judges. The seventh section**' of the 
law provides, that the court of the sixth*** circuit shall 
be composed of a circuit judge, " and the**' judges of 
the district courts of Kentucky and Tennessee." It*** 
is afterwards declared, in the same section, ** that there 
shall*** be appointed, in the sixth circuit, a judge of 
the*** United States, to be called a circuit judge, who, 
together*** with the district judges of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, shall hold*** the circuit courts hereby directed 
to be holden within the**' same circuit." And finally, 
in the same section, it is*** provided, "that whenever 
the office of district judge in the*** districts of Kentucky 
and Tennessee respectively shall become vacant, such**** 
vacancies shall respectively be supplied by the appoint- 
ment of two*** additional circuit judges in the said 
circuit, who, together with*** the circuit judge first 
aforesaid, shall compose the circuit court*** of the said 
circuit." When the express language of the*** law 
affirms the existence of the office and of the*** officer, 
by providing for the contingency of the officer ceasing*** 
to fill the office, with what face can gentlemen con- 
tend**' that the office is abolisht ? They who are not 
satisfied*** upon this point, I despair of convincing up)on 
any other.**' 

Upon the main question, whether the judges hold 
their offices**** at the will of the legislature, an argument 
of great**' weight, and according to my bumble judg- 
ment, of irresistible force,*** still remains. 



The legislative pwwer of the government is not*** 
absolute, but limited. If it be doubtful whether the 
legislature*^ can do what the constitution does not ex- 
plicitly authorize, yet*** there can be no question, that 
they cannot do what*** the constitution expressly pro- 
hibits. To maintain, therefore, the constitution, the**^ 
judges are a check upon the legislature. The doctriDe, 
I*** know, is denied, and it is, therefore, incumbent 
up>on me**' to show that it is sound. 

It was once thought**^ by gentlemen, who now deny 
the principle, that die safety**' of the citizen and of the 
states rested up>on the*** power of the judges to declare 
an unconstitutional law void.*** How vain is a paper 
restriction if it confers neither*** power nor right I Of 
what importance is it to say,*** congress are prohibited 
from doing certain acts, if no legitimate*** authority ex- 
ists in the country to decide whether an act**' done is a 
prohibited act? Do gentlemen perceive the conse- 
quences*** which would follow from establishing the 
principle, that congress have**' the exclusive right to 
decide upon their own powers ? This*'** principle ad- 
mitted, does any constitution remain? Does not the 
power*" of the legislature become absolute and omnipo- 
tent? Can you talk*'* to them of transgressing their 
powers, when no one has*'* a right to judge of those 
powers but themselves? They*'* do what is not 
authorized ; they do what is inhibited ;*'* nay, at every 
step, they trample the constitution under foot;*'* yet 
their acts are lawful and binding, and it is*" treason to 
resist them. How ill, sir, do the doctrines*" and pro- 
fessions of these gentlemen agree ! They tell us the)^*" 
are friendly to the existence of the states ; that they**® 
are the friends of federative, but the enemies of a*** 
consolidated general government ; and yet, sir, to accom- 
plish a pwdtry*** object, they are willing to settle a 
principle which, beyond*** all doubt, would eventually 
plant a consolidated government, with unlimited*** 
power, upon the ruins of the state governments. 

— 2848 words. 
[ To b* coHcluded,] 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

A FULL report of the commencement exer- 
cises of the Charlotte- 
town (P. E. I., Can.) 
Business College is 
contained in the Char- 
lottetown Patriot ol 
June 20. The school 
year just ended has 
been a most successful 
one, and a large class 
, ^^F^ ^^^d ^^ graduated. Scv- 
^^K^-^ ^^^H| enteen pupils of the 

^^^m ^^^^M shorthand department 

J. o. Trainor. ^tx^ awarded the 

Phonographic Institute amanuenses' certifi- 
cate. To obtain this, the student must write 
from dictation not less than one thousand 
words in ten consecutive minutes, and must 
make a substantially correct transcript thereof 
on a typewriter, writing at an average speed 
of not less than twenty words a minute. 
J. O. Trainor (certificated) is the teacher in 
charge of the shorthand department. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM.— /y-^w />&<• Age-Herald, July 16. 
— The Birmingham Stenographers* Club had a regular 
meeting at the Wheeler Business College rooms on 
Thursday evening. There was a good attendance. 
Two papers were read, one by the president. Miss Tay- 
lor, whose topic was •* QualiBcations of a Good Stenog- 
rapher.'* Miss Taylor dwelt upon the necessity for 
accuracy and for earnestness in work, the idea being 
emphasized that the stenographer should make her em- 
ployer's interest her own. The paper was well 
received. 

Discussion followed and it was agreed that a 
reix>rter be appointed at each meeeting to take down 
the proceedings of the meeting as a practical test of 
stenographic ability. 

Contributions were requested for a library for the 
club. It was agreed that each member -should collect 
books and papers for this library. A prize was offered 
for the best program or outline for the coming year's 
work, this outline to be presented at the first annual 
meeting to be held on the first Thursday in September. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Goulding in which she 
discust the standard to be adopted by stenographers, 
and dwelt on the evil of going to lunch with the ** boss ' ' 
and familiarity with employers. She urged stenogra- 
phers to follow Emerson's advice and hitch their 
wagons, or pencils and typewriters, to a star. 

Applications for membership were received and 
accepted from Miss Mary Sanford, Miss Willie Man- 
ning, and Miss Bettie Taylor. Professor Wheeler was 
elected a member at the last meeting. The club is 
growing and cordially invites stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, and all interested to meet with them informally, even 
if they do not desire to unite just now. 

From the Age-Heraldyjuly 2^. — The Stenographers' 
Qub held its regular meeting at the Wheeler Business 
College rooms last Thursday night with a good attend- 
ance and an interesting meeting. 

A very interesting paper was read by Miss Mary San- 
ford on **Our Qub, How Can We Help It?" The 
paper was thoroughly discust in all its phases by 
various members of the club. 

An item of much interest was the reading of a paper 
by Mrs. Goulding, which she prepared while waiting 
in town from the time she left her office till time for the 
club to meet, representing what she saw during that 
time. The paper was entitled •* Seen in an Hour." 

The president presented for the consideration of the 
club and the membership committee the name of Prof. 
A. M. Bruce, of the Massey Business College, for mem- 
bership. 



It was thought advisable for the club to meet semi- 
monthly instead of weekly from now until October, on 
account of the warm weather and the large number of 
stenographers who are out of the city. The meetings 
will be held on the first and third Thursday nights of 
each month. 

The members of the club seem very much encouraged 
over the work done so far and feel sure that the organi- 
zation will be the pride of a large number of members 
as soon as the weather becomes cooler and all the ste- 
nographers return to their regular work after the sum- 
mer vacation. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER.— />^w W. O. Rees, corresponding sec- 
retary , August 8. — On the evening of July 23, the 
Colorado State Stenographers' Association held its 
annual picnic and supper at the Denver City Park. 
The evening was one of which only Colorado can 
boast — turquoise skies dotted with the brightest of 
stars. The cool and invigorating zephyrs fresh from the 
snowcapt Rockies were a balm to the overworkt ste- 
nographers, just from their close and busy offices, 
causing them to lay aside the busy cares of life and 
enter into the pleasures provided by the entertaining 
committee, consisting of games, swings, boating, music, 
and strolls under the shady arbors. All voted the out- 
ing a most pleasant and successful one and returned to 
their many homes proud of the fact that they were 
members of an association which is doing so much for 
its members, not only in the way of recreation but 
along the line of improvement. The association is im- 
proving not only in the number of members but in the 
work. Each evening finds a busy class in the rooms 
taking dictation and discussing the events of the day. 
Many of the members are preparing for the civil service 
while others are taking special work along their 
respective lines. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON.— /r(W» the Times, August 13.— 
The typewriters and stenographers of the American 
Federation of I^bor have been organized by a repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, Joseph 
T. Sherrier being elected president. 

The organization is the direct result of an attack on 
President Samuel (iompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, by D. M. Parry. Mr. Parry, widely known 
as an anti-labor man, charged that since neither the 
stenographers nor tjrpewriters whom Mr. Gompers em- 
ployed were organized, the president of the A. F. of L. 
was running a sweat shop. 

Mr. Gompers promptly set about to organize the 
clerks in question, and now that he has succeeded in 
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this city, an effort will be made to keep up the move- 
ment, establish local unions throughout the country, 
and eventually form an international union. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. — From Frances A. Hoover y August 26. 
— The annual meeting of the Missouri Shorthand Re- 
porters* Association was held at the Hamilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, August 15. There were present William 
Ballinger, of Kansas City; George 7x)llinger, of St. 
Louis ; James Allen, of St. Louis ; C. E. Hutchings, of 
St. Louis ; and Frances A. Hoover, of St. Louis. In 
the absence of the president, Morris E. Jones, on 
account of illness, the vice-president, Mr. Ballinger, 
presided. 

Charles E. Waller and John F. Mclntire, of St. 
Louis ; and H. K. Ford,^of St. Joseph ; were elected 
members of the association. 

On motion made by Mr. Allen, a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Zollinger, Hutchings, and Ballinger, 
was appointed to arrange a lagoon ride for the members 
of the National Association. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : Presi- 
dent, A. D. Allen, Springfield ; vice-president, Wil- 
liam Ballinger, Kansas City ; secretary-treasurer, 
George Zollinger, St. Louis; committees, etc., to be 
named by the incoming president. 

ST. LOUIS. — The sixth annual convention of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association has come 
and gone. The occasion was in every way a happy 
one, and it is safe to say that all those in attendance 
felt more than repaid for whatever trouble, expense 
and inconvenience they may have incurred. Among 
others there were in attendance the following : 

Charles Curner Beale, Boston; Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, 
N. J.; Stanley M. Langdon, Pittsburg;; Louis E. Schradcr, 
Wheeling, W. Va. ; Mr. and Mrs. George Farnell, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Frances A. Hoover, St, Louis; John Collins, 
Dayton, Ohio; Jessie Besack, Des Moines, Iowa; Bcnn Pit- 
man, Cincinnati ; Mr. and Mrs. Clavton C. Herr, Blooming- 
ton, 111.: J. D. Strachan, Indianapolis; Rosetta Rosenthal, 
Dallas, Tex.; S. H. East, Indianapolis; B. F. Keinard, New 
York; Minnie E. Kehoe. Pensacola, Fla. ; John R. Gregg, 
Chicago; William L. Haskel, Boston; J. H. Swope, Houston, 
Tex.; G. Russell Leonard, Chicago ; C. E. Hutchings, St. 
Louis : Frank P. Walsh, Kansas City, Mo ; Sophia Topham, 
Providence, R. I. ; Sophia Farnell, Providence, R. I. ; George 
K. Andrews, St. Louis; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala. ; Frank 
D. Blue, Terre Haute, Ind. ; Klco E. Blue, Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, Kans. ; Nate Iddings, 
Bradford, Ohio; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis: George Zol- 
linger, St. Louis; Thomas F. Crean, New York ; J. H. Scho- 
field, St. Louis; H H. Pechin, Washington, D. C.; William 
Ballinger, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss M. L. Viganego, Temple, 
Tex.; Nell Arnold, Houston, Tex.; Gertrude Shields, AI- 
toona. Pa.; Edna Shields, Altoona, Pa.; Laura V. Carnal, 
San Antonio, Tex, ; Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati; A. E. 
Stevenson, St. Louis; Pearl Power, Cincinnati; C. J. DcLar, 
St. Louis; O.J.Taylor, St. Louis; S. J. Ebert, Oshkosh. 
Wis.; Philip C. Renwald, Chicago; E. "J, Hermans, Grancl 
Rapids, Mich.; E. L. Cobb, St. Louis; \fax Magnus, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Gordon L. Elliott, Mason Citv, Iowa; Carl 
Hempel, Charlottenburg, Germany ; D. Phlegar, Norfolk, 
Va. ; Mary H. Grim, Gibson City, 111.; Raymond P. Kelly, 
Chicago; Margaret Bocklage, Cincinnati; Will H. Willcn- 
mar. Auburn, Ind. ; Delia Dressell, Cincinnati; LidaM. Ade, 
St. Louis; H. H. Savage, Houston, Tex. 

The first session was called to order Tuesday morning, 
August 16, by the president, and the association was 
welcomed to St. Louis by Frank P. Walsh, Esq., for- 
merly a skilled shorthand reporter, and now a promi- 
nent attorney of Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Walsh 
was equal to the occasion and spoke in a manner at 
once interesting and instructive. In the absence of 
Col. Henry C. Demming, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
George Farnell responded on behalf of the association, 



and in fitly-chosen words exprest the appreciation of 
the association of Mr. Walsh's hearty welcome. The 
reading of the president's address followed. This was 
an able paper, and in it were made the following 
recommendations : 

That the secretary-treasurer's term should begin at once 
upon election instead of the following January. 

That the constitution be amended to provide for the 
appointment of executive committeemen by the incoming 
president, and that the president be given the power to 
remove any member of the executive committee at any time 
for neglect of duty, or where it may seem to him that some one 
else may be appointed who will better fulfill the duties of the 
office ; this power of removal to be made subject to ratification 
by a majority of the executive council. 

That the association consider the feasibility of adding an 
amendment to the constitution which shall provide that, in 
case of emergency or whenever it may seem desirable to a 
majority of the executive council, the constitution may be 
amended by a vote of the association, which vote may be 
taken through the mails. 

..jrhat the secretary be empowered to publish the report of 
the proceedings of the annual convention in pamphlet form, 
provided the expense to the associatioh of printing and 
postage shall not exceed one hundred dollars per annum, the 
oalance of cost to be defrayed by advertisements. 

That an official organ on the part of the association be 
continued. 

That the secretary be empowered to subscribe to the official 
organ for each member of the association at the expense of the 
association, obtaining in this connection such club rates as 
may be mutually agreed upon. 

That the association consider the feasibility of holding its 
meetings at a season of year more conducive to calm and con- 
ce*ntrated action — perhaps during the Christmas holidays. 

On motion of Mr. Howard, duly seconded, the chair 
appointed Messrs. Farnell, 
Strachan and Collins a spe- 
cial committee to consider 
the recommendations em- 
bodied in the president's 
address and report thereon 
at a later session of the con- 
vention. 

A poem on "The Fair" 
by John Collins, was next 
read and was enthusiastic- 
ally received. A scholarly 
paper by George Farnell, 
on the ** Physiology and 
Psychology of Speed Writ- 
John Collins. ing," was listened to with 

the closest attention, and at its conclusion was well dis- 
cust by Messrs. Haskel, Schofield, Gregg and Hill. 

On TueSlay evening the 
members of the association 
and their friends were 
guests of the Missouri 
Shorthand Reporters' As- 
sociation on a boat ride on 
the lagoon at the exposi- 
tion, and a most enjoyable 
evening was sp>ent. 

Wednesday' s session was 
opened by the reading of t 
paper by Charles E. Weller 
on «* Court Reporting." 
Mr. Weller has had a long 
and successful experience 
Charles E. IVeller. as a court reporter and his 
paper was in all respects an able one. It was followed 
by an interesting discussion in which Messrs. Herr, 
Leonard, Pitman, Young, Collins, Schofield and Hoff- 
man took part. A paper by J. D. Strachan on ** Early 
Shorthand Reporting in Indiana" showed exhaust- 
ive research and careful preparation, and forms a 
valuable addition to the early history of shorthand 
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The paper drew forth an inter- 
esting discussion, in which 
Messrs. Pitman, Beale, 
Herr, Howard and Weller 
took part. 

Mr. Collins, for the com- 
mittee, presented the fol- 

I lowing report of the com- 

I mittee app>ointed to con- 
sider the recommendations 

I contained in the president* s 

I address : 

I That ftection 2 of article IV 
I of the constitution bechanged 
J to read as follows : After the 
" words "annually elected by 
ballot," " the secretary-treas- 
urer shall hold office for one 
year, beginning with the close of the meeting at which he is 
elected. The executive committee shall be appointed by the 
president of this association as soon as this constitution shall 
go into effect, and thereafter annually bv the president." 

That to the i>resent section 5 of article IV of the constitu- 
tion the following be added: "Should any member of the 
executive committee neglect to perform his duties as such, he 
ma^ be removed by the president with the consent of a 
majority of the executive council," 

That section i of article VIII of the constitution be 
amended by adding to it the following: "Or, in cases of 
emergency, amendments may be proposed on the petition of 
not less than ten members of the association in good standing, 
and in the latter case the proposed amendments shall be sub- 
mitted to each member of the association through the mail, 
and shall also be publisht in the official organ of the associa- 
tion contemporaneously therewith. Three-fourths of the 
members voting within sixty days from the mailing of such 
amendment, in favor thereof, the amendment shall prevail ; 
and full announcement of the result, in any event, shall be 
made in the official organ." 

We also recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, that in addition to the publication of the proceed- 
ings in the official organ, the same be publisht in pamphlet 
form at a net cost not to exceed one hundred dollars. And 
further 

Resolved, that the secretary be authorized to subscribe for 
a sufficient number of copies of the official or^an to supply 
each paid member at the expense of the association, obtaining 
in this connection such club rates as may be mutually agreed 
upon. 

This report was adopted, as was also the report of 
the auditing committee, 'which was next read. 

The third session of the convention was opened 
Thursday morning with the reading of a communication 
from Thomas Bengough, of Toronto, on ** Interna- 
tional Co-operation," and an accompanying paper by 
Mr. Bengough entitled "The Chartered Stenographic 
Reporters' Association of Ontario." Mr. Bengough 
made a strong plea for af- 
filiation and CO- operation 
between the associations of 
the United States and Can- 
ada, and the chair was askt 
to appoint a committee to 
consider Mr. Bengough' s 
suggestions and to report 
thereon at a later session. 
Memorial services in 
memory of the late David 
Wolfe Brown were con- 
ducted by Mr. Howard. 
The services consisted 
chiefly in the reading of 
David Wolfe Brorvn. letters from friends and as- 
sociates of Mr. Brown, all of them testifying to the 
great worth, both as a man and a shorthand reporter, 
of the member whom death has removed from the 
ranks of the association. 

The reading of Benn Pitman's paper on "Pho- 
nography as the Pioneer of Spelling Reform" was next 






in order. This called out a lively discussion, in which 

a number of those present participated. 

An interesting feature of 
this session was the election 
to honorary membership of 
Karl Hempel, of Chariot- % 
tenburg, Germany, who 
was in attendance at the 
convention. Mr. Hempel 
is the editor of Kurzschrifl- 
liche Blatter^ one of the 
most prominent of German 
shorthand magazines. 

Thursday being "Ste- 
nographers' Day" at the 
exposition, an afternoon 
session was held, which 
Benn Pitman. was largely attended by the 

shorthand writers of St. Lx>uis. Those present were 

well entertained by the reading of Mr. Beide's paper on 
"Seventeenth -century 
Shorthand Reporting in Sa- 
lem ; or, the Genesis of a 
Profession," and by a short 
talk by Mr. Pitman, who 
related some of his war re- 
porting experiences, a sub> 
ject always full of interest. 
Friday, the last day of 
the convention, was a busy 
one. Three papers were 
read, as follows: One on 
"The Outlook," written 
by Arthur Head, of To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania, and 
Arthur Head. read by Mr. Howard in Mr. 

Head's absence; one by Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pen- 

sacola, Florida, on "Shorthand as a Profession for 
Women;" and one on 
" Transcribing Shorthand 
Notes by Graphophone," 
written by Sidney C. 
Ormsby, of New York 
City, and read by Stanley 
M. Langdon in Mr. Orms- 
by' s absence. All three 
of the papers were discust 
with considerable t h o r - 
oughness. Inuring the re- 
cess which followed, a 
practical demonstration 
of the working of the 
graphophone was given 
Minnie E. Kehoe. by Paul H. C r o m e 1 i n , 

vice-president of the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
The afternoon session was devoted entirely to busi- 
ness. As a committee to 
consider the questions 
raised by Mr. Bengough 
the chair appointed Ken. 
drick C. Hill and Col, 
Henry C. Demming. Last 
year's publication commit- 
tee was reappointed, as fol- 
lows : Jerome B. Howard^ 
chairman ; Kendrick C. 
Hill; Louis E. Schrader. 
The legislative committee 
for the ensuing year was 
elected by nomination, as 
follows : Col. Henry C. 
G. Russell Leonard. Demming, Harrisburg, 
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Pa. ; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn. ; Frederic 
Irland, Washington, D. C; Sidney C. Ormsby, New 
York City ; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala. ; and Thomas 
F. Crean, New York City. The election of officers 
followed, with this result: President, Charles Currier 
Beale, Boston; first vice-president, Jerome B. How- 
ard, Cincinnati ; second vice-president, G. Russell 
Leonard, Chicago; third vice-president, Minnie E. 
Kehoe, Pensacola, Fla. ; secretary- treasurer, Kendrick 
C. Hill, Trenton, N. J. 

The report of Edward 
V. Murphy, of Washing- 
ton, as chairman of the 
Lloyd memorial tablet 
committee, was read by 
Mr. Hill, and the report 
was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged with 
thanks. 

The following applica- 
tions for membership were 
received and ratified : 

Maurice C. McKcnzie, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.: Paul Wisenall, 
KendrickjC. Hill. Covineton, Ky.; F. W. 

Hoss, Atlanta, Ga.; Gordon L. 
Elliott, Mason City, Iowa; Glenn J. Bennett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; James T. Martin, Batesville, Ark.; Charles S. Allen, 
New Vork City; George A. Henderson, New York City; 
Roy E. Fuller, Kvanston, 111.; William Hutchinson, Ardmore, 
I. T.; Thomas W. Walsh, Waterbury, Conn.; G. A. Kaull, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Stanley M. Langdon, Pittsburg; Arthur E. 
Mooney, St. Louis; James F. Allen, St. Louis; Neil Satterlce, 
Chicago; Darius A. Brown, Kansas City, Mo.; E. C. Gordon, 
St. Louis; Wesley H. Holway, Chicago; Charles Scales, 
Chicago; R. Wilson Moore, Chicago ; George K. Andrews 
St. Louis; Frank C. Pelton, Philadelphia; G. Russell 
Leonard, Chicago; Lawson Magrudcr, Tampa, Fla; Fred 
P. Barnctt, Kansas City, Mo.; Henry M. Stonestreet, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Frank Weller, St. Louis; R. C. Adams, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dudley W. Caton, Kansas City, Mo.; George P. 
Williams, Newark, N. I.; Dudley Crowther, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Francis I. Stein, Philadelphia; Charles J. Olm- 
haus. Cheyenne, Wyo.; Claude I. Sherrod, Petersburg, Ind. 

The report of the executive committee was then re- 
ceived. This included a recommendation to favorable 
action on the report of ihe committee on incorporation 
and certification appointed at the Cincinnati convention. 
The report of the last-named committee was then read 
and adopted, and by resolution the secretary was in- 
structed to carry into effect its provisions for the incor- 
poration of the association. In order to carry into 
effect the plan for certification there were elected as a 
central board of examiner!* Charles Currier Beale, 
Boston ; Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa. ; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York City. 

The report of the legislative committee was next 
read, and the report accepted and the committee dis- 
charged with thanks. 

Just before adjournment a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered **to the members of the local committee, who 
labored so earnestly for the welfare of this meeting and 
for the pleasure of the visiting members ; to the man- 
agement of the Hamilton Hotel, who cared for our 
bodily wants so handsomely ; to the Remington Type- 
writer Company, through whose liberality we entered 
the grounds on Stenographers* Day and were enabled 
to meet large numbers of the local shorthand writers ; 
and to the director of congresses of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition." Thanks were also tendered to the 
shorthand magazines for courtesies extended from time 
to time, and to the officers of the association for their 
efficient work in preparing for the St. Louis meeting. 

The next meeting of the association is to be held at 
Chautauqua, New York, in August, 1905, the exact 
time to be fixt later. 



NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER.— The attendance on the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the New York State Ste- 
nographers' Association, held in Rochester, August 
25 and 26, was large and enthusiastic, and a fine meet- 
ing was had. The convention was held in the equity 
term court room in the Monroe county court house, and 
the association was welcomed to the city by Hon. Wil- 
liam A. Sutherland, one of Rochester's most prominent 
lawyers. Vice-president John P. Martin, of New York 
City, responded briefiy on behalf of the association, 
after which routine business was taken up. In the 
afternoon the following papers were read and discust : 
«*The Death of David Wolfe Brown," by George R. 
Bishop, of New York City; ** Verbatim Reporting," 
by George Angus, of Toronto ; ** A Movement toward 
Higher Standards," by Miss M. L. Vanderzce, of 
Albany; **A Bad Spell; with Some More or Less 
Misfit Entries," by S. C. Rodgers, of Albany; 
** What is the Use? " by Patrick J. Sweeney, of New 
York City; "The National Association at the St. 
Louis Fair," by Louis E. Schrader, of Wheeling, 
W. Va.; "A Few Remarks," by Theodore C. Rose, 
of Elmira; a poem, ''The Inquisitive Juror," by 
Charles H. Requa, of Brooklyn. 

At the close of this session, trolley cars were in 
waiting to convey the members of the association and 
their friends to Ontario Beach, where dinner was 
served. At the close of the dinner, Peter P. McLough- 
lin, of New York City» read a humorous paper entitled, 
•*The Old and the New," which was received with 
much applause. 

Almost the whole of the second day's session was 
devoted to a discussion of the question of the com- 
pensation of shorthand reporters. Of this part of the 
meeting the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says : 

A paper read by Irving C. Hutchins, president of the 
association for the year just 
closed, introduced tiie ques- 
tion of pay and how it could 
best be increast. Sidney C. 
Ormsby, of New York, read 
a paper on the same subject. 
It was evidently the opinion 
of the writers of the papers, 
and, as well, of the delegate^ 
that the pay of court re- 
porters was inadequate. 

After Mr. Ormsby's paper 
had been read, a motion wa» 
made to the effect that the 
law committee of the associa- 
tion take action designed to 
bring about an increase of 
$500 a year in the salary of 
court reporters, and that the 
pay for folio work be increast 
from six to ten cents. 

This motion caused consid- 
erable discussion. The convention was in favor of the in- 
crease both in salary and for folio work, but there was a 
feeling that both could not 
be gained at once. It would 
be comparatively easy to gel 
the advance in salary, said 
one of the oldest of the court 
reporters, Theodore C. Rose, 
of tllmira, but the lawyers, 
he thought, would vigorously 
oppose increasing the pay for 
folio work, and this might 
bring about a defeat in the 
effort to obtain higher sal- 
aries. 

With the exception of the 
members from New York and 
Brooklyn, the sentiment ex- 
prest by Mr. Rose seemed to 
be that of all the members. 
Nearly all of the stenogra- 
phers present were called 
upon to give their opinions on 
the subject. 




Irving C. Htttchins. 
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The motion that an effort be made to secure better pay 
was finally adopted, and the whole matter was referred to 
the legislative committee, 
with instructions to further 
it as much as possible. 

On Friday afternoon a 
trip was made to Kodak 
Park, where the associa- 
tion was entertained by 
George Eastman. After 
an inspection of the works 
a number of group photo- 
graphs were taken, each 
member of the party being 
pre^iented with a copy as a 
souvenir. 

The election of officers 
for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, John P. Martin, New York; vice-president, 
George A. Murray, Albany ; secretary- treasurer, Louis 
Loewenstein, Troy; librarian, M. Jeanette Ballantyne, 
Rochester; executive committee, Thomas R. Griffith, 
Rochester; H. L. Beach, Binghamton; Irving F. 
Cragin, Buffido ; Peter P. McLoughlin, New York ; 
Rob^ R. Law, Cambridge. 

New York City was diosen as the place of next 
meeting. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS.— /r^/w M^ Galveston {Tex.) News, 
August I J, — Stenographers 
from all over the state ar- 
rived in Dallas to-day 
[August 12] to attend the 
i,^ ^^^H sixth annual convention of 

the stenographers' state as- 
sociation, which is holding 
a two days* session here. 

The opening session was 
held this morning and was 
followed by an afternoon 
session, a trolley ride over 
the city and a banquet and 
cotillion at night. 

J. H. Swope of Houston 
y. //. Swope. called the convention to 

order and after the usual announcements, Mayor Bryan 
T. Barry, in a characteristic speech, delivered the 
address of welcome on behalf of the city, the president 
responding thereto. On behalf of the local association 
W. T. Pace, local court stenographer, gave the visitors 
a hearty welcome, and was responded to by C. Feagan 
of Cleburne. 

In the afternoon the session consisted principally of 
the reading of papers and discussion of ideas tending to 
improve the work of the association stenographers in 
general. 

Miss Cathyne Heuss, of Austin, and C. W. Blodgett, 
of Houston, both read excellent papers, which were 
thoroughly discust and favorably commented upon. 

After adjournment the local association provided 
street cars with which the visitors were taken over the 
city and shown the chief points of interest. At night 
an elegant banquet was laid at the Commercial Club 
rooms and the program was intersperst with music and 
dancing. 

From the Herald, August 14. — The sixth annual 
convention of the state stenographers' association was 
brought to a close yesterday afternoon in the auditorium 
of the Commercial Club after one of the most successful 




and largely- attended sessions in its history. All of the 
members present exprest themselves in the most en- 
thusiastic manner upon the treatment that had been 
accorded them here and the advantages of Dallas as a 
convention center. 

The afternoon and final session was called to order 
shortly after two o'clock by President J. H. Swope, of 
Houston. The committee, which was appointed at the 
morning session to draft resolutions of respect to the 
memory of their late associate, David Wolfe Brown, and 
which was composed of J. A. Feagan, chairman; 
M. Scougale and George Parker, reported as follows: 

Whereas, We have recently learned of the death of Mr. 
David Wolfe Brown, of Washington, D. C, an eminent 
member of corps of official reporters of the national House of 
Representatives, and one of the most scholarly and widely 
known stenographers of the world ; 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous sense of this assembled 
body, exprest through its delegates, now in convention as- 
sembled, that in the death of Mr. Brown the shorthand pro- 
fession of the United States -has lost one of its greatest and 
most successful practitioners of this wonderful art. 

A resolution of thanks was extended to the local en- 
tertainment committee, the Commercial Club, typewriter 
agents, Dallas brewery and the press, for the courtesies 
shown during the progress of the convention. 

The next business taken up was the selection of dele- 
gates to the national convention which will convene at 
St. Louis Tuesday of next week and continue four days. 
After the ballots had been counted it was found that 
Messrs. J. H. Swope, E. D. McKenzie and George W. 
Parker were the successful candidates. The delegates 
left last night for St. Louis. 

The following officers were elected to represent the 
association for the ensuing year ; E. D. McKenzie, of 
Houston, president; W. J. Pace, of Dallas, first vice- 
president; Miss Annie Donnelly, of Beaumont, third 
vice-president ; J. A. Feagan, of Cleburne, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Most of the prominent cities of the state were placed 
in nomination for the next meeting-place, but the plum 
went to San Antonio and the convention will meet there 
next year, subject to call from the officers. 

The newly-elected president made a rousing and 
well-received speech of thanks for the efficient services 
of the retiring officer, and spoke in most eulogistic terms 
of the attainments and great good done the association 
by the untiring efforts of J. H. Swope and Mrs. H. H. 
Hawkins, whom he characterized as the most influential 
woman in Texas. 

A large delegation left the city last night for St. Louis, 
to be present at the national convention and to take in 
the Fair. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE ZYl\.—From the Telegram, July 
2g. — [Kindness of J. Frank Pflug, corresponding secre- 
tary.] — A very rousing meeting was held by the Steno 
Club on Thursday evening, July 28, at their clubrooms, 
suite 207-8 Security Trust building. Although many 
of the members were on their vacation and the weather 
was anything but favorable, there were nevertheless 
nearly fifty present. 

P. Q. McCann, of New York, visited the club and 
gave a speed exhibition on the Remington typewriter. 
AH present were delighted with the way he manipulated 
the machine and many went away with a determina- 
tion to become more proficient in this branch of the 
work. In the near future shorthand and typewriting 
exhibitions will be given by different members of the 
club, and all look forward to some interesting contests. 

The club will go in a body to one of the pleasure re- 
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sorts next Thursday evening, and will meet at their 
rooms at eight o'clock. A good time is assured every- 
body, and undoubtedly the attendance will be large. 

The prospects of the club are brighter than ever, and 
it is a foregone conclusion that nearly all the stenogra- 
phers of the city will become members before winter. 
Three new members were received at the last meeting 
and seven applications filed. 

After the regular business had been finisht the 
election of officers took place, resulting as follows : 
Imer Pett, president ; Miss Mildred Lang, vice-presi- 
dent ; Miss Agnes Swan, secretary ; J. Frank Cflug, 
corresponding secretary ; J. Harvey Ashby, treasurer ; 
J. E. Williams, press agent ; Miss Nellie Robertson, 
chairman program committee. 



LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. — From 4y Southeastern Reporter^ g4j, 
— ^The supreme court of Georgia holds, in Barksdale vs. 
Security Investment Company, that a stenographic re- 
port of the testimony alleged to have been given by a 
witness on a former trial was not competent evidence 
without proof of its genuineness and correctness. 

IOWA. 

DES MOINES. —/r^y/w loo Northwestern Reporter, 
JO. — The supreme court of Iowa says, in the case of 
Watson vs. Dilts, that the law does not fix the time 
within which a translation of the notes shall be filed in 
law actions. 

KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT.— /rtfw 8i Southwestern Reporter, 
<f23, — Section 4,643 of the Kentucky Statutes of 1903 
is as follows: "The testimony of any witness or wit- 
nesses taken by said [stenographic] reporter in any 
court, or decision as aforesaid, shall constitute a part of 
the record of the case and may in the discretion of the 
presiding judge, be used in any subsequent trial of the 
same case, between the same parties, where the testi- 
mony of such witness or witnesses cannot be procured, 
which fact must be made to appear satisfactorily to the 
court by affadavit of the party desiring to use the same, 
or his attorney : provided that in criminal cases such tes- 
timony shall be so used only up)on the consent of the 
defendant." The court of appeals of Kentucky says, 
Fuqua vs. Commonwealth, that it is of opinion that 
this section of the statutes was not intended to apply, 
and does not apply, to a witness who is dead when his 
testimony taken by the official stenographer on a former 
trial is offered to be used as evidence in a subsequent 
trial of the same case between the same parties, but 
that it applies alone to the testimony of living witnesses 
so taken, and offered to be used, and whose presence 
and oral testimony cannot be procured for use in the 
subsequent trial. Then, as the stenographer, if famil- 
iar with the testimony given at a previous trial by a 
witness since deceast, might, from mere recollection, 
have detailed it to the jury, the court says that it knows 
of no reason why he should not have been permitted to 
read it from the transcript made from the stenographic 
notes taken by him at the time the witness testified. 
Manifestly, it was and is more accurate than the mem- 
ory of any human witness who may have heard the 
witness testify. 

LOUISVILLE.— /r<>w the Herald, Au^st j.— The 
fiscal court met yesterday and transacted routine busi- 
ness, also passing a resolution setting the salary of 



criminal court stenographer, John Cassilly, at ^2,500 a 
year, instead of ^1,200 a 3rear, as it has been in the 
past. 

The salary resolution was in pursuance of the law past 
by the general assembly at its last session, allowing the 
fiscal court in counties having cities of the first class to 
fix an annual salary not in excess of $2,500. The law 
increast the duties of the court stenographer, requiring 
that he report in full every step taken in the criminal 
division. He must report the arguments of the 
attorneys as well as the evidence and must report mis- 
demeanor cases with the same completeness as felonies. 
Heretofore the criminal court stenographer has re[»orted 
only felonies and no speeches. 

Assistant County Attorney Robert Lee Page addrest 
the court recommending the placing of the salary at the 
outside figure named in the act, and the court acted in 
accordance with the suggestion. 

OHIO. 

TIFFIN.— Condenst from Toledo {Ohio^ Blade, 
July 21. — Common Pleas Judges Schroth, Fries, and 
Duncan, composing the court of Seneca, Wood, Hardin, 
and Hancock counties, have fixt the salaries of court 
stenographers in those counties as follows : Seneca, 
$900; Hardin, $500; Wood, $1,000; Hancock, 
$1,500. 



EDITORIAL. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 

WE have just returned from the sixth 
annual convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association held at St. 
Louis. While we are not disposed to advo- 
cate the holding of the meetings of the asso- 
ciation in exposition or other large cities in 
the summer season, yet there was no one who 
attended this meeting but felt repaid a thou- 
sandfold for the trouble and expense incurred. 
On all sides we hear complaints in regard 
to the want of advertising of the great St. 
Louis Exposition. We cannot comprehend 
the mainsprings of modem journalism. Is it 
possible that the owners and managers of 
newspapers and magazines are looking for 
payment to an exposition company which has 
placed itself, if reports be true, on the verge 
of insolvency in its prodigality in spreading 
before the nations attractions far out-distanc- 
ing those of any previous universal exposi- 
tion, and of which each director, we un- 
derstand, has had to obligate himself for large 
amounts, to keep the great Fair, with its 
enormous daily expense, going through the 
early and dull months? Is it possible that 
the owners and managers of our great public 
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journals are waiting to be paid for that which 
they owe their readers and the public gen- 
erally — information as to what the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition is, what has 
been accomplisht by it, what it signifies? 
Let us say, in brief, that this stupendous Ex- 
position marks the high-tide of civilization j 
that there is scarce a nation on the face of the 
earth but has brought here its best products for 
display; that a week intelligently spent at 
this Exposition will be rewarded with acquisi- 
tions not to be secured by several years of 
travel, and, of course, at a modicum of the 
expense involved in the latter. Let our 
little magazine, with its comparatively small 
influence, freely, and in token of gratitude 
and admiration for those who conceived and 
carried out this great project, urge upon all 
our readers to beg, borrow, — we had almost 
said steal, — if necessary, the wherewithal to 
enable them to accomplish a visit to this 
Fair. Our pen is too feeble, our space too 
limited, to attempt anything descriptive here. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

the key-note. 

Red Wing Business College, ) 
Red Wing, Minn., August 8, 1^04. ) 
I have read, with great interest, ** Why 
Should There Be An Amanuensis Style?*' 
ana hasten to congratulate you. I think you 
have struck the key-note when you say, *'But 
Benn Pitman phonography is not a difficult 
or complicated system in its real nature, but 
only so when loaded down by abbreviations 
and special expedients,*' etc. Every word 
you utter in your comment is absolutely true, 
and I only wish you had struck this chord a 
ringing blow a long time ago. 

J. A. BUELL, 

Secretary. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which ttiey want informa« 
tion or advice. Answers willbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissenting opinion is 
held.] 

NAMES AND SOUNDS. 

Please inform me, through the columns of 
the Phonographic Magazine, why, in the 
revised Manual you give the upward-r the 



sound of rayy the upward-/ the sound of lay^ 
and the up ward -.f^ the sound of shay, I find 
that in that such words as rear and pale, in 
which the upward-r and -/ are the last sounds 
heard, there is a little confusion. A. H. 

Answer. — The upward-r is not given the 
sound of ray in the Manual — it is given the 
name of ray. There is only one sound of r, 
and it is the same sound whether heard in 
rear or far. It is convenient in phonogra- 
phy to have two strokes to represent this one 
sound, and it is convenient to have a name 
for each of these two strokes. The stroke 
which is written up is named ray, and the 
stroke which is written down is named ar. 
In like manner it is convenient to have names 
for both the upward and downward strokes of 
/ and sh, but there is only one sound of / and 
only on^ sound of sh. 



UPWARD- AND DOWNWARD -R. 

Has the writing of upward-r in Windsor 
and answer anything other than usage and 
convenience to sanction it ? The rule says 
** when r is the last consonant in a word use 
downward- r, except when it is preceded by 
/w, w/, ray, stroke-/^, or two descending 
strokes;" and **when a vowel ends the word 
preceded by r, use ray.'' J. G. B. 

Answer. — The rules you quote do not ap- 
ply to the outlines you mention. Turn to 
your Manual and you will see that these rules 
are so placed as to have reference to out- 
lines composed entirely of simple alphabetic 
strokes. Whenever outlines are complicated 
by appendages, halvings, or doublings, you 
are at liberty to use either the upward or 
downward form of r if greater convenience 
results from so doing. It is true that, other 
things being equal, it is preferable, in writing 
such outlines, to use ray when the word 
begins with r, and ar when the word ends 
with r ; and it is also preferable to use ar after 
an initial vowel and ray before a final vowel, 
but it is never mandatory to do any oif 
these things. In writing complex outlines 
convenience is the final criterion in fixing the 
choice between the upward- and downward-/ 
and -r. 

VIRGIL D. BOYLES. 

One of the prominent official reporters of 
the far west is Virgil D. Boyles, the official 
reporter of the fourth judicial circuit of South 
Dakota. He was bom in the village of 
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Louisville, Illinois, January 22, 1872. In 
1874 he removed with his family to a home- 
stead in Hutchinson county, South Dakota, 
and two years later made another move to 
Yankton, South Dakota. In 1898 he settled 
in Mitchell, his present home. 

He began the study of Benn Pitman pho- 
nography when but thirteen years old, pur- 
suing it for a month or two under the instruc- 
tion of his sister. Then his sister's health 
failed and he dropt the study. When he 
was about sixteen years of age he left the 
city schools and entered the academic de- 
partment of Yankton College, remaining 
three years. His in- 
terest in phonography 
was revived about this 
time, and he hunted 
up his sister's old 
shorthand books and 
studied them assidu- 
ously. This time he 
was entirely without 
assistance, his sister 
having gone to Mex- 
ico and there being 
no one in Yankton 
who could help him. 
Speaking of this time, 
he says : 

I encountered more diffi- 
culties and discouragements 
in the progress of my study 
than usually fall to the lot 
of a shorthand student. 
After wrestling with the 
books for about nine 
months, and wearing out 
the patience of my family 
as dictaters, I t?ent into 
my father's law office and 
did his shorthand work and 

such outside work as I could get. The first rep>orting 
I ever did was on a preliminary hearing soon after I 
started out. I lookt wise and kept my pencil moving, 
and I think I was the only one who knew I was hitting 
only a few of the highest places. If my father had n't 
been a lawyer and familiar with the case, I could never 
have made a transcript, but he and I together, with 
an occasional reference to my unintelligible marks, 
made a transcript that went through all right. 

In 1894 Mr. Boyles went to Chicago to 
study vocal music, and while there filled a 
position as amanuensis. Eight months later 
he returned to Yankton, and having studied 
law while in his father's office, he was, in 
April, 1895, admitted by the supreme court 
to practise law. From that time until Sep- 
tember, 1898, he did a general shorthand 
business and practist law, and he was then 




appointed to the position he now holds. He 
was married, in 1897, to Grace Glezen, of Ire- 
land, Indiana. Mrs. Boyles learned the use 
of the typewriter soon after her marriage, 
and her husband dictates much of his work 
to her. She is now studying phonography 
in order to enable her to read her husband's 
notes. 

In connection with the specimen of re- 
porting notes reproduced on page 281, Mr. 
Boyles writes : 

I send you a page from the cross-examination of Three 
Thighs in the case of the State of South Dakota versus 
Albert Night Pipe, the defendant Night Pipe being 
under indictment for catde 
'•rustling." Three Thighs 
is an old Sioux Indian, 
unable to speak a word of 
English and with no indi- 
cations of civilixation about 
him. His testimony was 
interpreted by Ben Brave, 
also a full-blooded Sioux, 
but a very bright young 
fellow with considenble 
education. I send you this 
because it savors of the far 
western life, and I thought 
it might be of more interest 
than anything else I might 
send. My circuit covers 
eight counties. Reporting 
in the counties on this side 
of the Missouri is like re- 
porting in Iowa or any 
other of the western agri- 
cultural states, but on the 
other side of the river life 
is very different, as they do 
nothing between the river 
and the Black Hills but 
range cattle. The cases 
are practically all criminal. 



VIRGIL D. BOYLES. 



REPORTING THE 
TER FIRE 



IROQUOIS 
INQUEST. 



THEA- 



The work of the shorthand writers in re- 
porting the Iroquois Theater fire inquest held 
in Chicago a few months ago was an event 
of more than ordinary importance to the 
shorthand world. It establisht a record in 
fast shorthand writing and the quick delivery 
of copy which will probably stand for a long 
time to come. 

The inquest was held in the common coun- 
cil chamber in Chicago, and the reporters 
were Messrs. Walton, James, and Ford, of 
that city. The proceedings began January 
7, and lasted for fifteen days, during which 
time 176 witnesses were examined concern- 
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Facsimile of Reporting Notes by Virgil D. Boyles. 



r"^ ^ — 
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) <- 



-«-* — u 
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-^ - . ^ s. 
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J-L 



^ C^ 



<r<^ 



Key.— e. That is, Albert Night Pipe? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that since the time he paid the money, after he paid the money, that Albert Night Pipe told you 
that was Yellow Wolf? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If he had n' t told you it was Yellow Wolf, you would n* t have known it was Yellow Wolf, would you ? 

A. No, 1 would never have noticed it. 

Q. You had n' t seen Yellow Wolf for some years before, had you ? 

A. I saw that young man once before on the round-up, but my eyes were well then, and that was some 
time before this. 

Q. Then you took Albert Night Pipe's word for it that this man you saw there when you was after 
squashes was Yellow Wolf, didn't you? 

A, He never told me at the time, but afterward, some time afterward, he told me that was Yellow Wolf. 
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ing that awful calamity. In that time 3,117 
pages of testimony, or more than 700,000 
words, were taken and transcribed by the 
reporters. Seven copies of this were made, 
which would make a total of 4,900,000 words. 
Set in ordinary newspaper type, this matter 
would have made 3,300 columns; and if 
printed in column form would have reacht 
more than one mile. 

As each witness left the stand, he was es- 
cortfed to a committee- room by a deputy 
coroner, where the typewriters and short- 
hand men were engaged in getting out the 
testimony. As soon as the witness arrived 
in the room he was handed the first part of 
his testimony, which he fead, signing each 
page thereof. Before he had concluded the 
reading of the first portion of his testimony, 
the remainder of it was typewritten and ready 
for his examination and signature, with the 
result that every witness' testimony was in 
typewriting within three minutes after he left 
the witness stand. Five minutes after the 
inquest was concluded. Coroner Traeger askt 
Mr. James, who was in direct charge of the 
work, how many days it would be before the 
official copy would be ready for delivery. 

** If you will step to the typewriting room 
we will give it to you now, with each page 
signed by the witness, ' ' answered Mr. James. 
<* I have already sent copies of the testimony 
to the state's attorney, to the mayor, the 
corporation counsel, the city attorney, the 
fire marshal, and to the Iroquois Memorial 
Association." 

Three expert shorthand reporters and four 
typewriter operators were used to accomplish 
this work. The first shorthand man had a 
**take" of five minutes, and was then re- 
lieved by the second. Going to the type- 
writer room, the first man would seat himself 
between two expert typewriter operators, split 
his take in the middle, and dictate his first 
portion to the typewriter on the left, and the 
last portion to the typewriter on the right, 
dictating to two typewriters at the same time. 
The second man would be relieved after 
taking five minutes, and he would use the 
other two operators in the same manner. By 
the time the third operator had concluded 
his five minutes' report, the one who took 
the first portion of the testimony would have 
the first take transcribed, and would relieve 
the third. In this way the shorthand men 
kept within five minutes of the actual pro- 
ceedings in the delivery of copy. 

The pay received by the operators for this 



fifteen days' work was more than that earned 
by a man in the ordinary walks of life in 
three years. Walton, James, and Ford were 
retained by seven different people to report 
the inquest, and each of these people paid an 
attendance fee of jti per hour, and the inquest 
ran, on an average, more than eight hours 
each day, making a total of $840 received 
for attendance alone. For the original offi- 
cial copy they received fifty cents a page, 
and for each of the carbon copies 1 5 cents a 
page, making a total of $1.40 a page, aside 
from the attendance fee. There were 3, 1 1 7 
pages in the inquest, and the readers are 
good enough mathematicians to figure out the 
profits. — Woodstock (^Ont,) Sentitul- Review. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

One Way of Doing It. — Court Stenogra- 
pher John Nugent tells a funny story about 
the taking of testimony in the condemna- 
tion proceedings for the tunnel under the 
Lackawanna Railroad yards in Hoboken. 
He was absent one day and sent a substitute. 
Now this gentleman didn't know a soul in 
the room, and, perceiving this. Lawyer W. D. 
Edwards thoughtfully addrest each lawyer by 
name, but in some way forgot to mention the 
names of the commissioners. When Mr. 
Nugent examined the testimony at the close 
of the day he found this: ** Question by 
gentleman in the blue tie" (John C. Payne); 
** Question by gentleman with no waistcoat" 
(Col. John J. Toffey); ''Question by gen- 
tleman with prominent nose" (Ex-governor 
George T. V^^xX%),— Jersey City (iV. /) 
Journal. 

A Novel Experience. — The Scarborough 
Gazette contained an account of a piece of 
typewriting work performed in most remark- 
able circumstances. Miss Hamm, the famous 
lady journalist and traveler, while in Korea, 
wisht to write an account of the battle at the 
time the Japanese attackt and captured Seoul, 
the Korean capital, and this plucky lady 
establisht herself with her typewriter on a 
rock overhanging the city. After the battle, 
the Japanese general, Oshima (who knew 
the lady, having met her at a garden party 
at Tokio), out of compliment to her courage, 
past his army in review before her, while 
she, pausing at intervals to acknowledge the 
salutes of officers and men, rattled off on her 
typewriter a vivid description of the stirring 
scene. — Writing Machine NewSy London. 
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A Stenographer's Presence of Mind. — 
Some people think that women do not retain 
presence of mind when confronted by great 
dangers, but the theory is disproven by the 
experience encountered last week by Miss 
Grace Duvall, one of the clerks in Governor 
Ehirbin's office. Miss Duvall, with a lady 
companion, on her way to the World's-Fair, 
was traveling on the train on the Illinois Cen- 
tral which was held up last week between 
Chicago and St. Louis. When the robber 
approacht the intrepid young stenographer 
there was no fainting or shrieking as is some- 
times the case. She merely informed him in 
a collected manner, though the muzzle of the 
pistol was unpleasantly near, that she and 
her companion were traveling with a party, 
and that the men who carried the money 
were in the front coach. The bold robber 
walkt away, and Miss Duvall kept all her 
World's Fair spending money. — Indianapolis 
Star, 

Amanuensis Writes from Dictation Her 
Own Dismissal. — "The average girl, who 
has earned her living for any length of time 
by working in an office, can recall meeting 
numerous odd people and experiences, but I 
think that an incident, or rather an event, 
which happened while I was holding my first 
position is in a class by itself," said a young 
woman stenographer the other day. **I was 
employed by a merchandise broker, whose 
force consisted of three clerks, a young 
woman who did general office work, two 
office boys, and myself. Our employer was 
a man of precise and systematic habit, who 
strove in vain to inculcate his business prin- 
ciples into those who workt for him. For 
some reason, despite all his efforts, the 
affairs of the office were never in satisfactory 
order, and he finally concluded to replace 
his entire staff. He accordingly dictated to 
me a letter of dismissal, the form of which 
made it impossible to tell for whom it was 
intended. 1 was burning with curiosity while 
taking the notes to know who was to receive 
the unwelcome billet, and after making a 
rapid mental calculation, decided that it was 
most likely for Brown, with Smith and Jones 
as dark horses, so to speak. Imagine the 
shock I got when, at the conclusion of the 
dictation, my employer said, * You will please 
make seven copies. Address one to each 



member of the office force, and after submit- 
ting them to me for signature, mail them so 
that they will be received here to-morrow 
morning. ' * Why, that means me, I suppose ?* 
I faltered in confusion. * I ' — * I am glad 
to see that your perception has been stimu- 
lated,' he replied, as he turned away. Before 
leaving, I protested that it was unfair to have 
to write my own dismissal ; but I was curtly 
informed that it was in the line of my duty, 
and that business and sentiment had no 
affinity for each other.'* — Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Gazette, 

Note-taking. — Alexander Paterson, writ- 
ing in the Phonetic Journal, London, on 
** Note-taking : Its Use and Abuse," says in 
part: 

Though it may not be absolutely necessary that 
everyone who essays the task of self- instruction should 
become a shorthand writer, the fact of his being such 
will render his work much more easy and pleasant. 
A good many of us, could we have our own way, 
would insist upon shorthand being made a compulsory 
subject in our elementary schools ; and not only that, 
but enjoin upon teachers the duty of having it 
taught thoroughly. The result would amply repay the 
time and cost incurred. Were I askt to select a system, 
I should experience no difficulty there ; but that is 
a point which need not here be enlarged upon. For 
one to be a good note-maker for literary purposes, 
a high rate of speed is not necessary. From sixty or 
eighty to a hundred words a minute will be ample for 
all practical purposes where a speaker has not to be 
rigidly followed. But, of course, the greater the speed, 
the greater the efficiency. There is the imp>ortant 
essential, however, that one should be a thorough mas- 
ter of his system so far as its theory is concerned, and 
be able to form his characters without doubt or hesita- 
tion. 

It is the lot of the majority, after they have received 
the elements of a more or less imperfect education, to 
be sent out to engage in the battle of life, meanwhile 
carrying on the work of education in such manner as 
friends may recommend or their own fancy dictate. 
Thanks to technical schools and other agencies, the facili- 
ties for such are now ample, and no one need remain in 
ignorance who aspires to becoming wellibformed. He 
may, if his bent is toward the acquisition of languages, 
emulate the fame of that distinguisht American linguist, 
Elihu Burritt. All the sciences are open to him, and 
one or more of them he may make the subjects of his 
attention. And even should he be endowed with the 
versatility of an Admirable Crichton, there is nothing to 
hinder him from at any rate becoming a dabbler in, 
even if he cannot be a master of, all knowledge. But if 
he is to turn his time and opportunities to the best 
possible account, he must be a diligent and systematic 
note-maker. If he is a student, the use of shorthand 
will prove a most invaluable aid, and one which, if he 
has once mastered it, he would experience considerable 
difficulty in getting along without. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL I904-05. 

Charles Currier Bealb, President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Rbuel Small, Ex-president Portland, Maine. 

Jerome B. Howard, xst Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
G. Russell Leonard, ad Vice-president, . . . Chicago, 111. 
Minnie E. Kehob, 3d Vice-president, .... Pensacola, Fla. 
Kbndrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I903-04. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-officio ; 
John A. Hayden, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Harriet D. Gannop; 
Manchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. I.; Charles F. Roberts. New Haven, Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Loughlin, New York, N. V.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed- 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Md.; O. Raymond Brown, Richmond, Va.; John T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, Meridian, 
Miss.; Weldon T. Smith, Raleigh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
Columbia, S. C; George C. Palmer, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 

E. R. Burgoyne, Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. Luzenberg, New 
Orleans, La.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatta- 
nooga, Ten n.; Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
III.; Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C; Charles E. 
Weller, [St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jessie Besack, Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
ler, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morrb, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
L. E. Bonu, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 
John W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. H. Swope, 
Houston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION I904-05. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 

F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn., Secretary ; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York, N. Y,; Frederic Irland, Washington, 

D. C; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Thomas F. Crean, New 
York, N. Y. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman ; Kendrick C. Hill ; Louis 

E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who tias been in the active practise of Taw or lesislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Com- 
tittMtion Art. 3, S*c. 2. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 



CONVENTION FOR X905. 

The Seventh Annual Convention will be held in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., in August, 1905. 



PLACE OF MEETING FOR 1905. 

The executive council met in the evening 
of the last day of the convention and de- 
cided upon Chautauqua, New York, as the 
place, and August, 1905, as the time for 
holding the seventh annual meeting, the ex- 
act time to be decided later. 
For the executive council, 

Charles Currier Beale, 

Chairman, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AX- 

NUAL CONVENTION, ST. 

LOUIS, MO. 

REPORTED BY LOUIS E. SCHRADER, WHEEUNG, 
W. VA. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Association, was 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, August 16-19, 
1904, the convention headquarters being at 
the Hamilton Hotel. The register showed 
the following members and guests as being 
among others in attendance at the conven- 
tion: 

Mr. and Mrs, George Farnell, Providence, R. I.; 
Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va.; Thos. F. 
Crean, 327 Broadway, New York ; Jessie Besack, Des 
Moines, Iowa ; Herman H. Pechin, Washington ; Wm. 
Ballinger, Kansas Qty, Mo.; J. H. Swope, Hoostoo, 
Texas ; Laura V. Carnal, San Antonio, Texas ; Nell 
Arnold, Houston, Texas; H. H. Savage, Houston, 
Texas ; A. E. Stevenson, St. Louis ; C. J. DeLar, Sc 
Louis; Sophia Topham, Providence, K. I.; Sophia 
Farnell, Providence ; C. E. Hutchings, St. Louis ; 
George Zollinger, St. Louis ; O. J. Taylor, St. Louis ; 
Charles E. Weller, St. Louis; S. J. Ebert, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Phillip C. Rennwalk, Chicago; George K. 
Andrews, St. Louis; John R. Gregg, Chicago; Peari 
Power, Cincinnati ; Raymond P. Kelly, Chicago ; E. 
J. Hermans, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Minnie £. K^oe, 
Pensacola, Fla.; J. D. Strachan, Indianapolis; John 
H. Schofield, St. Louis; E. L. Cobb, St Louis; 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Stanley M. Langdoo, 
Pittsburg; Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, N. J.; ClaytoQ 
C. Herr, Bloomington, 111.; Frances A. Hoover, St. 
Louis; Frank P. Walsh, Kansas City, Mo.; Rosetta 
Rosenthal, Dallas, Texas ; S. H. E^st, Indianapolis ; 
B. F. Keinard, New York; G. Russell Leonard, 
Chicago ; Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati ; Wm. L. 
Haskel, Boston ; Francis O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala. ; 
Max Magnus, Providence, R. I.; Gordon L. Elliott, 
Mason City, Iowa; John Collins, Dayton, Ohio; H. 
H. Phlegar, Norfolk, Va.; Frank D. Blue, Terre 
Haute, Ind. ; Nate Iddings, Bradford, Ohio ; Mary H. 
Grim, Gibson City, 111.; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, 
Kans.; Will H. Willenmar, Auburn, Ind.; Laura E. 
Bayless, Frankfort, Ind.; Lyman Clapp Bailey, St. 
Louis ; H. A. Ivy, Sherman, Texas ; Charles H. 
McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Benn Pitman, Cincin- 
nati ; Delia Dressell, Cincinnati ; Lida M. Ade, 
St. Louis ; Karl Hempel, Charlottenburg, Germany ; 
F. W. Hoss, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Armstrong, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Kelo E. Blue, Terre Haute; Margaret 
Bocklage, Cincinnati. 
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The following program was issued by the 
committee on program : 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sixth Annual Convention. 

St. Louis. — August 16-19, 1904. 

Hall of Congresses, World's Fair Grounds. 

FIRST day, TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 6. 

9 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

II A. M. I. Opening session. — Address of welcome 
on behalf of the reporters of the 
state of Missouri, by Frank P. Walsh, 
Esq., of Kansas City. 

2. Response, by Col. Henry C. Demming, 

of Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. President's address, by President Beale. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Reading of letters from absent members. 

6. Poem, by John Collins, of Dayton, Ohio. 

7. Paper, <* The Physiology and Psychology 

of Speed- writing," by George Far- 
nell, of Providence. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 7. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, "Court Reporting," by Charles 
E. Weller, of St. Louis. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, "The Shorthand Reporter Not 

a Specialist," by Theodore F. Shuey, 
of Washington, D. C. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Paper, ** Early Shorthand Reporting in 

Indiana," by J. D. Strachan, of In- 
dianap>olis. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Miscellaneous business. — Reports of 

Committees, etc. 

THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 8. 
STENOGRAPHERS' DAY AT THE EXPOSITION. 

10 A. M. 1. Paper, ** Seventeenth-century Shorthand 
Reporting in Salem ; or, the Gen- 
esis of a Profession," by C. C. Beale, 
of Boston. 
2. Discussion. 

3- Jiftnurial SjcrrriBtfl — 9«iitd Waitt 
Smttnt. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Paper, ** Phonography as the Pioneer of 

Phonetic Reform," by Benn Pitman, 
of Cincinnati. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Miscellaneous business. — Reports of 

Committees, etc. 

8 P. M. Banquet in the main dining-hall of the 

Hotel Hamilton. 

1. "Pioneers." Response by Kendrick 

C. HUl. 

2. "The United States Senate in 1848." 

Response by Oliver Dyer. 

3. "Some Pitfalls and How to Avoid 

Them," by Wm. L. Haskel, of 
Boston. 



4. "Sir Isaac Pitman, the Inventor of 
Phonography." Response by Benn 
Pitman. 

FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1 9. 

10 A. M. I. Paper, by Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Paper, "The Outlook," by Arthur 

Head, of Towanda, Pa. 

4. EHscussion. 

5. Paper, " Early Days of Phonography 

in America," by Oliver Dyer, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

6. Discussion. 

7. Paper, "Transcribing Shorthand Notes 

by Graphophone, by S. C. Ormsby, 
of New York. 

8. Discussion. 

9. Election, Miscellaneous business, etc. 
10. Adjournment. 

FIRST SESSION— TUESDAY, AUGUST i6, 1904. 

The first session of the convention was 
held Tuesday morning, August 16, 1904, in 
the Hall of Congresses. 

The president, Charles Currier Beale, 
called the meeting to order at 11.30 A. M., 
Secretary-Treasurer Kendrick C. Hill pres- 
ent. 

President Beale: The sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association will now come to order. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me 
very great pleasure to say we have with us 
a gentleman who at one time was a very 
expert court reporter. He has graduated 
from the ranks and has become one of the 
foremost attorneys of the state of Missouri. 
He is doubtless known to most of you by 
reputation, and he will speak to us on behalf 
of the shorthand reporters of the state of 
Missouri. I call upon Frank P. Walsh, Esq., 
of Kansas City. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

BY FRANK P. WALSH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
my pleasurable duty this morning, on behalf of the 
shorthand reporters of Missouri, to bid you a most 
hearty welcome. I do not believe that there is any 
gathering of professional people who are more entitled 
to a place in the life and history of this great exposition 
than are the shorthand reporters of the United States. 
I say that, speaking in my character as a humble mem- 
ber of your profession, and looking back over some 
twenty years' experience as a shorthand reporter and 
a member of the bar of this state. 

This exp>osition opens its doors to the arts and 
sciences of the entire world. We belong to a profession 
that has its place, although one not properly given to 
it all the time, among the higher professions and the 
liberal arts. We should ranic as high in the profes- 
sional world as the lawyers, surgeons, scientists, and 
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artists. I believe that our profession will have more to 
do with the perpetuation in history of this great ex|x>si- 
tion than any other profession known to man, because 
upon us they must depend for recording the swift 
thought, for catching the fleeting idea, and for giving 
life for future generations to the great thoughts that will 
animate and make this exposition what it is expected to 
be — the greatest that ever existed upon earth ; and 
from a utilitarian standpoint I believe much might be 
done in this meeting for our profession. Unlike the 
other professions you are handicapt. The lawyer can 
charge what he believes his professional services to be 
worth — the greater the skill of the practitioner, the 
higher his fame, the greater his compensation and the 
greater his glory. The same is true of the surgeon. 
If by a careful attention to his profession and a studied 
effort to make himself great and proficient, he reaches 
a high p>osition, from the standpoint of skill, he can 
charge proportionately. Not so with the shorthand 
reporter, who has as important a place in the life of 
the world, I may say almost a similar position to that 
of the attorney, because it is the duty of the short- 
hand reporter carefully to record all that is done in 
nisi prius courts, so that the acts of those judges may 
pass in review before our tribunals. Not only is skill re- 
quired, but the very highest order of integrity and fidel- 
ity. I say, and I speak of it with pride to day, that 
you can look over the rteords of the courts of this state 
and not find one instance, I dare say, where a short- 
hand reporter has proved untrue to his trust. I am 
sorry to say that in some instances the records of the 
courts of last resort of this country will show that the 
members of my profession have been derelict in their 
duty, have been in instances convicted of changing 
the transcripts of cases before they have gone to the 
appellate courts, but in no case in the entire history of 
this country has it ever been found that a professional 
shorthand reporter was untrue to his trust, or in any 
way violated the high obligations that rested upon him 
as a sworn officer of the court. 

In the shorthand profession, however, unfortunately, 
the compensation is either limited by the laws of the 
various states, or it is so fixt by custom as to be unalter- 
able, and although a shorthand reporter may reach the 
highest standard of efficiency ; although he may attain 
fame, not only for correctness in his work, but for in- 
tegrity and for all of those attributes that go to make 
other professional men rich and famous, his compensa- 
tion, as I say, is fixt either by custom or law, and that 
he cannot go beyond. I believe that much good could 
be done by this organization if from this meeting would 
come a sort of cohesive movement to hold the com- 
pensation, where it is believed now to be reasonable, to 
the standard, and where it is not believed to be reason- 
able, to carry on an unremitting warfare in the legislat- 
ures of this country, and to keep up the standard that 
ought to be given to a professional man who is required 
to perform the important duties of a shorthand re- 
porter. [Applause.] 

I do n' t believe, my friends, that the shorthand re- 
porters would have to rely upon their own efforts to do 
this. I see, in every walk of life, in the very highest 
ranks of literature, at the very top of the various pro- 
fessions in this country, men who graduated from the 
ranks of the shorthand writers. It seems to be the one 
place a man may hope to enter and have a wider and 
greater field in almost any of the professions. I believe 
that with this idea in mind, going forth from this con- 
vention to-day, you could be adding to your rolls in 
every state of this Union, as honorary members, men 
of commanding influence who came from the ranks of 



shorthand writers, so that the shorthand writers of this 
country would feel they would be bound to win their 
fight for justice before every legislature, and before the 
national Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 
Now, my friends, I don't want to detain you with 
any extended remarks to-day. The Louisiana Purchase 
Territory has extended a welcome to the entire worid 
to come to St. Louis; St. Louis has extended a wel- 
come to you as it has to all of the congresses of all the 
professions of the entire world. It is not for me to en- 
large upon that welcome, but to say to you that this 
morning we welcome you with the true fraternal feel- 
ing and the sincere love of your own craft in the 
state of Missouri. [Applause.] 

President Beale : In the absence of Col. 
H. C. Demming, who was scheduled for the 
response to the eloquent address to which we 
have just listened, I will call upon Mr. 
George Farnell, president of the New Eng- 
land Shorthand Reporters* Association, to 
respond on behalf of this association. 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

BY GEORGE FARNELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think 
it was a surprise to my 
parents when I was bom; 
my whole life has been a 
life of surprises, but the 
greatest surprise of all is 
the surprise that is now 
sprung upon me, without 
one moment's notice, with- 
out even giving me the 
wink, that I was to be 
called upon to respond to 
so eloquent, able, interest- 
ing and instructive a wel-, 
come to these exposition 
grounds. Now, how can 
George Farnell. j^ Mr. President, Ladies 

and Gentlemen, meet that difficulty, and meet it in 
the way in which it should be met, except by say- 
ing that in behalf of the National Shorthand Reporters* 
Association we accept the invitation, and we will en- 
deavor while we are here to make the most of it? 
[Applause. ] 

President Beale: The address of Brother 
Walsh, if we may still call him so, is full of 
important points which I hope will be dis- 
cust at a later stage of the convention when 
new business is in order. There are cer- 
tainly several suggestions which are new and 
which may be very profitably considered and 
discust. 

It is my duty now to read you the presi- 
dent's address. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

by charles curriir beale, boston. 

Fellow Members and Guests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association: — One of the 
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various pains and penalties attaching to the honorable 
position of president of this 
association is the duty of 
preparing and delivering at 
our annual gatherings what 
is styled the presidential 
address. 

After the eloquent dis- 
courses, full of wise counsel 
and suggestive advice, with 
which my honored prede- 
cessors have favored you, I 
confess that it is with con- 
siderable trepidation that I 
have approacht this perhaps 
most trying of the duties 
CharUs Curritr BeaU. which have devolved upon 
me in my official capacity. It is not because subjects 
are lacking, but rather because in the presence of many 
whose ex]>erience is larger and whose outlook is wider 
than my own, I feel a certain diffidence in expressing 
opinions which, while they are the result of careful 
thought and long deliberation, may seem to some of 
you visionary, unwise, or impossible of application. 
However that may be, I bespeak your lenient consider- 
ation of the matters which I wish to bring before you 
briefly, with the hope that they may at least lead to 
judicious action on the part of the association. 

Before touching upon the matters to which I have 
just alluded, I wish to review concisely what has been 
done by, in, and for the association during the past 
year. 

As many of you are aware, the rashness with which 
the association placed its destinies to some extent upon 
my untried shoulders, was greatly tempered by its wise 
choice of secretary- treasurer. There were some who 
said before the Cincinnati convention that if Kendrick 
C. Hill could be induced to take up the burden of the 
secretarial work of the association, it would make little 
or no difference who should be chosen president. I 
certainly shared in that belief, and my faith has been 
upheld by the signally effective way in which Mr. Hill 
has fulfilled the duties of his position ; and when I say 
'•fulfilled" I do not in any way mean to limit my ex- 
pression of satisfaction with his work. I le has not only 
fulfilled his duties but he has practically made it un- 
necessary for any of the rest of us to do any work in the 
way of developing the membership of the association 
and carrying out the purposes of the executive council. 
From a scattered and heterogeneous membership, 
much of it the perfunctory result of the former affiliated 
membership, by a process of weeding out the uninter- 
ested, stimulating the indifferent, and interesting those 
who have formerly held aloof, he has succeeded in en- 
rolling an active membership far greater than any asso- 
ciation of professional shorthand writers ever reach t 
before ; and it is with great pleasure that I take this 
opportunity, in behalf of myself, to thank him for his 
constant and cordial co-operation with me in all matters 
connected with the affairs and welfare of the association, 
and in behalf of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, to express our appreciation of his fvthful 
adherence to and labors in furtherance of its interests. 
Nor can I pass without comment and word of praise 
the manner in which your first vice-president has ful- 
filled the pledges of support which he made to you at 
Cincinnati. His constant labors in behalf of the associa- 
tion are so well known to you all that it seems almost 
unnecessary to dwell upon them further than to say that 
upon him, as chairman of the program committee, has 
devolved most of the labor and anxiety of preparation 



for the present convention. It has been well said that 
if an association wants something done which requires 
time, thought and labor, it should select the busiest man 
in its membership, and allot the task to him, in order 
to be sure that it will be well done, and this saying 
seems to be signally borne out in the case of Vice-presi- 
dent Jerome B. Howard and his works. 

I might go on almost indefinitely to cite to you ex- 
amples of cordial support and willing effort on the part 
of officers and members of this association, and I assure 
you that in mentioning particularly these two gentlemen, 
who have stood so steadfastly at my right and my left 
during the past year, I have no intern ion to pass over 
those other able and worthy members who have con- 
tributed so much to the welfare and objects of our body. 
I feel, however, that I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without speaking particularly of the unselfish and con- 
stant labors in behalf of our association by one of 
its members who, while too modest to have much to 
say at our meetings, is always ready to put his shoulder 
to the wheel and give a vigorous push whenever the 
need for it is apparent ; and I believe that the prosper- 
ity of our organization is largely due to our worthy 
friend, Mr. Thomas F. Crean, of New York. 

The intelligent and valuable labors of the legislative 
committee have been made known to you through the 
interesting report of the hearing before the judiciary 
committee at Washington, as publisht in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine and the Phonographic World ; 
and the various other committees elected or appointed 
at the Cincinnati convention have done their work 
faithfully and well. 

The phonographic press and many of the newspapers 
of the country have aided our association during the 
past year by bringing our proceedings and our purposes 
before the public, and without mentioning them in de- 
tail, I wish to extend to them in behalf of the associa- 
tion hearty thanks. 

It has Deen the custom to refer in the presidential 
address to new legislation affecting the interests of 
shorthand writers throughout the country, but as this 
seems so clearly a part of the province of the legislative 
committee, I will request Mr. Roberts, the secretary 
of the committee, to embody such information in his 
next report to you. 

When I first drafted these remarks, about a month 
ago, I exprest my happiness in the fact that the associa- 
tion had lost none of its members by death since the 
last meeting, and I cannot adequately express the shock 
which came to me a few days later with the sad an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of him whom we all re- 
gard as foremost among us — David Wolfe Brown. Upon 
my desk, as the paper containing the notice of his de- 
cease was handed to me, lay a cordial, helpful, hopeful 
letter from him, even then unanswered by me, and on 
which the ink had scarcely had time to dry. Even now 
it seems almost impossible to Vealize that this leader of 
our profession, the greatest exponent of our craft in 
modem times, has laid down forever the ready pen 
which won him a fame which must endure while short- 
hand writing holds its place among the arts practist by 
men of intelligence and skill. 

I must not here encroach upon the memorial hour 
which we shall during this meeting devote and dedicate 
to our comrade gone, who was so truly to many of us, 
a guide, philosopher and friend. Suffice it here for me 
to say that I believe that never in the history of our 
craft, has any man better typified the true profession of 
shorthand reporting than David Wolfe Brown ; and no 
man could have done it in a more unostentatious way 
than he. So modest was he that I feel sure he, after 
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half a century of such reporterial experience as probably 
no other man has ever had, would unhesitatingly have 
said, as did the father of English poetry, five hundred 
years ago,— 

The lyf so short, the craft so long to Icrnc, 
Th' assay so*sharp, so hard the conquerynge. 

Let US pause for a moment and reverently and lov- 
ingly do honor to the kindly, genial, brotherly spirit of 
David Wolfe Brown. 

To our honored ex-president, Reuel Small, too, the 
sympathy of every member of the association has gone 
out by reason of the untimely death of his son, Mr. 
Charles Small, a most accomplisht reporter, and a most 
worthy gentleman. 

The various amendments to the constitution made at 
Boston and Cincinnati have apparently workt out to the 
great advantage of the association, but experience has 
shown, I believe, that some changes in the constitution 
may yet be made for the purpose of expediting associa- 
tion business and assisting the officers in the carrying 
out of their duties. There are some provisions yet re- 
maining which cause a certain awkwardness in the 
routine work of the association in relation to which I 
recommend to you the consideration of the expediency 
of amending. 

First, practical results have shown that the secretary- 
treasurer's term should begin at once upon election in- 
stead of the following January. It seems almost self- 
evident that when a new secretary is elected his duties 
should begin at once, and that his predecessor should 
turn over to him the books and papers connected with 
the office. During the past year the result of the 
present method has been that our newly-elected secre- 
tary was unable to take up the duties of his office until 
January, or later, and the various plans which had been 
formulated at Cincinnati were necessarily held in abey- 
ance for five or six months. 

While I trust that the association will ratify the wis- 
dom of its choice of a secretary at Cincinnati by con- 
tinuously re-electing the present incumbent of the office 
until he is incapacitated by the infirmities of old age, 
still, as a matter of businesslike procedure, I recommend 
that this somewhat remarkable provision in the constitu- 
tion be amended so that the duties of the incoming 
secretary will commence immediately upon election. 

I recommend that the constitution be changed to pro- 
vide for the appointment of executive committeemen by 
the incoming president, and that the president be given 
the power to remove any member of the executive com- 
mittee at any time for neglect of duty, or where it may 
seem to him that some one else may be appointed who 
will better fulfill the duties of the office ; this power of 
removal to be made subject to ratification by a majority 
of the executive council. 

The association is fortunate in having many eminent 
reporters upon the executive committee, men and women 
who cheerfully devote much time, energy, and labor to 
the work of the association ; but it has also, unfortu- 
nately, some members who apparently take little or no 
interest in the progress of the association, and there is 
no provision at present whereby such members of the 
executive committee may be removed or su]>erseded, 
except as a result of their resignation. The result is 
embarrassing, because at the time when the co-operation 
of the members of the executive committee is most 
needed, such uninterested ones hold aloof, do nothing, 
and to some extent even nullify the efforts of their more 
faithful associates. I believe that if this power of re- 
moval or substitution had been vested in the president, 
with the approval of the executive council, we should 



have been able to secure a larger attendance at the 
present convention, and awaken a more widespread in- 
terest in the work of the association. As it is, owing to 
the provisions of the constitution, we have the anoma- 
lous circumstance of having upon our executive com- 
mittee at the present time gentlemen who are no doabt 
good reporters and worthy members of our profession, 
but who actually have not paid their dues for the current 
year, have not answered important letters addrest them 
by the secretary and president, have not lifted a finger 
to induce members of the profession in their respective 
states to join the association, and are neither in attend- 
ance at this convention, nor represented in any way, by 
proxy or even by letter of regret. I firmly believe that 
there are in each of the states thus misrepresented 
gentlemen and ladies who would willingly assume the 
duties of the office and creditably carry out the tasks 
assigned them. 

I assure you that if I speak with some feeling on this 
subject it is not because of hastily-formed judgment, but 
from a thorough understanding of the conditions which 
exist now and have existed in the past. The position 
of member of the executive committee of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association should be one of 
dignity and honor; it should be given only to those 
who worthily represent our profession in their respective 
states, and who will cheerfully assume the not excessive 
duties devolving upon them by reason of membership 
in this most important conmiittee. There is no advan- 
tage in mincing matters or sacrificing the welfare of the 
association for the sake of sparing the feelings of a few 
persons who desire the honor of representing their states 
in this association vnthout furnishing a quid pro quo in 
the way of co-operative endeavor. 

I recommend the consideration of an amendment to 
the constitution providing that in case of emergency, or 
when it may seem desirable to a majority of the execu- 
tive council, the constitution may be amended by a 
vote of the association which may be taken through the 
mail. In such case the amendment should be submitted 
to each member of the association, and a three-fourths 
vote of all members voting within sixty days in favor of 
it, should carry it. The amendment should also be 
publisht in the official organ of the association contem- 
poraneously with sending it by mail, and full anounce- 
ment of the result made in the official organ. 

Upon the recommendation of many members, I sug- 
gest that the secretary be empowered to publish the 
report of the proceedings of the annual convention in 
pamphlet form, provided the expense to the association 
of printing and postage shall not exceed one hundred 
dollars per year, the balance of cost to be defrayed by 
advertisements. I recommend the continuance of an 
official organ on the part of the association, as I believe 
that our proceedings, announcements, etc., should re- 
ceive wider circulation than would be possible by means 
of a printed report alone. The constitution gives to the 
publication committee the power of selecting an official 
organ, so that no action is necessary on the port of the 
association ; but I believe that the thanks of the associa- 
tion are due to the publishers of the Phonographic 
Magazine for the liberal manner in which they have 
treated the association during the past year, and I 
recommend that the secretary be empowered to sub- 
scribe to the official organ for each member of the asso- 
ciation, at the expense of the association, obtaining in 
this connection such club rates as may be mutually 
agreed upon. In this way our proceedings and the 
valuable papers read at our conventions will be placed 
before a large number of readers who otherwise would 
not have an opportunity of seeing them, while the 
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members of the association will be able to preserve in 
convenient form the pamphlet reports of proceedings. 

I recommend to you the consideration of the feasi- 
bility of holding our meetings at a season of year more 
conducive to calm and concentrated action. Nearly 
every convention of the association has been held under 
very disadvantageous conditions on account of the time 
of year and the attendant heat and humidity. Many of 
our members, I am sure, are absent from this convention 
on account of their wish to avoid the excessive heat 
which they dread will be an accompaniment of our 
deliberations. I recommend to the executive council 
that in selecting the time and place of the next conven- 
tion they give this matter serious consideration, and if 
deemed advisable, submit it to a vote on the part of the 
membership, in order to ascertain the will of the 
majority. Many professional associations hold their 
conventions during the Christmas and New Year holi- 
days, and I think that most reporters would find it as 
convenient to attend at that time as at present. At all 
events, it might be worth at least the experiment of ob- 
taining the consensus of opinion from the full member- 
ship on the matter. 

I come now to the consideration of what I deem the 
most important action taken at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, and its results so far, namely, the election and 
report of the committee on certification and incorpora- 
tion. As that committee has prepared its report, which 
will be placed before you fully and in detail, I will say 
simply that I believe the carrjring out in some wisely- 
planned way the general purpose of the resolutions 
which the conmiittee will report to you, will solve many 
problems of vital importance to our association. I be- 
lieve that it will give us an income sufficient to enable 
us to carry out many important projects which are now 
hampered or prevented by lack of funds. I beUeve that 
it will do more than anything else ever has done to pro- 
mote the interests of our calling and to attain that object 
so often described in the hackneyed phrase *' the eleva- 
tion of the profession,** and I believe that it will accom- 
plish the much-desired result of doing away with 
fraudulent schools and irresponsible and incompetent 
practitioners of every grade. 

I am requested by Ex-secretary Walker to call the 
attention of the convention to the fact that by an over- 
sight in the report of last year's convention no notice 
was made of the fact that he donated to the association 
the percentage of receipts to which as secretary he was 
entitled. I cheerfully mention this to set this matter 
right 

In closing, let me say that it is indeed gratifying to 
me, and it must be to all the members of the association, 
to have with us so many eminent representatives of the 
shorthand profession, those alike who were the leaders 
of our calling in the past, and those who are equally so 
at the present. It is a privilege indeed to welcome to 
our meeting those who won their spurs half a century 
ago, and those who are now lookt upon as the worthy 
heads of our profession, and it augurs well for the future 
of our association when gentlemen like these take long 
journeys at this most trying season of the year, to be 
with us and to co-operate with us in our efforts to 
further the interests of shorthand reporting. 

Let us, too, in these latter days take to our hearts the 
lesson taught by these words, written three centuries 
ago by the great Lord Bacon : 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, 
as men do of course seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ouffht they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and an ornament thereunto. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 



Mr. Howard: It seems to me that the 
points raised in our president's address are 
of such weight and importance to the welfare 
of the association that they will best be dis- 
cust by the association after having had the 
attention of a special committee, and I move 
that a special committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to consider these rec- 
ommendations, and to report to-morrow at 
the time set apart for the reports of commit- 
tees. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Herr. Carried. 

The president thereupon appointed Messrs. 
George Famell, J. D. Strachan and John 
Collins as such committee. 

The next in order of business was the read- 
ing of letters from absentees. President Beale 
read a letter received by him from Oliver 
Dyer, who was to be the guest of the asso- 
ciation on this occasion, but who was un- 
able to attend on account of illness. Mr. 
Dyer said in part : 

I ho|>e you and all the boys will have a satisfactory 
time at St. Louis. I very much wish I could be with 
you, but that is impossible. I grow weaker day by 
day. Please remember me kindly to all who inquire 
for me. 

The secretary then read letters and tele- 
grams from the following absent members 
and friends : Morris E. Jones, Kansas City ; 
Douglas A. Brown, Cincinnati; W. W. Os- 
goodby, Rochester, N. Y. ; Arthur Head, 
Towanda, Pa, ; William D. Bridge, New 
York City; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York 
City; George Angus, Toronto, Can. ; E. N. 
Miner, New York City; Thomas MacTag- 
gart, Philadelphia; C. L. Morrison, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ; W. N. Tiffany, Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; N. S. Dunlop, Montreal, Can. ; Alex- 
ander Downey, Toronto, Can. ; Rudolf 
Tombo, New York City; H. D. Goodwin, 
Milwaukee; Rudolf Weinmeister, Leipzic, 
Germany. 

President Beale: We are fortunate in 
having in our association a number of gifted 
poets, by whom we shall be favored during 
this convention ; and there is to be no invid- 
ious comparison between them simply be- 
cause one of them is put first. We have 
great pleasure in calling for a poem by Mr. 
John Collins, of Dayton, Ohio. 

[Mr. Collins* poem will be printed in a 
later issue of the Magazine.] 

President Beale*. I am sure that I voice 
the gratification of those present in hearing 
the epic from Ohio. We will now pass from 
poetry to science and listen to a paper enti- 
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tied ''The Physiology and Psychology of 
Speed Writing/* by George Faraell, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

[Mr. FameH's paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of the Magazine.] 

President Beale: When Mr. Famell so 
touchingly told us of his life full of surprises, 
he omitted to say that his life was full of giv- 
ing surprises to other people. His paper has 
been a great surprise to all of us in the depth 
of thought, and in the extent of investigation 
which brought it forth. I shall be glad to 
hear any remarks or discussion relative to the 
subjects which he has so fully treated in his 
paper. 

We shall be glad to hear from any one 
who wishes to discuss Mr. FamelFs paper. 

Mr. Haskel: Mr. Famell has rendered a 
most genuine service to the shorthand profes- 
sion. He has presented to different associa- 
tions a number of papers, but I think he 
never presented one that showed any more 
depth of research and had in it anything of 
more real value to the profession than the pa- 
per he has presented now. I am not sure 
but that this paper marks an era in the his- 
tory of shorthand writing; at any rate it 
shows a rising inclination on the part of the 
shorthand profession recognizing its limita- 
tions, and to tell the simple truth about short- 
hand ; to have the fact recognized by mem- 
bers of this association and by shorthand 
writers in general that there is a limitation to 
shorthand writing, is of the utmost service to 
us as well as to those with whom we are 
brought into contact in writing shorthand. 
It has been the habit of many shorthand 
writers to claim everything, to deny any lim- 
itations, to say we can write as fast as any- 
body can talk, we can report everybody, and 
the public has oftentimes assumed that a 
shorthand writer under all circumstances is 
going to get all kinds of speech, at all rates 
of speed. If it could be plainly understood, 
as Mr. Farnell sets it forth, by people who 
employ us, that there is a limitation, and of 
necessity so, it would lead to a better under- 
standing all around I am sure it would put 
things on a much better footing. I am very 
glad indeed to have heard this paper. 

Mr. Schofield : I feel that as one who has 
known Brother Famell for the last twenty- 
five years, I must congratulate him on the 
ability and the research of this paper, and 
while I cannot agree with him on everything 
and I think there is some theory stated in 



his essay as well as truth, yet on the whole I 
believe it will prove one of the most interest- 
ing papers we have to add to our literature. 

I recall that twenty years ago in Provi- 
dence, R. I., (at that time I had been an 
active shorthand writer for fifteen years,) 
Brother Farnell and I were antagonistic be- 
cause he represented a different school of 
shorthand, I representing the Benn Pitman 
system and he the Isaac Pitman. I delivered 
what I called an address on shorthand to the 
Rhode Island Shorthand Writers* Associa- 
tion, and of course I showed the admirable 
benefits of the Benn Pitman system, which, 
of course, I considered the only one, and Mr. 
Famell took the other side. We used to 
have some very warm discussions. Of course, 
I presume that in the last twenty years Mr. 
Farnell has grown broader, and agrees with 
me now. [Laughter. ] I congratulate Brother 
Famell on his excellent paper, and I trust 
that it will be carried home. There is one 
fact I want to emphasize. He said a man 
may be able to read the reporting style of 
shorthand and yet not be able to write one 
thing correctly. That I know to be true. 
I taught shorthand to Mr. James Cook, cashier 
of the First National Bank of Westcott. Mr. 
Cook could read anything in about three 
months and he deciphered anything I wrote 
him, even matter written in the reporting 
style, and yet he could not write a sentence 
correctly to save his life. Of course it is a 
peculiar state of affairs, but it is true. 

President Beale : We have with us a gen- 
tleman who has been for many years inter- 
ested in shorthand, and I think has formu- 
lated a number of theories in regard to the 
quickest and best ways to obtain speed in 
shorthand. I think he has contributed many 
interesting articles to shorthand literature, 
and we shall be glad to hear from Mr. John 
R. Gregg. 

Mr. Gregg: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : — This is wholly unexpected. 
I take pleasure in being at this meeting, but 
I am here to leam and not to expound my 
theories. I hold that in shorthand, speed de- 
pends largely upon the mental conditions. I 
think that the mind dominates the hand, and 
that so much does not depend upon the ex- 
act characters that are written, in a sense, as 
upon the simplicity of the thought. The 
simpler you have the thought, with the 
proper development of the hand, the greater 
the speed will be. That theory is bome out 
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largely by the contributions to shorthand lit- 
erature of our most distinguisht reporters, 
congressional and otherwise. I remember 
that I read with great interest years ago in 
Browne" s Phonographic Monthly ^ the discus- 
sion then taking place in regard to the dif- 
ference between the Graham and Munson 
systems. I think those discussions took 
place thirty years ago. Such men as Theo- 
dore Shuey, Mr. Irland and Mr. Underbill, 
and a great many other distinguisht reporters 
known to many of you, contributed able ar- 
ticles on that subject. The line of thought 
was generally in this direction — that when the 
mind was prest in the stress of rapid writ- 
ing, the reporter selected simpler forms, and 
I think that is true of shorthand generally. 
I don't think I have anything of value to 
add. I am glad to be here. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hutchings : On behalf of the Missouri 
Shorthand Reporters' Association I would 
state that we have provided a little entertain- 
ment for this evening. We are to take a 
ride on the lagoon and see the illuminations, 
and would invite all those desiring to go to 
be at the main boat-landing at 7.30. 

President Beale : We accept with thanks 
that invitation and I would ask all those who 
wish to go to rise. The acceptance is unan- 
imous. 

Mr. Hill: I move that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. Frank P. Walsh for the 
able, interesting address which he gave us 
this morning in welcoming us to this expo- 
sition, this city, and this state. I do this, 
though it may not be the custom, because he 
embodied in that address of welcome re- 
marks and suggestions of rare value relative 
to the professional practise of shorthand writ- 
ing, and the address was so markt in that 
particular that I think we owe to him a vote of 
thanks for it. Seconded by Miss Hoover. 
Motion carried unanimously. 

It was moved and seconded that the con- 
vention adjourn until ten o'clock, Wednes- 
day, August 17. 



TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Distance Traveled by a Typewriter's 
Fingers. — In order to determine the distance 
traveled by one's fingers on a typewriter in a 
day, a stenographer in the government ser- 
vice workt the following problem : Measuring 
the distance of depression of a key and the 
distance to the next key above it, gives a dis- 



tance of two inches traverst; every time 
the carriage travels across the machine sev- 
enty-two keys are struck, including spaces, 
making a distance covered of 144 inches ; 
writing at the rate of eighty words per min- 
ute, allowing ten words to a line, the carriage 
covers the seventy-two spaces in one- eighth 
of a minute ; thus the fingers will cover eight 
times 144 inches in a minute, which will be 
1,152 inches, multiplied by 60 minutes, 
gives 69,120 inches traveled in an hour. A 
stenographer's day in the government service 
consists of seven hours, allowing one hour 
for the adjustment of papers, etc.; we then 
multiply the inches traveled in one hour by 
6, which makes 414,720 inches, or six miles 
and 2,880 feet. An expert stenographer 
writing 100 words a minute would cover 7^ 
m\\G&,— Raleigh (iV. C.) Times, 

Pneumatic Typewriter Attachment. — 
How to increase the speed of the typewriter 
has been a problem which has claimed the 
attention of many inventors, and appliance 
after appliance has been added to the original 
machine, until it has been made to perform 
almost all its movements automatically, with- 
out being closely watcht by the operator. 
For the line-spacing and carriage-return mo- 
tion it has heretofore been customary to 
place a single lever within convenient dis- 
tance from the keyboard, so that by one or 
two motions of the hand both these actions 
could be carried out. Now, however, a 
western inventor wants to make the feet do 
this part of the work, and to this end intro- 
duces a pneumatic apparatus located beneath 
the machine and in connection with the car- 
riage. The idea is to keep a sufficient quan- 
tity of air under pressure in the storage 
reservoir to operate the carriage by means of 
a piston and cylinder. The air-valve is 
thrown open by a movement of the foot to 
drive the piston through the cylinder and 
pull the carriage back when it has reach t 
the end of the line, at the same time spacing 
it up into position for writing the next line. 

Douglas S. Dufur, of The Dalles, Oregon, 
is the inventor. — Sacramento (^Cal.) Bee. 



OBITUARY. 

P. P. Hamilton, for many years the offi- 
cial stenographer in the courts of Hamilton, 
Ontario, died at his home, in that city, Au- 
gust 14. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style] 

Business Letters. 

RAILROAD — COAL AND COKE TRANSPORTATION. 
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Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware.— 
Concluded. 
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[In the Reporting Style. See page 394.] 

Speech of James A. Bayard, of Delaware. — 
Concluded. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to contend, that 
there' is a practical restraint upon a political body, who 
are* answerable to none but themselves for the violation 
of the' restraint, and who can derive, from the very act 
of* violation, undeniable justification of their conduct. 

If, Mr. Chairman, you' mean to have a constitution, 
you must discover a power* to which the acknowledged 
right is attacht of pronouncing the' invalidity of the 
acts of the legislature which contravened the* instnunent. 

Does the power reside in the states ? Has the' legis- 
lature of a state a right to declare an act" of congress 
void ? This would be erring upon the opposite'* ex- 
treme. It would be placing the general government at 
the" feet of the state governments. It would be allow- 
ing one" member of the union to control all the rest. 
It'^ would inevitably lead to civil dissension and a dis- 
solution of the general government. Will it be 
pretended, that the state'* courts have the exclusive 
right of deciding upon the validity" of our laws? 

I admit they have the right to'* declare an act of 
congress void. But this right they" enjoy in practise, 
and it ever essentially must exist, subject** to the 
revision and control of the courts of the*' United States. 
If the state courts definitively possest the right** of 
declaring the invalidity of the laws of this government,*' 
it would bring us in subjection to the states. The** 
judges of those courts, being bound by the laws o(^ the 
state, if a state declared an act of congress** unconstitu- 
tional, the law of the state would oblige its courts*' to 
determine the law invalid. This principle would 
also destroy** the uniformity of obhgation upon all the 



states, which should** attend every law of this govern- 
ment. If a law were'^ declared void in one state, it 
would exempt the citizens" of that state from its opera- 
tion, whilst obedience was yielded** to it in the other 
states. I go further, and" say, if the states or state 
courts had a final'* power of annulling the acts of this 
government, its miserable" and precarious existence 
would not be worth the trouble of* a moment to pwe- 
serve. 

It would endure but a short" time as a subject of 
derision, and wasting into an" empty shadow, would 
quickly vanish from our sight. Let me" now a^ if the 
power to decide upon the validity*** of our laws resides 
with the people. Gentlemen cannot deny^' this right 
to the people. I admit they possess it.^ But if, at the 
same tune, it does not belong*' to the courts of the 
United States, where does it** lead the people? It 
leads them to the gallows. Let*' us suppose that 
congress, forgetful of the limits of their** authority, pass 
an unconstitutional law. They lay a direct tax*' upon 
one state, and impose none upon the others. The** 
people of the state taxt contest the validity of the** 
law. They forcibly resist its execution. They are 
brought by'® the executive authority before the courts 
upon the charges of treason." The law is unconstitu- 
tional ; the people have done right ; but** the court are 
bound by the law, and obliged to" pronounce upon 
them the sentence which it inflicts. Deny to** the 
courts of the United States the power of judging** upon 
the constitutionality of our laws, and it is vain'* to talk 
of its existing elsewhere. The infractors of the" laws 
are brought before these courts, and if the courts'* arc 
implicitly bound, the invalidity of the laws can be" no 
defense. There is, however, Mr. Chairman, still a 
stronger*® ground of argument upon this subject I 
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shall select one" or two cases to illustrate it. Congress 
are prohibited from^ passing a bill of attainder ; it is 
also declared in*^ the constitution, that ** no attainder of 
treason shall work corruption** of blood or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the** party attainted.'* Let 
us suppose that congress pass a bill** of attainder, or 
they enact, that any one attainted of*' treason shall 
forfeit to the use of the United Sutes,** all the estate 
which he held in any lands or*' tenements. 

The party attainted is seized and brought before a'® 
federal court, and an award of execution past against 
him." He o]>ens the constitution, and points to this line, 
•• No'* bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be" 
past." The attorney for the United Sutes reads the 
bill'* of attainder. 

The court are bound to decide ; but they" have only 
the alternative of pronouncing the law or the'* constitu- 
tion invalid. It is left to them only to say," that the 
law vacates the constitution, or the constitution avoids'* 
the law. So, in the other case stated the heir," after 
the death of his ancestor, brings his ejectment in*® one 
of the courts of the United States to recover** his 
inheritance. The law by which it is confiscated is*' 
shown. The constitution gave no power to pass such 
a*' law. On the contrary, it expressly denied it to the** 
government. The title of the heir is rested on the*' 
constitution, the title of the government on the law. 
The** effect of one destroys the effect of the other ; the*' 
court must determine which is effectual. 

There are many other** cases, Mr. Chairman, of a 
similar nature to which I** might allude. There is the 
case of the privilege of® habeas corpus^ which cannot 
be suspended but in times of rebellion or of invasion. 
Suppose a law prohibiting the issuing** of the writ at a 
moment of profound peace. If,'* in such case, the writ 
were demanded of a court,'* could they say, ** It is true 
the legislature were restrained" from passing the law 
suspending the privilege of this writ,** at such a time as 
that which now exists ; but" their mighty power has 
broken the bonds of the constitution, ** and fettered the 
authority of the court?'* I am not," sir, disposed to 
vaunt ; but, standing on this ground, I"® throw the 
gauntlet to any champion upon the other side. "' I call 
upon them to maintain, that in a collision'®* between a 
law and the constitution, the judges are bound'®* to 
support the law and annul the constitution. Can the'®* 
gentlemen relieve themselves from this dilemma ? Will 
they say, though*®' a judge has no power to pronounce 
a law void,*®* he has a power to declare the constitution 
invalid ? 

The*®' doctrine for which I am contending is not only 
clearly'®* inferable from the plain language of the con- 
stitution, but by*®* law has been expressly declared and 
establisht in practise since'*® the existence of the 
government. 

The second section of the**' third article of the con- 
stitution expressly extends the judicial power*** to all 
cases arising under the constitution, the laws, etc.*** 
The provision in the second clause of the sixth article"* 
leaves nothing to doubt — **this constitution and the 
laws of" the United States, which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof,*** etc., shall be the supreme law of 
the land." The'" constitution is absolutely the 
supreme law. Not so the acts*** of the legislature. 
Such only are the law of the"' land as are made in pur- 
suance of the constitution. 

I'*® beg the indulgence of the committee one moment, 
while I**' read the following provision from the twenty- 
fifth section of*** the judicial act of the year 1789.'** 
** A final judgment or decree in any suit in the*** high- 
est court of law or equity of a state, in*** which a 



decision in the suit could be had, where*** is drawn in 
question the validity of a treaty or**' statute of, or an 
authority exercised under, the United States,*** and the 
decision is against their vahdity, etc., may be*** re- 
examined and reverst or affirmed in the supreme 
court of**® the United States upon a writ of error." 
Thus, as*** early as the year 1789, among the*** first 
acts of the government, the legislature explicitly recog- 
nized the*** right of a state court to declare a treaty a*** 
statute, and an authority exercised under the United 
States, void,*** subject to the revision of the supreme 
court of the*** United States ; and it has expressly given 
the final power'*' to the supreme court to affirm a judg- 
ment which is*** against the validity, either of a treaty, 
statute, or an**' authority of the government. 

I humbly trust, Mr. Chairman, that**® I have given 
abundant proofs, from the nature of our*** government, 
from the language of the constitution, and from legisla- 
tive*** acknowledgment, that the judges of our courts 
have the power*** to judge and determine upon the con- 
stitutionality of our laws. *** 

Let me now suppose, that, in our frame of govern- 
ment,*** the judges are a check upon the legislature ; 
that the*** constitution is deposited in their keeping. 
Will you say afterwards,**' that their existence depends 
upon the legislature ? that the body*** whom they are 
to check has the power to destroy**' them ? Will you 
say that the constitution may be taken'*® out of their 
hands, by a power the most to*** be distrusted, because 
the only power which could violate it*** with impunity ? 
Can anything be more absurd than to*** admit that the 
judges are a check upon the legislature,*** and yet to 
contend that they exist at the will*** of the legislature ? 
A checlc must necessarily imply a power*** commensur- 
ate to its end. The political body, designed to check**' 
another, must be independent of it, otherwise there can 
be*** no check. What check can there be when the 
power'*' designed to be checkt can annihilate the body 
which is'*® to restrain it ? 

I go further, Mr. Chairman, and take**' a stronger 
ground. I say, in the nature of things,'** the depend- 
ence of the judges upon the legislature, and their*** 
right to declare the acts of the legislature void, are'** 
repugnant, and cannot exist together. The doctrine, 
sir, supposes two'** rights — first, the right of the legis- 
lature to destroy the'** office of the judge, and the right 
of the judge**' to vacate the act of the legislature. You 
have a'** right to abolish, by a law, the offices of the'** 
judges of the circuit courts : they have a right to"® de- 
clare the law void. It imavoidably follows in the exer- 
cise*" of these rights, either that you destroy their 
rights or*'* that they destroy yours. This doctrine is 
not a harmless*'* absurdity ; it is a most dangerous 
heresy. It is a"* doctrine which cannot be practist 
without producing, not discord only,"* but bloodshed. 
If 3rou pass the bill upon your table,*'* the judges have 
a constitutional right to declare it void.'" I hope they 
vrill have courage to exercise that right ;"* and if, sir, 
I am called upon to take my*" side, standing acquitted, 
in my conscience and before my God,**® of all motives 
but the support of the constitution of**' my country, I 
shall not tremble at the consequences. 

The*** constitution may have its enemies, but I know 
that it*** has also its friends. I beg gentlemen to 
pause before*** they take this rash step. There are 
many, very many,*** who believe, if you strike this 
blow, you inflict a*** mortal wound on the constitution. 
There are many now willing**' to spill their blood to 
defend that constitution. Are gentlemen*** disposed to 
risk the consequences ? Sir, I mean no threats ;'*' I 
have no expectation of appalling the stout hearts of® 
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my adversaries; but if gentlemen are regardless of 
themselves, let*'* them consider their v ives and chil- 
dren, their neighbors and their*** friends. Will they 
risk civil dissension, will they hazard the*'^ welfare, 
will they jeopardize the peace of the country to*** save 
a paltry sum of money, less than thirty thousand*** 
dollars ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the friends of*** 
this measure are not apprized of the nature of its**' op- 
eration, nor sensible of the mischevious consequences 
which are likely**' to attend it. Sir, the morals of 
your i>eople, the*** peace of the country, the stability of 
the government, rest*** upon the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary. It**** is not of half the 
importance in England that the*** judges should be in- 
dependent of I he crown, as it is*°^ with us that they 
should be independent of the legislature.**** Am I 
askt. Would you re der the judges superior to**** the 
legislature? 1 answer, No, but coordinate. Wou.d 
you render** them indei>endent of the legislature ? I 
answer, Yes, independent of***' every power on earth, 
while they behave themselves well. The**** essential 
interests, the permanent \/elfare of society, require this 
independence ;**** not, sir, on account of the judge ; 
that is a**® small consideration ; but on account of those 
between whom he*** is to decide. You calculate on the 
weaknesses of human*** nature, and you suffer the 
judge to be dependent on*** no one, lest he should be 
partial to those on*** whom he depends. Justice docs 
not exist where partiality prevails.**' A dependent 
judge cannot be impartial. Indei>endence is, there- 
fore, essential*** to the purity of your judicial tribunals. 

Let it be**' remembered, that no power is so sensibly 
felt by society**' as that of the judiciary. The life and 
property oP** every man is liable to be in the hands of*** 
the judges. Is it not our great interest to place*** our 
judges upon such high ground that no fear can*** in- 
timidate, no hope seduce them ? The present measure 
humbles them*** in the dust ; it prostrates them at the 
feel of*** faction ; it renders them the tools of every 
dominant party. *** It is this effect which I deprecate ; 
it is thi- *** consequence which I de.ply deplore. What 
does reason, what does**' argument avail, when party 
spirit presides ? Subject your bench to**' the influence 
of this spirit, and justice bids a final*** adieu to your 
tribunals. We are askt, sir, if the*** judges are to be 
independent of the people. The question*** presents a 
false Und delusive view. We are all the*** people. 
We are, and as long as we enjoy our*** freedom, we 
shall be divided into parties. The true question*** is, 
Shall the judiciary be permanent, or fluctuate with the*** 
tide of public opinion ? I beg, I implore, gentlemen, 
to*** consider the magnitude and value of the principle 
which they**' are about to annihilate. If your judges 
are independent of*** political changes, they may have 
have their preferences, but they will*** not enter into 
the spirit of party. But let their**** existence depend 
upon the support of the power of a*** certain set of 
men, and they cannot be impartial. Justice*** will be 
trodden under foot. Your courts will lose all*** public 
confidence and respect. 

The judges will be supported by*** their partisans, 
who, in their turn, will expect impunity for*** the 
wrongs and violence they commit. The spirit of party*** 
will be inflamed to madness ; and the moment is not**' 
far off, when this fair country is to be desolated*** by 
a civil war. 

Do not say that you render*** the judges dependent 



only on the people. You make them**** dependent on 
your president. This is his measure. The same*** 
tide of public opinion which changes a president, will 
change*** the majorities in the branches of the legisla- 
ture. The legislature*** will be the instrument of his 
ambition, and he will*** have the courts as the instru- 
ment of his vengeance. He*** uses the legislature to 
remove the judges, that he may*** appoint creatures of 
his own. In effect, the jwwers of**' the government 
will be concentrated in the hands of one*** man, who 
will dare to act with more boldness, because*** he will 
be sheltered from responsibility. The independence 
of the**** judiciary was the felicity of our constitution. 
It was this*** principle which was to curb the fury of 
party on*** sudden changes. The first moments of 
power, gained by a*** struggle are the most vindictive 
and intemperate. Raised above the*** storm, it was the 
judiciary which was to control the*** fiery zeal, and to 
quell the fierce passions of*** a victorious faction. 

We are standing on the brink of that**' revolutionary 
torrent which deluged in blood one of the fairest*** 
countries of Europe. 

France had her national assembly, more numerous*** 
and equally popular with our own. She had her trib- 
unals*'** of justice, and her juries. But the legislature 
and her*'* courts were but the instruments of her de- 
struction. Acts of*'* proscription and sentences of 
banishment and death were past in*'* the cabinet of 
a tyrant. Prostrate your judges at the*'* feet of party, 
and you break down the mounds which*'* defend you 
from this torrent. I am done. I should*'* have 
thankt my God for greater power to resist a*" measure 
so destructive to the peace and happiness of the*" 
country. My feeble efforts can avail nothing. But it 
was*'* my duty to make them. Tlie meditated blow is 
mortal,*** and from the moment it is struck, we may 
bid*** a final adieu to the constitution. 

— 2816 words. 



PERSONAL. 



Helen M. Holland, of Vincennes, Indi- 
ana, for several years official stenographer of 
the Knox circuit court, was married, August 
19, to Frank G. Reiter, deputy clerk of 
Knox county. 

Bulletins received from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States department 
of agriculture, bear the name of J. K Rock- 
well, the well-known shorthand bibliographer, 
as editor. 

At the recent commencement exercises of 
Yale College, the honorary degree of master 
of arts was conferred on William Dameron 
Guthrie, of New York City. Mr. Guthrie is 
a young man, a lawyer of more than national 
reputation, and a phonographer of excellent 
skill. A somewhat complete biographic 
sketch of him, with portrait, was printed in 
the PHONOCiKAPHic MAGAZINE for Octobcr 15, 
i^95> page 308- 
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PR0CEBDIN08 OP SOCIETIES. 

ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM.— /r<»»i the Herald^ September 11. 
— At the first annual meeting of the Birmingham Ste- 
nographers' Club, held at Wheeler* s Business College 
last night, the following officers were elected to serve 
the coming year : Miss Lola Taylor, president ; Mrs. 
Mary Carter, vice-president ; Miss Carolyn E. Turren- 
tine was re-elected secretary, but resigned to accept the 
office of press editor, and Miss Mary Sanford was elected 
to fill the vacancy. Miss Blanche Duff succeeded her- 
self as treasurer. The following committees were 
elected : Executive committee, Mrs. Goulding, Professor 
Wheeler, and Miss Turrentine ; entertainment and 
house committee, Professor Bruce, Mrs. Patrick, and 
Miss Manning. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— /r^w the SenHnely September 
io, — The Stenographers' Union held a social session in 
the Century Qub rooms of the Denison last night. 
The attendance was good. Their organization is con- 
stantly increasing in membership. 

According to the charter of the union it is strictly for 
typewriters and stenographers. The question of chang- 
ing the charter so as to admit bpokkeepers is now being 
considered. If this action is taken the employees of the 
United Mine Workers doubtless will be forced to join. 
Many have held out up to this time, contending that 
they were not stenographers and were not qaalincd to 
join the union. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.— />-<»»i the Herald, August ^^.— 
The Stenographic Qub, at a meeting and election of 
officers held last night at its headquarters in Beethoven 
Hall, on North Howard street, adopted several changes 
in the policy and management of the club. It was de- 
cided to form a special dictation class, under the direction 
of two experienced dictaters, in addition to the classes 
already establisht for the benefit of stenographers 
desirous of taking the civil service examination to be 
held in this city in the early part of October. These 
classes are open to all stenographers, both male and fe- 
male, who feel the need of practise and coaching. 

The Stenographic Club is a reorganization of the old 
Shorthand Association. Its purpose is to put stenogra- 
phers in close touch with one another, to create friendly 
and helpful discussions and to afford practise to those in 
need of it. The club has its social features also, and is 
at present planning an all-day outing at one of the local 
shores. It is also operating an employment bureau, in 
charge of the secretary, Miss Lillian B. Hoffman, of 848 
West Fayette street, and wishes to put its service before 



business men in need of competent stenographic help. 
The officers elected at last night's meeting are as 
follows : 

President — Mr. Ira E. Moessinger. 

Vice-president — Miss A. Mae Gilbert. 

Secretary — Miss Lillian B. Hoffman. 

Assistant Secretary — Mr. Jerome P. Fleishman. 

Treasurer — Miss Elizabeth E. Rullman. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS. — From the HertUd, August 28. — A regu- 
lar meeting of the Dallas Stenographers' Association 
was held at Maccabees' hall last night, when it was 
decided to hold meetings regularly hereafter on the 
second and fourth Saturdays of each month. It was 
decided to prepare a program for the meeting on the 
fourth Saturday in September, when a special entertain- 
ment will be held. 

The officers of the association are : T. C. Eads, 
president ; Miss Flora Diechman, secretary. It is an- 
nounced that there are at the present time about sixty 
local members. At last night's meeting only business 
of a routine character was considered. 

An employment conunittee composed of three mem- 
bers waa appointed. This committee will assist ste- 
nographers to secure employment. 



LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO.— /^r<»iw jy Pacifir /Reporter, i6g, 
— ^The supreme court of California says, in the homi- 
cide case of People vs. Buckley, that, in the statute 
providing that the reporter shall, within ten dajrs after 
the close of a preliminary examination, if the defendant 
be held to answer to the charge, transcribe into long- 
hand his shorthand notes, and certify and file the same 
with the county clerk, the specification as to time, it is 
settled, is directory merely, and that, if the filing be 
within a reasonable time, it is sufficient. In this case, 
the preliminary examination was apparently held during 
the latter part of October ; the certificate of the re- 
porter at the end of the transcript was dated December 
16 ; and the transcript was filed before the trial, which 
commenced in January. The court states that it is not 
prepared to say the time was unreasonable. 

Again, the court sajrs that under the provisions of 
section 869 of the Penal Code, the transcript in long- 
hand of the shorthand notes of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings, made and certified by the shorthand reporter 
appointed by the magistrate to take down the same, 
and who did take down the same, filed with the county 
clerk, is placed upon the footing of a deposition. The 
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same section provides that such transcript, " when writ- 
ten out in longhand writing and certified as being a cor- 
rect statement of such testimony and proceedings in the 
case, shall be prima facie a correct statement of such 
testimony and proceedings.'' It may be assumed, as 
contended, that this authentication of the deposition by 
the certificate of the reporter is the sole and exclusive 
method provided by the statute of proving it; that 
where there is no certificate, or only one that is materi- 
ally defective, there is no such deposition as is contem- 
plated by the statute ; and that in the absence of such 
a deposition the testimony of the absent witness cannot 
be given to the jury. However, even where the record 
entirely fails to show affirmatively that the reporter 
properly certified the transcript of his shorthand notes, 
but does not show that there was no such certificate, it 
will be presumed in this court, in support of the ruling 
of the court below, in the absence of specific objection 
on the ground of want of a proper certificate, that the 
transcript was properly certined by the reporter. As- 
suming that the transcript offered was certified by the 
reporter as being a correct statement of the testimony 
and proceedings, it was, under the statute, prima facie 
a correct statement of such testimony and proceedings, 
constituting the depositions of the various witnesses 
whose testimony was shown therein. 

Further, the court says that, while the statute re- 
quires the reporter to "transcribe into longhand writ- 
ing his notes," this does not mean that the reporter 
must, with his own hand, do the actual writing or type- 
writing. Such a construction would be unreasonable, 
and the practise thereby compelled would be not only 
most burdensome, and, in many cases, impracticable, 
but also no more conducive to accuracy than the prac- 
tise of dictating to another. The statute undoubtedly 
contemplates that the work of reproducing in longhand 
the shorthand notes shall be done under the personal 
direction and supervision of the reporter who wrote the 
notes. There can, however, be no doubt where such 
a reporter personally dictates from his notes to an assist- 
ant, who, under his dictation and in his presence, 
makes the longhand transcript, that the reporter is him- 
self transcribing his shorthand notes, within the mean- 
ing and requirements of the statute. He participates 
in every part of the work, and the fact that he has the 
assistance of others therein does not make it any the 
less his transcription. 

Nor is the court able to appreciate the force of the 
argument that the facts stated in the certificate were 
shown to be false by evidence that the reporter, before 
making the same, did not personally compare the trans- 
cription with his notes, and the prima facie effect of the 
certificate was thus destroyed. It says that the certifi- 
cate of the reporter provided for by the law is one stat- 
ing that the transcript is **a correct statement of such 
testimony and proceedings in the case.*' This is the 
essential fact to be stated in the certificate, and the fail- 
ure of the reporter to make a comparison with his notes 
of the longhand work, done at his dictation, does not 
show that the statement of the testimony and proceed- 
ings contained in the transcript is incorrect. The stat- 
ute, of course, contemplates that the reporter shall sat- 
isfy himself that it is a correct statement before he 
makes his certificate, [but concerns not ?] itself with 
the method by which he shall so satisfy himself. It 
simply provides that, when he has certified it as being 
a correct statement of the testimony and proceedings, 
it is prima facie a correct statement, and the effect of 
the certificate can be overcome only by evidence tend- 
ing to show that it is an incorrect statement ; or, at least, 
by evidence affording fair grounds for the conclusion 



that it is incorrect. The court adds that it is speaking, 
of course, of a transcript certified by the reporter who 
in fact officiated as the reporter at the preliminary ex- 
amination, and not of the possible case suggested of a 
certificate made by one who was not present at the pre- 
liminary examination; for, if the certificate be not 
made by the person designated by the law, it is neces- 
sarily worthless. The legislature has seen fit to give 
this effect to the certificate of the regularly-appointed 
and officiating reporter. 

If any suspicion that the certificate might be in any 
way incorrect was raised by the exposure that there 
had been no comparison, the evidence of the reporter 
that he had accurately dictated to his typewriter, and 
the evidence of his assistant that she fully and literally 
put into longhand his dictation, was competent, for the 
purpose of showing that the work of transcription was 
accurately done, and that the transcript was what the 
certificate represented it to be, a correct statement of 
the testimony and proceedings. For these purposes, 
such testimony was in no sense hearsay testimony. 

The statute requires that the original shorthand notes 
of the reporter shall be filed with the county clerk, and 
presumably they were so filed in this case, and, if the 
defendant had desired to show that the transcript was 
incorrect, he could have availed himself of these notes 
for that purpose. If it had been shown that the tran- 
script was not a correct statement of the testimony and 
proceedings, it might not have been available for use 
on the trial. 

CANADA. 

ST. JOHN, N. \i.—From the Globe, September q. 
— ^The announcement from Fredericton that Miss Isabel 
Mowatt had resigned her position as a court reporter 
gave a wrong impression. After the death of Mr. \V. 
H. Fry, Miss Mowatt resigned her position as court 
stenographer and was immediately appointed an official 
stenographer in succession to Mr. Fry. 

ILLINOIS. 

PEORIA.— AV^w the Star, August ^7.— Nathan 
Weiss, stenographer fo» the county court, yesterday 
afternoon tendered his resignation and in the future will 
give his entire services to the county as assistant state* 5. 
attorney. Weiss is an ambitious young attorney and in 
him and McNeamer, State's Attorney Tefft has two 
able assistants who can be relied upon to maintain the 
enviable record for convictions that has been attainc<l 
by the administration. 

INDIANA. 

VINCENNES.— /rtfw the Democrat, September i. 
— Ben Bultman has been appointed by Judge Orlando 
H. Cobb as court stenographer to succeed Mrs. Frank 
G. Reiter, nee Miss Helen Holland. Mr. Hultman will 
not take his position immediately on account of needing 
time to further qualify himself. 

NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. — From the Commercial, September 2. 
— l^onard Van Benthuysen, an attoniey at 710 Mutual 
Life building, has been named by Judge Hanmiond of 
municipal court to succeed Frederick Denny as stenog- 
rapher in Judge Hammond's court and as private sec- 
retary to that judge. Mr. Van lienlhuyscn served for 
some lime as stenographer in the office of the corpora- 
tion counsel. His salary in his new position is Sioo a 
month. He also gets fees. 

Mr. Denny resigned to open a stenographic office at 
79 White building. 
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OHIO. 

HELLEFONTAIXE.— /7-owM^ Index, Au/pist 22. 
— Judge Duncan Dow Monday appointed Miss Eva 
Kyers, of ^he Hamilton Brothers' law office, as court 
stenographer for a period of three years beginning 
Septembler i. The annual salary will be $600. The 
apypointment is made under a law pMist by the legislature 
a few months ago. The appointment is a wise one and 
one that will meet with the approbation of the bar of 
the county. 



EDITORIAL. 

A PROPOSED NEW RULE FOR THE SHUN-HOOK. 

ON another page of this number of the 
Magazine will be found an interesting 
suggestion by Frederick Ilsen, a certificated 
teacher and an enthusiastic student of pho- 
nography in a broad way. Mr. Ilsen 's sugges- 
tion for the improvement of the presentation 
of the shun-hooV. rules seems to us so far worthy 
of the thoughtful consideration of teachers and 
writers of phonography that we have requested 
him to embody it in the article referred to, 
and we now request phonographers generally, 
and teachers in particular, to give it a test and 
to report their conclusions to us, say, after a 
month of use, study and reflection. Due 
weight will be given to these reports in 
determining whether or not to incorporate 
Mr. Ilsen's formulation of the rule into the 
publications of the Phonographic Institute. 

At this time of day it seems hardly pos- 
sible that any far-reaching improvement of 
phonography remains to be made. Some- 
thing may still be done, however, in the way 
of simplifying the statement of rules, and we 
should welcome all proposals looking in this 
direction. 

THE latest shorthand FRAUD. 

THE way of the unsophisticated in short- 
hand matters is hard. Never has there 
been a time when the most dazzling promises 
have not been made them by persons bent on 
fostering some new, miracle-working system. 
The latest fraud of this kind is a school in 
one of the largest cities of the south, which 
loudly advertises its system as being especially 
adapted to court reporting, and says that it 
is "learned by the "average student in from 



seven to twelve weeks with a speed of 150 
to 250 words per minute," and that "grad- 
uates in this S3rstem are able to go into the 
courts and do first-class work the day they 
graduate, and many have gone into the courts 
and taken difficult cases before graduation." 
The unsophisticated do not know that this sort 
of thing is plain lying, and of course rush in 
in herds to learn in eight weeks a profession 
preparation for which by well-educated men 
and women cannot be made in less than two 
years. But if they learn little shorthand, 
they are likely to get their money's worth in 
the development the experience will give to 
their bump of common-sense. Some who 
have been through the mill will be interested 
to learn that just such a "school" has been 
closed up in Chicago by the courts, to which 
appeal was made by students who had 
"graduated" but could not write shorthand 
even a little bit. The graduates of this 
southern institution can indeed "go into the 
courts and do first class work the day they 
graduate" — not as court reporters, but as 
complainants against this monstrous humbug. 

DAVID WOLFE BROWN ON AMANUENSIS SYSTEMS. 

IN commenting on the death of the 
lamented David Wolfe Brown the editor 
of the Pernin Stenographer says in his number 
for August-September : 

Mr. Brown was a man of fine qualities — 
genial, sociable, generous, and liberal-minded 
toward his fellow-craftsmen. He was accus- 
tomed to express interest in and admiration 
for the systems of stenography that have come 
out for public recognition in recent years. In 
discussing the matter of light- line stenog- 
raphy, he declared that it had much to com- 
mend it ; and that, for the work of aman- 
uenses, the light- line systems unquestionably 
had the advantage over others. 

It would be interesting to know what pas- 
sage in the writings of David Wolfe Brown is 
considered susceptible of the interpretation 
given in the foregoing by the editor of the 
Pernin Stenographer. Mr. Brown possest all 
the generous qualities ascribed to him, but he 
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was not without positive convictions on this 
very subject, nor was he in any way hesitant 
in expressing them. That he did not hold 
the belief that one kind of shorthand is good 
for the amanuensis and another for the 
reporter is well known to all who were 
acquainted with him or with his writings. 
The following passage, taken from a paper 
written by Mr. Brown and read at the St. 
Louis convention of the National Shorthand 
Teacher's Association in December, 1901, 
makes it perfectly clear that Mr. Brown held 
an opinion precisely the reverse of that 
imputed to him by the editor of the Pemin 
Stenographer. 

How I pity the pupil who has been be- 
guiled by his teacher into learning a short- 
hand system that has no reporting record and 
no reporting capabilities — a mere amanuensis 
system ; for be it observed, I draw a sharp 
distinction between amanuensis systems and 
reporting S3rstems ! Again and again some 
youth who has been doing satisfactory aman- 
uensis work has come to me and said, '' I am 
tired of taking letters from dictation and do- 
ing other office drudgery ; I would like to fit 
myself for something better ; I would like to 
become, if I can, a reporter." Then I have 
askt him, << What system of shorthand do you 
write ? ' ' And he has named some amanuensis 
system, some system which has never been 
iised successfully for reporting, and which, 
measured by every reasonable test, can never 
enable the most expert penman, with the 
most alert mind, to write anything like 200 
words a minute — a rate which every reporter 
worthy the name should aspire to attain. 
When met with such a reply, I have said sin- 
cerely and sadly to the young stenographer, 
'* If you wish to become a reporter, you must 
drop your present shorthand system ; you 
must begin the study of shorthand anew ; you 
must master a shorthand system which has 
shown itself fit for the most exacting report- 
ing work. ' ' Then the young man has * ' gone 
away sorrowful. ' ' He has thought of all the 
time — years, perhaps — that he has given to 
the practise of this amanuensis system — years 
of practise wasted, so far as preparation for 
reporting is concerned. He has thought of 
the hardship of giving up a desirable office 
position with at least a living salary, in order 
to recommence the study of shorthand at the 
very bottom of the ladder. With this con- 



dition confronting him, he has felt that he 
must forego the coveted prize, and has 
bitterly said (this is not a mere fancy sketch), 
"Why did not my teacher tell me that I 
could never report with this miserable aman- 
uensis system, which in my innocence and 
ignorance I allowed him to foist upon me?*' 

Let me plead with you as teachers not to 
content yourselves with teaching any other 
shorthand S3rstem than one which, when pur- 
sued to the limit of its highest capabilities, 
may enable the student (if otherwise well 
qualified) to do reporting work. You may 
say, " O, we are not undertaking to educate 
reporters. Reporters at any rate are bom, not 
made. Let those who have aspirations in 
that direction choose whatever system they 
may think best for their purpose.** But, my 
esteemed friends, is it not your duty to put 
into the hands of your pupil a shorthand tool 
with which, after sufficient practise, he may, 
should the occasion offer, do work of the high- 
est grade ? Are we asking too much when we 
ask you, as opportunity may offer, to do 
something toward recruiting from time to 
time the ranks of the reporting profession by 
sending out into the world as your graduates 
men and women who, if the divine spark 
should touch their minds and kindle their 
ambition for the highest kind of shorthand 
work, may be a credit to you as teachers, 
a credit to your school, a credit to the short- 
hand system that you teach, and a credit to 
the reporting profession if they should chance 
to enter it ? 

At least be candid with your pupils. Tell 
them at the start, ** No one has reported and 
no one can report with this system which we 
have made the chosen S3rstem of our school. 
We use it because the business of this school 
is to train amanuenses, not reporters." By 
putting that candid statement of the case be- 
fore the student, you give him a fair, honest 
chance to make a wise decision. 

Do you tell me that with the amanuensis 
system you are teaching you can in a few 
months give students the necessary speed for 
amanuensis work, while to attain the same 
speed with a reporting system would require 
two or three times as long ? I meet the issue 
unflinchingly and bluntly. I say, better that 
a pupil should spend six months, nine 
months, — yes, even a year — in attaining a 
speed of 100 words a minute by a reporting 
system than that he should attain 100 words a 
minute in three months by an amanuensis 
system. 
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A self-respecting and ambitious student wilt 
be willing to give the extra time for the sake 
of the possibilitiesthat a properly-constructed, 
well-tried shorthand system will put within 
his grasp — for the sake of allying himself, by 
the wise choice of a shorthand system, with 
those who are doing the best shorthand work 
of the world. If he understands all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he will spit upon your 
poor, makeshift system, which would send 
him out into the world to be forever a steno- 
graphic underling. 

I appeal to you as men and women of con- 
science, ambition, self-respect, to say whether 
such would not be your own decision if you 
were about to commence the study of short- 
hand. Why not treat your pupil as you 
would yourselves wish to be treated? Why 
not let each of your graduates go forth carry- 
ing in his hand a well -tempered broad-ax, 
which later, when it shall have been sharp- 
ened on the whetstone of experience, and 
when the stripling who bears it shall have 
developt the stature and strength of a steno 
graphic manhood, may prove all-sufficient to 
hew down the loftiest tree of the forest ? Or 
would you rather put into his hand a 'Mittle 
hatchet** (shade of George WasKington, for- 
give the allusion ! ) fit only for the hand of a 
boy when he would hack diminutive cherry- 
trees ? (I leave to you the task of determin- 
ing for yourselves — of course good-naturedly, 
broad-mindedly, justly — ^which are the broad- 
ax systems, and which the *Mittle hatchet** 
systems. ) 

Give to us reporters who take pride in our 
profession (a profession not overcrowded 
with competent representatives) an opportu- 
nity to welcome into our ranks as the years go 
on some of your talented pupils. Give to 
them the chance to say, when that day comes, 
*' All thanks to you, my broad-minded, con- 
scientious, far-seeing teacher, who did not 
tempt me to waste my time upon a shorthand 
tool fit only for amanuensis work, and which 
would have fettered me to that work during 
all my shorthand life. * * 

In another place ("Factors of Shorthand 
Speed,*' pp. 10-12) Mr. Brown says: 

While theorists and pretenders are flooding 
the market with *' new and easy** methods, 
many of which are not fit for amanuensis 
work, much less for reporting, the peril of 
mischoice on this point overhangs every 
learner. In rare cases a man of extraordinary 
talents may do excellent reporting by means 



of a poor shorthand system ; but this simply 
shows the power of genius to do its work 
with tools intrinsically imperfect. The or- 
dinary stenographic student cannot afford to 
apply himself to the study of an inferior sys- 
tem, with the probability that his time and 
labor will be wasted. 

It is highly important that the learner 
should select a system which he may content- 
edly write without change for the remainder 
of his life. Many shorthand students take up 
one system after another, thus wasting 
precious time, and necessarily failing to be- 
come rapid writers ; for rapid writing depends 
largely upon well- settled habits. The learner 
should choose a system that he can "tie to.'* 
The safe rule is to select a system which is 
written by a large number of practical re- 
porters, and the text-books of which emanate 
from practical men. In essaying a well-tried 
system, expounded by men who have success- 
fully used it, the learner can scarcely go 
astray. He should be especially on his guard 
against systems invented by mere theorists, 
who have never demonstrated by their own 
practical work the value of their inventions. 

In deciding the merits of rival systems, all 
arguments founded on theoretical considera- 
tions should be discarded. ** By their fruits 
ye shall know them. * * The touchstone to be 
applied to a shorthand system is comprised 
in the questions. Has its author successfully 
reported with it under difficult and exacting 
conditions ? Have any considerable number 
of others ever used it in the same way ? It 
must never be forgotten that the successful 
use of a shorthand system by one man or a 
few men, does not prove its adaptation to 
successful use by the generality of students. 

And a wise aspirant to shorthand skill will 
give no weight to the certificates, however 
numerous, of persons who testify to the mar- 
velously short periods of time within which, 
by the practise of a particular system, they 
have qualified themselves for amanuensis 
work. A system brief enough for taking 
ordinary office dictation may be far too cum- 
brous for anything like rapid reporting. I 
have met some unfortunate stenographers who, 
having entered upon the practise of an 
amanuensis system in office work, have found 
themselves afterward in this sad plight : with 
an ambition to become reporters, they must 
either regretfully renounce that ambition, or 
they must for a considerable time give up 
their daily source of income, while they 
laboriously forget an amanuensis system, and, 
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beginning shorthand afresh, learn a system 
adequate for keeping pace with rapid public 
speaking. For a person who hopes ever to 
become a reporter, it is the poorest kind of 
economy to spend time upon any amanuensis 
system, however glittering its promises of 
speedily giving amanuensis skill. 

And still again (in the circular announce- 
ment of his summer school for reporters) Mr. 
Brown says : 

The ** system " written by myself is sub- 
stantially that known as the ** Benn Pitman," 
which during years of professional practise, 
I have found admirably adapted to reporting 
uses. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

"teacher says so." 

Hetton-le-Hole, Eng., ) 
September /, 1^04. j 

[In the writers' spelling.] 

"Az the old cock croz the yung wun 
lernz. ' ' This iz whot the teacherz in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, ar du- 
ing with regard to serten simplified formz 
ov speling. When thoze hu teach and ar in 
authority adopt and aprove ov rashonal spel- 
ing ther iz sancshon for and an incurajement 
to thoze hu hav to obey to uze modified and 
more comendabl leterd-formz ; it givz grater 
confidens to parents in reconsiling themselvz 
to permit their children to spel diferently to 
whot they did when they wer at scool. Pa- 
rents may be supreem at home — which iz be- 
coming very questionabl in English homez — 
but ther iz no question ov the supremasy ov 
the teacherz' methodz in the mindz of their 
scolarz. To sujest to a scolar a diferent plan 
to that practist at scool is futil. "Teacher 
says so'* iz the authority for duing this or 
that, and no amount ov argument or per- 
swazhon can shift a child from the teacher' z 
method. I fear some speling reformerz treat 
the N. E. A. program — the speling ov 12 
wurdz more rashonaly, such as tho^ altho^ cat- 
alogs thruout, etc. — az ov litl moment. Mezh- 
urd by the amount ov reform nesesary in 
the speling ov English wurdz it iz a mere 
bagatel ov the hole ; but it iz a begining, and 
whereunto will it gro? The momentum iz 
grater than the rezult, but it wil increas. 
Hundredz ov teacherz ar interested and ac- 
tivly engajed in furthering this modest re- 
form, several publisherz and more printerz ar 



familiarized with the aproved chanjez, and 
thouzands upon thouzands ov children ar more 
or les brot into contact if not into actual use ov 
thoze chanjes, to say nuthing ov the mishon- 
ary wurk thoze children du in their homez by 
the use of thoze reformz. All this cannot be 
eazily estimated, but whot must it be loyearz 
hens? Just az Disraeli manajed to educate 
the Tory party to pas the 1867 Reform Bill, 
so wil — tho not on the same linez or by the 
same motivz — the teacherz ov America edu- 
cate their pupilz to spel thoy not "though," 
thruaut not "throughout," catalog not, "cat- 
alogue," etc. It iz slo wurk, but riling, 
speling, and reading iz too much with us to 
permit ov radical chanjez. The oak groz 
sloly, and livz meny, meny yearz ; the moth 
jerminates quickly and diez in a few weeks. 
The dres ov a langwaje cannot be chanjed at 
wil, and it iz wel that it iz so. Alfabet mak- 
erz need to ponder over this fact. They ar 
riht and lojical; their misfortime iz they ar 
hundredz ov yearz before their time. They 
wud fair beter in som distant ile in the Pa- 
sific; in a sivilized community they ar fore- 
stall by an inefishent alfabet, hundredz ov 
yearz old, which cannot be displaist, argue 
they never so convinsingly. It wuld require 
the throz of a revolution or the edict ov an 
autocrat to establish a new alfabet. Neither 
England nor America iz likely to undergo any 
serius internal erupshon to aford fonetic in- 
novaterz a chans, nor can it be sed that either 
nashon iz wishful to be put into the melting 
pot in order to spel foneticaly. If our spel- 
ing iz chanjed it wil be modified in stajes ov 
a gradual caracter. However lazy and in- 
diferent meny pepl ar to chanje their ortho- 
grafic habits, the next jenerashon wil not be 
so conservativ if the seedz ov rezonabl re- 
form ar judishusly soan. Som fruit must 
com forth, either ov intelijent convicshon or 
ov determind desishon to discard leter dronez 
in script and tipic formz. Som ov the 
amended formz tho^ althoy and thro (u) 
hav the patronaje ov poets ; in time they wil 
becom permissibl in proze, az they ar al- 
redy in private correspondens. By comon 
consent ugh is considered repugnant and 
wasteful, and in a few yearz wil sleep with 
uther discarded leterz. The extreem preshur 
put upon printerz for the economizashon ov 
every minit wil determin the fate ov obso- 
leet leterz. This economic preshur wil be 
strengthened by the fors and preshur ov 
comon sens, and by the imperativ — altho 
unheeded — demandz ov scool life. The child 
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iz only begining to be considerd a factor 
in tuishonal systemz. It haz been prest and 
forst from the standpoint ov the adult, in- 
sted ov being taut and nurtured az a child. 
When educashonists begin to think with a 
child, and not so much think /^r it, then 
fonetics wil play an important part, becauz 
the fonetic prinsipl iz natural and lojical. 
Eny educashonal masheenery which deviatez 
therfroni iz fraut with mischeef to the moral 
and mental culture ov the child. 

A litl child shal lead the English and 
American peoplz into fonetic truth. When 
they awake to the rihts ov a child^ when 
they set it in their midst, az a senler to be 
rezond from^ educashon wil make hedway 
and sees to be the batl ground ov theorists. 
The Apostlz were rebuked by the gratest 
ov all Teacherz. We need to go back to 
His simpathetic method. Constitute it a 
member ov the scolastic faculty and it wil 
prove a more solvable entity in educashon 
than academishanz hav been. 

H. Drummond. 



IS SHORTHAND REPORTING A PROFESSION ? 

Houston, Texas, September §^ 1Q04, 
I wish to give you the result of the ob- 
servation and experience of twenty-five years 
in the business of a shorthand writer. Since 
April I, 1879, I have been engaged in no 
other calling than that of a reporter in 
the state courts, civil and criminal. I 
have workt for my living, and am still 
a poor man, financially speaking. I state 
from such observation that there is no 
other trade, business, or calling that ap- 
proaches so near to being a profession, which 
at this time is not a profession, and ours will 
not be until there is a recognized classifica- 
tion. There is not a trade, calling, or busi- 
ness on earth which admits of such an end- 
less variety of skill and ability as does that 
of the so-called stenographer. As matters 
now shape themselves, it sets at defiance all 
rules pertaining to organization, and, there- 
fore, the business world looks upon all short- 
hand writers as being the same thing — good, 
bad, and indifferent; they are in the same 
category, unclassified ; and no matter how 
inferior or how superior may be the material 
of their composition, they are all one to the 
world — stenographers. From the girl who 
can write a neat letter (if dictated slowly) 
in a real estate office, to the girl who can re- 
port correctly an extempore speech at a ban- 



quet (God save the mark !), they are each 
and all stenographers. From the young gen- 
tleman fresh from a shorthand department of 
a business college (who can write in Pitman's 
system 999 >^ words a minute) to the veteran 
reporter in the halls of Congress, they are 
stenographers. From the young lady in an 
office at a salary of t^o a month, looking 
out for a marriage prospect, to the private 
secretary of a Van Vleck in Texas, or a Hill 
in New York, with his weather eye out ex- 
pecting to be a Jay Gould or a Cortelyou, 
they are all stenographers. They are a 
** Grand Army of the Republic ** voted (by 
those who need their services for the least 
money) stenographers. I think women 
ought to be paid the same money for the 
same services as men, but I am internally, 
externally (and infernally) opposed to this 
idea of our all being in the same class, when 
we have to go into the business world — into all 
branches of business; into all departments, 
legislative, executive, and judicial — and 
make our living on the same basis of com- 
pensation, because the result of such a 
thing is that there are very few court re- 
porters or court stenographers in the United 
States to-day who receive an adequate com- 
pensation. I don't care how many there 
are, nor how well regulated your stenograph- 
ers' state and national associations are — 
without classification, each grade of merit 
being placed where it belongs, there is 
no such thing as our being recognized 
as a profession. Can a man or a woman 
make a correct transcript of spoken or dic- 
tated phonography, the subject matter of 
which he or she does not intelligently com- 
prehend ? No. If it were possible for a per- 
son to report a speech spoken in the German 
language, could such a person (granted that 
he or she reported it phonetically correct), 
make a sensible and even approximately 
correct transcript of it? No. Can any 
one report the testimony of a witness unless 
he has an intelligent comprehension of what 
the witness is talking about ? No. Further, 
can he or she report the testimony (phonetic- 
ally) unless he or she can hear each expres- 
sion, without effort ? I leave it to you — yes or 
no. Now, I am supposing the person report- 
ing the speech in the German language to 
know little or nothing of the said language. 
Could a person who has not even the qualifi- 
cation of being reasonably correct in the spell- 
ing of words in the English language, be ex- 
pected to make a correct report of the words 
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of an expert in medical science? No. 
There are expressions in anatomy and physi- 
ology which such expert would use, that 
would make the reporter's notes look like the 
hieroglyphics on Cleopatra's needle. I am 
not for a moment assuming that shorthand 
writers are not necessary, or very useful in 
all branches of business, but what I do say is 
that in all branches of business, wholesale, re- 
tail, railroad, steamboat, each is useful, almost 
indispensable, to the particular branch in 
which he expects to exercise his art and in- 
telligence ; yet I say that a stenographer is 
not like a "jack of all trades.*' 

Take as an illustration the experience 
among court reporters in Texas. The leg- 
islature of that state has past an act, which I 
suppose is thought to be very generous and 
liberal, yes, very comprehensive in its terms, 
based upon the experience of other states 
of the Union. Presumably, this act is in 
recognition of the valuable time and serv- 
ices of the professors of our craft, yet on 
the face of it, and by application, with 
a few exceptions, it does not afford the 
compensation of a first-class bottle washer on 
a Mallory steamer. Outside of certain dis- 
tricts, to the ** professional" stenographer 
the fees in the county treasuries would not 
amount to the income of the bootblack who 
followed the judge from one county- seat to 
another. This all grows out of the want of 
classification. We cannot all expect to be 
David Wolfe Browns, Isaac Dements, nor 
Fred Irlands, but we certainly ought to have 
sense enough to get into our own class and 
stay there, and then those who have need of 
our services would not only recognize . their 
value, but be willing to place us as a profes- 
sion, well grounded, worthy; and we could 
advance to a position in the world that men 
and women are proud to occupy in this age 
of enlightenment and advancement in art 
and science. S. W. Blodgett. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers willbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissenting opinion is 
held.] 

OUTLINE FORMATION. 

Why is denounce written J_p , while pro- 
nounce is written ^^^^^^ ? 

R. S. 

Answer. — Denounce is not written with 



the outline t^ , for the reason that it is 
desirable to avoid obtuse angles in forming 
outlines (see Manual ^ paragraph 194 ^). The 

outline 4^ avoids the obtuse angle found in 
L_j, , and makes a convenient, rapid form 
which remains legible even when consider- 
ably distorted by rapid writing. For the 
same reason, the first n in the following 
words is exprest by the hook rather than the 
stroke : Tenant ^ lieutenant y ordinance y absti- 
nemcy sustenance. 



SHADING HORIZONTAL STROKES. 

Will you be kind enough to give me a sug- 
gestion in regard to the shading of horizontal 
strokes? I use a fountain pen in my steno- 
graphic work. O. M. P. 

Answer. — The ordinary normal position of 
the hand in phonographic writing is such 
that both nibs of the pen may rest upon the 
paper with equal pressure. In shading hor- 
izontal strokes this position may be tempo- 
rarily modified by very slightly rotating the 
pen -holder with the downward pressure of 
the thumb, so that the left nib shall press a 
little more heavily than the right nib. As 
soon as the stroke is executed, however, a 
contrary rotation of the pen -holder should 
bring the pen back to the normal position. 
Your only danger in carrying this hint into 
practise is that you may make the rotation of 
the holder and the consequent pressure on 
the left nib greater than necessary. The 
modification of the normal position should 
be very slight indeed. 



WHY second- PLACE VOWELS ARE TAKEN UP 
FIRST. 

Please tell me why in the Amanuensis the 
second- place vowels precede the first-place 
vowels in order. There is, I am sure, some 
good reason for their being arranged that 
way, but I do not understand it. 

K. R. W. 

Answer. — The second-place group of 
vowels is first taken up in the Amanuensis 
because, by that mode of procedure, the stu- 
dent can be taught to write complete words 
— consonant outlines with accompanying 
vowel or vowels — without having to consider 
the question of position-writing at all. The 
words having second- place vowels are writ- 
ten properly on the line — the natural place 
for the student to put them. Thus the pupil 
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has establisht in his mind the conception of 
a fully-written phonographic word unencum- 
bered by any thought of position. In the 
next lesson he is ready for a new idea, and 
that is the idea of position-writing incidental 
to the use of first- place vowels. 



OUTLINE FORMATION. 

1 . Is strenuous written with the final circle-j 
because neither of the vowels which precede 
it is accented more than the other? Do 
words like arduous , tempestuous^ and the like 
come under the same rule? If so, why is not 
ingenuous^ which is written in both the 
Amanuensis and Dictionary with the stroke -x, 
written with the circle ? 

2. Why are lingual and lingered written 
with layl Does not our rule distinctly say 
downward / before «^ f M. U. M. 

Answer. — i. Strenuous y arduous and tem- 
pestuous are all written with the circle -j for 
the reason you recognize — neither of the two 
final syllables is accented. In this respect 
they are like the word period mentioned in 
paragraph 55 of the Manual, On general 
principles both ingenious and ingenuous should 
be written with the circle-j and for the same 
reason. The un vocalized outlines of these 
two words clash, however, and they are there- 
fore arbitrarily distinguisht by writing the 
stroke-j in the outline for ingenuous — see 
paragraph 286 of the Amanuensis and para- 
graph 20 of the Reporter's Companion, 

2. Lingual and lingered are written with 
the upward-/ in strict accordance with the 
rules, as given in the Amanuensis — see para- 
graph 50. These rules supersede those of the 
Manual in so far as they do not agree with 
them. According to the rules of the Aman- 
uensis the word lung is written with lay and 
along with el. This modification of the rules 
for the initial-/ will be included in the 
Manual next year. 

GEORGE C. LAFFERTY. 

BV OTIS B. GOODALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

George C. Laflferty, who, upon the retire- 
ment of John H. White from the corps of 
official reporters of debates of the House of 
Representatives December 18, 1903, became, 
in point of age, the youngest member of that 
corps, is one of the most experienced report- 
ers in this country. His long connection 
with reporterial affairs at the capitol as official 
stenographer to congressional committees has 



made him familiar with every detail of his 
new work on the floor of the House, and his 
appointment by the speaker to his present 
position was a fitting recognition of work 
well done. 

It is very interesting to note that his 
father. Dr. J. J. Lafferty, of Greenville 
county, Virginia, was the first official re- 
porter of the Virginia state senate, holding 
that position for many years, and, upon his 
retirement, he was succeeded by his son 
George. 

Mr. Lafferty was born in Albemarle county, 
Virginia, in March, 1863, and was educated 
at the University School in Richmond, the 
Randolph & Macon College near that city, 
and at the Washington & Lee University. 
As early as his sixteenth year he became 
interested in shorthand work, principally 
through transcribing in longhand from dicta- 
tion his father's notes. This gentleman, who 
was a Pitman writer, encouraged his son in 
his work and under his instruction he made 
rapid progress in the mastery of the winged 
art, and, from the beginning, he has been a 
Pitman writer. 

His first actual work at his profession was 
as stenographer to committees in the Virginia 
state senate. For three years he continued 
his work in this capacity, often being en- 
gaged in taking notes in important investiga- 
tions. In 1884 there happened to be a 
called session of the Virginia legislature, and 
his father being ill at that time, young 
Lafferty took his place and became the offi- 
cial reporter of the proceedings of the senate. 

It was not then customary at Richmond, 
as at Washington, to transcribe each day all 
of the notes taken during the debates, but 
only such matters as were deemed important 
and not routine were treated in this manner. 
As a rule the sessions of the senate lasted 
from noon until three o'clock P. M., but on 
some occasions the work was very heavy, and 
especially so during the regime of General 
Mahone in reporting the great political de- 
bates in the thick of the Readjuster fight in 
Virginia. 

One of the most amusing episodes during 
the period his father was the official reporter 
of the senate was a debate in that body upon 
the question as to whether or not a mud 
turtle was a fish, and it is said to be still an 
open question in the senate whether or not a 
terrapin would come under that head. 

In 1885, the positions of stenographers to 
committees of the House of Representatives 
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at Washington were re-establisht, and early in 
the following session it was decided by the 
speaker to require of applicants for appoint- 
ment to these very desirable positions, a 
rigid test of their fitness, and in February, 
1886, young Lafferty, together with a large 
number of other ambitious men, went through 
this trying ordeal. To use his own words : 

I had an awfiil test before the committee on naval 
afihirs. Outside of the chairman and one other member 
I had never seen any of the members of that committee 
before being tested. I was obliged to take the testi- 
mony of a Swede who did not speak English very well, 
and his remarks were on the technical subject of ship 
construction. He had a new model of a ship which he 
was explaining, and dwelt 
a good deal upon the prin- 
ciple of the motion of 
foreign bodies in the water. 
Fortunately I received a 
very favorable report from 
the committee and was ap- 
pointed in April, 1886, 
without having seen the 
speaker, Mr. Carlisle. 
When this gentleman first 
saw me I was about twenty- 
three years of age and very 
young-looking, and he said 
that he would not have ap- 

r>inted me if he had known 
was so young. 

Mr. Lafferty's work 
as a committee re- 
porter has been note- 
worthy for its import- 
ance and the extremely 
varied character of his 
duties. During this 
period he has visited 
every portion of the 
United States, and in 
many cases his report- 
ing has been attended 

with unusual difficulties and dangers, as, for 
instance, during the congressional investiga- 
tion of the great Reading coal strike in 1887, 
when, in traveling through mining towns 
during the intense excitement which prevailed, 
the miners crowded against him and almost 
sat on his shoulders while he was taking his 
notes. He has reported a fight taking place 
over his head. 

The committee of the House taking this 
investigation consisted of five members and 
would be absent from Washington during the 
session for perhaps two weeks and would then 
return to that city and resume its hearings at 
the capitol. **At one of the hearings in 
Philadelphia,'' said Mr. LafTerty, ** they had 
a session lasting from nine o'clock in the 
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morning until eleven o'clock at night. I had 
been taking notes there for two days, and dur- 
ing the last three hours of this session my 
notes were taken with the pen strapt to my 
fingers with a rubber band. I had no re- 
membrance of a big row which occurred dur- 
ing the last two hours of that session, but 
notwithstanding this, my report seemed 
perfectly acceptable to the committee. After 
the completion of that day's work my wrist 
would not bend until I had soakt it in hot 
water for fifteen minutes, and my arm was 
paralyzed and numb to the elbow. 

''Another undertaking of considerable 
magnitude was the 
Chicago investigation 
of the World's Fair, 
which made 1750 
printed pages. This 
was taken in eight or 
nine days, and on the 
last day my hand be- 
came so badly swollen 
that I could not hold 
a pen, and an outside 
man had to be called 
in to work that night. 
A great deal of this 
work was dictated at 
night to the grapho- 
phone and the cylin- 
ders sent to Washing- 
ton for transcription. 
** During the inves- 
tigation by the special 
committee of the 
House of the United 
States courts, which 
resulted in the aboli- 
tion in a large measure 
of the fee system, we traveled all over the 
United States and had many interesting ex- 
periences." 

The investigation of the great Homestead 
strike in Pittsburg, .where there was so much 
violence and bloodshed, was reported entirely 
by Mr. LaflFerty. 

One of the most varied and important of 
Mr. Lafferty's tasks during his career as a 
committee reporter was the taking of the 
notes of the hearings on the famous Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill, and during the first two 
weeks of the sessions of the ways and means 
committee on this measure he took all of the 
testimony unaided. The committee sat from 
ten in the morning until dve in the afternoon 
every day except Sunday, with one hour for 
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Facsimile of Reporting Notes by George C. LafFerty. 
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luncheon, with occasional night sessions. 
Every nationality on earth and every lan- 
guage were represented at these hearings, and 
the scope of the subject embraced practically 
every article in existence. The work began 
on the 26th of December, 1889, and lasted 
for over six months, and the largest day's 
work made one hundred and ninety-seven 
printed pages of fine type. 

Mr. Lafferty also reported the important 
investigation relative to affairs on the Fur 
Seal Islands of the Aleutian group, and it is 
an interesting fact in this connection that 
Great Britain took most of her argument from 
these hearings and that the argument of the 
United States was based almost entirely on 
the hearings. 

Speaking of the work on the floor of the 
House during the recent session of Congress, 
Mr. Lafferty talkt most interestingly, and 
said in part : 

It is the general opinion of the members of the corps 
that this session has been more difficult to report than 
any that has preceded it, and the work seems to be 
growing more and more difficult each year, owing 
principally to the large and increasing membership on 
the floor of the House and the difficulty which the oc- 
cupant of the chair has in keeping them rigidly within 
parliamentary bounds. Members frequently "chip in " 
without addressing the chair, and sometimes without 
rising from their seats, and on one occasion of this char- 
acter during the past winter I had to sprint clear across 
the chamber, and the member was then two sentences 
ahead of me and talking rapidly. I had to catch up 
with him as soon as possible after coming within hearing 
distance, but I had my hands full in doing so. The 
notes are taken on the hand and frequently while walk- 
ing, which does not add to their beauty or clearness of 
outline. 

Mr. Lafferty is a gentleman of studious 
tastes and of a refined and genial disposition, 
and is very popular among his associates, both 
in and out of the reporting corps. He is a 
member of the leading clubs at the national 
capital and is unmarried. 

The photograph of Mr. Lafferty reproduced 
in connection with this sketch is the only one 
that has been taken of him since his boyhood 
and is from a recent sitting. 

The phonographic notes reproduced in fac- 
simile in this number of the Phonographic 
Magazine are notable for their extreme neat- 
ness and legibility, and are typical notes of 
an expert reporter. They were written dur- 
ing the celebrated speech of Hon. Bourke 
Cockran, of New York, May 6, during which 
bitter personalities occurred. The notes 
were written with a fountain pen while 
standing. 




THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Following are some extracts from an 
address delivered by 
Charles G. Mutzen- 
bergh, of the Frank- 
fort (Ky.) Business 
College, before the 
graduating class of the 
shorthand department 
of that school. May 
27, 1904. Mr. Mutz- 
enbergh was formerly 
the official reporter of 
the twenty sixth and 
charUs G. Mutzenbergh. twenty-scventh judi- 
cial districts ol Kentucky, and is still the 
official reporter of the Kentucky court of 
appeals. A somewhat complete sketch of 
his shorthand career was printed in the 
Phqnographic Magazine for April, 1901, 
page 67 : 

When you begin work, above all things don* t be a 
machine. You will become more or less of a ma- 
chine soon enough ; but try not to become loo much of 
one. Don't l^t the words drop into you like wheat 
into a hopper, to be ground out into typewritten manu- 
script, without a thought or reflection. You will do 
many senseless things, even with using caution. The 
dictater frequently misreads or mistalks a word. If the 
error is plain, and leaves no room for doubt that it is 
an error, don't copy that error. If you do, nine out 
of ten times you will be blamed with it, because, if the 
dictater knew of the error at the time, he would have 
corrected it, and his miscalling the word, without 
correcting it, proves that he made the mistake, believ- 
ing he had spoken the right word. He will think so 
when he sees the wrong word in the transcript ; and to 
say to him, **you said it that way," would only cause 
unnecessary wrangle. Avoid any friction of this 
sort — it pays you to do it. Even if you have been 
innocently charged with anything, that is, anything of 
a trivial nature, take it mutely. Remember that busi- 
ness men get worried sometimes, fretted at things. 
This may be the case when you have done nothing 
wrong. Your employer may not mean what he says 
to you sometimes in a sudden heat and passion. Busi- 
ness cares may have unstrung him. He may have 
committed some grave blunder himself— employers 
make them too, you know — and if he has no kicking 
machine in the back room, he may work off his anger 
upon those around him, and the stenographer is usually 
the one who comes handiest. Talking back under such 
circumstances only makes matters worse, and certainly 
will in no event help them in the least. So keep quiet. 
I am bound to say, however, that the great majority of 
business men are considerate men, men of tact, of 
character, men who appreciate good work when they 
see it, and gladly and readily excuse occasional errors. 
But if you have once been cautioned about anything, 
have been told to avoid certain imperfections in your 
work, then try your best to avoid them. When I speak 
of correcting your dictation in the transcript, don't 
understand me to advise you to change the verbiage of 
any matter or undertake to revise what has been die- 
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tated to you. 1 speak of errors which are so palpable 
that common sense at once proves them errors. 
To illustrate : If a letter is dictated to you, addrest 
to a lady, and if your notes show further on that she is 
addrest as •* D«ur Sir," it would be an idiotic trick 
to copy it that way. So, if in a letter to a correpondent, 
whose address you know is I>ouisviIle, Kentucky, your 
employer says St. Paul, Minnesota, don't transcribe it 
wrong because he said so. Do n't do as did the China- 
man, when an Englishman askt him to make him a 
new coat like the one he brought for a sample. The 
old coat had a large hole in the back, and the China- 
man, in following instructions to make one just like the 
sample, produced the hole in the back in the new coat. 

If )rou can possibly avoid it, never break into the 
dictation by asking questions. The thoughts of the 
dictater may be intently fixt upon a certain train of 
thought ; to interrupt him, to ask questions, or force 
him to repeat or explain will disconnect his ideas, and 
worry him. You can't blame him then if he gets 
ruffled. He uses your services as an aid in his busi- 
ness, not as a hindrance. If you fail to understand 
anything, wait until he is through, and then ask him. 
He will appreciate your care, gladly give you the 
desired information, and you will save yourself a rebuke, 
perhaps. I remember the case of a lady stenographer 
who was absolutely ignorant of the phraseology of law 
papers. Perhaps you know, and if you do not know, 
you will learn, that in law many expressions are used 
which, to the uninitiated, may sound like useless repeti- 
tions.* For instance, if in ordinary business I were to 
sell you an orange, I would simply say, ** I sell you 
this orange." But if a deed therefor had to be made, 
the expressions used in recording the transaction would 
be more circumstantial. Then we might say, **The 
party of the Brst part has this day bargained, sold, 
conveyed, and transferred unto the party of the second 
part, his heirs and assigns, one orange, together with 
all the juice, rind, seeds, skins, and other appurtenances 
thereunto belonging," etc. Well, this young lady 
I speak of would simply have left out most of these 
phrases used. The lawyer who employed her remon- 
strated with her, but she would get seriously angry 
with him and plainly tell him that there was not the 
least bit of sense in writing all this stuff, that her 
transcript was much shorter, and conveyed all he 
intended to say anyway. This is dealing in a rather 
high-handed manner with your employer, and he wo n' t 
stand it, even if the stenographer be a lady. 

Another valuable suggestion might be interpolated 
here. Study as nearly as you can the wishes of your 
employer ; acquaint yourself with his likes and dislikes. 
Every business man has his own ideas about typewritten 
matter, and it matters not what you have been taught 
at school. If he wishes it done differently, do it as he 
wishes it. He may have his own reasons for it ; he 
pays you, and you should obey without argument. 

To the young men I wish to say ( this admonition 
is not needed, as a rule, by ladies): ** I^n't be 
clock-watchers." 1 have known young men in offices 
watch the minute hand of a clock for a quarter of an 
hour before the time of closing the office. There is 
not so much harm in that if there is not much work to 
be done. But to run like a scared hound when the 
adjourning hour comes, with a lot of untinisht work 
lying on your desk which you know your employer 
wishes completed at the earliest possible moment, illus- 
trates your lack of industry, proves that you care 
nothing for the success of the business from which you 
draw your salary, and is altogether wrong anyway. 
I can always eat with more appetite when I have 



finisht my work, though I may be an hour late for 
my meal. I never think of eating when work is to be 
done in a hurry and there is no time to be lost. The 
same thing might apply to night work. Don't stand 
back on working a few hours overtime. You will sleep 
better when you lie down, conscious that your duty has 
been done and done fully. Remember that the busi- 
ness man, though he be worth fortunes, works gener- 
ally harder than you do. He does not shrink from 
work ; he is not a clock watcher, yet he may have 
enough to live on without a moment's labor, and live 
in luxury. Men who succeed, work for the love of 
work. It becomes a necessity. Such men always 
succeed. It is the loafer who is down. Therefore, 
don't be a clock-watcher. Don't imagine that, because 
your employer says nothing to you about it, he does 
not mind your conduct. He may not say anything, but 
some day you receive your pay and a little card attacht 
announcing to you that your services are no longer in 
demand. Another steps into your place, a man who 
has his employer's business at heart. A clerk's or 
stenographer's merits are talkt about among business 
men. Be sure of that. And when you once earn the 
reputation of a clock-watcher an<^ become famous for 
slovenly work, you are known as such. Whether you 
stand any chance then against a conscientious worker 
is very easily guest. 

A word, too, about slovenly work. Gel work off in 
a hurry, if necessary, but at all times try to do it neatly. 
If there is time, take your time in doing your work. 
The most disgusting sight that can be mentioned is a 
typewritten i>age with half of the work stricken out 
with the X. Erase the error and insert the correct word 
neatly. If that cannot be done, rewrite the page. It 
may take longer, and certainly requires extra labor, 
but it is a good investment in reputation as to the 
quality of your work. Don't strike the period and 
other punctuation marks as if the keys had been stricken 
with a sudden Ht. These are little things to notice, 
but will show more than anything whether you care 
for your work or get it off as quickly as you can merely 
to get rid of it, no matter how it is done. 

The stenographer stands in a very contidential rela- 
tion to his employer. Every business detail is known 
to him. The correspondence will be intrusted to you. 
Matters of a delicate and very private nature will come 
to your knowledge. Therefore, you should keep the 
knowledge thus gained inviolately sacred. No matter 
how trivial the matter may be. it is none of your busi- 
ness except to d-^ the work, and then forget all about 
it as far as the outside world is concerned. An em- 
ployer has no use for a stenographer who discusses his 
business in saloons, poolrooms, race-tracks, etc. 

Always treat your employer with respect. Attempt 
no undue familiarity. You can ' t expect social prefer- 
ments by your employer simply because you work for 
him. 

Make yourself useful in every way. Don't draw 
the line at your particular class of work if there is 
anything else to be done that needs to be done, and 
which you can do or can learn how to do. If you are 
requested to execute a commission, you cannot afford 
to say to him, ** I hired to you as a stenographer, not 
as a messenger boy." Go ahead and do what is askt 
of you. There may be some men who might ask un- 
reasonable things, but let me assure you they are rare. 
The more useful you make yourself, the more indis- 
pensable will prove your services. Systematize every- 
thing in the office, if it is not already so. If it is, 
keep it so. Executive ability should go hand in hand 
with the office amanuensis. . . 
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To reach the first class in your chosen work requires 
something more than to know shorthand. You must 
read incessantly the best literature, on a variety of 
subjects. You must study men — the world generally. 
The very work you do, the class of men you come in 
contact with, are a valuable fit may be better said, an 
invaluable) school. It is the successful lawyer and 
business man who has use for you. The chimney- 
comer lawyer, the ** one-horse'* merchant, cannot 
afford to employ stenographers, and if he could afford 
them he ddes not need them. It is the extensive busi- 
ness, the law office that has a wide practise, that must 
have them, and the men at the head of such firms are 
men of broad culture, wide experience, knowledge of the 
world and of men. Through this channel you gain 
more information than books cap furnish you. Be a 
good listener when questions of business or law are 
discust in your presence, and thus glean all the 
knowledge you can possibly obtain. But do not be 
forward and ask questions uselessly or foolishly. Listen 
and think, and don*t talk. 

Speaking of the educating influence of coming into 
contact wiSi successful business men reminds me forc- 
ibly of my own experience. While I do not pretend 
to great knowledge or great ability, yet this I do say, 
that what I do know I have learnt mostly through 
association with business men in my profession as a 
stenographer. It may be of some interest to many of 
you to know that when I landed in Kentucky, newly 
arrived from my old home, Switzerland, I was entirely 
ignorant of one word of English. I workt at whatever 
I could turn my hand to. During the several months 
thus employed, I learnt two phrases, ••yessum," for 
yes, and **nossum," for no. Where I got this, and 
why t used it, I could not tell. But with this stock 
of English I accepted a place with a merchant in the 
little town of Ix)ndon, Kentucky, as a clerk. I got 
the job through an interpreter. I shall never forget 
my first day's experience in that store. The master 
led me around, and mentioned all the hundred and 
one things that are kept in a general store. He be- 
lieved, no doubt, that I could retain the whole busi- 
ness at the first hitch. Of course, he was anxious for 
me to learn, since a dumb clerk is of little benefit. 
There was a colony of Swiss near the town, and he 
desired a German-speaking clerk to help him gain their 
trade. But I suppose he had little hopes of me when 
dinner-time came along. He askt me to dinner, and I 
said "nossum." **Are you not hungry?" he askt 
I replied, **Yessum." "Then let's go to dinner.'* 
** Nossum," I replied. Then it dawned upon him that 
I was the master of but two words of English, and he 
employed motion. I understood him. Then, step by 
step, I added to my vocabulary ; taught myself how to 
read and write. When his business closed, I entered the 
coal mines and workt underground for some years, but 
in the interim I workt hard to improve my education. 
Finally, I studied law, and when clients were slow in 
coming in I filled in my time in studying shorthand. 
The book I studied from was a "homemade** one, 
out and out. A fellow had a Benn Pitman Manual^ 
and offered to sell it to me for five dollars. It is worth 
one dollar a copy, as you all know. I saw he was 
trying to take advantage of my ignorance. I borrowed 
the book, and copied all the printed lessons on legal- 
cap pap>er in longhand, then carefully traced, with a 
borrowed sheet of carbon, all the shorthand cliaracters. 
I returned the book to him with thanks, bound my 
sheets, and that was the only manual I ever owned. 
The task of studying alone, unaided, was a considerable 
•one, but I stuck to it, and at last reacht the climax of 



my ambition — I was called into -court to take a case. 
There were no official stenographers then outside of 
cities. In fact, there was not a stenographer within 
many miles of where I resided. You may rest assured 
I was proud when I seated myself, with much pomp, 
at the table. I knew that most of the people had 
never seen anything like verbatim reporting of a trial, 
and I felt myself a " sight.'* Within less than a half hour 
I had all the conceit taken out of me. The simplest 
characters fled my memory. I trembled and got rat- 
tled. I kept on, however, hoping against hope that I 
might not be called upon to read the notes. It is a 
curious fact that you can write shorthand much more 
easily than you read it. If in reading your notes you 
allow yourself to get rattled, you arc gone, sure. You 
begin to hum and stammer, and at once go to pieces. 
Another peculiarity I have noticed, is that people will 
patiently wait for you to unravel badly- written long- 
hand and think nothing of it. But let a stenographer 
get stalled for a moment in reading hurriedly- written 
notes, and some will wink and snicker and hunch one 
another, as much as to say, " I knew he never could 
read that again." Well, in the evening of the trial, I 
was called upon to read the entire proceedings. I 
could have dropt through the floor. Great beads of 
perspiration dropt from my forehead. I got through 
it some way— by the aid of my memory mostly — whidi 
was excellent in those days. I did not allow myself 
to get discouraged, however, and workt hard after that 
By degrees 1 became acquainted with the work in 
hand, read incessantly, and, as before sUtecK my 
association with men of knowledge was the best school 
I ever attended. 

As to court reporting, don't think of doing work for 
any one until jrou have practist a great deal of note- 
taking in court. Home practise is good, but it will 
not supply the practise you gel by attending court 
sessions. . Watch the methods of experienced men ; 
learn to know what is required of the court reporter. 
His work is something more than to get just what the 
witness states. You must get down the rulings of the 
court and exceptions. Don't lie back in your chair 
and rest while an important point is about to be 
decided. Take it all. I saw a young man do that 
once, and the transcript was not worth the paper it was 
written on. He did not keep his office long, cither. 
I do not mean to say, however, that you should not 
begin to work until you are an expert. By hard work 
you may gain what you lack in speed and tact. And 
again, remember that none become perfect Even the 
moit experienced stenographers sometimes strike a snag. 
It is a well known fact that ignorant people speak more 
rapidly than educated persons. They use a great deal 
of slang, and that is always difficult to take. Then 
there are other difficulties to encounter. Sometimes 
you may have a witness on the stand whom you can't 
in any manner persuade to talk loud. The court may 
caution him to speak louder, and the witness will yell, 
" All right ! I am talking as loud as I can." But the 
very next moment down goes the voice to a whisper. 
The most distressing thing is to report a woman, with 
an old fashioned bonnet on her head, speaking low or 
mumbling. Then you do the best you can. Of course, 
for accurate court reporting you need speed, but don't 
believe the rot that is told about people taking three 
and four hundred words a minute, etc. I know of a 
certain . . . sytem teacher who has persuaded some 
of his pupils to believe that there is a certain . . . 
writer who took between three and four hundred words 
a minute from new matter, blindfolded, and read it 
back. I do n't know whether he said it was read back 
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blindfolded or not. If he had, it would have made but 
little difference. The whole tale is an invention any- 
how. If a system has to resort to such stories to 
bamboozle people, stand shy of it. If you keep up 
at a speed of one hundred and fifty words a minute, 
3roa do well. 

However, court reporting requires more speed than 
office work, and to be an expert court stenographer 
means something. Your head must be clear. You 
must be able to stand many continuous hours of hard 
work. What is more, you must be generally informed. 
To-day you may have a bridge construction case ; to- 
morrow, dry goods ; the next day, coal and lumber busi- 
ness may be involved, or engineering, railroading, farm- 
ing, electricity, chemistry, medicine, theology, navigation. 
Any of them may be the subject of dispute in the trial. 
Every branch has its technical terms, and some of 
them, many of them perhaps, are unusual. Take a 
physician, for instance. He will invariably give the 
professional terms instead of the plain English equiv- 
alents. That strikes me as peculiar. Physicians are 
and must be educated people, and it seems to me that 
they ought to know (I know they do know) that a jury 
is not composed of physicians. Why then not give a 
thing the name that can be understood by jury, counsel, 
judge, and stenographer? But the last-named has no 
choice. He is expected to take such words as thorax, 
sternum, costae, scapula, etc., when chest, breastbone, 
ribs, shoulder-blade, would be generally understood, 
and would not change the importance of the testimony 
one particle. Such jawbreakers, however, as squamous, 
temporal, lambdoidal, and the like, make the lot of 
the uninitiated stenographer a hard one indeed. In 
cases where you are likely to tread upon strange 
ground, it is well to find out in some manner what the 
testimony of the expert will touch upon, and then study 
a work on that subject. I had a case once in the court 
in which chemicals were involved. The experts were 
to testify the next morning. I went to a second-hand 
bookstore, procured a book on chemistry, and studied 
the case. By doing this you are prepared, to some 
extent at least, for such words as potassium palladio- 
cyanide, purpureocobaltic chloride, chloroplatinoam- 
monium chloride, etc. 

This serves as another illustration of the educating 
influence of shorthand. Your information widens ; it 
fits 3rou to hold positions of trust and honor, and if you 
combine, with mechanical skill, tact and executive 
ability, there is no end to your achievements. In 
Secretary Cortelyou we have an example of what a 
stenographer can do. But a very few years ago he was 
a stenographer in the post-office in New York City. 
His worth obtained him the honorable p<ist of secretary 
to President Cleveland. The lamented President 
McKinley gladly retained him, while President Roose- 
velt not only retained him as private secretary, but 
elevated him later on to the dignity of member of his 
cabinet as head of the newly created Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Mr. Cortelyou' s industry, hon- 
esty, competency, and tact obtained for him what 
millions of money and hosts of influential politicians 
could never have reacht. 



ROOM AT THE TOP. 

An impression prevails among the better 
class of young women who look longingly 
toward the commercial world that its ranks 
are filled and overcrowded with women al- 



ready. That they are overcrowded to the 
bursting point with "incompetents" is the 
wail that goes up at the Business Woman's 
Exchange. It is a tale of woe, however, 
which can only be construed as a message of 
encouragement to the intelligent and well- 
educated young woman who turns to office 
work either from natural taste or in lack of 
special adaptation for anything else. It is 
the experience of the Exchange that the gen- 
eral education and versatility which is usually 
the despair of the girl who is suddenly 
thrown upon her own resources can be ap- 
plied to commercial work better than to any- 
thing else, and that there is no business 
upon which they can be so directly focust 
by a special training which takes as small an 
amount of time and money as does the train- 
ing for the better class of office work. It is 
also the experience that out of every fifteen 
or twenty applicants who have already ac- 
quired the usual foundation by. taking a 
course in stenography, there is but one who 
possesses these qualifications even in a mod- 
erate degree. 

That the commercial world is crowded 
with girls who are but little above this aver- 
age is believed by the Exchange to be the 
strongest inducement to women of the better 
class for entering a field in which, more than 
any other, there is room at the top if there 
is n't room at the bottom. The good educa- 
tion, general intelligence, adaptability, and 
by no means least of all, the good appearance 
of the young woman is shown by the requests 
on the part of employers to be her chief as- 
set. The list of qualifications said to be 
oftenest askt for by the average man who 
comes into the Exchange is one in which 
good appearance, with the power to ap- 
proach people nicely, is emphasized as 
strongly as the technical equipment. " My 
work isn't heavy," he often says. '* I have 
only from fifteen to twenty letters a day, but 
I want a good speller, a good grammarian, 
somebody who can punctuate, and there is 
a simple system of bookkeeping and a card 
catalog which she must take care of, as 
well as the stenography. I would rather pay 
%y> a. week than $6," he not infrequently 
adds, "for somebody who is thoroughly 
competent." This class, however, the Ex- 
change finds is the most difficult thing to 
supply, and it reports as the more common 
applicant the young woman to whom "re- 
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spectively** and ** respectfully " mean one 
and the same thing. 

"The better class of inquirers in whom 
there is good material/* said Miss Cleveland, 
the manager, **are high school girls who 
come either from necessity or choice, 
teachers who are anxious to get into the 
business world, and society girls who are 
suddenly thrown upon their own resources. 
The first thing I always ask them is what 
salary they want to start with. * Well, you 
know. Miss Cleveland, I couldn't live on 
less than $12 sl week,' is the answer, and this, 
of course, without special training they are 
unable to get. It is this class, however, 
which if well trained will best fill the demand 
as it is now. Anybody with a mind that is 
simply quick can be made into a good me- 
chanical stenographer. But what is wanted 
now is a much broader equipment. The 
stenographic secretary not only needs to take 
dictation, but she needs to be able to com- 
pose and edit the correspondence. If she is 
of broad enough intelligence to grasp its im- 
port and relation to the business as a whole 
so that she can correct it technically, if neces- 
sary, she has a chance to become valuable 
immediately to her employer. She must any- 
how be enough of a mathematician to under- 
stand statistical compilations. ' ' 

As summed up and exprest by Miss Cleve- 
land, the office woman is now a strong factor 
as a ''business getter,'' and it is in this 
capacity that most employers are looking for 
her. The special training which is advised 
by the Exchange as the best preparation is 
the combination of bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy. The call for the two together not 
only is now made most frequently, but it 
usually comes from those offices in which 
only one woman is employed, which are 
deemed the * * choice places "in chances of 
advancement. '*The instances in which 
positions of this kind," said Miss Cleveland, 
**have led directly to a salary above that 
received by the average woman are almost 
too numerous to remember. 

** We started a girl the other day in such 
a place who had only been out of the high 
school long enough to take this course, and 
who, if she can adapt herself to what is 
needed, will soon be given $100 a month. 
Opportunities come often in the most unex- 
pected ways. Sometimes it is through the 



incompetence of the employer. I had a 
friend of recognized ability who suddenly 
had a young man put over her who was new 
to the business. His dictation was generally 
intersperst with: *What*ll I say?' or 
* What '11 I say next?' He depended on 
the knowledge of the business that she had 
already acquired, and soon the whole corre- 
spondence was turned over to her. In an- 
other large manufacturing firm in Chicago, 
a woman who started as general office woman 
has lately been elected cashier at a salary of 
J3,ooo a year, and in a firm that does busi- 
ness with Cuba the office woman has been 
put in charge of all the foreign correspond- 
ence, because she saw the necessity for it 
and learned the Spanish language. And 
one more that 1 think of started in a bank 
with only the usual equipment for stenog- 
raphy work, in addition to a well-educated 
and accurate mind, and she is now in the 
bond department and looks up the rates on 
bonds. ' ' — Mar}' Toddy in the Chicago 
Tribune, 

A SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF 
THE SHUN-HOOK RULES. 

BY FREDERICK ILSEN, CERTIFICATED TEACHER, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 

One of the main lines of development of 
the better exposition of Pitmanic shorthand 
lies not merely in the simplification of its 
rules but also in their more definite state- 
ment and suggestive application. This finds 
illustration in the rules applying to the use of 
the downward and upward forms for / and r, 
and in the use of the various brief forms as 
seen in appendages and modification. The 
rules governing the use of the j>4j/«-hook come 
under the latter classification, and while they 
are far in advance of the early usage, they yet 
seem needlessly complicated. It is here pro- 
posed to modify slightly the usage so as to 
simplify the exposition. The change would 
apply to paragraph 158, section 2, of the 
Amanuensis. According to this rule the 
shun-hook is written with left motion to the 
strokes | | //, because (1) of facility, and (2) 
a vowel always occurring after any of these 
strokes, it is needless to indicate its presence 
by placing the hook on one side or the 
other. The present rule mentions these 
four cases as exceptions ; the cases under the 
rule number ^\t. We thus have a rule 
applying to five strokes and having four 
exceptions. 
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To overcome this anomaly some writers 
have divided the rule into two sections, but 
the following rule (simplified in its wording, 
thanks to collaboration) is suggested as 
including all the cases and harmonizing the 
inconsistencies. 

When no such cunre or appendage precedes the 
straight stroke, the skun-hooii is written with left 
motion when it follows a vowel, with right motion when 
it follows a consonant. 

Examples. — Following a vowel : ration yi , caution 
p-^, passion \>*, irritation ,/^; irrigation A-P, 
libation /v\) , condition \j , magician \^ • 

Following a consonant : emersion ,^^/^, action — 3, 
option ^^ , absorption ^^^^^ . 

Should a mnemonic be desired, the follow- 
ing may be added to the rule : 

The j^Mif -hook is thus written on the the t^hook side 
when following a t/owel, on the if -hook side when ifot 
following a vowel. 

The change in usage is slight since it 
affects only the strokes \\; in the other 
cases the usage remains the same. 

Aside from its simplicity, greater than in 
the present rule, the amended rule is urged as 
being in analogy with the general method of 
representing certain sounds by appendages 
having respectively right or left movement. 
This is seen in the use of the «-,/-, /•, r- 
hooks. In this usage of the shun-YiooV the 
direction of the movement serves to indicate 
the presence or absence of a vowel. 

This restatement of the rule is submitted 
to teachers and writers of phonography for 
their consideration, trial and expression of 
their opinion. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS CONDUCTED 
BY TYPEWRITER OFFICES. 

If a man wants a stenographer nowadays, 
he does not spend half the time worrying 
over it that his wife does when she needs a 
cook. He lets some one else do the worrying. 

He seizes the receiver and rings up "cen- 
tral " in a peremptory manner, and in less 
than no time he is in communication with 
those whose business it is to help him out of 
his difficulty, and if you were somewhere 
near you would probably hear something like 
this : 

** We want a stenographer quickly — a 
bright, competent girl, neat appearance and 
all that sort of thing, capable of doing good 
work and lots of it, and she must have a gen- 
eral knowledge of bookkeeping. 

"What's that you say? Salary? Oh, 



yes, what salary. Well, we'll say ;Ji2 or 
$15 to begin — and send her right away, 
won't you? 

"An experienced, thoroughly competent 
girl, well drest, nice-looking, you know. 
You think you have some one who will suit? 
All right. Thanks. Good-by." 

This is how it goes, though, and it is well 
worth the trouble of a morning to fall in line 
with the girls and drop in at the employment 
bureau of a large and well-known typewriter 
concern. 

This particular bureau with which we have 
to do, and which is the largest of its kind in 
the countr}', is managed on a purely mutual 
plan, and incidentally covers a wide field of 
usefulness and does more actual good in 
aiding those who need to be helpt than many 
avowed philanthropic institutions. 

When askt regarding their method of 
handling this puzzling proposition, the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bureau, a genial, 
frank- mannered man, possessing a great deal 
of tact and discerning power, after handing 
a slip of paper to an applicant with the 
request that she report the result, gave her a 
kindly good-by nod, and, turning, said : 

"Yes, it might seem a simple thing, this 
supplying the public with stenographers and 
supplying stenographers with positions that 
suit them, or such positions as their ability 
deserves, and I suppose it is simple enough 
now, the way we have it arranged; but it 
has taken us years of hard work and much 
planning to arrange it. 

" You see, it requires a great deal of space 
for the machines, as the applicants are 
allowed to practise a certain length of time 
every day, if they desire. People come to 
us from out of the city, as well as from all 
the schools, and we were so overcrowded 
that we had to throw open this whole floor." 

I remarkt that the * * man stenographer * * 
was not much in evidence. " We have nuiny 
male applicants, of course, but many more 
female. We have so many female appli- 
cants that we have to subdivide them into 
experienced and inexperienced ranks, while, 
you see, the men have a section to them- 
selves. Oh, no; the species is not extinct 
by any means^ Some firms prefer men for 
some reason or other. 

" We require every applicant to stand a 
rigid examination, and each is classified 
according to merit. What we call an ex- 
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perienced stenographer is one who can write 
from I GO to 125 words per minute and read 
it after it is written and be able to transcribe 
it accurately and properly- spelled into good 
English. It is not always the most rapid 
stenographer or the one who makes the big- 
gest noise with the machine who is the most 
competent. Rapidity and competency do 
not always go together by any means — in 
fact, they rarely do. Fifty to seventy-five 
words per minute on the typewriter is excel- 
lent speed, and it is hard to keep up this 
speed, though there are those who write 
faster.*'— 5/. Louis Republic, 



THE STENOGRAPHER'S CHANCE OF 
SUCCESS. 

The success of George B. Cortelyou, who 
rose from a position as stenographer in one 
of the government departments to that of 
private secretary to two presidents, a seat in 
the cabinet, and the chairmanship of the 
Republican national committee, has caused a 
large amount of discussion as to the opportu- 
nities that exist for the young man employed 
as a stenographer. The stenographer himself 
is apt to take a rather pessimistic view of the 
matter. To him it seems for the most part 
only a chance to make a certain salary with 
but vague hopes of ever being enabled to 
work, through his vocation, to a position of 
value and responsibility in the world. He is 
likely to consider himself coopt up in the 
office, while men in other positions, such as 
salesmen, are out where the chances for ad- 
vancement are more rapid. 

Then the salary paid the average stenogra- 
pher is hardly what would be termed attractive 
and the work is in many instances extremely 
arduous and trying. So the stenographer is 
prone to desert his art at the first opportunity 
that appears to him that gives a promise of a 
change of occupation and greater chances of 
promotion. But that the profession of ste- 
nography is an occupation where the right 
man, the man with the qualities that make a 
successful business man, can work himself up 
to the highest positions in the world of com- 
merce and in public life the actual experi- 
ence of many prominent men will go to 
prove. Throughout the country are to be 
found men occupying position^of unqualified 
greatness who gained their first starts through 
a knowledge of stenography. There is ap- 
parently no line of endeavor where a really 
first class stenographer has not a chance to 



rise to the heights of success. Lawyers, 
journalists, congressmen, railroad managers, 
members of the judiciary, government offi- 
cials, and the heads of great business enter- 
prises, all are among those who began active 
life as stenographers. 

A. F. Callahan, second vice-president of 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company, was once among the ranks of 
the stenographers. He was an expert type- 
writer operator, taking dictations directly on 
the machine. For four years he wrote court 
reports in Louisville, Kentucky. He secured 
a position in the business that he is now in 
because of his ability in this line, and has 
progrest, step by step, to the position that 
he now holds. Mr. Callahan says: 

I can truthfully say that my ability as a t3rpcwnter 
operator secured me the opportunity to work into the 
business I am now in. I believe that the chances for 
the really good stenographer to succeed in business life 
are bright. Handling the correspondence of a business 
is, in my estimation, the best possible way of lemming 
the policy of that business. So the stenographer has 
through hb every-day work a chance to learn the things 
that are of value in a business quicker than he would 
in most positions. He generally works near his em- 
ployer. This is of great value to him inasmuch as he 
sees how a business is conducted from the view of the 
man who is the head of the firm. So if he is observant 
and keeps his work up to the highest possible standard 
he will some time be given an opportunity of proving 
whether or not he has in him the making of a suc- 
cessful business man. 

— O, H, OyeUy in the Chicago Tribune. 



NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The second annual meeting of the New 
England High School Commercial Teachers' 
Association is to be held in the Hillhouse 
high school. New Haven, Connecticut, Oc- 
tober 21-22, 1904. The following program 
is announced : 

FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBKR 21. 

Address of Welcome. — Mayor John P. Studley. 
Address. — President Hadley, of Yale University. 
Address. — F. H. Beede, superintendent of schools. 
New Haven. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

Business meeting. 

General topics : ** How Can We Train a Student's 
Personality?" — Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield, Mass. 

*■*■ Argument for a strict requirement and high standard 
for passing in public-school commercial work." — E. S. 
Colton, Lowell, Mass. 

Special topics : Bookkeeping : ** Argument in ftivor of 
inter-communication bookkeeping in New England high 
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schools, with a suggested plan." — E. £. Gaylord, 
Beverly, Mass. 

** N^ative Argument." — G. W. Williams, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Stenography : ' < The Value of Shorthand in the High 
School." — Emma E. Thrasher, SpringHeld, Mass. 

Commercial Law: "Its Content, How Taught, and 
Relation to the Community." — A. T. Swift, Providence, 
R. I. 

Commercial Arithmetic : (Topic to be announced. ) 
— ^J. H. Moore, Charlestown, Mass. 

A cordial invitation is extended to teachers 
and all interested in commercial branches to 
attend the meeting. Private-school teachers 
will be especially welcomed. 



CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 

CLXVII.— Mary P. Singleton. 

Mary P. Singleton received her early edu- 
cation in the public 

f- schools of Hanover, 
Indiana, and later was 
' a student at Han- 
over College for three 
years. 
» In 1 898 she removed 
with her parents to 
J Covington, Ken- 
S t u c k y , and in Sep- 
tember of that year 
enrolled as a pupil in 
Miss Littleford's 
Cincinnati. The next 
months' 
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!^ary F. Singltton. 

Shorthand School, 
spring, having completed 
course of instruction, she accepted a position 
as office amanuensis, and this work she con- 
tinued for about two years. 

In October, 1901, while still employed as 
a stenographer, she began teaching in the 
night classes of Miss Littleford's school, and 
in February of the following year she re- 
signed her stenographic position to devote 
all her time to teaching in the school. From 
the beginning her work has met with the best 
of success. 

Miss Singleton was awarded the Phono- 
graphic Institute teachers* certificate July 20, 
1903- 

DOTS AND DASHES. 

Spelling Reform in France. — Henry 
Drummond, of Hettonle-Hole, England, 
well known to the readers of the Magazine 
through his writings, says : 

The French government commission on spelling has 
completed its report, in which, among other changes, it 
recommends the supression of the h in M, and the sub- 
stitution oifiotph, and of s for x in plurals. 



A New Spelling- Reform Pamphlet. — A 
pamphlet recently issued by O. C. Blackmer, 
that devoted spelling reformer of Oak Park, 
Illinois, contains specimen pages of the 
Gospel of Mark, spelled in accordance with 
the alphabet of the English and American 
Philological Association, with which the 
early readers of the Magazine are quite 
familiar. This revival of this alphabet con- 
firms in us our belief that it is the most 
rational and workable spelling- reform alpha- 
bet ever devised. Readers who are not 
familiar with it, and all others who are in- 
terested, may receive a copy of the pamphlet 
free by sending a request to Mr. Blackmer. 
This edition of the Gospel of Mark is to be 
prepared at the suggestion of Rev. Robert 
Chambers, D. D., a missionary stationed at 
Bardezag, Turkey, who feels that by its use 
the natives of the country could be taught to 
read, write and speak the English language 
more correctly, and in a shorter time, than 
by the usual methods. 

Earnings Here and in England. — ^The 
British wage-earner still lacks a great deal of 
being as highly valued as his American 
brother. In England there is an association 
of shorthand reporters and typewriters who 
are endeavoring to raise their professional 
standards and better their condition. The 
secretary states that a stenographer able to 
write expertly in English, French, and Ger- 
man should be worth from $15 to $20 a 
week. This is a poor reward for the study 
and practise required for training the mind 
and ear in three languages, besides mastering 
the difficult and delicate art of reporting in 
all of them. The preliminary expenditure 
of time and money must be great, even when 
there is special aptitude to start with. In 
America persons of good ability in ordinary 
occupations can earn more than the sum 
mentioned as a reward for phenomenal ac- 
complishments in England. The little island 
seems to be ** tight** in more senses than 
one. — Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 

English Stenographers in Paris. — ^There 
is certainly a call at the present day for 
experienced English stenographers and typists 
in Paris, although the demand is being rap- 
idly supplied, but it is quite essential that 
those who go there should be thoroughly 
competent for the work they are expected to 
do. To be thoroughly equipt to receive a 
high salary abroad, it is needful to know the 
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language sufficiently well to converse in it 
and to take down notes in it, and transcribe 
them correctly. The young women I know 
personally in Paris, who are receiving from 
$60 to $80 a month, have been qualified for 
their work by six or eight years' residence 
abroad, and can translate any technical docu- 
ment handed to them. Consequently, they 
know their own language thoroughly ; they 
also know one other language. Others, who 
are receiving from $50 to $60, have been 
working in Paris for at least two years, and 
are able to stenograph in two languages. 
There are also a few who, after only a few 
months' residence, are receiving salaries of 
$40 a month, but they had either good in- 
troductions or were past on from an English 
firm to its house in Paris. — R. J, IV,, London, 
in the Chicago Journal, 

Sound Advice to Business Women. — 
The following advice is given by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps to business girls : 

Don't fancy that your employer is always thinking 
about you and your special line of work. He hasn't 
time. He wants women who can seize his ideas, and 
follow them out without asking him a thousand and one 
questions. If you fail to give satisfaction, you will 
speedily hear of it. Laborers in any field are rapidly 
•• sized up" in this age of breathless competition. 

Don't thirst for continual praise. If you know you 
are doing your very best, even in the smallest details, 
you will have the reward of a quiet conscience, and a 
kindly employer will not forget to give you a word of 
encouragement voluntarily from time to time. 

I>on't be "flirtatious," whether you are old or 
young. The writer once knew a tjrpewriter in a maga- 
zine office who flirted with every male employee, 
married or single, about the establishment — from the 
office boy up to the manager, even with the proprietor 
himself— but the girl was. the laughingstock of the 
office. 

Don't "dawdle" about the store or office after your 
work is done. 

Don't be afraid, however, to work ** overtime," or 
to take work home when occasion demands it. You 
will lose nothing by it in the long run. Too many 
women are "penny wise and pound foolish," forget- 
ting that whatever furthers the interests of the house 
that employs them will eventually further their own, 
provided they su% faithful, energetic, and industrious. 

Don't fail to put your best and most conscientious 
effort into whatever you do, if it is only the addressing 
of an envelop or magazine wrapper. Promotion is 
swiftest from the ranks, and your overseer is on the 
lookout for the best recruits. 

Don't hesitate an instant to carry out an order. A 
well organized business must be run by military dis- 
cipline to achieve and maintain success. If you are 
a stenographer, take down implicitly every word dic- 
tated, even if it sounds like a plot to poison or assassin- 
ate your bosom friend. There is, no doubt, a satisfac- 
tory explanation awaiting you. If you are a clerk 
behind the counter, be patient and courteous. It is to 
the interest of your employers. 

— Boston F.vening Globe. 



Women Shorthand Writers in London. 
— Unquestionably the most popular of all 
occupations [for women] is that of type- 
writing and shorthand. The American 
woman will doubtless be interested to learn 
how the Ix>ndon typist and shorthand writer 
lives, the salary she is able to command, 
and her recreations. The writer has made 
a special study of all the various occupa- 
tions undertaken by women in London 
(they are still a long way behind their 
American sisters), and has come to the 
conclusion that in spite of the long hours, 
the small pay and the monotony of the work, 
it is one of the pleasantest means of liveli- 
hood for the woman who does not wish for 
responsibility and is content to earn from $8 
to $12 a week, according to American money. 
The latter is considered a princely salary, 
and one can live in that city in what may be 
termed luxury on that sum. The typewriting 
offices in London take pupils (in fact, a very 
large percentage of their profits is made in this 
way), their fees varying from $100 to $300, 
according to the standing of the office, and in 
many cases they guarantee to provide work for 
them. Some of the large offices in the city are 
open from eight o'clock in the morning until 
ten o'clock at night, and these employ two 
distinct staffs; one working from eight o'clock 
until three o'clock, and the other from three 
o'clock until ten o'clock. In such an office, 
a good worker would receive $10 a week, and 
would have the option of working overtime, 
for which the payment is usually twenty five 
cents an hour. Tea is provided in these 
offices free, and the workers are allowed an 
hour for luncheon, although during the busy 
season this has to be curtailed. The 
hours in a commercial office vary from 
nine o'clock to five o'clock, or from ten 
o'clock to six o'clock, the latter time being 
the most usual, and here again an hour is 
allowed for luncheon; but in these offices 
overtime is not allowed, and tea is not 
always provided, although it is more general 
now than a few years ago, as recendy a large 
.number of business men have come to the 
conclusion that their employees do better 
work after taking ^vt, or ten minutes' rest 
for tea, which is such a deservedly popular 
beverage. Typists and shorthand writers arc 
also largely employed in newspaper offices, but 
as a rule, the typists there have to be espe- 
cially trained, as they are expected to do 
a certain amount of other newspaper work. — 
M, E. Brooke, in the New Idea, 
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PERSONAL. 

W. G. Powell, formerly an expert law re- 
porter in the courts of Florida, is now estab- 
lisht in a flourishing law practise at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where his knowledge of Benn 
Pitman phonography stands him in good 
stead. 

Roy E. Fuller, (certificated teacher), 
was married September 7 to Katherine M. 
Ellis, of Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Fuller is 
teaching phonography in the Academy of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, and is a 
brother of J. Edmund Fuller, the well-known 
author of the *' Touch Writer." 

Frank B. Swain, who for over two years 
was stenographer to Prof. J. L. Love, secre- 
tary of the Lawrence Scientific School, a 
department of Harvard University, is now 
connected with the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, one of the largest fiduciary institutions 
of its kind in Boston. Needless to say, the 
new position is in the way of advancement. 
Mr. Swain is well known to our readers 
through the interesting series of biographic 
sketches of prominent shorthand-writing men 
he has contributed to the pages of the 
Magazine. 

Stanley M. Langdon (certificated 
teacher), of Pittsburg, 
who some months ago 
opened an office in 
that city for the doing 
of a general reporting 
business, has recently 
taken into partnership 
I. D. Warrington. 
The two are prepared 
to give skilful attention 
to all sorts of short- 
hand and typewriting 

Stanlty M. Langdon ^qjJ^ ^^d haVC estab- 

lisht a graphophone department which should 
be of great assistance to busy court reporters 
in the transcribing of their notes. The new 
firm shows a commendable enterprise which 
is sure to win success. 




SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Since last reported the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers* certificate has been granted 
to the following-named applicants : 

Eliza Amy Davis, AUston, Mass. 

M. Elizabeih Mackenzie, Taunton, Mass. 

Jessie Bervi. Matthews, Carbondale, Pa. 



Sister Mary Adelaide, Convent of Mercy, Cin- 
cinnati. ^ 

.Sister Mary Cyril, Convent of Mercy, Cincinnati. 

Neil D. Ciawson, Massachusetts College of Com- 
merce, Boston. 

Sister Mary de Chantal, Convent of Mercy, Cin- 
cinnati. Honors. 

Edith Azalia Adams, Worcester, Mass. 

Marciaret R. Spenc'K, Johh B. Stetson University, 
Deland Fla. Honors. 

Margaret R. Spence (certificated) is in 
charge of the shorthand department of John 
B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida. 

The Massachusetts College of Com- 
merce, Boston, has added a department of 
Benn Pitman phonography, and has placed 
Neil D. Clawson (certificated) in charge 
thereof. 

Peirce School, Philadelphia, has issued 
its catalog for its fortieth year, the school 
having been organized by Thomas May Peirce 
in 1865. The present catalog is an interest- 
ing pamphlet of 144 pages, containing among 
other things the address delivered to the 
graduating class of the school December 8, 
1903, by Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of 
the treasury, and the names of the 1820 pupils 
who attended the school during the school 
year of 1903-04. 

Kathleen R. Wheeler (certificated) has 
taken up the work of 
principal of the short- 
hand department of 
the newly-establisht 
Dunkirk ( N. Y. ) 
School of Bu&iness and 
Shorthand, of which 
W. J. Cable is prin- 
cipal. Miss Wheeler 
has been a very suc- 
cessful teacher in 
Canada, and under 
Katkhen R. whteUr. her supervision the 
new shorthand department is sure to flourish. 

The Bryant and Stratton Commercial 
School, Boston, recently moved into its new 
five-story building, opposite Arlington street, 
overlooking the Public Garden and the 
Common, and near the center of the city. 
The building is magnificent in all its details, 
and is the result of the forty- four years' 
teaching experience of Hermon E. Hibbard, 
principal and proprietor of the school. The 
building is ideal in its location and appoint- 
ments, and nothing has been spared which 
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could in any way contribute to the comfort 
or convenience of students. 

Mary J. Wright (certificated) has re- 
turned to her former 
field of labor in Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, 
where she is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand 
department of the 
Huntington Business 
College. We are glad 
to know that the young 
people in and about 
Huntington are still to 
have advantage of the 
Mary J. Wright, instruction of a 

teacher who has done conspicuously good 

work among them in the past. 




TYPEWRITER NOTES. 

Two Fine Records. — Miss Mary E. Pretty, 
of Pennsylvania, who is employed in the man- 
uscript division of the patent office, has broken 
her record for rapid copying by transcribing 
22,000 words in seven hours. About a year 
ago she copied 20,500 words in one day, and 
her latest feat, which breaks all records, was 
done last Friday. An order for copies of 
certain records in the office to be used in 
court was the occasion of the remarkable ex- 
hibition of speed. The order was markt 
" special,** with instructions to have the work 
done as quickly as possible. Many of the 
expert typewritists of the department are 
away on leave, and the task was givert to Miss 
Pretty, whose remarkable attainments in the 
typewriting line made its execution possible 
within the time allotted. — Washington Post, 

S. F. Cole, of Catskill, N. Y., in a trial 
at St. Louis, August 6, broke the world's 
record for the greatest number of words on 
the typewriter in seven hours of continuous 
writing. At the end of five hours the pre- 
vious record of 22,000 words was broken, 
and Mr. Cole decreast his speed, finishing 
the seven hours with a total of 28,944 words, 
an average of 67 11- 12 words per minute. 
The previous record was made by Miss Mary 
E. Pretty, in the United States patent office. 
— Newark {N. /.) News. 

The First American Typewriter. — The 
man who invented and patented the first 
typewriter died in this village [Palmyra, 
N. Y.,] last week. John M. Jones was the 
name of the genius who has set the fingers of 



countless thousands of young men and women 
at work in pounding out on a keyboard the 
printed characters of letters in almost every 
written language, and who lived to see his 
invention in universal use. The origi nal model 
was made in a little workshop in Palmyra in 
1855. Letters patent were granted the same 
year. Mr. Jones called his invention the 
typographer. But two hundred of the ma- 
chines were sold the first year. A later model 
with some improvements of the Jones ma- 
chine is still in use. At the World's Fair in 
Chicago, Mr. Jones* machine was on exhi- 
bition and was the first in a long line of 
typewriters, showing the advancement made 
since the writing machine was first manufac- 
tured. — Rochester {N Y. ) Herald^ August 14. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Songs for the Night. By Adene Williams. 
Illustrated by Loretto Christine Lowen- 
stein. Copyrighted by Adene Williams. 
1903. 

A dainty booklet containing seven charm- 
ing sonnets. Not only do they observe ac- 
curately all the mechanical laws of verse mak- 
ing, but they show much beauty of thought 
and a rare delicacy of touch. Equally 
pleasing are the illustrations, made by a 
friend of the writer. Miss Williams is a 
Benn Pitman phonographer, and is as skilled 
in the writing of shorthand as in the making 
of verse. Her home is in Washington, D. C. 



Our Phonographic Poets. Written by ste- 
nographers and typists upon subjects per- 
taining to their arts. Compiled by ** Topsy 
Typist.'* 1904. New York: Popular 
Publishing Company [E. N. Miner, pro- 
prietor], 337 Broadway. 24mo. 126 pp. 
Russia leather. Fifty cents. 

A vest-pocket volume of jingling rhymes 
(some clever and bright and some which 
might well have been omitted) written by 
and about shorthand writers and typewriter 
operators. Such well -know shorthand writers 
as the late Frank H. Risteen, Theodore C. 
Rose, E. N. Miner, the late Edward F. 
Underbill, and Charles H. Requa are among 
the contributors to the volume. Some of 
the verses are by lesser lights, while a number 
could not be traced to their source and appear 
without any name 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

KXKCUTIVB COUNCIL 1904-05. 

Charles Curbikr Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Man. 

Rbubl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromb B. Howabd, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
G. RusssLL Leonard, 2d Vice-president, . . . Chicago, III. 

Minnie E. Kbhob, 3d Vice-president Pensacola, Fla. 

Kbnoricic C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVE committee 190304. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-officio; 
John A. Hayden, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Harriet D. Gannon; 
Manchester, N. H.; Paul S. Carter, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, Mass.; George Famell, Providence, 
R. I.; Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; Peter P. Mc- 
Loughlin, New York, N. Y.; Frederick W. Gnichtel, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa.; James Ed- 
mund Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Hendrickson, Cum- 
berland, Md.; O. Rajrmond Brown, Richmond, Va.; John T. 
Harris, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John L. Barton, Meridian, 
Miss.; Weldon T. Smith, Raleigh, N. C; W. H. Macfeat, 
Columbia, S. C; George C. Palmer, Columbus, Ga.; Mrs. 

E. R. Burgoyne, Pensacola, Fla.; W. H. Luzenberg, New 
Orleans, La.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Charles 
A. Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Charles L. Morrison, Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.; Dougku A. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. 
Strachan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 
III.; Charles H. McGurrin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Richard A. 
Mabey, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; David Wolfe Brown, Washington, D. C; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jessie fiesack, Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, Kans.; Charles W. Reit- 
ler, Denver Colo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, Mont.; 
George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Edwin S. Rose, James- 
town, N. D.; J. H. Sheldon, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Robert C. 
Morris, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, Ariz.; 
L. E. Bontz, San Jose, Cal.; A. C. Bowman, Seattle, Wash.; 
John W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. H. Swope, 
Houston, Tex.; L. R. Gillette, Douglas, Alaska. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION X904-05. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 

F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn., Secretary ; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York, N. Y.; Frederic Irland, Washington, 

D. C; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Thomas F. Crean, New 
York, N. Y. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman; Kendrick C. Hill; Louis 

E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

COMMITTER ON PROGRAM 1905. 

Dr. William D. Bridge, New York City, Chairman; 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton^ 
New Jersey. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBBRSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of Taw or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Com- 
sMution Art. 3, Sec. a. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVENTION FOR I905. 

The Seventh Annual Convention will be held in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., August 15-18, 1905. 



ANNOUNCEMENT.— DATE OF MEET- 
ING IN 1905. 

In accordance with the action of the ex- 
ecutive council the seventh annual convention 
of the National Shorthand Reporters* Asso- 
ciation will be held at Chautauqua, New 
York, August 15-18, 1905. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. — APPOINTMENT 
OF CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 
ON PROGRAM. 

I hereby appoint Dr. William D. Bridge, 
of New York City, chairman of the committee 
on program for 1905, with power to appoint 
the other members of the committee. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. — APPOINTMENT 
OF ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM. 

Acting under the power conferred on me 
at the time of my appointment, I hereby 
name Charles Currier Beale, of Boston, and 
Kendrick C. Hill, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
to serve with me on the committee on pro- 
gram. William D. Bridge, 

Chairman. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AN- 

NUAL CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, 

MISSOURI.— Continued. 

SECOND SESSION — WEDNESDAY, AUGUST, 
17, 1904. 

The meeting was called to order at 10.40 
A. M. by President Beale. 

President Beale: We shall now have the 
pleasure of listening to a paper entitled 
"Court Reporting," by Charles E. Weller, 
of this city, a gentleman who is well known 
to all of you for his high professional stand- 
ing. 

Mr. Weller: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : I rise to address you with con- 
siderable embarrassment growing out of three 
reasons, the first of which is that this is the 
first time I have attempted to address a 
public audience ; the second, that, with few 
exceptions, nearly everyone present is a 
stranger to me personally, although for many 
years I have known most of you by reputa- 
tion; and the third, that after listening to 
the very fine addresses which we had at 
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yesterday's session, I feel that anything that 
I may offer will fall very flat. Under the 
circumstances perhaps you had better accept 
this paper as the judges of our courts are apt 
to receive some particularly weak piece of 
evidence, with the comment, **Well, it may 
go in for what it is wofth/' usually implying 
that in the opinion of the court it is not worth 
much, and that it can do very little harm one 
way or the other. If you will take my paper 
in that way, perhaps you will not be dis- 
appointed. 

(Mr. Weller's paper will be printed in full 
in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

President Beale : I think we can all un- 
derstand, after hearing this paper, its reflec- 
tion of our own experiences, and undoubtedly 
there are many here who would like to touch 
upon some of the points so well brought out 
by Brother Weller. We shall be glad to hear 
from any one who has anything to say. 

Mr. Herr : There is one point I think I 
can embellish. Several years ago I was called 
on to report Mr. Blaine. The paper would 
not pay my price. The editor said "Why, 
we can get a reporter to report that speech 
for ten dollars who can beat you.'* I said 
**Get him." As a precaution I read over 
Mr. Blaine's speech that he had delivered at 
Chicago. Next morning I askt the editor 
if my friend had reported the speech. He 
said, **To tell the truth, I cut it out of the 
Chicago Triimney 

Mr. Leonard : I was very much interested 
in Mr. Weller's paper, as I am sure we all 
were. There is one incident which comes to 
my mind which I think will interest you. 
Speaking about young stenographers, some 
years ago a judge sent for me to come to his 
office. When I reacht there, he said, ** I want 
you to take down everything that is said by a 
young lady who will come in here." In a 
few minutes a young lady came in. She was 
certainly not over sixteen years old. The 
judge said, **Are you the young lady who 
made the transcript in this case ? " * * Yes. ' * 
**Now, you are sure you were there?" 
**Oh, yes, sir, I remember your face." 
'*Well, now, tell me how you got some 
answers describing the real estate. You got 
a very long technical legal description. Do 
you mean to tell me that the witness made 
those answers ? " * * No, I could n't get what 
he said, and I askt Mr. Richards, and he just 
gave me the description, and I put it down." 
The judge then said, '*It doesn't seem to 
me you have all the fiuestions askt by Mr. 



Brown, on the oth^r side." **No, Mr. 
Richards said a great many of them weren't 
of any importance, and that 1 could leave 
them out." ** Oh, that is the way you made 
up your transcript?" "Yes, Mr. Richards 
helpt me when I could n't understand things. ' ' 

I think Mr. Richards was subsequently 
disbarred. This is a good illustration of how 
not to report a case. The judge afterward 
said to me that that transcript was not at all 
a report of what actually happened. 

Mr. Weller's paper calls to mind another 
incident. Some years ago in my early ex- 
periences I reported a case in a justice's court. 
The client of my lawyer was a gentleman who 
did business as *'Gus, the Scotch Hatter." 
I think my bill was for $13.50. The lawyer 
o.k.'d the bill and I took it to Gus, the 
Hatter, to have it paid. At the bottom of it 
the lawyer had written, '*This bill is O. K., 
please pay," and then his name. The gen- 
tleman wore spectacles. He began at the 
right-hand top comer, read the telephone 
number, name, and all that sort of thing, the 
number of pages, the attendance, etc., and 
then turned it up and lookt at the comer and 
read, ** Please pay, correct." Then he went 
over it all again. He tumed to me and 
said, ' < Did you ever think of going into the 
hat business ? If so, I should like to change 
with you; yours is a lot better than this." 

Mr. Pitman : May I mention a little inci- 
dent in connection with the name of Rev. 
Newman Hall mentioned by Mr. Weller? 
Mr. Hall was a pupil of mine in Hull, in 
1847. ^c ^^^ ^h^" ^ young minister, just 
married to a very amiable, sweet wife. I 
taught him phonography. He was a very 
apt pupil. He used phonography in his 
sermons for a number of years. He went to 
London and came to this country soliciting 
material to build a Lincoln tower, and the 
money that he raised here built him a very 
splendid church and tower and gave him an 
immense reputation. He was a very worthy 
man. I gave him his lessons in the moming 
and usually breakfasted with him and his 
wife, and we spent a very pleasant time to- 
gether. He was a very jolly fellow. 

His wife was the daughter of a very cele- 
brated physician in Hull ; he was a vegetarian 
and so was I, having copied my brother's 
habits in that regard. He took great interest 
in me and my success in Hull. I lectured and 
taught there, and I earned plenty of money — 
enough to pay my way. The name of Newman 
Hall has been greatly endeared to me, and it 
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was with great interest I heard that he had 
visited this country and made money— enough 
to build this magnificent tower to his 
church. 

Mr. Young: Referring to the passage in 
the paper by Mr. Weller that one or two 
words may practically turn the case, I had an 
experience during the reporting, within the 
last few months, of what is known as the 
celebrated Dewey case. Chauncey Dewey, 
the son of a Chicago millionaire, and a 
number of others were charged with killing 
some settlers in our district — members of the 
Berry family. The Berry family consisted 
of Edwin, Alpheus, Beech and Birch. In 
the trial of the case the names Beech and 
Birch had to be watcht very closely. This 
was the situation : Birch Berry was killed by 
the Deweys, and on his body was found a 
Smith & Wesson revolver. Beech Berry was 
not killed, but escaped. The revolver found 
on the body of Birch Berry was fully loaded. 
In the examination the counsel askt Roy 
Berry, a cousin, **What kind of a revolver 
did you have?'* "I hada Golts.'* *'What 
kind of a revolver did Birch have?** ** He 
had a Colts." "What kind of a revolver 
did Beech have?" '*He had a Smith & 
Wesson." The attorneys for the state had 
daily copy of tlje transcript, but they had 
mist that point in some way and it was not 
discovered by them until the argument of the 
case, when my transcript and that of Mr. 
Brown — an expert reporter from Kansas 
City — were produced to show that these 
records agreed as to the testimony given by 
Roy Berry, who was the only person who 
testified to the particular fact that the re- 
volver which belonged to Beech Berry, who 
escaped, was found on the body of Birch 
Berry, the chambers fully loaded. Therefore 
the claim was made that after the shooting 
occurred the Berry boys changed the re- 
volvers, and put on the body of the dead man 
the one which was fully loaded, for the pur- 
pose of showing that there could be no self- 
defense. One of the attorneys for the state 
insisted that the testimony hadn't been re- 
ported properly; but, as I said before, Mr. 
Brown's notes agreed with mine, as did also 
those of a young lady who was assisting me. 
Of course the attorneys accepted the official 
reporter's notes. The jurors told me after- 
ward that had it not been that the matter 
was fully Reported, and that the notes of the 
reporters agreed, they might have changed 
the verdict. 



Mr. Collins: I had an interesting case in 
Dayton a few days ago. On the preliminary 
hearing of a case I took notes for the state, 
and a young lady, who was then in the em- 
ploy of the counsel for defendant, took the 
notes for the counsel, and each of us made a 
transcript. When it came to the trial of the 
case, the attorney for the defendant began 
cross-examining this witness. The witness 
stated that he came out of the big door, 
(which was the front door) and saw this man 
go around. They askt him whether he said 
he came out the back door. He said he 
didn't, that he came out of the big door. 
Their theory was that had he come and lookt 
out of the back door, he couldn't have seen 
what he claimed he saw. My transcript 
showed he came out the big door, and the 
witness claimed that was what he said. The 
young lady was put on the stand in the trial 
of the case and she testified that she wrote the 
words big and back alike except in the matter 
of shading, and that knock t out their theory. 
It shows what a single word may do in a 
case. 

Mr. Schofield: Eleven years ago in 
Evansville, Indiana, I attended what is 
known as the Butchers' National Convention. 
It always devolves upon the local association 
of a city to employ the stenographer. I was 
there representing my paper, the Butchers' 
and Packers' Gazette, The first session was 
held in the Opera House. Across the table 
sat a young lady, and she saw me writing 
shorthand. She said **Are you the short- 
hand writer ? " I said * ' Yes. ' ' I found out 
she had been engaged to report this conven- 
tion, but that she hadn't even finisht her 
first term in shorthand, so you can judge of 
her experience. To make a long story short, 
I reported the convention for her. I gave 
her a transcript of it and her name went at 
the bottom of it. She is now keeping a 
millinery store in Indianapolis, and has evi- 
dently given up the stenographic business. 

Mr. Hoffman: I merely want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the conciseness of 
the statement which he makes as to the diffi- 
cult conditions that meet the court reporter 
on all occasions, and the possibility that he 
might have a case of stage fright now and 
then. The real reporter is the man who rises 
to the exigencies of the situation. I had an 
experience during the reporting of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Alabama. We had 
been drifting along very carelessly on the re- 
port of the committee on the executive de- 
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partment. Apparently there was no interest 
taken in the matter one way or the other 
until it got down to the point of some pro- 
vision having been injected for punishing our 
sheriffs for failure to bring to justice the 
fellows who created mobs. The president of 
the convention had recognized the gentleman 
from Jefferson^ I think it was. Everything 
had been going smoothly up to that time and 
nobody anticipated any trouble. It was just 
thought that the section punishing sheriffs for 
allowing mobs and all that sort of thing would 
be thrown out. The gentleman from Mont- 
gomery (who has since been elevated to the 
federal bench by President Roosevelt) said, 
"Mr. President.'* "The Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Jefferson . " " Mr. 
President, I demand to be recognized.'* 
* * The Chair says that he has recognized the 
gentleman from Jefferson." "Mr. Presi- 
dent, I don't care whom you have recog- 
nized, sir, this is a matter of the extremest 
importance and I demand to be heard." 
The gentleman from Jefferson had the floor 
and proposed to keep it. There was some 
little colloquy after that. The stenographer 
was getting into trouble because there were 
about three of them talking at once. Fi- 
nally the gentleman from Montgomery says, 
" Well, sir, I am going to be heard on this 
question. " " Mr. Sergeant-at- Arms, remove 
the gentleman from the hall." An old, one- 
legged confederate soldier walkt up. The 
gentleman from Montgomery reacht back, 
pulled his knife, and said, "If any man in 
this house takes me out he will have to do 
it over my dead body." The shorthand re- 
porter in that case Jiad to "riz" to the 
occasion. 

Mr. Herr : I reported a case in Illinois in 
which the first thing I knew was a revolver 
being shot over my head in one direction and 
an ink bottle going the other way. I made 
myself "scarce" for a few minutes. 

Mr. Collins: Some years ago I was era- 
ployed by a Republican paper to follow the 
Democratic nominee for Congress around the 
district and take down his speeches. At one 
place, which was strongly Democratic, he 
referred to the fact that this paper had em- 
ployed a repoTteT to go around with him. 
The people began to howl, " Put him out, 
put him out !" They started to put me out, 
and if the speaker had not interfered and 
explained that I was simply performing my 
duty, they would certainly have handled me 
roughly. 



President Beale : We will now proceed 
with the program. Mr. Howard, the chair- 
man of the program committee, will speak to 
you concerning the next paper. 

Mr. Howard : Mr. President, I want to 
say in regard to our next number on the pro- 
gram that Mr. Theodore F. Shuey, chief of 
the staff of Senate reporters at Washington, 
gave me every assurance, some months ago, 
that he would be with us, unless detained for 
the gravest reasons, which, as he put it in his 
letter, he did not anticipate would arise. He 
announced the title of the paper as "The 
Shorthand Reporter not a Specialist. ' ' I had 
every confidence up to within ten or fifteen 
days ago that he would be here, when I 
received a letter from him saying that he had 
accepted an assignment to report a congres- 
sional commission on the Pacific coast. I am 
sure we regret very much that Mr. Shuey is 
not with us, and that we haven't the benefit 
of his paper. 

There are two or three vacancies on the pro- 
gram, which I will mention at this time. One 
is brought about by the lamentable death of 
David Wolfe Brown. As you see by the pro- 
gram, the hour set apart for his paper has 
been designated for memorial exercises. The 
other vacancy on Friday, and that at the 
banquet to-morrow night, are brought about 
by the illness of Mr. Oliver Dyer. Mr. 
Dyer, as you all know, is one of the patri- 
archs of phonography in this country, a man 
of advanced years, and when his name was 
placed on the program it was, of course, with 
the proviso that health and strength permit. 
Mr. Dyer wrote me several weeks ago saying 
that he was confined to his house by severe 
sciatica, and that there was every indication 
then that he would not be able to travel. This 
is confirmed by later advices. We can only 
regret our great misfortune in not having him 
here with us. Mr. Dyer explained to me that 
he always spoke extemporaneously, or at least 
without manuscript, and for that reason he 
was unable to forward a paper to be read. 

President Beale: We will now listen to 
a paper by Mr. J. D. Strachan, of Indian- 
apolis, entitled, " Early Shorthand Reporting 
in Indiana." 

(Mr. Strachan's paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

President Beale : Mr. Strachan has done 
for the student of shorthand history (and of 
course all of us are more or less interested in 
the history of our profession) a service which 
I hope will be performed by members in 
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other states. It is by such individual work 
in various localities that the basis for a com- 
prehensive history of our profession can be 
establisht, and I hope that Mr. Strachan's 
example will be followed next year by mem- 
bers from other sections of the country. 

Mr. Pitman : Mention was made of my 
reporting in Indiana in 1866. My wife ac- 
companied me and regularly transcribed her 
share of my notes without my assistance. 
That reminds me that every reporter does not 
attach to careful writing the importance he 
should. 

President Beale: I think if we all fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Pitman, and wrote 
our notes so well that someone else could 
read them, we should not only do better 
service as reporters, but we should find our 
work much easier. For five years I have fol- 
lowed the practise of turning my notes over 
to an assistant, and I find it the most luxuri- 
ous way of getting out transcripts of which I 
have any knowledge. I have tried various 
ways, and find not only that I get better 
results and better transcripts, but that I get 
rid of a great deal of arduous labor. I pre- 
sume there are others present who have had 
the same experience. I have also found that 
the care necessary to make the outlines so 
perfect as to insure accuracy of transcription 
has made me a much better reporter than I 
was before I adopted that plan. 

Mr. Herr : I have in my office a lady who 
reads my notes as well as I do. She has 
transcribed a case of over seven hundred pages 
without my being in the city. I reported a 
celebrated murder case once and vocalized a 
word and then could not read it. 

Mr. Weller : I should like to state, Mr. 
Chairman, in connection with what has just 
been said, that in reporting a contested elec- 
tion we came across the words box^ books, and 
backs y which were used almost indiscrimi- 
nately, and we found it pretty difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. The only way in 
which we could make the distinction abso- 
lutely sure was to put a vowel in the word 
books y and to write the words box and backs 
in separate positions. 

President Beale: I had a case which 
troubled me as much as anything I ever 
reported, on account of' the fact that it was 
brought against three different corporations, 
two railroads and a street car company. Two 
of the counsel, 'one for the street car company 
and one for the railroads, were named Hall, 
and the other counsel was named Hale. All 



being counsel for defendant I could not use 
the expression, "for defendant." In that 
case I wrote the initials, and when objections 
were being made it was exceedingly difficult 
to be sure I was getting the right man. 

President Beale : We are now ready for 
miscellaneous business, and I think perhaps 
the first matter to take up will be the report 
of the committee appointed yesterday to con- 
sider the president's recommendations and 
make report to this meeting to-day — Mr. 
Collins, Mr. Strachan, and Mr. Famell. 

Mr. Collins thereupon read the following 
report of the committee on recommendations 
made by the president in his address : 

The committee on recommendations of the presi- 
dent's address, begs leave to report as follows : 

That section 2 of article IV of the constitution be 
changed to read as follows : 

After the words *• annually elected by ballot," <* The 
secretary- treasurer shall hold office for one year, begin- 
ning with the close of the meeting at which he is 
elected. The executive committee shall be appointed 
by the president of this association as soon as this con- 
stitution shall go into effect, and thereafter annually by 
the president. 

That to the present section 5 of article IV of the con- 
stitution, the following be added : 

« Should any member of the executive committee 
neglect to perform his duties as such, he may be re- 
moved by the president, with the consent of a majority 
of the executive council. 

That section I of article VIII be amended by insert- 
ing at the end of same as it reads at present, the 
following : 

" Or, in cases of emergency amendments may be pro- 
posed on the petition of not less than ten members of the 
association in good standing, and in the latter case the 
proposed amendments shall be submitted to each mem- 
ber of the association through the mail, and shall also 
be publisht in the official organ of the association con- 
temporaneously therewith. Three- fourths of the mem- 
bers voting within sixty days from the mailing of such 
amendment in favor thereof, the amendment shall pre- 
vail ; and full announcement of the result, in any event, 
shall be made in the official organ. 

We also recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution. 

Resolved^ that in addition to the publication of the 
proceedings in the official organ the same be publisht 
in pamphlet form at a net cost not to exceed one hun- 
dred dollars. And further 

Resolved^ that the secretary- treasurer be authorized 
to subscribe for a sufficient number of copies of the 
official organ to supply each paid member at the expense 
of the association, obtaining in this connection such club 
rates as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George Farnell, 
J. D. Strachan, 
John Collins, 

Committee, 

On motion of Mr. Herr, duly seconded, 
the report, as read, was received. 

President Beale: It is now in order to 
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take up each recommendation in turn. The 
first is that section 2 of article IV of the 
constitution be amended after the words 
"annually elected by ballot *' by adding the 
following : ' * The secretary -treasurer shall 
hold office for one year, beginning with the 
close of the meeting at which he is elected. 
The executive committee shall be appointed 
by the president of this association as soon as 
this constitution shall go into effect, and 
thereafter annually by the president. * ' 

Mr. Howard moved the adoption of this 
recommendation. Mr. Herr seconded the 
motion. Carried unanimously. 

The second recommendation is that to the 
present section 5 of article IV of the consti- 
tution the following be added : ** Should any 
member of the executive committee neglect 
to perform his duties as such, he may be re- 
moved by the president with the consent of 
a majority of the executive council." 

Mr. Howard moved the adoption of this 
recommendation. Mr. Andrews seconded 
the motion. Carried unanimously. 

The third recommendation is that section i 
of article VIII of the constitution be amended 
by adding to it the following : "Or, in cases 
of emergency, amendments may be proposed 
on the petition of not less than ten members 
of the association in good standing, and in 
the latter case the proposed amendments 
shall be submitted to each member of the as- 
sociation through the mail, and shall also be 
publisht in the official organ of the associa- 
tion contemporaneously therewith. Three- 
fourths of the members voting within sixty 
days from the mailing of such amendment in 
favor thereof, the amendment shall prevail ; 
and full announcement of the result, in any 
event, shall be made in the official organ.*' 

Mr. Howard moved the adoption of this 
recommendation. Mr. Andrews seconded 
the motion. Carried unanimously. 

The committee also recommended the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

Rtsoivedf that in addition to the publication of the 
proceedings in the official organ, the same be publisht in 
pamphlet form at a net cost not to exceed one hundred 
dollars. And further 

Resolved^ that the secretary be authorized to subscribe 
for a sufficient number of copies of the official organ to 
supply each member at the expense of the association, 
obtaining in this connection such club rates as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

On motion of Mr. Hoffmann, the resolu- 
tion was amended by inserting after the word 
each the word paid so as to read " to supply 
each paid member.*' 



The resolution, as amended, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Collins : There was one recommen- 
dation on which the committee did not take 
any action, and that was the one referring to 
the time for holding the meeting, but I sup- 
pose the convention can decide that. 

Mr. Howard : The constitution, I believe, 
places this whole matter in the control of the 
executive council, and it is not necessary to 
decide upon it until a date eight months 
from this time or four months previous to 
the time decided upon for holding the 
meeting. At that time the executive coun- 
cil, under the constitution, is compelled to 
announce the place of meeting. I think 
there is ample time for members to communi- 
cate in writing with the president, and 
through him with the executive council, and 
it would only be a waste of time to discuss it 
at length here. 

President Beale : The constitution pro- 
vides that the time and place of the annual 
meeting shall be selected by the executive 
council, and it was mainly with the idea of 
bringing out discussion from members, to 
find what were their real sentiments in the 
matter, that I put that clause in my address. 

Mr. Howard : I have a letter bearing on 
this subject, from Doctor Bridge, but I don't 
know that it is in order to present it now. 

President Beale : If there is no objection 
we will suspend the rules to allow the reading 
of the letter from Doctor Bridge. 

The letter from Doctor Bridge inviting the 
association to meet at Chautauqua was read. 

Following the reading of this letter there 
was a lengthy discussion of the respective ad- 
vantages of various cities. 

On motion of Mr. Howard, the matter was 
referred to the executive council without 
prejudice. 

The report of the auditing committee was 
then submitted, and adopted. The report is 
as follows : 

St. Ijoris, Aw^mt 16^ 1904- 
Mr. Charles Currier Beale, President, 

National Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dear Sir: 

We have carefully examined the bocks of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, for the year 
1903-4, and find that according to the cash book we 
have received during the year from 249 members the 
sum of $747, and from three members on account of 
dues for last year the sum of $9, making a total of 
5754.50. 

We have expended during the year through the 
treasurer for general expenses the sum of $394.53, and 
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for the secretary's salary ^150.90, maldiig a total of 

^545-43- 

The amount of our expenses deducted from the 
amount received should leave a balance of ^209.07. 

We find a balance in bank to the credit of the associa- 
tion amounting to ^204.87, and cash in the hands of the 
treasurer ^.20, making a total of ^209.07. 

We find vouchers properly prepared for all disburse- 
ments, except small items which are fiilly exphuned and 
would not ordinarily call for vouchers. 

The books of the association have been kept in a very 
businesslike manner and there is every evidence of a 
carefiil supervision on the part of the secretary-treasurer 
of all funds expended for account of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas F. Crean, 
Louis E. Schrader. 
Auditing Committee, 

On motion, the convention adjourned until 
Thursday, August 18, 1904, at ten o* clock 
A. M. 

THIRD SESSION— THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 
1904. 

STENOGRAPHERS* DAY. 

President Beale : The first item of busi- 
ness on the program is a paper by myself, 
but after consultation with the committee on 
program, the reading of my paper will be 
postponed until this afternoon. 

Mr. Hill, the secretary, has a contribution 
from the well-known Canadian reporter, Mr. 
Thomas Bengough, one of the patriarchs of 
the profession and a gentleman who always 
has something interesting to say. He will 
now read it. 

Mr. Hill : This paper was originally read 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Short- 
hand Reporters' Association held in Phila- 
delphia, last Qionth. I heard the reading of 
it, and it so imprest me that I had a resolu- 
tion past to permit the reading of this paper 
at this convention, because it is a paper of 
considerable value in the line of organization. 

Mr. Hill then read the paper by Mr. 
Thomas Bengough, entitled, **The Char- 
tered Stenographic Reporters* Association of 
Ontario,** which will be printed in full in a 
later issue of the Magazine. Mr. Hill pref- 
aced the reading of this paper by the reading 
of the following communication from Mr. 
Bengough : 

INTERNATIONAL CO OPERATION. 

BY THOMAS BENGOUGH, C. S. R., TORONTO, CANADA. 

To THE National Shorthand Reporters' Asso- 
ciation, convened in St. Louis, Missouri : — An impor- 
tant professional engagement prevents my personal 
presence at your convention, but I shall commune with 
you on the ** astral plane,*' and I know that your ses- 



sions will be helpful to our profession, as well as pleas- 
ant to those who may be privileged to attend. 

Since hearing from your energetic secretary that he 
had secured my paper which was read at the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Association, to be read at 
your meeting, I have been thinking a good deal about 
the desirability of fraternal co-operation among all ste- 
nographers, especially those resident in the United 
States and Canada. Though separated by national 
lines, and by a stretch of water and a line of latitude on 
the map, as a hard fact there are many more common 
interests between the working verbatim reporters in 
these two countries than between Canadian and English 
stenographers, notwithstanding Canada's colonial con- 
nection with Great Britain. There is not now and 
never has been — at least in my recollection of thirty 
years — any vital relation between Canadian stenc^^ra- 
phers and the shorthand writers of Britain. True, we 
have an occasional visit from some member of the pro- 
fession across the sea, and the more fortunate of our 
Canadian stenographers have been privileged to visit 
some of the famous London stenographers in their own 
dens ; but there is practically no professional interchange 
between us, as there is in truth and fact with our friends 
in the United States. For example, many international 
associations having their headquarters in the United 
States meet occasionally in Canada, and bring their official 
stenographers with them from the United States ; and 
vice versa. In this way, as well as in stenographic 
conventions, the Canadian and United States stenogra- 
phers meet and make or renew acquaintances which I 
feel free to say, on behalf of our Canadian fraternity, 
are highly appreciated. Some of the pleasantest 
recollections of my own professional life cluster around 
these shorthand conventions in which I have met the 
leading men in our profession from your side of the line. 
I value them highly both for themselves and for their 
work's sake. 

Some of the senior members of your National Asso- 
ciation, such as Colonel Demming, will remember the 
very pleasant fraternal meeting which was held in To- 
ronto in 1883 under the auspices of the International 
Shorthand Writers' Association of the United States 
and Canada. At a subsequent meeting of that associa- 
tion, held in Buffalo, I was elected president. For 
reasons which need not here be enumerated, however, 
that association was not fitted by its constitution for the 
important work of consolidating the professional steno- 
graphic forces of the United States and Canada ; hence 
its early demise. 

It has been my hope, ever since your National Asso- 
ciation was formed, that in some way it might develop 
on broader lines, so as to embrace our Canadian verba- 
tim reporters. Your constitution favors such an en- 
largement. You will remember that at your meeting 
in Buffalo during the Pan-American Exposition, both 
Mr. Angus and myself, speaking on behalf of Canada 
and of our Chartered Stenographic Reporters' Associa- 
tion, suggested that you should take a step forward in 
the direction of international organization. Following 
up this suggestion, your association appointed Secretary 
Hill as a committee of one to look into the matter, and 
in the following year he reported adversely. 

I take this opportunity of renewing my suggestion 
for international organization, or at least co- operation on 
such lines as may be found workable. My paper out- 
lining the scope of our Chartered Stenographic Report- 
ers' Association may suggest some points of contact 
between us. Meantime, suffer a suggestion or two as 
to how we might co-operate in a fraternal fashion for 
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mutual benefit in the matters of education, tariff and 
ethics. 

I. In the Matter of Education. — The technical 
preparation of a verbatim stenc^^raphic reporter relates 
to humanity as a whole, and luis to do with men and 
women regardless of national lines. This preparation 
has heretofore been so haphazard that stenographic 
reporting is not considered a profession in the same 
sense as law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, or even 
veterinary science. The state has considered it advis- 
able that a man shall not treat horses and cattle for colic 
and kindred ailments without due preparation by 
lectures, demonstrations and actual practise, followed by 
examinations and official indorsement in the form of a 
diploma of graduation ; but court stenographers have 
no educational provision specially made for them by the 
state. Like Topsy, they are supposed to "grow** 
somehow and somewhere, and then they are put in 
positions where a slight error on their part may put a 
life in jeopardy. There are some honorable exceptions 
in the matter of state supervision over court stenog- 
raphers ; in some cases examinations are prescribed. 
But these exceptions simply prove the rule, and even 
where there are examinations, there is no preliminary 
provision by the state for the preparation and training of 
these court officials called stenographers. Because of 
this lack of recognition by the commonwealth, stenog- 
raphers have not the standing, professionally, to which 
they are justly entitled. Our professional work, 
especially as court reporters, has been a gradual growth, 
beginning in a very crude form in the United States not 
much more than half a century ago, and in Canada 
within thirty years; but it seems to me the time has 
come when there should be a united, strong, intelligent, 
persistent effort to put stenographic reporting — by which 
term I mean all verbatim work, including court report- 
ing — on the basis of a profession as honorable as that 
of law, medicine, and the others I have named. 
Education is recognized as the basis of all the profes- 
sions; therefore our first effort should be directed 
towards a system of professional education. I do not 
now refer to speed in shorthand writing ; that of course 
is implied and involved, but much more than that is 
necessary — a thorough mastery of English ; a familiarity 
with the classics sufficient, at least, to save from egre- 
gious errors in transcription ; an acquaintance with litera- 
ture so that poetical quotations can be located and 
corrected when incorrectly given, as is often the case ; 
a knowledge of the broad principles of jurisprudence ; a 
"speaking acquaintance,'* at least, with the technical 
terms used in medical, scientific, educational, and theo- 
logical discussions. The bare list of qualifications may 
seem appalling ; yet the recognition by young aspirants 
as well as the public at large, that a professional steno- 
graphic reporter must perforce be a person of wide read- 
ing and special attainments outside altogether of special 
manual dexterity and mental alertness, to say nothing of 
physical endurance, would go far towards placing the 
whole business on a professional footing. What, then, 
can be done in a systematic way by your association, or 
by a union of yours and ours ? This much, at least, 
might be attempted : A committee might be appointed 
at your convention to take into immediate and careful 
consideration the whole question of education for pro- 
fessional stenographers. I^t me suggest some practical 
steps such a committee might take, if empowered to do 
so — and as to this, they should be given an absolutely free 
hand to try some experiments that would not involve an 
expenditure beyond a fixt amount, say 5500 for the 
year's operations, (a) The educational committee 



might arrange for lectures to be given at the large cen- 
ters by professional stenographers of undoubted stand- 
ing, such as Denmiing, Bishop, Murphy, et al. These 
lectures should be specially for those who have verbatim 
reporting in view, and a fee should be charged that 
would pay the lecturer for his time and trouble. Such 
lectures might be arranged in the several states by the 
members of your executive committee scattered through- 
out your territory. In all cases it would be better that 
the lecturer should be a stranger to the city in which he 
lectures, as greater interest would likely be created by 
that plan ; but there is an immense amount of local 
talent that could and should be utilized. These lectures 
should be so organized that judges, lawyers, and prcmii- 
nent men of the city and state shoidd attend them, in 
order that the public may learn something of the nature 
of our work, and its responsibilities and value, (b) 
Under the auspices of the local member of your execu- 
tive, speed classes might be organized for those only 
who have verbatim reporting in view — a fee to be 
charged that would pay all expenses, (c) In addition 
to these vive voce methods of training and education, 
courses of reading might be laid out by stenographic ex- 
perts in various lines ; (d^ this course of reading to be 
followed by written examinations, the papers to be set 
and examined by experts. The readings and the 
examinations would all bear on verbatim repenting 
work, and not on ordinary school work or amanuensis 
training. What I am after is something that is not done 
by the public or high schools or colleges, or by the 
business and shorthand schools, and that can only be 
done by expert verbatim stenographers who know all the 
points in the business. There should be a substantia] 
fee charged for these reading courses and examinations. 
Students would enroll just as they do in correspondence 
schools, and pay a fee for the complete course, say $2$ 
or 550; but the fee should be sufficiently high, the 
course of instruction sufficiently strong, and the exami- 
nations sufficiently severe, to secure good material and 
test the bona fides of students. There should be 
appointed a superintendent for this work who would at- 
tend to all the details of it. The National Association 
should grant certificates to those students who pass the 
examinations, and provision should also be niade for 
examinations as to speed, and on the speed test being 
successfully past, arrangements should be made for 
placing the names of these qualified examinees on the 
list of junior practitioners, for selection by the " old 
hand^" when crowded. The association would not 
deal with the question of teaching shorthand and type- 
writing, and would have nothing to say about various 
systems ; its function would be to help prepare, and 
then to test and stamp, the finisht article. The very 
fact that the National Association had undertaken this 
work, aided by a host of experts in the various states 
and territories (and perhaps in Canada) would surely 
impress the public with the idea that the stenographic 
profession had kickt off its swaddling clothes and was 
donning manhood's attire, and taking its place along 
with the druggists and dentists and veterinary surgeons, 
if not with the doctors and ministers and lawyers. 

2. In the Matter of Tariff. — The remuneration paid 
for verbatim stenographic work is not sufficient in any 
country, either on salary or folio basis, when the char- 
acter of the work is taken into account, or when com- 
pared with skilled work in the departments of law, 
medicine, etc. The reason for this disparity is that the 
stenographic profession is not yet recognized as such. 
The movement in the direction of putting us on an 
educational foundation will help financially, just ar 
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surely as the professional standing of a lawyer enables 
him to charge a fee for working his mouth or slightly 
agitating the noolecules of his great brain. 

3. In the Matter of Ethics. — Every member of our 
profession should be imprest with the truth enunciated 
by Bacon in his *' Maxims of the Law:"— **I hold 
every man a debtor to his profession ; from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
support, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereto." 
But, more than this, each member of our profession 
should realize and recognize his relations with the other 
members, and there should be among us what we mieht 
call a code of ethics. True, we have the Golden Rule ; 
but it would be well to have a consensus of opinion 
among us as to how thb rule is to be workt out in such 
details as the following : — How far is it professional to 
canvass for work ? Under what circumstances, if any, 
is it proper and right to underbid another stenographer 
or firm ? How far is it fair to operate an "exchange " 
rate? LAStly, would it not be desirable if we could 
raise the standard of relationship among professional 
Stenographers so that there would be such mutual 
resp>ect and deference as members of the legal fraternity 
exhibit toward one another, as exprest in die courteous 
phr«se, ** My learned friend ?'* 

My paper is quite too long ; but my experience has 
been like Bunyan*s : — 

And to I penned 
It down, until at last it came to be, 
For length and breadth, the bigness which you see. 

If I have suggested any helpful thoughts, I shall be 
happy in the consciousness that I have paid part of the 
debt which I owe to the profession, and thus obeyed 
the quaint dictiun of Bacon above quoted. 

President Beale : This matter of affiliation 
was discust at Buffalo, as Mr. Bengough says. 
At that time the constitution of our association 
was in such form that it would have been im- 
possible to affiliate. There was a complete 
remodeling of the constitution at Boston, 
which resulted in changes which would admit, 
it seems to me, of affiliation ; that is, it would 
at least admit of accepting reporters from 
Canada as members. The name "National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association** would 
seem to limit the membership somewhat, but 
I do not think that would be an unsurmount- 
able obstacle to taking in our brothers from 
across the line. 

It was moved that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to consider this subject 
of affiliation and to report next year to the 
convention. Carried. 

[T0 60 cffMiinm^J.] 



OBITUARY. 

JAMES W. CLARKE. 



James William Clarke, a leading editorial 
writer on the New York Worlds died at Jack- 
son, New Hampshire, September 17, at the 



age of fifty-two years. He was bom in Lan- 
cashire, England, and learned phonography 
there when but sixteen years old. For two 
years aftefr this he was on the staff of the 
Liverpool Post. Of this part of his experi- 
ence the Boston Globe says : 

During his Liverpool services young Clarke re- 
ported important speeches by Bright, Gladstone, and 
John Morley, and his skill as a shorthand writer was 
extraordinary. If at times he had not the information 
he immediately needed, Clarke knew just where to find 
it in books, and he was a ** ready** writer in the 
fullest sense of the term. 

When about twenty years old Mr. Clarke 
left England and settled in Boston, where for 
twenty years he was a newspaper worker of 
great prominence. Twelve years ago he be- 
came connected with the New York Worlds 
and remained prominently identified with it 
up to the time of his death. His career was 
an interesting one. The Boston Globe says : 

Subsequent to his services on the Times he was em- 
ployed on the Boston Post by the late Nathaniel G. 
Greene, and during the wonderfully successful Demo- 
cratic campaign of 1874, when William Gaston and 
seven democratic congressmen were elected, Mr. 
Clarke did his fi[reatest feats as a newspaper stenogra- 
pher. Night after night he reported speeches by Gen. 
N. P. Banks, Judge J. G. Abbott, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Charles Levi Woodbury, John K. Tarbox, Edward 
Avery, William Wirt Warren, and a host of other party 
lights of that period. The amount of copy he could 
turn out after eleven p. m. was prodigibus, and a con- 
stant source of wonder to his fellow-workers. 



During his first years in Boston Mr. Clarke was oc- 
casionally employed as a court shorthand writer by 
James M. W. Yerrinton, and in 1879 he had the 
reporting of the testimony in the hearing before D wight 
Foster and other arbitrators of the claim of Clapp & 
Ballou against the commonwealth for work on the sea 
wall bounding the flats on which now stand the docks 
and elevators of the old New York & New England 
railroad. 

This hearing lasted six months and the. testimony 
made three thousand printed pages. Charles R. 
Train, the attorney -general, conducted the state's case. 
Another feat of Mr. Clarke's was reporting the Friday 
night " talks" of Rev. W. H. H. Murray at Bumstead 
hall, after the latter' s secession from the Park Street 
Church. Edward Everett Hale was a neighbor and 
friend of Clarke's and often supplied him with subjects 
for newspaper treatment. 

Robert Bonynge, of New York City, for 
more than thirty years the official stenog- 
rapher of the supreme court of New York, 
died September 7. He was admitted to the 
bar many years ago and opened an office, but 
he retained his position as court stenographer 
to the time of his death. 
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[In the Reporting Style. See page 334.J 

Testimony in the Case of Boettger versus 
Scherpe ft Koken. 

In the Supreme Court of Missouri. 



No. 7919. 



April Term, 1896. 

Carolina Boe^ftger,* 

Respondent, 
vs. 
Scherpe & Koken, Architect- 
ural Iron Company, 

Appellant, 

Bill of Exceptions. 

Mrs. Carolina Boettger, the plaintiflf, testified in 
her own behalf* as follows : 

Direct examination. 

By Mr. L. F. Ottofy : Q. What* is your name ? 
A, Carolina Boettger. 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. In* St. Louis. 

Q. You are the plaintiff in this case ? 
A. Yes,* sir. 

Q. You brought this suit ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your* husband's name? 
A. Ferdinand, but they called him Frank in the^ 
shop. 

^In preparing the heading giving the title of a case, the 
reporter should obtain the correct spelling ot the names of the 
parties, of their respective counsel, and of the presiding 
judge, and write them in longhand. 



Q. What was his business? 

A, He was a laborer. 

Q, Where' was he employed ? 

A, By Scherpe & Koken. 

Q. The defendants in' this case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had he been employed^ there, do >'ou 
know? 

A, About six or seven years he*® was working there. 

Q, In the capacity of a laborer ? 

A, Just'* a plain laborer. 

Q, How old was he ? 

A. He was forty**-one years old, when he died ; 
forty-two, I believe.*' 

Q. Forty-three, wasn't it? 

A. Forty- two.* 

Q, At the time of his** death ? A. Yes, sir. Q. 
When did he die? A. The 19th*' of April, 1891, 
the accident came. Q. On*^ the 19th of April, 1892, 
the accident*' happened? A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you 
know what wages he received*' at the time of his 
death ? A. He started in at*^ $1.25, then got raised to 
#1.50 and $1.75, and he was** just raised to $2. Q, 
How long had he been** raised to |2 ? A. That sum- 
mer before there was a*' strike and so many men quit. 
Q, That is, because he** stuck to the concern he got 
$2, 

Objected to.** 

The witness : Yes, sir. Q. He got $2 from the** 
time of the strike that year after December, 1891 ? A. 
Yes, sir. Q. Before that he was getting ^1.75? A. 
Yes, sir. Q, How long had he been*' getting #1.75 ? 

'^The questions and answers are thus far printed giving a 
paragraph to each as is usual in making typewritten tran- 
scripts. The remainder is set solid to save space. 
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A. I do n't know that exactly*" — a couple of years. Q. 
What was the health of Mr.'* Boettger? A, Good, it 
was ; he was never sick. Q. What was'* his weight ? 
A, I do n't know exactly ; a pretty strong man" — like 
Mr. Giesebell over there (indicating) ; he was that 
size.^ Q, Was he a man of good habits or otherwise? 
A, He^ was good. Q. Sober, industrious, always at 
work when he got* it? A. Yes, sir; didn't know 
an3rthing but work every day." Q. What family had 
you at the time of his death ?** A, Eight children ; the 
oldest was fifteen or sixteen, and the^ youngest seven 
months. Q, How many have you now? A, Five 
now ;^ the smallest died a month ago. Q, How many 
have you** now ? A. Seven now. Q. Two of them 
have died? A. No, one** died ; eight I had. Q. You 
lost a boy, the oldest ?** A, That was before my hus- 
band died. Q, So you now have** six children — 
seven? A, Seven. Q, Do you know anything about 
this*> accident ? A. I know nothing at all except that 
they brought** him home at half past six in the evening. 
Q. On*' 3ie 19th of April, 1891 ? A. Yes, sir.*« Q. 
And he was then dead? A, Yes, sir. (2. Do you 
know*» Mr. Steimel ? A. Yes, sir. Q. He is the su- 
perintendent of the** concern ? A. Yes, sir. Q, He 
called on you at your house^' once ? A. Yes, sir ; he 
called about two or three weeks'* after that ; the work- 
ingmen collected a little money out there'' and he 
brought me the money. Then I was speaking** to Mr. 
Steimel about this money — 

Objected to. 

Mr. Ottofy:** Steimel was the superintendent, and 
brought you a little money ?** A. Yes, sir. Q. What 
did he tell you then about the*' accident ? 

Objected to. Sustained. 

Cross-examinatioti . 

By Mr. Werner :*• You say, at the time of your hus- 
band's death, he*^ was getting $2 a day ? A, Two dol- 
lars. Q. You do n't*" know yourself whether his wages 
were raised from ^1.25 to $1.50, ^1.75 and |2? A. \ 
know it ; he told me** of the raise— brought the money 
home. Q. I mean as** to whether they raised him to 
$2 because he** did n't strike or because he earned it ? 
A. He was on** the strike, too, for one week, and then 
he went*' to Mr. Koken's again and went to work 
again and** after that he got $2. Q. After that he got*' 
$2? A. They all struck with him. Q. Did you 
ever'" see your husband at work there? A. Sure, I 
seen him" working at a couple of buildings out in the 
shop" and at Anheuser's, and at the Singer building I 
seen" him work. Q. You say you saw him on the 
Singer'* building? A. Yes, sir. Q. What did you 
see him doing there?'* A. I do n't know ; he was way 
on the top with'* that iron. I was on the sidewalk ; I 
fetcht his" dinner to him. Q. That is all you saw, 
what he'* did you don't know? A. No, sir; I saw 
the buildings" he workt on. Q. But what he did — the 
kind of*" labor — )rou do n't know? A. I know he was 
a plain*' Uborer. Q, Who told you? A. He told me 
that he was** doing any kind of work ; when they told 
him to** shovel dirt on the street he shoveled it. Q. 
Did you** tell Mr. Ottofy that or did he tell you to«* say 
that? A. I know it myself. Q. Well, you both use^ 
the same expression. Just what kind of work he did*' 
you don't know, only just what you heard? A. I 
guess** I know what my husband was working at. Q. 
From what** you may have heard? A, I don't say 
yes, and do n't*" say no. Q. The only time you saw 
him at work'* he was in the top of the building when 
you** brought him his meals? A, Yes, sir. Q. And 
that is all'* you know about it. 



Rt'direct examituUion. 

By Mr. Ottofy: Did'* you see him carrying iron? 
A. Yes, sir ; and lumber, too,** already, if they needed 
a board. I seen him at'* that, too. Q. Did you ever 
see him shovel dirt? A, I" don't know; maybe I 
did, maybe not. 

John Lakas,* being'* called as a witness on the part 
of the plaintiff," testified as follows : 

Direct examination. 

By Mr. Ottofy: What is*"" your ftill name? A, 
John Lakas. Q, Your business? A, Iron worker. 
Q, Where*"* do you live? A, 2641 Gravois Road. 
Q, In*"* St. Louis? A, Yes, sir. Q, You are still 
employed at the*"* Scherpe & Koken Architectural 
Iron Works ? A, Yes, sir. Q, In what*"* capacity ? 
^. I am in the shop now. Q- Do you remember'"* 
when Boettger workt there? A. Yes, sir. Q. You 
were working there*"* then? A, Yes, sir. Q. How 
long had you been working there*"' before that hap- 
pened "i A. K couple of months — I could not*"* say. 
Q. Altogether how long have you been working for 
the*"' firm? A. About four years. Q. What were 
you doing when Boettger**" workt there ? ^4. I was 
putting up scaffolding there. Q, Were you*** a laborer 
or what when Boettger workt there? A. A laborer.*** 
Q. What was Boettger ? A. Laborer, doing the work 
around, whatever was*** to be done. Q. And O' Haver, 
what was he? A. The same.*** Q. You three workt 
there? A. Well, Boettger was getting more wages*** 
than I was at the time. Q. How much more? A, 
Half *** a dollar at that time. Q, He had been there 
a**' good deal longer than you had — he had been 
there"* five or six years? A. Yes, sir. Q. You had 
been there**' only two months? A. Yes, sir. Q, 
Now, Mr. Lakas, who ordered**" you to build that sciS^- 
folding that day? A. Jack Wells. Q. He*** was the 
foreman? A, Yes, sir. Q. Where was this scaffold 
to*** be built ? A, On the tower. Q. How high from 
the ground?*** A. About 130 or 135 feet, 1*** ain't 
exactly sure. Q. You three had to do just what*** Jack 
Wells told you ? A. Well, he just gave the orders*** 
to Frank to saw the lumber. Q. I am not asking**' 
you that, we will get to that in a minute. '*■ I am ask- 
ing you another question- -now, you had to**' do what 
Wells told you about everything? A, He told us**" to 
make the scaffold. 

The Court : Did you have to*** do what he told you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ottofy: He*** was the foreman? ./. Yes, sir. 
Q. And if Wells told you*** to carry lumber you carried 
it? 

Objected to. 

The Court :«** Ask him what he told him? 

Mr. Ottofy : What did*** you have to do, you and 
Boettger and O' Haver ? A. He*** told us to build 
the scaffold. Q. What other work were**' you en- 
gaged to do? A. Nothing until the scaffold was 
done.*** Q, At any time? A, Anything that was to 
be done. Q. Carried**' lumber, iron, shoveled dirt or 
anything? ./. Yes sir. We never**" had any dirt to 
shovel. Q. If there had been any*** dirt to shovel were 
you obliged to do it? A. No,*** sir. Q. If there had 
been you had to do it ?*** 

Objected to. Objection sustained. 



*The correct spelling of each witness's name should be ob- 
tained by the reporter by asking the witness, either as he 
comes to the stand, the preferable time, or at any conven- 
ient break in the examination. 
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Mr. Ottofy : What did Welb tell'** you that morning 
to do? A. He told us to build'** that scaffold, and he 
told Mr. Boettgerto saw the'** wood; he told me and 
O* Haver to build the scaffold, **' put it in its place and 
Frank to saw the*** lumber at die proper length and 
hand it to us. **» Q, You testified in this case before ? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. Do )rou'*® say your memory, when 
you tried this case the first'" time is better or worse 
than it is now? A. About''* the same as it is now. 
Q, Do you remember when'** we tried this case be- 
fore? A, Yes, sir. Q. When was it ?»** A. We had 
two trials; I don't know when it was.'** Q, When 
we tried it the first time do you remember*** when it 
was? A, The day it was I don't remember**' that. 

Defendant objects to this manner of questioning the 
witness. '•• 

Mr. Ottofy : When did you last talk to Mr. Werner*** 
about this case? A. Never did as I know. Q. When 
did**^ you make the statement you make now ? 

Mr. Werner : I*** object to the cross-examination of 
the witness by the'*" plaintiff; it is his own witness. 

Objection sustained. 

Mr. Ottofy :'•* When did you last talk to Mr. Wer- 
ner about this*** case? A. I don't remember that I 
ever spoke to him*** before that day, the last trial, and 
then only good***- morning or good evening. Q. To 
Mr. Koken? A, Nobody at all.**' Q. Now, then. 
Jack Wells told you to go up and*** buiid that scaffold, 
you three? A, Yes, sir. Q. And you went*** to 
build that scaffold, you and O' Haver, and Frank to"® 
saw the wood — where was O' Haver when the scaffold 
went*" down? A. He went down on his own ac- 
count ; he was*" called down. Q. Who was up there 
on the scaffold? A. I"* was out there, and Frank 
came — he was putting in*'* the last plank. Q. And 
Wells was out there at the*" time? A, He was on 
the tower, not on the scaffold ;"* I think he was on the 
tower on the platform.'" Q. On the platform he was? 
A, Yes, sir. Q. This lepresents the"* tower here, do 
you say (indicating) ? A, Yes, sir. Q. Here is'" the 
iron works? A, That is the wall. Q. Now, this 
place'*® where the figure A is on this digram is the'*' 
wall ? A, Yes, sir. Q. These five dotted lines run- 
ning out from'** this wall, these are the beams ? A, 
Yes, sir. Q. There were*** iron supports? A, That 
is, a beam also here. Q, These pieces*** running out 
here were iron beams — brackets? A. Iron beams run- 
ning*** out in the shape of a bracket. Q. On the out- 
side*** of this bracket you put a hanger like this (indi- 
cating) ?*•' A. Yes, sir. Q, You put a hanger on 
the end of'** it and laid a two-by-six piece right 
into'** the hanger and the back of the board was 
under'** the beam along the wall ? ^. On the side of 
the'*' wall. Q. You stuck that underneath that beam 
so it rested'** in the hanger ? A. Yes, sir. Q. What 
kind of rood was'** t&t scantling, two-by-six? A. 
V!hiit pine. Q. What were the'** kind of boards on 
top? A. Yellow pine. Q. They were two***-inch 
boards? Yes. sir. Q. Can you tell me how far'** 
this bracket here extends from the wall, this balcony ? 
A, It'*' didn't go out at all. Q. It certainly must 
have stuck'** out of the wall — this iron was sticlang out 
of'** the wall? A, It did n't stick out at all. Q. It 
must*®* have stuck out of the wall ; here is the wall*®* 
and this is the iron beam? A. That hanger was on*** 
this beam here. Q. Well, on that beam there ; how 
far*®* was the hanger from the wall ? A. About three 
feet, I*®* guess. Q. Then out ide of the hanger, how 
far did the*®* scantling extend outside of the hanger ? 
A. Three feet more. Q, Then*®* it was about six feet 



long? A. Yes, sir. Q. From the*®' wall oat to tlic 
end of the scantling was about*®* six feet? A, Just 
about six feet Q. When the piece broke,*®* that two- 
by-six center piece that broke-— there were**® five, the 
center one broke — how near did that break*** to the 
hanger? A. To my recollection about an inch and*" 
a hidf from the hanger. Q, Outside of the hanger? 
A, Yes,*** sir. Q. What kind of a break was it ? A. 
It was*** a knot an inch and a half to two inches*** big. 
Q, It could not be tv/o inches, the whole piece*** wm« 
only two inches? A, The lumber was two by six ;•*' 
it was Uying lengthwise ; the end was not less than*** 
one and a half to two inches. Q, This scantling was*** 
two inches on the top of it and six inches**® down ? ^4. 
Yes, sir. Q. How much would you say it was*** trosn 
the top, taking the knot from the length, how*** wide 
was it across me top of the sea itling? A. T wo** * by 
six. Q, About how much was the knot on tc^?*^ 
A. I could not see it from the top, I seen*** it from the 
sides. Q. How long did that scantling suy*** op 
there after the accident? A, One piece stayed up 
there.**' Q. How long was the wood in the condition 
it was*** after the accident? A. I don't know exactly 
because they never*** allowed me to go there any more. 
Q, It was two**® days? A, I couldn't say exactly, 
two or three. Q. Didn't you*** testify before that 
the knot was an inch and a*** half, or an inch to an 
inch and a half ?*** A. That is what I said before. Q, 
How far down did*** it go into the wood? A. I do n't 
know. Q. Did you*** fall down also? A. I didn't; 
if I had fell down*** I would not be here. Q. You 
caught yourself on the**' iron work? A, On the 
beam; yes sir. Q. Since this accident*** yoo have 
been advanced in your position? A, No, sir. Q. 
What*** work do you do now ? ^. I am in the shop**® 
now, running a machine, not advanced. Q. You are 
getting more**' wages than you were, are you iM>t ? A. 
I do n't know,*** I am getting a little more. Q. Yoa 
are getting higher*** wages than you were then ? A. I 
ought to. Q, You have*** been advanced ? A. Yes, 
sir ; as long as I do my*** work I guess I can stay there. 
Q. What kind of *** a day was this, the day of the ac- 
cident, was**' it a bright day, a nice day or a wet,*** 
rainy day? A. A kind of drizzling ; a drizzly day. 
Q, Do*** you know who put that piece in there that 
broke?**® A. That is between me and O' Haver; 
O' Haver claims to have**' put it in. Q, You are not 
a carpenter ; you are*** not a judge of wood ? A. No, 
but I can tell*** a good piece from a bad one. Q. That 
is not*** in response to my question. 

The Court : Go on. 

Mr. Ottofy : You*** may have put that piece in your- 
self? A. Yes, sir ; but*** O* Haver claims to have pot 
it in. — 2567 words. 

I T0 bt C0mimm4d.] 



EXCHANQB NOTES. 

The Herald moves steadily onward in its 
good work of advancing the cause of simpli- 
Hed spelling. Such steadfast earnestness as 
is displayed by its editor, Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton, cannot fail of its reward. His 
address is 57 Harbord street, Toronto, Can- 
ada. Eight copies of the journal will be 
sent to one address for one year for twenty- 
five cents. 
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PROCBBDINQS OP SOCIETIES. 
ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM.— /rww tht News, September 10,— 
The first annual meeting of the Birmingham Stenog- 
raphers' Club was held at Wheeler's Business College 
on September i, at 8:30 o'clock. 

Officers were elected to serve during the coming year. 
Mrs. Rosalie Goulding and Miss Lola Taylor were both 
nominated for the office of president, but Mrs. Gould- 
ing resigned in favor of the latter, and Miss Taylor was 
unanimously re-elected. Other officers are: Mrs. 
Mary Carter, vice president ; Miss Carolyn E. Turren- 
tine, press editor ; Miss Mary Sanford, secretary ; Miss 
Blanche Dijiff, treasurer. The following committees 
were elected: Executive committee, Mrs. Goulding, 
Professor Wheeler, and Miss Turrentine ; entertain- 
ment and house committee. Professor Bruce, Mrs. 
Patrick and Miss Manning. 

Miss Taylor read a brief paper reciting the organiza- 
tion of the club on June 4, 1904, with a membership of 
four. The club now has a membership of seventeen. 
In conclusion she said : 

I wish to thank you most heartily for the honor you have 
conferred upon me by makins me the first president of the 
Birmingham Stenographers' Club and for the admirable and 
earnest co-operation which I have received from every mem- 
ber. I have felt very keenly my utter unfitness for the 
position and fully realize that had it not been for the abie 
assistance I have received my feeble efforts would have fallen 
flat. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— /r^w the Sentinel, October tS^ 
— The local Stenographers' Union held a rousing open 
meeting at the Denison last night. About one hundred 
members of the organization and their friends were 
present and listened to an address by A. J. Taylor, 
instructor in stenography at Shortridge. Mr. Taylor 
in his address dwelt at length on the advantages to be 
derived from education in stenography. 

This organization is rapidly increasing in member- 
ship and a movement is now on foot to communicate 
with the other locals in the country which have received 
charters from the American Federation of Labor with a 
view of uniting all the locals in an international 
organization. As soon as this is done it is the inten- 
tion to take up the work of organizing locals in all 
parts of the country, and it is stated that in time the 
leaders in the movement hope to make this one of the 
largest labor organizations in the United States. As 
this union now has a charter giving it jurisdiction over 
stenographers, typewriters and office help of all kinds 
it has a large number of people from which to draw 
its membership. 



LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS.— /^r^iw M^ /'iV<j>^«^. Ortoberg, 
— The fifteenth annual meeting of the New Orieans 
Stenographers' Association was held at the rooms of 
the association, 345 Carondelet street, Mr. Arthur B. 
Leopold, president, presiding, Mr. Charles A. Stevens 
acting as secretary, and about seventy-five members 
present Committee on examination and employment^ 
reported favorably on four applicants for membership,* 
who were duly elected. The report of the treasurer 
showed the finances in good condition. The annual 
reports of the officers and standing committees were 
adopted with much enthusiasm, llie reports on the 
whole showed that the association during the past year 
was quite prosperous ; that over fifty-one members had 
been elected to active membership ; that the present 
membership was about 170, and that the financial 
transactions during the past year amounted to about 
5700, leaving quite a handsome balance in the treasury. 
A number of resignations were received and accepted. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : Mark 

A. Bailey, honorary president ; Charles A. Stevens, 
president ; Miss Mae Ulrich, vice president ; Farley S. 
Vincent, recording secretary ; A. D. StoU, treasurer ; 

B. D. Fowler, financial secretary ; Miss M. Petersen, 
assistant secretary ; Miss M. Beck, librarian. 

The president announced that he would name com- 
mittees during the next week. The association also 
decided to retain the old rooms, so well known to the 
public, for another year, and they will be thoroughly 
renovated. 

The objects and purposes of the association are to 
promote the stenographic profession in general, and 
to assist business men in securing competent stenog- 
raphers. The demand during the past year for this 
class of stenographers has been greater than the asso- * 
elation could supply. 

OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY.— From the Oklahoman, Sep- 
tember /J. — The initial meeting of the proposed Stenog- 
raphers' Association was held last night in the Balti- 
more building, and if the interest manifested in the first 
meeting can be considered as a criterion, the success of 
the association from an educational and social standpoint 
is assured. A temporary executive committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of Messrs. Wampfler, Thomas, 
Lynds, Ratledge and Richardson, for the purpose of 
drafting by-laws, etc. 

From the Oklahoman, September 2^. — The meeting 
of the Stenographers' Association Friday evening proved 
to be very interesting and was fairly well attended. 
We are interesting new stenographers almost every day. 
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and we hope to be able to organize with at least fifty 
charter members. The association is for the benefit of 
the employer as well as the employee, and eventually 
the manufacturers will look to us for stenographic help. 
The conmiittee hopes to meet every stenographer during 
the next week, either personally or by letter, and from 
present indications we will be able to organize at our 
next meeting. The committee has secured the indorse- 
ment of several prominent employers of stenographic 
assistance, and the Stenographers' Association is rap- 
idly earning the confidence and esteem of all concerned. 
The following interesting paper was read at the meet- 
ing by Mr. R. A. Ratlc^e : 

It is our desire to interest you in the organization of a 
stenographers' association which will be beneficial to the 
members thereof in increasing their ability in the profession. 
We, as stenographers, have a wonderful field before us, and 
if we only avail ourselves of the opportunity offered by, and 
the ultimate benefit of, a live, energetic association on our 
proposed plan, we will be materialixing ideas which we have. 
In order to make this proposition a success, we must have 
earnest co-operation of all Oklahoma City stenographers, and 
we ask those present tojoin with us in one united effort. 

In the election of officers in the near future, great care 
should be used to select those whose qualifications are of the 
highest degree ; those whose business career has been a suc- 
cess. 

When such an association as we propose is thoroughly 
organized, without a doubt the business men who may be in 
need of the services of competent stenographic help will, by 
reason of the fact that this association will grow into tneir 
esteem as a great benefactor along professionallines of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, come to us to supply such needs. 

The maintenance expense of the association will, of 
necessity, be minimized, and therefore be for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

From tht Oklakoman, October i. — ^The Oklahoma 
Territorial Stenographers' Association was organized 
last evening with the following officers : H. E. Rich- 
ardson, president ; Hiram Bell, secretary ; Miss Cooper, 
treasurer. The stenographers of Oklahoma City have 
graspt the benefits to be obtained by a membership in 
the association in good shape. The association as out- 
lined will eventually improve the profession, which im- 
provement is sorely needed and should be encouraged 
by every employer. The secretary will be in touch at 
all times with competent stenographers, to furnish em- 
ployers, without charge. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS. —/r<?/w the Herald, September //.—The 
Dallas Stenographers' Association held an important 
monthly meeting at the Maccabee Temple, 373 Main 
street, last night. R. V. Mooney, stenographer with 
Messrs. McLaurin & Wozencraft, was appointed chair- 
man of the employment department, and members de- 
siring to secure employment or promotion to better 
positions are requested to file applications with Mr. 
Mooney. 

It was determined to have an entertainment the 
fourth Saturday night of this month. Arrangements 
have been made for an interesting lecture, followed by 
music and a dance. 

All stenographers, whether members or not, are cor- 
dially invited to attend the entertainment. 

Practical plans for assisting stenographers in securing 
employment were determined upon. No charges are 
made to stenographer or employer for assistance ren- 
dered by the association. It was determined to reduce 
the initiation fee to fifty cents. Several new members 
were admitted. 

From the Herald, September 2S' — The Dallas Stenog- 
raphers' Association held a social and business meet- 
ing last night at Maccabee Hall and about twenty-five 



members were present. The feature of the evening's 
entertainment was an address by Judge E. B. Muse, 61 
the criminal district court, who encouraged the stenog- 
raphers in their work and pledged them his assistance. 

After the social session the members held a business 
meeting, at which routine matters were transacted. 

President T. C. Eades presided and Secretary Vernon 
Hall kept the minutes. 



LBQAL AND OFFICIAL. 

ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE KOCVi.^Condenst from the Gazette, Sep- 
temberj, — George W. Clements has been appointed 
official stenographer of the sixth judicial district of Ar- 
kansas, succeeding A. C. Miller. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO.— /r<ww 77 Pacific Reporter 467. 
— ^The supreme court of California sajrs, in People vs. 
Lewandowsld, that, under the provisions of section 869 
of the penal code, the transcript in longhand of the 
shorthand notes of the testimony and proceedings (at m 
preliminary examination), made and certified by the 
shorthand reporter appointed by the magistrate to take 
down the same, and who did take down the same, 
filed with the county clerk, is placed upon the footing 
of a deposition ; the certificate of the reporter giving it 
the same authentication as does the subscripdoo by 
the witness and the certificate of the magistrate, when 
the deposition is originally taken in longhand under 
other subdivisions of the same section. It occupies the 
same position as does the deposition taken originally 
in longhand and subscribed by the witness. Whether 
taken through an interpreter or not, it is in eadi case 
the original testimony of the witness, in the same 
sense and to the same extent as is the testimony of 
the witness present at the trial, given through die 
medium of an interpreter, his original testimony on the 
trial, and in the cases provided by law may be read in 
evidence as such. 

It appeared that the deposition showed that the wit- 
ness after testifying that three men attackt him, two of 
them pointing their pistob at him, was askt to state 
whether he saw two of the men in court, and according 
to the deposition the answer was, ** There is one ; that 
fellow (pointing)." It was contended that it was error 
to allow the shorthand reporter at the preliminary exami- 
nation to testify, as a witness on the trial, as to matteis 
occurring during the examination of the witness, con- 
cerning which the deposition was silent, the shorthand 
reporter having been allowed to testify that the witness 
pointed to the defendant. The court says that there 
was certainly much force in the contention that the 
statutory deposition cannot be thus added to by the 
testimony of witnesses, although the objectioa was not 
available in this case, because not made at the proper 
time, etc. 

ILLINOIS. 

MOLINE.— /r<>/w the Journal, September ^o.— 
Judge Gest [of the circuit court] entered the following 
order on his docket on Monday : 

In re the apointment of a shorthand reporter for this court : 
There not having been a shorthand reporter appointed for 
this court as provided by law, it is hereby ordered that 
Herbert D. Blakemore be and he is herebv appointed short- 
hand reporter for this court to act as such until a reporter 
shall be appointed as provided by law. It is further ordered 
that the compensation of said reporter for taking phonographic 
notes be and the same is hereby fixt at the sum of $5 per day. 
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and that for making transcript of his said shorthand notes he 
be allowed to charge the sum of 15 cents per one hundred 
words. 

INDIANA. 

COVINGTON.— L. Dow Patton, for many years the 
official reporter of the twenty-first judicial circuit of 
Indiana, tendered his resignation recently to accept an 
appointment as official reporter of the United States 
court for the northern district of Indian Territory. Mr. 
PUton is an exceptionally skilful note-taker, and a few 
years ago made a record of 222 words a minute, this 
being the average speed maintained during a three* hour 
take (see Phonographic Magazine for March, 1899, 
P^e42). 

IOWA. 

DES MOl^ES.—From 100 Norihwrstern Reporter 
488. — The supreme court of Iowa says that in the per- 
sonal injury case of Lanza vs. Le Grand Quarry Co. the 
defendant's entire testimony consisted of a translation of 
the shorthand reporter's notes of the evidence taken on 
a former trial. To this the plaintiff objected. He also 
produced two of the witnesses whose testimony was 
taken on a former trial, and, on account of the presence 
of the witnesses, objected to the reading of their testi- 
mony from the transcript. Under the statute as it 
existed prior to the year 1898 such testimony would have 
been clearly incompetent. In that year the legislature 
past an act which provides that ** the original shorthand 
notes ... or any transcript, when material and 
competent, shall be admissible at any re-trial of the case 
in which the same were taken and for the purpose of 
impeachment in any case, and shall have all the force 
and effect of a deposition and be subject to the same 
objections so far as applicable. ... No portion of 
the transcript of the shorthand notes of the witness shall 
be admissible as such depositions," etc. It seems to 
the court that this statute, in effect, supplies the grounds 
for the taking of the depositions of a witness ; that is to 
say, the shorthand notes, or a translation thereof, shall 
have all the force and effect of a deposition regularly 
taken, and for just cause. When these are offered, they 
have the same force and effect as the deposition of a 
witness regularly taken, for statutory grounds. So con- 
sidered, they are admissible in evidence, the same as a 
deposition, and subject to the same objections, so far as 
applicable. It is auite generally held that, when a wit- 
ness whose deposition is offered is present in court at 
the time his testimony is desired, his deposition cannot 
be read. While there are some authorities announcing 
a contrary rule, this court is not disp68ed to follow 
them. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON.— /r^w Charles CurHer Beale, October 
18. — A number of changes have been made in the 
Suffolk county courts this fall. JameS P. Bacon, one of 
the most popular and efficient of Boston reporters, 
resigns his position in the second jury session, which he 
has held for many years, to devote his whole time to 
his large professional reporting business. Charles 
Currier Beale has been transferred from the session 
without jury to the second jury session ; William F. 
Murray from the equity merit session to the session 
without jury ; Luther W. Richardson from the equity 
motion session to the equity merit session ; and Wells 
Johnson has been appointed to the equity motion session. 
Mr. Johnson, although not previously an official, has 
been a well-known court reporter in Boston for many 
years. He is considered ve^y efficient, and is also a 
member of the bar. William F. Murray also is now a 



member of the bar, having past the bar examination 
and been admitted during the past smnmer. 

MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON.— /r^w the Gazette, September 13,^ 
Douglass Cochrane, stenographer of Judge Murphy's 
division of the recorder's court, has resigned to accept a 

S»sition as stenographer of the twelfth judicial circuit at 
oughton. 

Mr. Cochrane does not come here as official court 
stenographer but as assistant to C. W. Goodale, the 
veteran incumbent of that position. Mr. Goodale has 
been in failing health for the past year and finds the 
need of a younger man to take a portion of the burden 
of the office from his shoulders. Mr. Cochrane will 
arrive in Houghton on October i, in time for the open- 
ing of the October term of the Houghton circuit court. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH.— />-<7»f the Press, September ig,^ 
Miss Ella Cowan was appointed official stenographer in 
circuit court No. i to-day to serve in the place of Frank 
J. Stever, resigned. Miss Cowan was for several years 
a deputy in the office of the circuit clerk during the 
term of office of her father, the late Samuel D. Cowan. 

OHIO. 

BELLEFONTAINE.— /r£W the Index, September 
24. — Miss Anna McCrory has been appointed official 
court stenographer at Marysville for the ensuing term of 
three years, at an annual salary of I300, which is fixt 
by Judge Dow. 

COSHOCTON.— /r<7w the Age, September 30,— YA, 
Bock, formerly of this city, has resigned his position as 
court stenographer at Clarksburg, W. Va., and has 
commenced the study of law at the University of West 
Virginia, at Morgantown. His friends here wish him 
the best of success now that he has entered upon a new 
vocation. 

WILMINGTON.— /r<>w the Democrat, October 6, 
— Miss Elsie C. Hajrnes, who for the past three years 
has been stenographer for a law firm in Washington 
City, was last week appointed by Judge Slone court 
stenographer for Clinton county. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.— /'V<?w M^ Chester {Pa.) Times, 
September jg. — George Theodore Parsons, son of John 
W. Parsons, of Lima, has secured a very responsible 

gssition as court stenographer to Judge Norris J. 
arrett, court of common pleas No 2, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Parsons past a test of two hundred words a minute 
at a recent examination, and was chosen out of a list of 
seventy-five applicants. 

WILLIAMSPORT.— />-<?/» the Bulletin, September 
13. — Judge Hart on Monday appointed Gilbert S. Bur- 
rows, of Sunbury, as an additional court stenographer, 
to serve in cither the court of quarter sessions or com- 
mon pleas. Mr. Burrows is official stenographer in 
Center and Sullivan counties. 

TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH.— i^r<?/« the Houston ( Tex,) Post,. 
October 9. — Ray Hunter was reappointed for a second 
term as court stenographer. 
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WASHINGTON. 

BELLINGHAM.— /r^w the Seattle ( Wash.) Post- 
Intelligence y October 2, — O. H Lamoreux was in- 
dorse by the Whatcom County Bar Association for the 
position of court stenographer to succeed E. E. 
Richards, resigned. Frank A. Crane, who has been 
holding the place temporarily under appointment by the 
commissioners pending a choice by the bar association, 
was the only other applicant. Mr. Lamoreux has been 
a resident of Seattle for several years. 



EDITORIAL. 

DAVID WOLFE BROWN *S REPORTING NOTES. 

WE are privileged to present to the 
readers of the Magazine (see page 
345) a facsimile of one of the last pages of 
reporting notes ever made by the late David 
Wolfe Brown. The notes were taken in the 
House of Representatives at the last session 
of Congress, and are a portion of the report 
of the speech of one of the most rapid 
speakers in the House. Notwithstanding this, 
the notes are so clear and legible that we 
think our readers can decipher them without 
difficulty, and no key is therefore given in 
this number. A key may be given in a later 
number. The subject of the speech is a his- 
torical discussion of the action of Congress 
in regard to the expulsion of members. 

NOTICE TO CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 

Certificated teachers of the Benn Pitman system are 
requested to forward to the editor of the Magazine full 
answers to the questions appended below. This is to 
insure the correct entry of names in the revised list of 
certificated teachers to be publisht on the fir^t of next 
January. All certificated teachers out of positions, and 
wishing to make engagements, are invited to inform us 
of the fact in order that we may place their names be- 
fore principals of schools who may be writing to us for 
assistance in engaging competent teachers. 

It is hoped that during the ensuing year all certifi- 
cated teachers will continue to consider themselves as 
being special correspondents of the Phonographic 
Magazine, and that they will kindly assist the editor 
by reporting items of phonographic information about 
schools, teachers, etc., as well as by sending such clif>- 
pings, from newspapers and other publications, as have 
a phonographic bearing. Care should be taken to add 
to each clipping a memorandum of the name and date 
of the periodical from which it is taken. Each teacher 
is especially requested to send items of information con- 
cerning his own work. The editor of the Magazine 
returns his warm thanks to the many certificated teach- 
ers who have materially assisted his labors during the 
last year. 



Name, 

isiden 
answer be as of January i, 1905], 



Residence [If there is to be a change of residence, let the 
r be as of J 



Name and address of school in which you are teaching pho- 
nography, if any. 



Is the Benn Pitman system of phon3graphy taught in said 
school and what is the text-book used? 

Is any other system of shorthand also taught therein ? 

If not connected with a school, do you teach private pupils ? 

If you are not now engaged as a teacher of phonography, do 
you wish us to place your name on our list of applicants 
tor a position in a business college or other school ? 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which they want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers wtllbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a dissenting opinion is 
held.] 

THE "AMANUENSIS.*' 

1. My understanding is that at a certain 
point of the course in shorthand as given by 
the Amanuensis there is a radical change 
called passing from the corresponding to tbe 
reporting style of writing. Is that a fact ? 

2. Is the Amantunsis the only text-book 
necessary to give a complete course in short- 
hand? 

3. How long is it supposed to take the 
average student to complete the course as 
outlined in the Amanuensis, writing one hun- 
dred words a minute, with from thirty to 
forty on the typewriter? G. H. S. 

Answer. — i. It is not. Ih^ Phonographic 
Amanuensis^ does not recognize the corre- 
sponding style at all. From start to finish it 
is reporting style. At no point in the book 
is a word given with anything but the ulti- 
mate and best outline for the word, and there 
is absolutely nothing to unlearn or to modify. 
For instance, in Lesson XXII a business letter 
is given as an exercise. This letter, we think 
you will agree with us on reading it, on 
pages 80-81, is a very fair imitation of an 
actual business letter and might readily pass 
for a letter which had actually been written 
in the regular course of business. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this letter is highly artificial, 
having been so carefully constructed as to 
eliminate every word the proper writing of 
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which would call for a knowledge of some 
phonographic principle which the student has 
not yet fully mastered. This letter can be 
dictated to the average student of one month's 
standing in the school, and he will be able to 
write it with perfect correctness. Moreover, 
if you were to call upon the same pupil to 
write this same letter after he had finisht his 
entire course (or after he had been out of the 
school and filling a position for a year or two 
years), dictating the matter to him from the 
key on page 82 of the book, he would of 
necessity write it just as it is written in the 
engraved phonographic notes on pages 80-81, 
because there is no better way for him, as a 
full-fledged amanuensis to write it. 

2. Yes, it is, so far as the complete short- 
hand education of the amanuensis is con- 
cerned. It will be advantageous to give dic- 
tation exercises on business letters in addi- 
tion to those found in the book, and you will 
find a supply of this kind of matter in the 
two little books. Business Letters No, i and 
Business Letters No, 2, and also in the 
monthly instalments of engraved shorthand 
in the Phonographic Magazine. But no 
other text-book is necessary for fitting the 
business amanuensis. If the student, after 
doing the work of the amanuensis for some 
time, finds that he has a liking and an apti- 
tude for shorthand writing, and desires to fill 
the larger field of the verbatim reporter, we 
advise him to take up the Reporter" s Com- 
panion, which is distinctly a book for experts, 
and this will lead him to the briefest kind of 
phonography used by the most rapid writers. 
But it would be a waste of both time and 
effort for the business college to undertake to 
fit an amanuensis with a reporter's equip- 
ment. The Amanuensis, however, lays the 
indispensable foundation of the reporter's 
education. 

3. The average business- college student 
can complete the book in three months, or 
at the rate of a lesson each school day. The 
book is, of course, planned so that all the 
exercises, and especially the business letters, 
will be used right from the start as dictation 
exercises, and they should be dictated sys- 
tematically, so that the student writes from 
the actual dictation and with considerable 
speed every day. If this course is pursued, 
many students will be able to write a hundred 
words a minute on new matter at the end 
of three months. Others with less natural 
manual facility and aptitude will not write 
so fast and will have to have further training 



of a month or two, and some especially 
unapt ones may have to have fully six 
months' training from the beginning. This, 
too, will vary with the general education 
possest by the student at starting. Concur- 
rently with all this, the student will have 
time enough left in the school hours to bring 
up his typewriting to the standard of speed 
you mention if a good, modem text-book on 
touchwriting is employed, such as Fuller's 
Touch Writer, 



DICTATE THE BUSINESS LETTERS AS EARLY AS 
POSSIBLE. 

A controversy is on between two teachers 
of shorthand as to the methods to employ in 
the teaching of the letters in the new Phomh- 
graphic Amanuensis, One takes the ground 
that the letters should not be dictated imtil 
the student has finisht his text-book; th^ 
other, that a class should be formed at as 
early a date as possible to receive dictation 
from the letters ; in other words, as soon as 
the class covers the first two letters thor- 
oughly, to dictate them again and again 
until each outline comes readily to the pupil, 
taking no thought of speed. Please give me 
your ideas concerning this matter. 

C. M. S. 

Answer. — We vote with the other teacher. 
That is the very logic of the arrangement of 
the Amanuensis, 



HON. DANIEL WEBSTER BOND. 

BY FRANK B. SWAlN, BROCKTON, MASS. 

Within the precincts of the judges' room 
at the court house in Boston, the writer re- 
cently had the pleasure of meeting Hon. 
Daniel Webster Bond, associate justice of the 
Massachusetts superior court, and of convers- 
ing with him about his career as viewed from 
a ' * phonographic standpoint. ' ' Judge Bond 
at the same time has one of the highest posi- 
tions of honor in the bestowal of the Old 
Bay State and is a devoted phonographer 
who has used shorthand from the time he 
was a law student in his teens. He is a man 
of New England descent and fine caliber, who 
has won his way step by step from the farm 
to the bench, where he still finds a personal 
use of shorthand of invaluable assistance, and 
to his knowledge of it he attributes not a 
little of what he has accomplisht. 

He was born in Canterbury, Connecticut, 
April 29, 1838, son of Daniel H. and 
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Deborah (White) Bond. His boyhood days 
were such as were past by the ordinary youth 
of a New England agricultural town of sixty 
years ago. He was fortunate, however, in 
having certain advantages which every country 
lad of that period did not enjoy, for his 
parents, though not wealthy, were very intel- 
lectual and provided their children with good 
literature, and thus young Bond acquired a 
fund of knowledge which was worth much 
to him in later life. After getting such early 
schooling as was compatible with hard work 
on the farm, at the age of seventeen he 
entered Plainfield Academy, situated three 
miles from Canter- 
bury. This distance 
he trudged each morn- 
ing and night of the 
term regardless of 
weather. Later he at- 
tended the State Nor- 
mal Training School 
at New Britain, and 
also taught in the dis- 
trict schools of his 
native vicinity, 
"boarding round'* 
as was necessary. 

At a teachers* con- 
vention in the fall of 
1857 he first came in 
contact with the pho- 
nographic propagand- 
ism then sweeping 
the country. He there 
purchased two new 
text-books, one the 
first edition of Gra- 
ham's "Handbook" 
and the other the 

"Phonographic Teacher," which was pub- 
lisht by Epenetus Webster* and set forth the 
phonographic principles much as taught by 
Benn Pitman. He took these home with him 
and set himself the task of studying the latter 
unaided. Judge Bond still treasures these two 
substantial old books, well preserved in their 
original binding, and produced them with 
pleasure to show them to the writer. He 
afterwards invested in a number of Benn 
Pitman's instruction and reading books, in- 
cluding the finely- engraved "Book of 
Psalms. ' ' Of his study of these Judge Bond 
said : 




HON. DANIEL WEBSTER BOND 



♦For portrait and biographic sketch see Phonographic 
Magazine for February 15, 1896, page 54. 



I did not make much progress until 1859, when I 
first heard of the books publisht by Benn Pitman, 
which I procured and found much better for a student 
than those which I had. I learned shorthand without 
the aid of a teacher; in the locality where I lived no 
teacher could be obtained. In this way I acquired a 
form of writing which is not so good as I would have 
acquired by the aid of a teacher. There have been 
many improvements in the system since I commenced to 
write it, and I have not kept pace with them. I have 
thought many times that I would get the Phonographic 
Dictionary and correct some of my outlines of words 
and in this way get a more standard system, but I find 
so many other things to occupy my time that I have not 
yet carried out my intention, though I still hope to 
do so. 

Teaching in the district schools gave him 
an opportunity to im- 
part his enthusiam 
about shorthand to 
others, and he had 
quite a number of 
pupils to whom he 
taught it. 

In 1859 Judge Bond 
decided to prepare 
himself for the bar. 
He spent much of his 
spare time while in 
Canterbury at the 
office of lianiel Frost, 
Esq., the well-known 
temperance lecturer, 
where he found a good 
law library. He then 
had a better position 
in the teaching line 
offered him at Flor- 
ence, Massachusetts, 
where he stayed a year 
and a half, continuing 
his legal studies and 
teaching in an even- 
ing school as well. In the fall of i860 he 
went to New York and entered the Colum- 
bia I^w School, then under the charge 
of Theodore W. Dwight. His law studies 
were pursued with markt ability, he carried 
off the Dr. Francis Lieber prize of $200, 
and was graduated LL.B. in two years — al- 
though he is a firm. believer in a four-year law 
course whenever practicable. He found his 
knowledge of shorthand of much value in his 
Law -School work. 

At the outbreak of the war the New 
York Times engaged him to report a series 
of lectures on the **Laws and Usages of 
War,** which aroused much public interest. 
They were delivered by Professor Lieber, 
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who was head of the department of political 
science at the Law School and an exceptionally 
able man. Doctor Lieber was very hard to 
report, and the ordinary student in his classes 
who was unable to take him in shorthand was 
therefore handicapt. Of his use of short- 
hand at this period Judge Bond said: 

When I entered the Law School I found my knowl- 
edge of shorthand of great service to me, not only in 
taking notes of lectures but as a means of earning an 
income by reporting and teaching. At the time I gradu- 
ated from the Law School in 1862 and commenced the 
practise of law, there were not so many shorthand re- 
porters as at the present time, and before I had cases of 
my own to try I was employed by lawyers to assist in 
trials because I could report the evidence and the charge 
to the jury. 

Upon his graduation from the Law School, 
Judge Bond returned to Canterbury, and was 
admitted in August to the Windham county 
bar. Later he went to Providence, Rhode 
Island, was admitted to the bar of that state 
in February, 1863, ^^^ entered the office of 
Hon. Benjamin T. Eames. It is somewhat 
interesting to note that thus Judge Bond has 
practist law in two states other than Massa- 
chusetts. He gained admission to the bar of 
the latter state in May, 1863, on his removal 
to Florence, where for several years he was 
legal counsel for the Florence Sewing Machine 
Company — becoming very well verst in 
patent law. 

In the course of years he entered into a law 
partnership in Northampton with his youngest 
brother, Henry H. Bond, and William Allen, 
which was continued until the elevation of the 
latter to the bench. In 1875 John B. Bottum 
was admitted to the firm, and it was carried 
on under the name of Bond Brothers & Bot- 
tum for several years. Judge Bond and his 
associates were conspicuous in many impor- 
tant cases, and he has always been deemed a 
very able authority on criminal law. His 
firm were local counsel in the defense of the 
burglars who crackt the Northampton Bank in 
1876, and, incidentally, were jnstrumental in 
finally inducing the two who were convicted 
to have the stolen securities returned, amount- 
ing to over a million and a half dollars. 

In 1876 Judge Bond was elected district 
attorney for the northwestern judicial district 
of Massachusetts, and filled the office most 
acceptably for twelve years, being renominated 
by both parties for three terms. Although 
always interested in political matters, he has 
never been a partisan. He has taken an 
active part in the municipal affairs of the com- 
munities in which he has resided. For many 



years he was on the board of water commis- 
sioners and on the board of sewer commis- 
sioners of Northampton, and also served on 
the public library committee of the place. 
He has on other occasions voted with the re- 
publicans at state elections, but he was in 1872 
a supporter of the Greeley movement. He re- 
ceived the nomination for Congress on that 
ticket, and, although defeated, was given a 
flattering vote. 

In 1886 Gov. George D. Robinson offered 
him an appointment to the bench of the 
superior court for the commonwealth, but he 
felt that his other duties would not then per- 
mit of its acceptance, but when in 1890 he 
was again offered the appointment by Gov. 
J. Q. A. Brackett he entered upon the office 
which he has since filled with such high 
credit. 

Here, as elsewhere. Judge Bond finds con- 
stant use for the "winged art,'* and can 
become, indeed, if necessary, his own court's 
reporter. Of his use of shorthand in the 
court- room he said: 

My knowledge of shorthand has always been of great 
use to me in my profession in taking notes of the evi- 
dence and the charge, as well as in making memoranda 
for use in the trial. The first draft of all contracts and 
other papers was made in shorthand, which was a sav- 
ing in time and made the draft more satisfactory. Since 
I have been upon the bench I have continued the habit 
of taking quite full notes of the evidence, though during this 
time there has been a stenographer in court to repwrt the 
proceedings. My notes have assisted me to recall the 
evidence and to refresh my recollection without troub- 
ling, the court stenographer to read to me. I also find 
shorthand useful during the trial in making minutes of 
matters to be referred to in the charge to the jury. 

Since his appointment to the bench Judge 
Bond has filled over one hundred note-books 
with testimony in shorthand. By this use of 
shorthand he follows closely the history of 
each case, and gets a grasp and understand- 
ing of it that would be very difficult other- 
wise to obtain. 

On a number of occasions Judge Bond's 
knowledge of shorthand has proved of pecul- 
iar value in his work on the bench. For 
trials in the criminal session of the superior 
court held outside of Suffolk county, there is 
no official reporter unless for a special case 
the district attorney requests the services of 
one. Several years ago two men were tried 
for robbery, in Judge Bond's court, in Lowell 
(Middlesex county) and were sentenced to 
state's prison for life. Quite a while after- 
wards a new attorney was employed for the 
defendants, and was persuaded, having no 
knowledge of the evidence in the case, to try 
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to obtain a pardon for the convicts, and 
Judge Bond was able to produce a transcript 
of the testimony (which had been taken in 
shorthand only by him) which showed beyond 
doubt the misdirection of the efforts which 
the attorney proposed to make. 

At the trial of the Josselyn polygamy case, 
which attracted much attention, at the last 
February term of the criminal session of the 
superior court, Judge Bond aroused no small 



Concerning the usefulness of shorthand in 
general. Judge Bond states some of his con- 
victions in his notes reproduced in facsimile 
on this page, the transcript of which is as 
follows: 

I have wisht for a long time that phonography might 
be one of the compulsory studies in all the public 
schools. The advantages of this study in acouiring a 
correct pronunciation of words, in mental discipline, and 
in the use of phonography after it has been acquired, 
make it as important as any study now taught in the 




FACSIMILE OF JUDGE BOND*S SHORTHAND NOTES. 



interest among the audience and newspaper 
reporters when, in charging the jury, he pickt 
up some shorthand notes he had made and 
read the main part of the testimony of Mrs. 
Josselyn No. 2 verbatim. Two or three 
pages of shorthand notes were read in a clear 
and unhesitating manner. He was not obliged 
to wait for the official stenographer's tran- 
script in order to quote the exact evidence, 
which undoubtedly enabled the jury to arrive 
at an early verdict. 



schools unless it may be that of reading. When young 
people have arrived at the age to enter college or to 
commence business, there is not sufficient time to spare 
for the study. It should be one of the elementary 
studies acquired by a little time devoted to it every day 
when time is not so important an element as it is later in 
life. — Daniel W. Bond. 

He believes (to use his own words) that 
'* there is no other way in which a person can 
become so familiar with the pronunciation of 
words as by the analysis of the sounds of 
words necessary to write phonography. The 
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mental discipline acquired by a thorough 
knowledge of phonography is an important 
consideration in favor of its study, being 
equal to that obtained by the study of any 
foreign language. Many of the pupils would 
find the ability to write shorthand of great use 
to them after leaving school." He does not 
hesitate to express it as his opinion that the 
Benn Pitman system is the best for all-round 
purposes, and is always glad to speak of it in 
preference to other styles of shorthand. 

Judge Bond is a gentleman of fine presence, 
and is generally liked by his associates of the 
bench and the b^r. He resides in Waltham, 
though for several years after his appointment 
to the court he lived in Cambridge. In May, 
1863, he married Susan J. Dyer, of Canter- 
bury, daughter of Harvey R. and Sarah A. 
(Wood) Dyer. They have three children 
living: Mary Dyer, wife of Wilbur E. Barnard, 
of West Medford, Massachusetts; Henry H. 
Bond, who is now attending the Harvard Law 
School ; and Charles Wood Bond, a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School and a prominent 
member of the Suffolk county bar, who is 
connected with the well-known law firm of 
Whipple, Sears and Ogden. 



A SHINING EXAMPLE. 

Winnie Roberts, of Oxford, Alabama, wrote, after 
studying the Phonographic Amanuensis thirty- two 
days, the inclosed notes at the rate of 119 word[s per 
minute, and read them without a mistake. I have 
been teaching shorthand several years, and this is the 
best record I have ever seen made. 

This statement ismade in a recent letter 
received from Benn J. 
Ferguson (certifica- 
ted), who is at the 
head of the business 
science course of the 
North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College, Dah- 
lonega, Georgia. Miss 
Roberts' case is, of 
course, an exceptional 
one, but it shows what 
can be done under a 
combination of favor- 
able conditions — ^an apt pupil, a good teacher, 
the right text-book. The notes which Mr. 
Ferguson incloses are reproduced on page 351, 
and while they show the natural distortion of 
notes taken when the writer is pusht to his 
limit of speed, they are far from being illeg- 
ible. Although few students may hope to 




Winni* RobtrU. 




equal Miss Roberts' record, her example 
should serve as a stimulus to them. "With 
the same methods of 
instruction given to 
Miss Roberts," Mr. 
Ferguson goes on to 
say, "it would have 
required from four to 
six months for most 
students to accomplish 
what she did in less 
than seven weeks. I 
do not mean to say 
that the average stu- 

Benn J. Ferguson. dentS WOUld haVC bc- 

come good stenographers in from four to six 
months, nor do I mean to say that she became 
a good stenographer in the time she was under 
me. There are many things to be learned 
besides the ability to write and read shorthand 
before one becomes a good stenographer. 
While the average pupil can learn shorthand 
in from four to six months, it takes from 
eight to twelve months, and even longer, to 
train them for office work. 

"I do not believe in short-term courses, 
but it is possible in exceptional cases, with 
the right kind of students, to secure wonder- 
ful results with any system, but the Aman- 
uensis being so arranged that speed dictation 
may begin with the first lesson and continue 
throughout the work, it becomes decidedly 
the best text on shorthand, either for long- or 
short-term classes." 

The key to Miss Roberts' notes is as fol- 
lows: 

But how about killing Bsh for sport ? In the name of 
sense, man, if God made fish to be eaten, what difference 
does it make if I enjoy the killing of them before I eat 
them ? You would have none but a fisherman by trade do 
it, and then you would have him utter a sigh, a prayer, or a 
pious ejaculation at each cod or haddodk that he killed ; 
and if by chance the old fellow sitting in his boat at 
work should, for a moment, think that there was, after 
all, a little sport and a little pleasure in his business, 
you would have him take a round turn with his line, 
and drop on his knees to ask forgiveness for the sin of 
thinking there was sport in fishing. I can imagine the 
sad-fac^, melancholy-eyed man as you would have 
him ; sober as the sexton in Hamlet, and forever moral- 
izing over the gloomy necessity that has doomed him to 
a Hfe of murder. Why, sir, he would frighten respect- 
able fish, and the market would soon be destitute. 



NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS' FEDERATION. 

The following announcement has been 
issued by F. B. Virden, of Chicago, chair- 
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man of the executive committee of the 
National Commercial Teachers' Federation : 

The executive committee of the National Teachers' 
Federation wish to call special attention to the next 
meeting of the federation, which will be held in the 
Chicago Business College, 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
111., December 28, 29, and 30. 

A full and complete program of live topics, which 
will be of special interest to every business college prin- 
cipal and teacher, has been arranged. A number of the 
most prominent business college men, as well as other 
prominent professional men, will take part in the pro- 
gram. 

Several matters of very important business will come 
before the federation, and a large attendance is earnestly 
desired. 

Arrangements have been made with the Palmer 
House for special rates. Rooms on the European plan 
can be had for 75 cents f)er day and up. 

A completed program together with detailed informa- 
tion will be given in the next number. 

F. B. ViRDEN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

The following letter from W. O. Davis, 
president of the National Shorthand Teachers' 
Association, a branch of the federation, 
should be given the careful consideration of 
every teacher of shorthand : 

The time is approaching to make preparations for at- 
tending the annual convention at Chicago during the 
holidays. All shorthand teachers are cordially invited 
to become members of the association, and to attend the 
annual convention and take an active part in the proceed- 
ings. This annual gathering is the greatest event of 
the year for shorthand teachers, for in no other way can 
so much real benefit and pleasure be derived. There is 
nothing so helpful as meeting other teachers and talking 
over the methods and plans for classroom work. 
Methods of teaching vary so much, and the desire is so 
. strong to use the best methods, that it is interesting and 
instructive to know how the other fellow does it, to re- 
late experiences, and to decide on the best plans to over- 
come obstacles. 

The executive committee has arranged a strong pro- 
gram, and it should appeal to all shorthand teachers. 
The new feature of the program this year, i. e., provid- 
ing section meetings for the teachers of the leading sys- 
tems of shorthand, will please the enthusiastic system 
advocates, as they will have an opportunity of expressing 
their views to their fellow system teachers. 

It is hoped that every member of the association will 
be present at the coming meeting, and that there will 
also be ver)' many new members. All are urged to come, 
and to come prepared to take an active part in the dis- 
cussions. It is also ho|3ed that selfish motives will be 
cast aside at this convention, and that the members will 
discuss the subjects in a broadminded way so that we 
may all derive the greatest benefit from the meeting. 
Let us all strive to make this meeting the most interesting 
and beneficial ever held by the association. 

Assuring all shorthand teachers a hearty welcome at 
Chicago, and extending an urgent request for all to 
come, I remain, 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 

W. O. Davis, President. 



J. B. RUNDELL. 

BY HENRY DRUMMOND, HETTON-LE-HOLE, ENG- 
LAND, 
r In the writer's spelling.] 

The British and Colonial Printer, in an 
elaborate articl in con- 
necshon with the seriez 
J %: ^^ speling reform, alu- 

A Jk ded breefly to the late 

T ^ »B J- B. Rundell'z efforts 

\ ^MM on behaaf ov speling 

A iMnH reform. I recall with 

^^L^iySv I plesure, mixt with sor- 
^^^B^^^^^^ ro, the meny yearz I 
^^^^H^^^^^^ had the privilej ov a 
^^^^^^^ ^^^^ correspondi ng 
aquaintans with him. 
/. B. Rutuuii. Hi2 woz a simny na- 

ture, with a burning zeal. Whilst wiling to 
folio and obey, he had the faculty ov new 
ideaz for the public good. Az early az 187 1 
he endevord to enlist the cooperashon ov 
the Sivil Servis Commishonerz on behaaf ov 
shorthand, with a vew to it becoming a 
subject for examinashon for clerkships in the 
sivil servis. He invented a sistem ov short- 
hand for this and also adapted it for scool 
purposez. It woz several yearz after before 
shorthand gaind an entrans into government 
departments. It required the patronaje ov 
Lord Rosebery at the shorthand congres 
held in London in 1887 to giv it an impetus 
in offishal sirclz. During a quarter ov a sen- 
tury he enforst its importans upon the author- 
itiz. It looks very singular from prezentday 
methodz that such stres shud be laid upon 
whot is now considerd an absolute nesesity 
for the due dispatch of biznes. The offishal 
mind movez sloly; indeed, if John Mor- 
ley*z frendz' testimony be correct, men ov 
wel-furnisht mindz seem slo to folio truth or 
venture upon new ground. 

He bizied himself in shorthand matterz 
and woz not a mere theorist, having a nolej 
ov Lewis' sistem, and cud report at the rate 
ov over one hundred wurdz per minit by 
meanz ov fonografy. A test he woz fond ov 
aplying to inventorz ov new sistemz took 
this form. They wer requested to rite the 
folloing statement : "Read the rude reed 
writing the ready writing. Wright wrote 
for a rood on the ruddy Reading road, to rid 
the ratting rad, arrayed in red, from a writ 
for taking a reddish radish root from a rat in 
a rut." Fonograferz wil redily realize the 
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railery and ther z. Az he red theze pasajez 
at a good speed they cauzd much amuzement, 
and wun batch ov shorthand riterz hu wer 
dispozed **to take*' him, threw down their 
pensilz and groand before he had utterd ten 
wurdz. 

Whilst he enjoyd to poke fun, I remember 
hiz relating, good naturedly, som advers 
critisizms Sir Isaac Pitman had past upon wun 
ov hiz innovashonz. In my erly dayz I in- 
duljd — like Dr. Johnson — in serten antipa- 
thiz toerdz thoze in serten countiez, which 
I exprest to him, when he quietly informd me 
he belongd to a serten county ! 

He wurkt with enerjy and comendabl tact 
in connecshon with the shorthand congres. 
Altho fonograferz wer the predominating 
partnerz, ther wer utherz huz suseptibilitiez 
had to be recognized and acnolejd, which he 
and T. A. Reed endevord to consiliate. 

He woz a prolific riter on speling reform, 
and publisht much that he and utherz rote. 
At the Speling Reform Conferens in 1877, 
and in connecshon with the English Speling 
Reform Asosiashon, ov which he woz a most 
activ membr, az at the shorthand congres, the 
subject reseevd hiz enerjetic suport. By hiz 
premature deth, in 1889, the movement sus- 
taind a hevy los, az did meny kindred mat- 
terz ov an educativ caracter. Possibly hiz 
untiring laborz claimd him a victim. He 
woz engajed in the South Kensington Siens 
Department. 

Personaly, hiz departure, fifteen yearz ago, 
left me poorer, and I never see hiz name or 
look upon hiz letterz and publicashonz, nor 
behold hiz cheery foto, without feeling a joy 
ov having had the privilej ov noing him, and 
it iz with unspeakabl satisfacshon that I am 
able to say enything wherby hiz memory may 
be kept green in fonetic pasturez. May hiz 
asiduity, amiability and ability be emulated 
by all. 

SHORTHAND AND GOOD ENGLISH. 

BY J. O. TRAINOR (CERTIFICATED TEACHER), 

CHARLOTTETOWN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I., CAN. 

In this enlightened and progressive age, 
with its labor saving devices of every kind, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the time rap- 
idly approaches^ when a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting will form one of the 
most indispensable features of a liberal 
^education. The world is becoming more and 
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more practical year after year, and many 

,^^ — of the arts and sciences, 

^^^^V^ which were considered 

^^^^1^^^ so necessary in a well- 

^^^^^^^^f rounded education ten 

^TL^ ^^ 1^ years ago, are now 
J^^ ^^ ^^^" S^^^^g place to other 
branches of knowledge 
which will be of more 
practical utility in the 
various walks of com- 
mercial life. Among 
the latter, therefore, at 
the present time, there 
is none more valuable than a good working 
knowledge of shorthand. It is a most de- 
lightful study, fascinating from beginning to 
end, and, when acquired, is one of the grand- 
est accomplishments which we can possess ; 
one which, when mastered in youth, shall be 
a neverfailing source of pleasure and benefit 
in after years. 

The study of shorthand has now taken a 
permanent place in the curriculum of every 
progressive business college throughout the 
land. Skilled teachers of the art have been 
secured, and any intelligent and ambitious 
young man or woman attending an institu- 
tion of this kind has ample opportunity of 
becoming a ready writer of shorthand. 

But there is one point to which I wish to 
call attention, and that is to the vast number 
of young people who suddenly develop short- 
hand aspirations and take up the study with- 
out possessing either natural qualifications, or 
sufficient education, expecting to become ex- 
pert stenographers in a few months* time. 
They are led into this belief probably by un- 
scrupulous schools and teachers whd, in their 
eagerness for patronage, scatter broadcast 
alluring statements to the effect that stenog- 
raphy can be mastered by any one in two or 
three months ; giving no restrictions what- 
ever — extending the hand of cordial welcome 
to all. 

Now, in the first place, the solidity of any 
superstructure depends upon careful prepara- 
tion — upon a good foundation ; and no stu- 
dent need ever expect to become a successful 
stenographer who is deficient in the rudi- 
ments of a good English education. Even 
if, in time, he should write with tolerable 
accuracy and speed, he will be fearfully handi- 
capt when he attempts either a longhand or 
typewritten transcript of his notes. The art 
itself is so founded on principle that the bet- 
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ter educated the student is, the quicker and 
the surer will he attain success in the study. 

This question of good English has a great 
deal to do with the length of time required 
to master shorthand ; and by mastery I mean 
the ability to write from dictation with accu- 
racy, legibility, and sufficient manual skill 
for all ordinary purposes, at an average, say, 
of from ICO to 125 words a minute, and 
furnish an accurate, common-sense transcript 
of the matter dictated. Here is where the 
good English writer forges ahead of his class- 
mates on examination day, being graduated, 
perhaps, at the end of four or five months ; 
while others of equal natural ability, but 
sadly deficient in the vital elements of good 
English — composition, spelling and punctu- 
ation — will be obliged to continue for an 
indefinite time, doing double work, most dis- 
couraging to themselves and to their teacher. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I would say to 
the aspiring stenographer, the study of short- 
hand in itself is not very hard — just difficult 
enough to be interesting ; and if you possess 
the ability to clothe your ideas in pure and 
faultless English — faultless in spelling, fault* 
less in grammatical construction — together 
with plenty of ambition and perseverance, 
you should begin the study without delay, 
and I need not assure you that your efforts, 
if zealously applied, will certainly be crowned 
with success. Those are the materials from 
which our best stenographers are made ; why 
not be one of the number? 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Letters That Bring Business. Brief style of 
Pitman's shorthand. London; Guilbert 



Pitman. 1904. 
per. 6d. 



8vo. 48 pages. Pa- 



A shorthand reprint of a book which was 
issued in letter- press a year ago, and a re- 
view of which was printed in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine for November, 1903, page 
295. The book in its present form is inter- 
esting only to writers of the Isaac Pitman 
system as at present publisht in England, who 
are a very small minority in this country. 



Good English Form Book in Business Letter 
Writing, Containing model letters for 
dictation and typewriter copying, points 
on correct English and punctuation in con- 
denst form, notes calling attention to 
minor points in correct letter writing, and 



daily spelling lists of the most troublesome 
words in business letters, arranged espe- 
cially for use in typewriting and corre- 
sponding classes. By Sherwin Cody. 
Chicago : School of English. 1904. 1 23 
pages. 8vo. Cloth. 

The title-page of this book gives a sum- 
mary of its contents. The ** model letters," 
which occupy the greater part of the book, 
are rather different from those found in the 
ordinary dictation books and typewriter in- 
structors, and have been very carefully pre- 
pared. In them the author departs from the 
general usage by placing a semi -colon after 
the address in the heading of the letter — in 
those cases in which the address does not end 
with an abbreviation ; when the name of the 
state is abbreviated the period alone is used. 
He says, *'at the end of the address place a 
semi-colon or period. If the address ends 
with a period to mark an abbreviation, as 
* Chicago, 111.,* it is not necessary to use any 
other punctuation. If the address ends with 
a full word such as Chicago, the semi -colon 
is to be preferred to the period, though both 
are allowable.** The ''points on correct 
English and punctuation in condenst form ' ' 
are well selected, and are clearly, though 
briefly, explained. The "lists of * * * 
troublesome words*' are judiciously chosen, 
and comprise those which the shorthand 
writer meets daily. Taken altogether, the 
book should prove helpful to the amanuensis 
who has not yet acquired the art of com- 
posing a correct and tactful business letter. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The Indiana Normal School of Penn- 
sylvania, situated at Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
has placed L. M. Ekin (certificated) in 
charge of its shorthand department. 

Charles I. Purnell (certificated), for 
some time connected with Banks Busi- 
ness College, Philadelphia, was recently pro- 
moted to the principalship of the shorthand 
department of the school, on the retirement of 
Archibald Cobb from the general principal- 
ship. 

E. O. Allen (certificated) has recently 
established the Allen Commercial Collie 
at Oregon City, Oregon. He was for many 
years located in Kansas, first with the Kansas 
Wesleyan Business College at Salina, and 
then as proprietor of the Allen Commercial 
College at Abilene. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL 1904-05. 

Charles Cukrikr Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Mais. 

Rbdbl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromb B. Howard, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
G. RussBLL Lbonard, 3d Vice-president, . . . Chicago. III. 
MiNNiB £. Kbhob, 3d Vice-president, .... Pensacola, Fla. 
Kbndrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

BXBCUTIVB COMMITTBB 1904-OS. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-officio ; 
F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, 
Arij.; James T. Martin, Batesville, Ark.; A. L. Coombs, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Charles W. Reitler, Denver, Colo.; 
Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; Herman H. Pechin, 
Washington, D. C; James Edmund Fuller, Wilmington, 
Del.; Lawson McGruder. Tampa, Fla.; F. W. Hoss, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 111.; William Hutchin- 
son, Ardmore, I.T.; Will H. Willennar, Auburn, Ind.; Jessie 
Besack, Des Moines, Iowa; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, 
Kans.; Paul Wisenall, Covington, Ky.; P. S. Augustin, New 
Orleans, La.; Arthur H. Small, Portland, Me.; William F. 
Murray, Boston, Mass.; C. H. Strawhecker, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. A. Farrington, Duluth, Minn.; George K. 
Andrews, St. Louis, Mo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, 
Mont.; George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Frederick W, 
Gnichtel, Trenton, N. J.; Emma R. Steele, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
John Collins, Dayton, Ohio ; F. M. Calkins, Ashland, Ore.; 
Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. I.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Charles L. Mor- 
rison, Chatunooga, Tenn.; J. H. Swope, Houston, Tex.; 
John W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah; D. S. Phlegar, 
Norfolk, Va.; E. E. Richards, Whatcom, Wash.; H. D. 
Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wis.; Clyde M. Watts, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

COMMITTBB ON LEGISLATION I904-05. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn., Secretary; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York, N. Y.; Frederic Irland, Washington, 

D. C; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Thomas F. Crean, New 
York, N. Y. 

COMMITTBB ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman; Kendrick C. Hill; Louis 

E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

COMMITTER ON PROGRAM 1905. 

Dr. William D. Bridge, New York City, Chairman; 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston; Kendrick* C. Hill, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

RBQUIRBMBNTS FOR MBMBBRSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of law or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the $ame, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter.— C^n- 
ttitution Art. 3, Stc. a. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVENTION FOR I905. 

The Seventh Annual Convention will be held in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., August 15-18, 1905. 



ANNOUNCEMENT.— EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE FOR T 904-05. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the constitution of the National Shorthand 
Reporters* Association, I hereby make the 
following appointments for members of the 
executive committee for the ensuing year : 

Alabama, F. O. Hoffman, Mobile. 
Arizona, Willis N. Tiffismy, Phoenix. 
Arkansas, James T. Martin, Batesville. 
California, A. L. Coombs, San Francisco. 
Colorado, Charlcs^W. Reitler, Denver. 
Connecticut, Charles F. Roberts, New Haven. 
District of Columbia, Herman H. Pechin, Washing- 
ton. 

Delaware, James Edmund Fuller, Wilmington. 
Florida, Lawson McGruder, Tampa. 
Georgia, F. W. Hoss, Atlanta. 
Illinois, Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington. 
Indian Territory, William Hutchinson, Ardmore. 
Indiana, Will H. Willennar, Auburn. , 
Iowa, Jessie Besack, Des Moines. 
Kansas, Joseph H. Young, Oberlin. 
Kentucky, Paul Wisnenall, Covington. 
Louisiana, P. S. Augustin, New Orleans. 
Maine, Arthur H. Small, Portland. 
Massachusetts, William F. Murray, Boston. 
Michigan, C. H. Strawhecker, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota, A. A. Farrington, Duluth. 
Missouri, George K. Andrews, St. Louis. 
Montana, John J. McCminness, Anaconda. 
Nebraska, George F. Corcoran, York. 
New Jersey, Fr^erick W. Gnichtel, Trenton. 
North Dakota, Emma R. Steele, Fargo. 
Ohio, John Collins, Dayton. 
Oregon, F. M. Calkins, Ashland. 
Pennsylvania, Arthur Head, Towanda. 
Rhode Island, George Farnell, Providence. 
South Carolina, Frank K. Myers, Charleston. 
Tennessee, Charles L. Morrison, Chattanooga. 
Texas, J. H. Swoi>e, Houston. 
Utah, John W. Christy, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia, D. S. Phlegar, Norfolk. 
Washington, E. E. Richards, WTiatcom. 
Wisconsin, H. D. Goodwin, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming, Clyde M. Watts, Cheyenne. 

Charles Currier Beale, 

President, 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI.— Continued. 

President Beale : We will now proceed 
to the memorial exercises in honor of the late 
David Wolfe Brown. Mr. Howard, the 
chairman of the program committee, will 
have charge of these exercises. I will now 
call upon Mr. Howard to take the chair. 

Mr. Howard: In the August number of 
the official organ of the association appeared 
the following : 
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As this number of the Magazine goes to press, comes 
the unexpected and shock- 
ing news of the death of 
David Wolfe Brown. The 
great reporter died of 
Bright' s disease at his home, 
in Washington, on the even- 
ing of Friday, July 22. 
Although he recently pwist 
into his sixty-ninth year no 
one has thought of him as an 
old man, for to the end his 
life has been one of intense 
intellectual and physical ac- 
tivity. In the reporting of 
the last session of Congress 
David Wolfe Brown. he did his full quota of the 

work, and recent shorthand periodicals have printed 
vigorous articles from his pen ; so that it has not been 
generally known that his vital powers were waning 
under the attacks of an insidious chronic disease. 

Since the death of Dennis Murphy, Mr. Brown has 
been the oldest, not only in years but in point of 
continuous service, of the reporters of the two congres- 
sional corps, and at the time of his death he was the ac- 
knowledged head of the shorthand reporting profession. 
To that profession no heavier loss could now come than 
the one it is called upon to suffer in his demise. Not 
only was he in the highest sense of the word a master 
of his craft, but he was ever zealous and laborious for 
the advancement of its methods and its ideals. The 
rising reporters and the young shorthand writers of all 
grades had no better friend or wiser counsellor than 
David Wolfe Brown. His writings addrest to these 
classes will long remain as the best examples of the 
literature of shorthand pedagogy. 

Mr. Brown was so far from apprehending his speedy 
removal from this life that he recently gave his promise 
to appear on the program of the convention of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association, at St. Louis, 
next month, and the announcement that he would read 
a paper on that occasion has given great satisfaction to 
many who lookt forward with glad anticipation to the 
privilege of meeting him there and of hearing one of his 
masterly pai>ers from his own lips. The void thus 
created in the program will be Blled by the reading of a 
series of appreciations of the life and services of David 
Wolfe Brown, from the f)ens of those who knew him 
best and are best able to speak of his qualities as a man 
and a reporter. 

In the Boston Transcript for July 25, ap- 
peared the following article from the pen of 
Charles Currier Beale. This appreciation of 
Mr. Brown's life and work was so timely and 
well-conceived that it gave comfort and satis- 
faction to many of his friends, and it is read 
here at Mrs. Brown's request: 

The passing away suddenly on Friday last of David 
Wolfe Brown, of Washington, D. C, the **dean" of 
the corps of official congressional reporters, will bring a 
strong feeling of personal loss and sadness to three dis- 
tinct classes of readers. To the two generations or 
more of statesmen from every part of the country, whose 
friendship and confidence he has enjoyed to the fullest 
extent, and whose speeches in Congress have been 
transferred for the greater part of half a century to the 
pages of the Congressional Record through the medium 
of his skilled fingers, there will be a void created by the 



absence of his familiar face greater, ]>erhaps, than would 
be caused by the passing of almost any one of the most 
prominent of their congressional colleagues. For it 
must have seemed almost as if members might come and 
members might go, while David Wolfe Brown, quiet, 
alert, trustworthy and always faithful to his post, 
"went on forever." Great statesmen have appeared 
modestly on the political horizon, gradually winning 
their public honors, have risen to Perihelion, and de- 
clined again to the all but forgetfulness which the hero- 
worshiping American public bestows upon all save 
those who may for the moment stand in the limelight — 
and Brown still wrote on in those seemingly never-end- 
ing note- books in which have been recorded the wit, 
wisdom or folly, of almost every man prominent in the 
political history of the United States during the past fifty 
years. For it was in 1854 that Mr. Brown, then a lad 
of nineteen, began his duties as a member of the Senate 
reporting staff. Since then, with the exception of a few- 
years spent in Philadelphia as a professional shorthand 
reporter, and in Harrisburg as ofBcial reporter of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, he has been connected with 
the official stenographic staff of Congress, and for forty 
years has been one of the reporting corps of the Hous^ 
of Representatives, of which for many years he has 
been the senior member. It is the general opinion of 
his associates and of his congressional friends that from 
this long experience, combined with extraordinary 
manual desterity and mental ability of the highest order, 
Mr. Brown may be safely said to have been the roost 
able parliamentary reporter in the world. 

To professional shorthand writers, therefore, comes 
the sad realization that in his death the foremost ex- 
ponent of a wonderful but little known profession has 
past away. When David Wolfe Brown commenced 
his reporterial career in 1854, the really expert shorthand 
reporters of the country could be almost summed up on 
the fingers of one's two hands. To day there are more 
in this city alone entitled to be described as possessing 
first class ability, than there were then in the whole 
country, while it is safe to say that throughout the 
United States there are fully two thousand official court 
and legislative reporters and three or four times as many 
whose sole occupation is professional shorthand report- 
ing. Of this great body of quiet, unpretentious, skilful, 
professional workers E>avid Wolfe Brown was recog- 
nized universally as the head. Always ready with 
tongue or pen to aid in every good work initiated for 
the benefit of his profession, he enjoyed the good will 
and admiration of all his professional brethren, and was 
a notable figure in the work of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association, of which he was executive com- 
mitteeman for the District of Columbia, and might have 
had any office in its gift, but for the characteristic 
modesty with which he declined all proffered honors. 
By his comrades of the pen he will indeed be sorely 
mist ; and especially at the coming convention in Su 
Louis of the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion, at which he was to have been present and was to 
have taken a leading part. 

And to a third great class of friends and admirers his 
loss will come as a particularly severe blow — to the 
many thousands of stenographers who serve as aman- 
uenses in the offices of business and professional men 
throughout the country, and to those who as teachers 
are engaged in imparting the art of shorthand. Unlike 
many who have reacht professional eminence, he never 
forgot the struggling ones <<at the bottom," and for 
many years the periodicals devoted to a dissemination of 
shorthand and information appertaining thereto, have 
been liberally favored with valuable articles from his 
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pen, full of instruction and advice; while he has 
devoted many of his hard-earned and much-needed va- 
cation periods to the preparation of valuable treatises 
upon the art, which have met the approval of teachers, 
students and practitioners generally, to whom he indeed 
has ever stood in the attitude of a wise elder brother, al- 
ways ready with instruction, encouragement and advice. 
The words of praise bestowed upon him more than ten 
jrears ago by one of his colleagues, Mr. Fred Irland of 
the House of Representatives reporting corps, are 
singularly well merited, and give a go^ idea of the 
affection with which he was re^urded by his associates : 

Mr. Brown's iicholarly tastes, together with his faculty for 
exploring a subject to the bottom, and then making it clear to 
others, would have made him a successful college professor. 
His knowledge of the law, parliamentary, common and statu- 
tory, would enable him to snine as a debater and to win cases 
as a lawyer. All these Qualities and acquirements make him 
one of tne most accomplisht reporters who ever lived ; while 
his goodness of heart, his serenity of temper, and his great 
■nodeftty, make it a delight for one who knows him, to write, 
even thus feebly and insufficiently, the story of his career, a 
career that is full of promise and suggestion to any youth who 
has ambition, intelligence and resolute determination. 

As chairman of the committee on program 
for this convention, over and beyond my 
feelings as a personal friend of Mr. Brown, 
I was stunned when the news of his death 
came to my knowledge. Although I never 
met Mr. Brown face to face, I felt I had be- 
come his personal friend through correspond- 
ence of many years' duration that ran into 
himdreds, perhaps thousands, of letters. I had 
lookt upon Mr. Brown's paper as being the 
chief attraction of this program, and I had 
his full assurance that he would be here. 
Mr. Brown was retiring — it wasn't easy to 
bring him into public notice, — but he seemed 
thoroughly enthusiastic over this meeting. 

Then came the thought that the time that 
had been set apart on the program for the 
hearing of Mr. Brown's paper could be 
fittingly filled in only one way — by some 
public expression of the high esteem and the 
affectionate regard in which he was held by 
the members of the profession which he had 
adorned for so many years. I thereupon 
wrote to each of the members of the two con- 
gressional corps, and to other shorthand 
writers of eminence, whom I knew to be per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Brown, and also 
to certain public men whom I knew would 
have formed a definite estimate of his charac- 
ter and service as a public man. I have re- 
ceived a great many replies and I have no 
<loubt others will be received. I will read 
these letters, with one or two exceptions, in 
the order in which they came to me. As many 
of them will be read by me for the first time, 
I ask yotir indulgence if the matter is not 
presented in a manner worthy of the occasion 
and of the character of the man to whose 
memory we now do honor. 



Rochester, N. Y., August lOy 1^04. 

I was greatly shockt to learn of the death of Mr. 
David Wolfe Brown. Although I had never had the 
pleasure of meeting him personally, I had, in common 
with all stenographers, learned to know him through 
his long and creditable work in the House of Represent- 
atives, and through the service he has rendered to the 
profession by his publisht works. 

It seems to be very proper that a memorial service 
should be held in his honor, and I heartily join with 
others in expressing my sincere regrets at his death, and 
my admiration of one who has been able to win the high 
regard of his fellows. The earnest and faithful work 
which he has done should be an inspiration to us all. 

W. W. OSGOODBV, 
Supreme Court Stenographer. 

Washington, August lOy igo4. 

It was my pleasure to have known Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown for twenty years, and I want in a brief way to 
testify to my high personal regard for him. 

When I became identified with official life in 1883, the 
official reporters of debates of the House were Messrs. 
McElhone, Brown, Lord, Edwards, and White, all able 
men who performed well their arduous duties. Mr. 
White recently resigned on account of ill health, and the 
death of Mr. Brown closes the list. 

There have been great reporters, and there are many 
great reporters in the country to-day, but there never 
was a greater shorthand writer than David Wolfe Brown. 
During the last session of Congress, though he was 
verging on the allotted threescore and ten in years, he 
was able to do his work as well as ever. 

Mr. Brown wrote shorthand with wonderful ease and 
accuracy, regardless of the speed or style of the speaker. 
He loved his art and was always pleased to speak of it, 
even in his busiest moments. 

Personally, his place can never be supplied. He was 
a man of great courtesy and kindness, and was endeared 
to all who knew him in his wonderful official career of 
over forty years. During all that lime he never had the 
slightest friction with his colleagues, and, so far as I 
now remember, was never absent from duly a single 
day. 

Duty well performed in so difficult a station falls to 
the lot of but few men. W. J. Kehoe, 

Offidai Stenographer to Committees, 
National House of Representatives. 

Washington, August ij, 1^04, 
If David Wolfe Brown had been but an ordinary man, 
but an ordinary friend, it would be, as you suggest in 
yours of the 8th instant, a pleasure to me to send to the 
members of your association some expression of the 
estimation in which I held him. But his death is so 
recent and my g^ief is still so sharp that words fail me. 
He was my dearly-loved friend for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Most of your attendants will probably belong to the 
younger generation. As one of the older, I may per- 
haps be at liberty to counsel them to make David Wolfe 
Brown their standard for individual as well as profes- 
sional effort, for he stood at the head. The Persians 
say that an arrow aimed at the sun will achieve higher 
flight than one aimed on the level. A. Johns, 

Attorney at Law. 
Washington, August 75, igo4. 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, re- 
ferring to the death of David Wolfe Brown and stating 
that you have been told of my knowledge of the man 
and his work and believe it will be a pleasure to me to 
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send to the members of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association some expression of the estimation in 
which I held him, as you intend to have a suitable 
memorial service in remembrance of Mr, Brown during 
the time of the meeting of your association, shortly to be 
held in St. Louis. 

I assure you I appreciate your kindness and esteem 
it a pleasure and a privilege to be permitted to join with 
you in paying this mark of respect to him whose char- 
acter and life-work deserve to be regarded with great 
respect and admiration. 

He was my good friend and instructor. His pure 
mind necessarily produced in him a pure life. He was 
modest and gentle, though his high attainments might 
have excused in him a bold, self-assertive manner ; yet 
at all times he never presumed to be other than the 
quiet, self-contained nature that he was. He had 
mounted to that height which entitled him to speak as a 
finality on the subject that constantly filled his heart and 
overflowed from him — the subject of shorthand writing ; 
but having that respect due to others whose opinion 
carried great weight and who might think differently, 
he seemed always to speak deferentially. In a letter 
written by him to me in 1879 he said : 

I ask you to believe that the peculiarities of my shorthand 
writing rest not merely on habit but on careful rtJUction^ and 
are worthy of adoption by a learner like yourself — at least 
conditionally until you have reacht a stage where experience 
qualifies you to determine for jtaurse//' the merits of differing 
systems. 

This great reporter, in offering to aid me in an effort 
to acquire some knowledge of that in which he himself 
was so proficient, instead of commanding me blindly to 
proceed after his own fashion, approacht me in his 
kindly way, saying in effect, ** I ask you to believe that 
the method which has produced such good results for 
me, if followed by you, may be for your good also.'* 

His personal worth was no less than the splendid 
ability with which he practist his honorable profession. 

At his funeral service, as I lookt at his inanimate 
form, the thought came to me that though the active 
brain and agile hand were stilled, they have left with us 
that which will abide for our good. 

George B. Clark. 

Cape May, N. J., August lo^ igo4. 

I esteem it an honor to be allowed to add a word of 
tribute to your symposium in memory of the dear and 
honored friend whose loss we all deplore. Having sat 
at his feet and learned of him I conceived and 
cherisht a high admiration for his abilities and a warm 
persona] affection for him as a friend. To have enjoyed 
his confidence and companionship was a privilege 
whose value seems doubly enhanced now, alas ! that he 
is gone from us, for rarely does human nature appraise 
at its full worth a brilliant human soul until its light has 
been extinguisht. 

It is hard to realize that David Wolfe Brown, the 
brightest ornament of our chosen profession, has been 
removed, and that the kindly, cheerful, encouraging 
presence we knew so well will gladden us no more. 
But in the fi-esh poignancy of oiu' loss it is a source of no 
little consolation to remember that he died as all active 
and practical men would prefer to die — in the harness, 
in the full exercise of all his precious faculties, with his 
powers in their ripest prime, as yet giving no indication 
of decline, with his exceptional talents appreciated and 
his name honored everywhere; that he died in the 
midst of his chosen tasks, busy with plans for future 
work, and surroimded by his family, his kindred, and 
friends. 



His years numerically were no criterion of his actual 
age, for with his vivacity of mind and vigor of body, his 
sparkling brown eyes and ruddy cheeks, he had a 
peculiar youthfulness of heart, a buojrancy of spirit, and 
a hop>efiilness of temperament that were contagious. 
Though literally a ]>erfect master of our imperfect art, 
our incomplete science, as it is called, he was always 
striving ardently for still higher perfection, climbing up> 
ward and onward continually with a zeal and enthusiasm 
that acted like a tonic on those who came within his 
range. 

His lovable personal and professional character may 
well be studied as a model for the emulation of those 
who come after him, and in his life work we may 
behold a shining exemplification of the height of attain- 
ment possible to those who, with sufficient natural 
abilities at the outset, devote themselves unreservedly 
and with sincere singleness of purpose to the develop- 
ment and utilization of their powers. 

His methods of work richly deserve diligent study 
and imitation. In action he was well-nigh indefatigable. 
Often have I watcht him, with mingled wonder and ad- 
miration, in the act of performing the most difficult and 
exacting work without betraying a sign of excitement — 
laboring quietly and with incomparable ease, though 
with the greatest rapidity, serene and imruffled, the ab- 
solute master of himself and of his subject, never at a 
loss, never nervous or overwrought, never turning a 
hair, as it were. 

In point of experience, resourcefulness, activity and 
prestige, he was jusdy regarded as the head of the 
stenographic profession in this country. His resources 
were apparently unlimited. A quick apprehension and 
a profound understanding, combined with the soundest 
knowledge and the surest judgment, were his in a pre- 
eminent degree. I know of none whose professional 
education was at once so broad, so deep, and so 
thorough. It was therefore particularly appropriate 
that he should have served so long as the venerated 
dean of the corps of reporters in what is conceded to be 
the most difficult of all tribunals to report. And with all 
the responsibilities that he assumed so cheerfully and with 
all the distinction that he won so fairly, he yet bore his 
honors so meekly that none who knew him could help 
but love him. If I were called upon to name on my 
finger tips the qualities of head and heart that were 
most characteristic in him, I would say without hesita- 
tion, as I think others who knew him best would do,, 
that they are embraced within the terms magnanimity^ 
intelligence, culture, kindness, and modesty. Such a 
rare combination of gifts and graces we shall scarcely 
see again embodied in a single individual, compounded 
in such happy proportions and adjusted with so nice a 
balance. 

During his long and active career, covering over half 
a century — more than the span of an ordinary life — 
every year was punctuated with worthy deeds and illus- 
trious achievements. As a most accomplisht parlia- 
mentary reporter of the first caliber, as an author, and 
as an educator, his influence was always a potent force, 
exerted uniformly to the progressive improvement 
and uplifting of his chosen calling, not alone with 
respect to superior ethical conditions and standards of 
rumuneration, but also to higher ideals of excellence. 
As a result of that influence and in consequence of those 
ideals, the making of despised ** pot-hooks" has been 
ennobled into a recognized art, and their use has 
acquired the dignity of a liberal profession. And the 
beneficent effects of his labors and example, widespread 
and far-reaching as they have been hitherto, will not be 
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confined or restricted in their operation to his contem- 
poraries alone, but in the years to come additional and 
successive generations of grateful beneficiaries will rise 
up to call his memory blessed. 

John D. Cremer, 
Official Stenographer to Committees^ 

House of Representatives, 

SoNESTOWN, Pa., August /j-, 1^04, 
Quarantined. Gmnot write. As a pupil of Mr. 
David Wolfe Brown 1 consider it an invaluable privilege 
to have had his instructions, and a great honor to have 
had his friendship. Percy E. Budlong, 

General Shorthand Reporter. 

I have here several letters from Mrs. 
Joanna R. Brown, the wife of David Wolfe 
Brown. I wrote her a letter of condolence 
upon hearing of Mr. Brown's death, and im- 
mediately thereafter I wrote her a letter ap- 
prising her of my intention with regard to 
this program, and that as the time was short 
I would esteem it a privilege to have her as- 
sistance in suggesting a few professional 
friends of Mr. Brown, to make contributions 
to this symposium. She has assisted me with 
the loyalty and devotion of a wife who is 
proud of the reputation of her husband. 
A few of the following letters were originally 
addrest to her. 

S^N Francisco, August ^^ 1^04. 
My dear Mrs. Brown : 

I am shockt to learn, as I have just learned, of the 
death of our most renowned reporter — my friend, your 
husband. I know that words can do nothing to soothe 
your great sorrow, but I can at least send you a line of 
sympathy. The loss is irreparable, to you, to me, to 
our profession. Only the consolation of our blessed re- 
ligion can support you in this great bereavement. 

I had hoped to meet Mr. Brown at the convention to 
take place in St. I^uis in less than two weeks. But I 
was called to this coast by the work of the Merchant 
Marine Commission, little dreaming of the appalling 
news to reach me here. Mr. Brown lived a noble and 
pure life, and he h^s gone to his reward. The loss to 
me of this dear friend seems terrible. How, then, must 
it be to you and your daughters ! I pray our Lord to 
comfort you in your deep affliction, and so I remain 
Your sorrowing friend, 

Theodore F. Shuey, 
Official Reporter^ United States Senate. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 
It was my exalted privilege last summer to s]>end a 
month in almost daily communion with the pure and 
gentle spirit whom we knew in the flesh as David Wolfe 
Brown. He had come to Toronto in July to report a 
convention held under the auspices of the United States 
department of agriculture, and he arranged to use the 
graphophone and amanuensis facilities of my office for 
the work of transcribing. In this way there were many 
opportunities offered for the discussion of the techniod 
problems involved in the daily work of the professional 
verbatim reporter. In these discussions the illuminat- 
ing comment of Mr. Brown, coming from his long ex- 
perience aid deep thought, was alwa3r8 very interesting 
imd helpful. 



Before Mr. Brown's departure from Toronto, I ar- 
ranged for an informal luncheon at which he met about 
fifteen of our official court stenographers and other 

Erominent reporters in other lines. We spent a pleasant 
our together. 
Personal intercourse with Mr. Brown brought out 
beauties in his character for which the cold type convey- 
ing his thoughts in print were entirely inadequate. His 
chief characteristic, as it struck me, was his almost 
womanly modesty, gentleness, and charm of manner ; 
and I know of no more fitting way of closing this poor 
tribute to a great and good man than by taking down 
from its shelf a copy of Bartlett's •* Familiar Quota- 
tions,'' which he left in my office as a souvenir of his 
visit, and from Shakespeare's "Julius Caesar" quoting 
these well-known lines : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man I" 

Thomas Bengough, C. S. R. 

Cincinnati, August /j, 1^04. 

It was with deep regret that I learned through the 
Phonographic Magazine of the death of one whom 
all phonographers have learned to love and respect — 
David Wolfe Brown. I first made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Brown in Washington, some twenty-five years ago, 
and since then occasionally corresponded with him. 

He was a man of sterling honesty, quiet, unosten- 
tatious, and always sincere. This was the impression 
he made upon me, who had not the privelege of close 
acquaintance, and which is confirmed by internal ev- 
idences as they appear in his writings. 

The Germans have a proverb, **The work praises 
the master," the force of which comes home to us when 
contemplating a life full of good works such as David 
Wolfe Brown's. 

His co-workers and companions will mourn his de- 
parture from life's activities as a ]>ersonal loss, while the 
great army of workers in the phonographic field of use- 
fulness will miss the wise counsel and kindly admonitions 
of a skilful phonographer, an experienced teacher, and 
a Christian gentleman. 

Kindly receive this humble tribute, and let it form 
part of the offering to his honored memory, at the 
national convention. D. A. Brown, 

General Shorthand Reporter. 

Glenndale p. O., Ml)., August /j, igo4. 

In response to your request of July 29 relative to 
the death of David Wolfe Brown, Esq., dean of the 
corps of official reporters of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, I send you these few lines which but 
feebly express my high opinion of Mr. Brown as a great 
reporter and my esteem for him as a personal friend. 
My acquaintance with him dates back for many years 
and the memory of that acquaintance will ever be a 
most treasured possession. 

How Mr. Brown gained an early pre-eminence in the 
profession, and how he retained that pre-eminence to 
the end, is known to us all. His has been one of the 
most brilliant as well as one of the longest careers of 
professional shorthand reporting in this or any other 
country. He was one of the really few phonographers 
whose notes are always formed with the perfect precision 
which renders their instant reading certain and correct ; 
and combined with his rare mechanical execution he 
possest all the other qualifications of the past master of 
the reporter's art^-entire coolness under the greatest 
pressure, lightning-like quickness of perception and a 
mind stored with the most varied and accurate informa- 
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tion garnered by practical experience and obser\'ation 
and unremitting, life-long study. 

I know of no reporter who has so enricht the litera- 
ture of the shorthand profession as he, for there is no 
book which he has written that is not and must not 
ever remain a classic of its kind. Indeed, in my opin- 
ion, he so thoroughly reapt the harvest in that field that 
he has left nothing for future writers but the barest 
gleanings. 

He was ever the friend of the humblest beginner in the 
study and practise of shorthand, and will be remembered 
with gratitude and be deeply regretted by many who 
were once of that class. 

Those who had the pleasure of his personal acquaint- 
ance and enjoyed his friendship will never forget their 
genial, witty, modest, and true friend, and will ever re- 
gret his death, which, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, came as a shock to us all. 

Daniel B. Lloyd, 
Official Reporter, United States Senate. 

New London, Conn., Au^ttst ig, igo4. 

I can only say, in brief, that I had known Mr. Brown 
quite intimately for more than a quarter of a century. 
During that time I have seen all the other members of 
the original corps of five — Hincks, Lord, Edwards, 
McElhone — pass away one by one, and am now so un- 
expectedly called to regret the death of the last of that 
accomplisht quintet, all of whom died, so to speak, 
**in harness." 

The shorthand fraternity, and especially the novices 
in the art, will regret Mr. Brown's untimely death. He 
was always considerate and generous, and never lackt a 
word of sympathy or advice for the struggling aspirant. 
He was devoted to his profession ; but in that devotion 
I fear he sacrificed worldly prospects in other directions. 
So that when the end came, while owing no man 
a penny, it is very safe to assume that many who were 
under more or less of obligations to him, owed him 
pounds, the possession of which — for the future of his 
family — would have materially lightened the labors of 
his later years and soothed many cares which doubtless 
clustered round his dying hours. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the fraternity throughout the country will 
join hands in an earnest effort to promote renewed 
interest in the shorthand publications of Mr. Brown, so 
that his own labors, in which he took so much pride, 
may yet bear ample fruit and provide a suitable reward 
for his family. This I believe to be practical and sub- 
stantial sympathy. John H. White, 

Official Reporter,^ United States Senate. 

New York, August /j, igo4. 

So round thy life 
A thousand little tender thoughts shall spring, 
A thousand gentle memories wind and cling. 

—Meredith. 

Death has claimed a loving and beloved friend, a 
kindly, generous, painstaking, self-sacrificing teacher. 

I wish I could put into words the great depth of his 
affection for his pupils. His reporting class in New 
^'ork was a happy, congenial family gathering, of which 
he and his devoted wife were the foster parents. 

He never forgot his pupils. There was always that 
real, live interest in our affairs. 

A manly man, the soul of honor and uprightness, 
with whom truth was truth and right was right, and 
whose influence and example were always for the high- 
est and best. 

Who can measure the good he accomplisht within the 
past fifty busy years by means of his books, his magazine 



articles, and his generously- long letters replying to 
inquiries from students? 

In self-sacrifice and labor for others, few excelled him. 
He was ever solicitous for the welfare of the beginner in 
stenography and the aspiring reporter, and always 
anxious to help with encouragement and advice. 

We, whom he has helpt, should repay that indebted- 
ness by following his example as best we can, by spread- 
ing the gospel of love and self-sacrifice, and by carrying 
out the Golden Rule as he did, and let us now, with 
grateful hearts, unite in prayers of affection and esteem. 

Death separates, but it also unites. 
It reunites whom it separates. 

Patrick J. Sweeney. 
Washington. August 7, igo^. 

When, in January, 1866, I became a member of the 
corps of official reporters of the House of Representa- 
tives, David Wolfe Brown was the youngest of its five 
members, while 1 was the eldest in years and in practise 
as a shorthand i^Titer. 

I quit the field in 1869. Mr. Brown commanded my 
esteem and affection. He was a most competent re- 
porter, and his nature was so genial, that I think I can 
safely say there was never any friction between him and 
the other members of the corps. 

I attended his funeral, and am now the only surviv- 
ing member of the corps which from 1 865 to 1869 con- 
sisted of Messrs. Hincks, McElhone, Lord, Brown, 
and myself. William Henry Burr. 

Danville, III., August /, /Q04. 
As member and speaker of the national House of 
Representatives, I know practically the efficiency of the 
corps of official reporters of the House. I doubt if its 
equal exists elsewhere. No one can do the work unless 
he is a master in his profession and in addition brings to 
the work a broad and thorough knowledge of men and 
things, all of which must be on top for immediate use. 
I was very well acquainted with and greatly attacht to 
the late David W^olfe Brown, the senior member of the 
corps. In the hurry of the work of the House I relied 
upon him without anxiety. To a markt degree he had 
the confidence of the members of the House as a man 
and official. His work in his profession was of great 
value and is valuable to all as an example of what 
character, ability, and industry will accomplish in the 
world's work. J. G. Cannon. 

Washington, yw/K ^^, igo^. 

I sincerely regret the announcement of the death of 
Mr. David Wolfe Brown, details of whose last hours, 
with a review of his busy life, will be found in the ac- 
companying newspaper clipping. 

The shorthand world has lost one of its brightest 
lights, while all who had the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Brown will feel, as I do, that his 
death is a personal bereavement. J. E. Rockwell, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

A Prince in our Stenographic Israel has left us. For 
half a century or more he has honorably adorned our 
ranks. We deeply regret that it was not our privilege 
to have a personal acquaintance with Mr. Brown ; we 
have known him only by his writings and by the many 
kindly words which have come to us during many 
years concerning his nobility of character, his generosity 
of spirit, manifested in his brotherliness toward all his 
associates, and especially toward the members of the 
phonographic guild. Mr. Brown has exhibited gremt 
breadth of view in the various works which he has pub- 
lisht. All beginners in shorthand and many who deem 
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themselves competent reporters may obtain much of 
valuable instruction and suggestion from his works, even 
though the system they write be not identical with his. 

In a conversation concerning Mr. Brown, which we 
have just held with a gentleman who has been an officer 
in the House of Repre>entatives at Washington for more 
than thirty years, we have been imprest with the fact of 
the remarkably high esteem in which he has been held by 
his associates in that body. Not only has he possest a 
warm place in the hearts of his fellow- workers, but dur- 
ing the series of years in which he has reported the 
proceedings of Congress he has become a personal friend 
of many congressmen, and those who are now members 
of the House will greatly deplore his demise. 

It is believed by the gentleman to whom I have just 
referred, that the House of Representatives will take 
action in the death of Mr. Brown, as it is customary to 
do at the death of members gf the House, namely, vote 
to the widow six months' salary and the payment of 
funeral expenses. He also believes that when Congress 
reassembles, though no formal eulogy may be made, yet, 
when the action to which I refer shall be taken, the 
mover and those seconding the proposition will there- 
upon express their high esteem of Mr. Brown, and take 
such other formal action as may be suitable in the 
premises. (Rev.) William I). Bridge. 

New York, N. Y. 

Hartsville, TESS.y August /o, 1^04. 

I fully agree with you that the death of Mr. David 
Wolfe Brown will be a ** far-reaching loss to all who are 
interested in shorthand work," and am especially glad at 
the thoughtful consideration of the program committee 
in arranging to devote the time expected to have been 
consumed by Mr. Brown at the annual meeting of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association to a mem- 
orial exercise. 

Great and universally acknowledged as will be the 
loss sustained by the death of Mr. Brown to all who 
have and love the art of recording and rejwrting speech, 
the gap made in the House corps i**, next to the bereave- 
ment to his immediate family and friends, the most 
lamentable consequence of his sudden demise. 

Every one familiar with shorthand history and the 
proficients in the work, has known or learned of Mr. 
Brown's great skill as a reporter, for his reputation was 
world wide ; but none have known, or could have 
known, so well as his associates, how fully he measured 
up to all the requirements of the most trying of situations 
in legislative reporting. If one of those apparently im- 
possible situations, of momentous consequence, were in 
progress in the House, if Brown was *'on," the other 
members of the corps knew he would *'get it," and 
when his master hand turned in the copy, it would 
be reported in the greatest of good shape, the Bnisht 
product of an artist, without any evidence of the re- 
porter having been carried away by the excitement of 
the occasion. 

His skill was very great and very widely known, so 
that he was deservedly and properly esteemed a great 
authority ; and while personally I always regretted to 
see him devote so much of his time to shorthand literary 
work, because I believed that with the grreat store of 
knowledge he had, and his large acquaintance with 
public men and matters, his brain and pen could easily 
have found much more lucrative fields of employment, 
I am glad now that he put on perpetual record so much 
of the experience of his career in the works he has 
written. Those who knew him well, know that his 
conservatism was such that he was never, in speech or 
written word, guilty of any flighty hallucination in 



shorthand teaching or suggestion, but all that he delib- 
erately said or wrote was the result of calmest determina- 
tion after submission to all the tests of practical experi- 
ence. He stood at the head of his profession, and we 
who loved him have the consolation of knowing that he 
died at a n\ie age, full of honors among the brethren, 
having the confidence and esteem of those he so faith- 
fully served, and with all his great powers undiminisht. 
Much as Mr. Brown's memory will be cherisht for 
his ability, to those who were intimately associated with 
him, the recollection of his great modesty, uniform good 
tempyer, pleasant* unobtrusive manners, kindly nature, 
and wise counsel, will be most mist. In all the years 
of our association we never had anything but the 
pleasantest and most satisfactory relations, and that I 
think I can say for all my colleagues. I never heard an 
unkind word said by Mr. Brown, of anyone, and I have 
never known of his being tried by persons and occasions 
that would have evoked manifestations of impatience in 
other natures. The better one knew him, the greater 
occasion to love him, and a retrospect of his life leaves 
no cloud or shadow to mar the memory of a modest, 
upright, conscientious, gentle, lovely character, ideal in 
his profession, exceptional in all that makes a good man 
and a true friend. A. C. Welch, 

Official Rtporier^ United States Senate, 

It was my privilege to know David Wolfe Brown 
very well for fourteen years. At the beginning of our 
acquaintance he had been a reporter of debates in the 
House of Representatives for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it would seem to any one watching him at his 
work, that he knew about his exacting business all that 
any human being could know. Yet during the ensuing 
fourteen years he was an indefatigable student, increas- 
ing both his manual dexterity and his lucidity of style. 
His monumental works, **The Factors of Shorthand 
Speed," and "The Science and Art of Phrase-making," 
were both written after he was sixty years old. There 
are no finer specimens oC English, or of sound short- 
hand doctrine, in all the literature of phonographic re- 
porting. 

Mr. Brown had no patience with those who imagine 
that moderate skill is sufficient for verbatim reporting. 
He always told beginners the truth, that they need not 
hope to be reporters until they had acquired the very 
highest degree of mechanical perfection. It is said of 
some veteran reporters, that after many years of practise 
their shorthand writing becomes careless, and that they 
lengthen their outlines. Mr. Brown was nearly seventy 
years old when he died, and had written shorthand 
more than half a century. Yet his phonography was 
better written the last year of his life than ever before, 
and his outlines were more trim and brief than when 
I first knew him. He taught shorthand to several boys 
who have become distinguisht reporters, among them 
John W. Hulse and Percy Budlong, of Washington, and 
their skill is a living example of his unusual ability as an 
instructor. He often told me that he would regard any 
man as a fraud and an impostor who intended to be a 
reporter it he could not report verbatim everything he 
undertook. In his own person he lived up to his be- 
lief. For years his "takes" immediately preceded 
mine, so that I usually heard the debate he reported. 
Then I heard him dictating the latter part of each turn, 
and never once did he fail to have all that had been 
said. He usually took down quotations from law 
books, etc., and dictated them from his notes, only 
using the book afterward to verify the accuracy of the 
reader, the spelling of names, etc. Only a very good 
reporter can appreciate the skill required to do this. 
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There have been a few other men in the world — not 
many — who have attained as great manual dexterity as 
Mr. Brown possest. Probably there never lived any 
other man who joined to this mechanical skill the pro- 
found knowledge of literature and the luminosity of style 
that he possest. It was almost impossible for a verbal 
slip or an inaccurate quotation to get by him. An 
amateur reporter of a medical convention once at- 
tempted to excuse the printing of an error in a quota- 
tion by saying, ** Why, that is the way the speaker 
furnisht i. to me, in his own manuscript." Mr. 
Brown's comment on this was ** Why didn't you look 
at the original book, if you were not sure of the quota- 
tion yourself? You must protect a speaker against his 
own mistakes." And this was Mr. Brown's greatest 
accomplishment — the saving of public speakers from 
their own verbal accidents. He used their own words, 
he omitted nothing from the most difficult colloquy, and 
when his copy went to the printer, it was in English of 
which any orator, no matter how critical, might well be 
proud. 

Mr. Brown was a contemporary of that other great re- 
porter, Dennis F. Murphy. It was these two men, 
one for many years reporter of the United States Senate, 
the other a member of the House corps, who set the 
standard of American parliamentary reporting so high 
that the best any one can ever hope to do hereafter is to 
emulate their attainments. Each of them attained re- 
porting speed in a short time. The author of a system 
has recently admitted that eight years are insufficient in 
which to learn it. Compared with this, the achieve- 
ments of Murphy and Brown, as boys of fifteen and six- 
teen, shine with unapproacht brilliancy ; and also show 
that phonography is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern times ; perfect as a Stradivarius violin ; 
adapted to its purposes as completely as a birch canoe is 
adapted to float on a wilderness stream. 

Frederic Irland. 
Official Reporter ^ House of Representatives. 

Bar Harbor, Maine, August ir^ 1^04. 

I regret that I will be unable to lake part in the pro- 
ceedings of the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion at the St. Ix)uis Exposition this month, when an 
opportunity will be given to pay tribute to our recently- 
departed friend, David Wolfe Brown. 

The news of his death was to me a surprise, for I had 
parted with him not long before in health that promist 
continued and most useful achievement. Ever since he 
joined the official corps of the House I have known 
him, and my esteem for him, at first due to his high 
professional skill, was increast by his merit as a true 
man, his clear and sincere intellectual life, his kindly 
and valuable words in helping others. 

I know that he was greatly esteemed by the members 
of the House, many of whom grew well acquainted with 
him, and I never heard expressions other than esteem 
and friendship for him. 

Though I cannot be present at your gathering, let me 
join you in manifesting sorrow at his loss and kindly es- 
teem for his memory. R. R. Hitt, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs^ 

A^ational House of Representatives. 

Glenora, N. \.^ July 28, rgo4. 
Dear Mrs. Brown : 

I was shockt to read in the paper this evening of the 
death of my good friend David Wolfe Brown. 

I had known him a good many years by reputation, 
but it was not until I was appointed to the reporting 
force of the House at the last session of Congress that I 



made his personal acquaintance. In that brief period I 
learned to love and respect him. To me he was a most 
cordial and sympathetic friend — a trait predominant in 
his nature. He seemed never so happy as when assist- 
ing others, and I shall always cherish a fond memory of 
him. 

My regret is great that I will not be able to reads 
Washington to attend his funeral. 

Mrs. Gray joins me in kind regards and sincercst 000- 
dolences to you and yours in your bereavement 

S. H. Gray. 

Glenora, N. Y., August /o, 1904. 

I have been askt to write a few words in memory of 
David Wolfe Brown, to be read at the stenographers' 
convention. 

I very fully realize that I cannot say anything of our 
departed friend as a stenographer of which every mem- 
ber of the profession is not fully cognizant For years 
Mr. Brown was one of the leading exponents of his art, 
and his efforts largely resulted in placing it upon the 
high plane which it occupies to-day. 

But I can say of David Wolfe Brown, the man, that 
he was a tower of strength to stenographers seeking the 
light. To those struggling, his kindly hand was always 
a helping one, and all felt the warmth of his genial 
nature. To do good was a part of his creed, and he 
lived accordingly, and there are hundreds who can bear 
testimony to his generosity. I do not believe he had an 
enemy in the world, for he possest the exquisite art of 
making friends and the still more exquisite art of retain- 
ing them. He was, all in all, a man, and the geniality 
of his nature lighted all about him. 

To have known him I deem one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life, and to have been a colleague I es- 
teem an honor ; for the name of David Wolfe Brown 
shall live as long as shorthand is written ; and the 
memory of his gentle, kindly nature shall dwell in the 
hearts of his co-workers as long as life shall last. 

S. H. Gray, 
Official Stenographer to CommitteeSy 
National House of Representatives^ 

Glasgow, Scotland, August 9, 1^04. 
Dear Afrs. Brown : 

It is only this morning that I learn of Mr. Brown's 
death, and I hasten to convey to you and the memb^s 
of your family the profound sympathy of Mrs. Cochrane 
and myself. The news brought with it a terrible shock, 
for it is but a few days ago that I received from him one 
of his charming and interesting letters. Since coming 
to Washington I had come to look upon him with a 
feeling something more than mere friendship, such as 
might exist between colleagues. He assisted me in so 
many painstaking ways that his taking away will be to 
me a poignant loss — a wound not to be soon healed. 
The world of shorthand has lost its brightest star, and 
those who enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of his friend- 
ship and could take advantage of his vast store of 
knowledge will find an ever-increasing sorrow as the 
years go by and no one is there to take his place. 1 
cannot express the depth of my sorrow, for words will 
not come to me. Mrs. Cochrane joins me in a great 
sympathy for you in your bereavement. 

Allister Cochrane. 
Oflicial Reporter ^ National House of Representatwes. 

Ivy Lea P. O., Ontario, Canada. 
It is most appropriate that the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association should take official notice of its 
great loss in the death of Mr. Brown. About thirty-six 
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years ago I became acquainted with him and during the 
greater part of that time we were associated in the serv- 
ice of the House of Representatives, so that I had 
every opportunity to know him well. Mr. Brown was 
a great reporter. He had all the natural endowments 
required to make one and they had been fruitfully and 
assiduously cultivated. In the first place he was a 
master shorthand writer. As a writer of rapid, ac- 
curate, legible shorthand I do not believe he has ever 
been equaled. His mind was richly stored with general 
knowledge and with the kind of special knowledge re- 
quired in his calling. In addition he had a markt literary 
gift, as any competent judge can see by reading the text 
of his books, and it was always manifest in his pro- 
fessional work. He was a great editor. No crude 
work ever past from his handis. This editing faculty, 
always serviceable to the general reporter, is especially 
required in the field in which Mr. Brown labored, be- 
cause there the most unpreptared utterances, spoken and 
reported often in hurry and confusion, are subjected 
every day to the trying ordeal of print. 

In his personal character Mr. Brown was modest, 
obliging, and amiable, and to his associates and friends 
his unexpected death comes as a great personal loss. 
Andrew Devine, 
Ex-official Reporter^ 
National House of Representatives, 

Washington, July 24^ 1^04. 
My dear Mrs, Brown : 

On my return to Washington to-day I was astonisht 
and grieved to see the notice of the death of your 
beloved husband. I remember him as a noble, kindly, 
and most industrious gentleman. I have many times 
heard him spoken of by men in high political station, 
and always in terms of admiration and praise. Your 
affliction is, of course, overwhelming and indescribable. 
I oflfer you the poor tribute of my sincerest sympathy 
and regard. I see that he fell a victim to the same 
disease which terminated the life of my beloved brother 
who loved him as he loved you and all your father's 
family. Joseph Nimmo, Jr.- 

. Philadelphia, July 26, igo4. 
My dear Mrs. Brown : 

The warmest sympathy of my heart went out to you 
and yours when I read the announcement of the death 
of your good husband. 

Nothing I can say will console you in your grief. Let 
me say, however, that in all your thoughts of him who 
has past out of the shadow into the sun you can have 
none which will not bring to you sweet and pleasant 
memories. 

Mr. Brown was a pure man, noble in his walk and 
conversation sweet-tempered and serene in manner, and 
true to all the instincts of a gentleman. His memory 
will always be precious to me. 

May God bless you and yours, and comfort you in 
your distress. James M. Hibbs. 

Washington, July 24, 1^04, 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 

The sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Brown is 
a great shock to myself and wife. I will not attempt to 
express my feelings. All I can say in this sad hour is 
that I am hurt, O, so deeply, by the loss of such a 
friend. A man so gentle, so lovable, so kind — his place 
cannot be filled. Wife and I admired and loved him — 
always the same dear Mr. Brown. We have offered 
our prayers and wept for him and you in your saddest 
hour. May God comfort you and protect you, are, our 
sincerest wishes. All our employees wish to express 



their deepest sympathy — they all knew Mr. Brown. He 
has gone to the better world where we all have loved 
ones, and may we pray ** they will know each other 
there." With sincerest sympathy, we are 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Hayworth. 

New York, August ly, 1^04. 
The first intimation of David Wolfe Brown's death 
came to me through your letter. When I left Wash- 
ington on the 15th of July he was apparently perfectly 
well and in fine spirits, so you can well imagine what a 
shock it was to me to hear of his death. 1 can speak 
from the depths of my heart of his invariable kindness 
to me from the time I first entered the House of 
Representatives, eighteen years ago, until his death. 
His record in his profession stands so high that no 
words of mine can add one jot or tittle to his fame. 
Through the turmoil of bitter colloquy raging over the 
House, those steady, precise, rapid fingers did their 
work and did it extremely well. He loved his art, and 
studied it as few men ever do. The natural ability to 
write shorthand, coupled with the capacity for taking in- 
finite pains, made him, in my opinion, one of the fore- 
most exponents of the shorthand art in this country or 
any other. His long experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and his familiarity with parUamentary usage 
made him a guide to be relied up)on by the younger 
members of the corps and he was never called upon in 
vain. It was impossible not to like him and therefore 
every one who knew him must deeply mourn his death. 

George C. Lafferty, 
Official Reporter, National House of Representatives, 

San Francisco, August /, igo4, 
Afy dear Mrs, Broivn : 

I was inexpressibly shockt just now to learn of the 
death of my most valued and esteemed friend, your 
noble and devoted husband. Thus far I have had no 
particulars of the nature and duration of his illness— only 
the bare, sad, startling announcement that he is no 
more ! I was not even aware that he had been sick, for 
I have been traveling with my family since June 20, and 
have received no Washington papers and few letters. 

In the terrible bereavement with which you and your 
daughters have, in the providence of God, been visited, 
you and they have not only the profound and heartfelt 
sympathy of myself and family, but that of every mem- 
ber of the shorthand profession, of which your lamented 
husband was the brightest ornament — the recognized 
and undisputed leader. Thousands who have been 
enabled through his personal and written instructions to 
advance themselves to positions of independence, will 
drop tears of sincere sorrow when they learn of the de- 
parture of their friend and benefactor. Not a member 
of the national House of Representatives who has served 
in that body during your honored husband's connection 
with it, but will regard his death as a personal as well 
as a national loss — one that can never be entirely filled. 

What a gentle, noble, Ipfty character he was! No 
unworthy thought ever found lodgment in that pure 
mind ; no base word ever defiled the tongue or 
polluted the lips of that most perfect man ! In a 
now prolonged career, amongst all the men I have 
known I can recall no purer-souled, cleaner-thinking, 
cleaner-speaking, higher-living, or more lovable man. 
The very memory of such a husband and father is a 
priceless heritage, an ever constant benediction to the 
dear ones he has left behind. 

But I need jiot dwell upon his shining virtues, of 
which you know more than all the world besides. 
Thank God, I did not wait until he had past away from 
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earth to voice his praises. In public addresses and in 
private discourse I have uniformly paid tribute to his 
exalted character, his scholastic attainments, his pre- 
eminent professional accomplishments. Now that he 
has gone to receive the glorious reward of a well-spent 
life, I can say no more of him than I said then. I can 
only lay my little chaplet on his new-made grave, drop 
my tear of sorrow for my dear, departed friend, and beg 
of the Great Father of Mercy to comfort and console the 
bleeding hearts of the stricken ones. Believe me to be 
Yours, in tenderest sympathy, 
E. V. Murphy. 

Shasta Springs. Cal., August riy 1^04. 

Your esteemed favor of 29th ultimo, requesting me to 
write a letter ** expressive of appreciation of the personal 
and professional character and worth of the late Mr. 
David Wolfe Brown," to be read at the memorial exer- 
cises of our convention, has just been received. It was 
first forwarded from Washington to San Francisco, 
arriving at the latter place after my departure, and was 
then forwarded to Shasta Springs, which I am now in 
the midst of preparations to leave. So it will be impos- 
sible in the brief time at my command to pay fitting 
tribute to the memory of our departed leader and my 
almost lifelong friend. 

My personal acquaintance and friendship with Mr. 
Brown covered a period of over forty years. I>uring all 
that time he was always the same quiet, modest, culti- 
vated, honest, kindly gentleman. Pure in mind and 
heart, clean in thought and speech, he was in every re- 
spect a model after whom all men might pattern. No 
roan, living or dead, has shed greater luster on our 
profession. To it he brought the enthusiasm that comes 
from intense love of one' s art, the skill that comes from 
long, faithful, and continuous practise; the erudition 
that comes from constant and painstaking study and re- 
search ; the manners and accomplishments of the polisht 
gentleman ; the exalted virtues that spring from the 
heart of the true Christian ! His death is indeed an 
almost irreparable loss to our profession. He was the 
last of that famous galaxy whose good fortune it was to 
receive their inspiration and instruction in shorthand 
from Oliver Dyer, the most brilliant, persistent, and 
enthusiastic of that splendid band of men who con- 
ducted the American shorthand propaganda in the 
forties, and who, thank God, is still spared to us, to 
enjoy in an honored old age the sweet fruits which have 
sprung from the seed he planted in so many young and 
ambitious hearts. 

It would be a work of supererogation for me to dwell on 
Mr. Brown's skill as a reporter, his achievements as a 
shorthand author, his accomplishments as a scholar, his 
virtues as a man. These are known to every member 
of our profession ; but I trust that there may be present 
at the convention some of his late colleagues in the 
House reporting corps, who will be able to pay to his 
revered memory a more fitting tribute than I can now do. 

I cannot close this hurriedly-prepared paper without 
expressing my gratification that the National Shorthand 
Reporter's Association in convention assembled will 
pause long enough in its labors to lay a few chaplets on 
the honored grave of our departed friend and leader. 
Peace to his ashes, honor to his memory, rest — eternal 
rest — to his pure and gentle soul ! 

E. V. MlRPHY, 
Official Reporter, United States Senate. 

The following lines from James Whitcomb 
Riley were read as a part of the exercises at 



the funeral of David Wolfe Brown in Wash- 
ington. They are here read again at the 
request of Mrs. Brown : 

AWAY. 

I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead — he is just away ! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand. 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 

And you — O, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and glad return — 

Think of his faring on, as dear 

In the love of 'Inhere as the love of Here ; 

Think of him, still as the same, I say ; 
He is not dead — he is just away ! 

The time is propitious for any member of 
the association who desires to make remarks 
upon the life and death of David Wolfe Brown 
to speak. 

Mr. Hill: While no one present has 
spoken who has seen Mr. Brown face to face, 
certainly there are some persons here who have 
met him, and ought to be able to say some- 
thing about his life and character, although 
perhaps none of us can say it in the eloquent 
manner voiced in these tributes. It occurs to 
me that these letters are also tributes to the 
essential need of education in the shorthand 
reporter, for you could not possibly listen to 
the reading of these letters without believing 
that the shorthand reporter is not a common 
man if he makes any place at all for himself 
in the shorthand reporting profession. 

Ten years ago while in New York I paid 
Mr. Brown a visit. He had started a sum- 
mer school there and had written me several 
times to come to see him. I went into the 
room where he was writing and talking to the 
class. He turned round from the blackboard, 
saw me, and came right out and called me by 
name, though I had never before met him. 
After sitting down and talking to him for 
half an hour I apologized for taking so much 
of his time, and said that I would go. **No," 
he said, ** I will dismiss my school. I want 
you to spend the day with me.*' And I 
could not persuade him to do otherwise than 
dismiss his school — it was then about eleven 
o'clock. 

In 1898 I went to Washington, and he 
was the same, showing me round the capitol, 
leading me out into the hall just to the rear 
of the speaker's place, allowing me to look 
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through the door while he was writing, rush- 
ing down and dictating his notes, and then 
taking me over to the Senate reporters* rooms. 
The next time I met Mr. Brown — ^and I 
brought this book all the way from Trenton, 
1 200 miles, because. I wanted to read a para- 
graph — was at the Lloyd Memorial exercises 
in Philadelphia on the 2 2d of August, 1903, 
where, as you all know, the National Short- 
hand Reporters* Association erected a tablet 
to the memory of Thomas Lloyd, a well- 
known poet and scholar, and the first official 
reporter of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Brown delivered an address, the closing 
paragraph of which I wish to read: 

Fellow-members with Thomas Lloyd of an honored 
profession that has, like all other professions, vast 
power for good or for evil, and vast responsibility for 
the fit exercise of its power, we do well to lay this trib- 
ute here to-day to his memory. But bow small, after 
all, is the honor which any ceremony of this sort can 
pay to the man whose worthy life and deeds this tablet 
commemorates! Far higher and more fruitful will be 
cur tribute if we emulate his virtues as a man and as a 
citizen — his professional accomplishments, his sturdy 
honor, his patriotism, his courage, his uprightness of 
character. Recorders and chroniclers as by profession 
we are, making up from day to day a large part of the 
record by which, in this world at least, our fellow-men 
are judged, let us realize that we are writing also, under 
the eye of the great Taskmaster, the ineffaceable record 
of our own personal lives, by which we ourselves are 
to be judged in the great hereafter. Carrying with us 
from day to day this solenm thought, may we write '*no 
line which dying we could wish to blot." 

Some months after that, while on business 
at Atlantic City, I was walking along the 
boardwalk, when somebody took me by the 
arm. I lookt round into the genial face of 
Mr. Brown. He askt me if I had anything 
particular to do, and I said that my business 
was finisht, and I was just enjoying myself. 
We spent the afternoon together. When I left, 
he went with me to the station, and even 
followed me through the gates. He was in- 
deed one of nature's noblemen. David 
Wolfe Brown spent more time to make him- 
self an accomplisht reporter than one thou- 
sand ordinary students spend 'to make them- 
selves shorthand writers. And I don't be- 
lieve you could magnify it if you said ten 
thousand or a himdred thousand. And when 
he became an accomplisht reporter, that was 
only the genesis of it with him. He was a 
great student and constantly laboring and 
working. Let us say of him. 

Rest comes at length : though life be long and dreary. 
The day must dawn, the darksome night be past; 

Faith's journeys end in welcome to the weary. 

And Heaven, the heart's true home, will come at last. 



Mr. Haskel : It seems to me that there is 
little to be added to the most worthy tributes 
which have been read on this occasion. I 
might possibly add, however, one word of 
appreciation and personal gratitude for Mr. 
Brown's career as an author. I have exam- 
ined and studied with some degree of care his 
latest book on the *' Science and Art of 
Phrase Making," and although writing a 
different system from that employed by Mr. 
Brown, I found the book of the greatest bene- 
fit and help to me. I was also imprest, in 
studying the book, with what has been ex- 
prest in these tributes — the painstaking care 
with which Mr. Brown did all his work. The 
order, the system, the method and arrange- 
ment with which that book was compiled, are 
to me remarkable. A couple of years ago 
Mr. Brown and his family spent a short time 
in Boston, and on a social occasion he met 
some of ^ the stenographers and we discust 
this book somewhat. He told us at that time 
something of his method of preparing it. He 
accumulated a great amount of material, 
which was written at different times on differ- 
ent subjects, and instead of putting it in order 
as it came to him, he cut the papers on which 
it was written into small slips, went over them 
all very carefully, and arranged them in their 
proper order. On one occasion, while spend- 
ing a summer at some country place, he was 
working on this book, which occupied him I 
think the better part of two years in its prep- 
aration. He sat one day on the piazza, with 
possibly hundreds of these slips of paper be- 
fore him, arranging them and deciding as to 
the order in which they should be put in the 
book. As he had them before him, there 
came a gust of wind which blew them all over 
the place ; that labor had all to be done over 
again. It seems to me that when a reporter 
has done his work so well and faithfully, and 
when a man has lived so true and noble a life, 
it is a benefit and advantage and help and in- 
spiration to every stenographer who comes 
after him. 

Nor blame I death because he bare 
The hour of virtue out of earth; 
I know transplanted human worth 

Will bloom and proBt otherwhere. 

Mr. Pechin: Mr. Chairman and Fellow- 
members: Unprepared as I am, I do not feel 
that I can let this occasion pass without pay- 
ing my heartfelt tribute to the character and 
life of David Wolfe Brown. I first met him 
sixteen or seventeen years ago when I went to 
him with a letter of introduction from my 
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father, who counted him among his friends. 
I was then seeking a place as amanuensis. 
Mr. Brown received me with that cordiality 
and attention that always characterized his re- 
ception of young men who came to him for 
work or help or advice. And he was my 
friend from that time until his sudden and un- 
timely death. If the young men of the 
country who have sought advice and help 
from Mr. Brown could be here to testify to- 
day, there would indeed be a mighty tribute 
to his character. Time and time again have 
I seen him stop dictating in the midst of a 
session of the House of Representatives to 
receive some young stenographer seeking 
work, or one who might be passing through 
the capital and have a letter of introduction to 
the best-known reporter in the country. He 
never became impatient at these interrup- 
tions — he always had time to talk to every- 
body who sought his advice — rich or poor, 
old or young, humble or eminent. It was not 
only the young and inexperienced stenogra- 
pher who sought and obtained his help. He 
was a veritable encyclopedia of information, 
and the stenographers at the capital, among 
whom I have been one for some time, have 
been many times indebted to him for supply- 
ing uncertain words of a quotation from 
Shakespeare or the Bible, or from some one 
or other of the old authors with whose works 
he was so familiar. You have doubtless 
heard many instances in which Mr. Brown 
has corrected quotations uttered by members 
of the House in debate. It is no reflection 
on the intelligence and learning of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives — for I 
think it is the finest representative body of in- 
telligent, strong men in the world — to say 
that Mr. Brown had a greater all-round fund 
of information on the various subjects that 
came up for debate on the floor of the House 
than ninety- nine out of one hundred of the 
members. Equipt with facts and knowl- 
edge as he was, in addition he had the hand 
and the nerve and the brain to write wonder- 
ful shorthand, wonderfully fast and wonder- 
fully perfect. A man of exemplary life and 
habits, he did not fail in the last years of his 
life. As we have heard in the letter from 
Mr. Irland, even in the last session of Con- 
gress his notes were as beautiful and as accurate 
as they were in his early manhood. At sixty- 
nine years of age I think Mr. Brown could 
write 240 or 250 words a minute on any sub- 
ject that would come up in debate, and write 
so well that almost any Pitmanic writer here 



could read those notes. When Congress 
meets again the reporters' room in the base- 
ment of the national capitol will hum with 
the noise of typewriters and graphophones, 
and the voices of the reporters dictating 
their turns, but it will not seem like the old 
place without our friend whose voice is now 
still. It is sad to think that we shall no 
longer have the benefit, in magazines and 
otherwise, of the product of his pen, but it 
is pleasant to realize that the shorthand pro- 
fession is better off for his having lived. 
Those with whom he came in contact are 
better off for having known him, and those 
who knew him best and loved him best are 
happy in the thought that the world is better 
off for his life. A devoted husband and 
father, a faithful friend, a wise and useful 
citizen, an ornament to his profession, a 
worker for what was best, noblest and highest 
in life, if we can to some extent at least 
follow in his footsteps I cannot but cherish 
the hope that somehow, somewhere, we shall 
be with David Wolfe Brown in the end. 

Mr. Herr : This association is now called 
upon to render its last duties of honor and 
sorrow to the memory of David Wolfe Brown, 
late an honored member, and one of the 
executive committee. 

The last time I met Mr. Brown was in 
Washington in company with some other 
gentlemen of this association. Mr. Brown 
used every endeavor to make our meeting one 
of profit. The opinion I then formed of his 
character and work cannot be exprest in 
words. 

His early life, his struggles and his success 
as a reporter, have been graphically described, 
and I concur most heartily in every word that 
has been said. His heart, his every move- 
ment, was in the success of his chosen pro- 
fession. His devotion to it was unbounded ; 
his solicitude for its advancement, his deep 
anxiety in all that concerned it, and his con- 
stant readiness to make every sacrifice in its 
behalf, were daily manifested in all his words 
and actions. 

He was always instructive, always inter- 
ested, always entertaining, and never wearied 
of assisting and advising those who might 
come to him. 

His integrity and uprightness in official and 
private life were absolute. He was honest ; 
that is the priceless inheritance which he 
leaves his family and friends. He was an 
honest man. There is no darkness, no 
shadow, on his bright standard. 
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Death is the great leveler. He lays the 
heads of the great as low as those of the 
humblest; but death cannot rob this great 
reporter of his just renown. His memory 
will live. His name and fame are secure. 

As we love and revere his memory, so we 
also trust his spirit is at peace with his God. 

If you believe, as many do believe, that 
the spirits of our departed dead our hovering 
around and about us, and watching over us, 
may it not be a pleasant thought that the 
spirit of David Wolfe Brown to-day is with 
us, cheering us on in our work so well ex- 
emplified in his? 

There is no death ! what seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath. 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 

Whose portal we call Death. 

At the conclusion of the memorial services 
President Beale resumed the chair. 

President Beale : The next item on the 
program is one which will certainly interest 
us all, coming as it does from the man whom 
phonographers everywhere delight to honor, 
the man whose name is a household word 
throughout the world of shorthand writers — 
Mr. Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati. He will 
now read a paper entitled '* Phonography as 
the Pioneer of Phonetic Reform." [Long- 
continued applause.] 

Mr. Pitman : My friends, one of the com- 
pensations for the departure of a great and 
good man is in the details we get of his life and 
work, and what has been read here of the life 
and work of David Wolfe Brown I am sure 
will be a stimulus to every one who has heard 
it. The thought that a man so richly and 
highly endowed should be one of our frater- 
nity, seems to me to elevate the profession. 
I rejoice in it and I feel a debt of gratitude 
to David Wolfe Brown for what he has done 
to enlighten and exalt our profession. 

It was my custom in my early days to say 
to those I addrest as phonographers, '* ladies 
and gentlemen.'* It is a privilege to me 
that to-day I can say ** my friends.** I will 
depart from my usual custom of talking, and 
read a very brief paper on the subject that 
has been announced. 

(Mr. Pitman's paper will be printed in full 
in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

President Beale: I am sure we have been 
very much interested and instructed by the 
remarks on spelling reform to which we have 
just listened. I was particularly struck by 
the argument in favor of reducing the expense 
of the education of a child, and I think also 



that there is another argument as to the cost 
to the nation of the present method of spell- 
ing which perhaps is generally overlookt by 
spelling reformers, although it has been some- 
times advanced, and that is the immense 
saving which would result to the printer and 
publisher if they could once be induced to 
adopt the new method of printing. The 
main opposition to spelling reform, I suppose, 
comes from persons who are interested in 
preserving the present spelling, from print- 
ers who have large quantities of expensive 
type, and from typefounders who have their 
matrices which are expensive to prepare. It 
would mean a revolution in the printing busi- 
ness, and perhaps for that reason alone the 
possibility of bringing about spelling reform 
would seem very remote, but after it is once 
adopted, it will be readily seen that the re- 
duced extent of a page of printing under the 
new plan, and consequently the smaller com- 
pass that a book would occupy, would mean 
that a printer would need a smaller quantity 
of type than he now has, and would have less 
money tied up in his type cases, and I think it 
would result in cheapening the prices of print- 
ing and publishing, although at first it would 
add greatly to the expense. If the printers 
could understand the argument in favor of 
the adoption of the new method of spelling, 
I think they undoubtedly would be convinced 
that it would be to their interest to go through 
the temporary embarrassment and expense of 
giving up the old methods. I shall be glad 
to have any one who is interested in this 
matter say something, because it is a matter 
of great importance to us as shorthand writers. 
Mr. Andrews : I should like to venture a 
few words expressing my sincere and un- 
bounded admiration for the scholarly exposi- 
tion of this subject, which is so peculiarly 
interesting to shorthand reporters. There is 
one important consideration of this subject 
that might well be taken into account at this 
stage. I refer to the consideration of senti- 
ment in written language. That may be not 
a very practical consideration, yet, if you will 
consider for a moment, you will reflect that 
the matter of sentiment has to do with all 
human actions in this world. You may state 
that you work to gain a livelihood, but as a 
matter of fact you work one day to gain a 
livelihood for yourself, and four days to do 
things for other people. There may be many 
young people here to-day who are in the habit 
of going home with their wages at certain 
times, and they may be supposed to be work- 
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ing for money, but the greater part of their 
labor is for love. Labor is a matter of love 
as well as of dollars and cents. And so with 
language. This English language has been 
the voice of human progress and human ad- 
vancement and higher living for one thousand 
years. It has been voiced in the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. The gems of human 
thought are all exprest with the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. But take the gems 
of human thought and reduce them to pho- 
netic spelling, and you would reduce the 
Twenty-third Psalm from a panegyric upon the 
Most High to a parody ; you would reduce 
the Beatitudes to opera bouffe; you would de- 
stroy the sentiment that clusters around the 
brilliant thoughts and brilliant sayings of 
mankind for a thousand years past. It is a 
far cry to the day when we will spell gentle 
with a y, or cause with a k. The matter of 
sentiment alone renders it almost impossible 
that this reform shall take place in any other 
way than that in which real, lasting reforms 
take place in this world — by the fiat of all the 
' people exprest through, not one year, nor ten 
years, but perhaps through centuries. 

President Beale: Mr. Andrews in his 
eloquent remarks advanced the time-honored 
argument of every opponent of spelling re- 
form from time immemorial, or since spelling 
reform was first promulgated. I think that 
one of the earliest of the spelling reformers 
was Charles Butler, who in 1624 advanced a 
method of spelling reform which for those 
days was singularly comprehensive, but which 
fell flat as nearly every one of the hundreds 
since have ; but I think that Mr. Andrews* 
argument as to the matter of sentiment, while 
it appeals strongly to the intellect, has not the 
real basis of fact it would at first seem to have. 
As Mr. Pitman so forcibly remarkt, the 
present spelling is the result wholly of acci- 
dent and ignorance. If we take a collection 
of the editions of the scriptures, starting even 
with the earliest edition, the King James 
edition of the bible, we will find that every 
twenty- five or fifty years, up to within prob- 
ably the last fifty years, the spelling has 
changed materially. There is no standard. 
The standard of the present is what we use, 
but it is not the standard of a hundred years 
ago. I might almost as well say, that in all 
the so-called sciences we should stand still 
and not attempt to make any progress because 
of the sentiment that we would feel that they 
are the methods which our fathers and our 
grandfathers used. We would not want to 



use the methods of medicine that we used 
fifty years ago, or a hundred years ago, al- 
though they were undoubtedly good in those 
days. There are some of the methods of 
medical practise which even to-day are being 
fought as bitterly by some of our own mem- 
bers as the enormities of spelling reform are, 
and I think that perhaps, as far as the matter 
of sentiment goes, we must leave that to be 
workt out by the future. I admit that at first 
glance it would seem to cause a remarkable 
change in the appearance of our language, 
but as a matter of fact, in much of the real 
etymology of the language we should come 
back to first principles. The words which 
are derived from Greek and Latin would re- 
sume their' primitive forms rather than the 
peculiar forms which we now use. 

Mr. Haskel: I think what Mr. Beale sajrs 
about sentiment is very true indeed. To me 
it seems merely a matter of education. The 
eye is trained at present to see the Twenty- 
third Psalm presented in a certain character. 
The eyes of our grandfathers and greatgrand- 
fathers were trained to see it presented in 
another character. The eyes of our grand- 
children may see it, as Mr. Pitman predicts, 
in still another character. I think all will 
hold it in equal veneration. Another point 
that has not been toucht upon is that spelling 
reform is actually going on to-day under our 
very eyes. Within the memory of most of us 
the word program is spelled without the final 
me ; the u is left out oi favor and Savior, We 
have dropt the ue in catalog, I imagine that 
one of the very next words to go will be the 
word though. People in writing letters now 
often spell it tho, and it would not be sur- 
prising to me if within twenty years we find 
tho an establisht form. I think the phonetic 
reform appeals very strongly to a person, but 
its practicability seems to be a difficult ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Howard : We have with us a distin- 
guisht friend, Mr. Karl Hempel, of Charlot- 
tenburg, one of the suburbs of Berlin. Mr. 
Hempel is the editor of one of the leading 
German stenographic periodicals, and has 
timed his visit to the Fair and America with 
the object of meeting with this association. 
I move that Mr. Hempel be called on to say 
a few words to the association. 

Mr. Hempel read a very interesting paper 
in the German language, a translation of 
which will appear in a later issue of the 
Magazine. 

President Beale : It seems to me that as 
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Mr. Hempel is the only person of our craft 
from the other side of the ocean who has 
visited us, it might be well for us to depart 
from what has been our invariable custom in 
the past — not to elect honorary members — and 
by conferring on him honorary membership, 
show our appreciation of the friendship and 
the loyalty which he has shown to the pro- 
fession. I may say, in addition to what Mr. 
Howard has said, that to all of us who are in- 
terested in the history of shorthand his name 
is well known. His magazine stands very 
high among the scientific magazines of the 
world. It represents a different phase of short- 
hand from that which our American maga- 
zines embody, but it treats largely upon the 
science and history and the various technical 
aspects of shorthand writing. I think that the 
association would honor itself in thus honor- 
ing Mr. Hempel. 

It was moved by Mr. Collins, seconded by 
Mr. Howard, that Mr. Hempel be elected an 
honorary member of our association. Carried 
unanimously. 

^Mr. Hempel acknowledged feelingly the 
honor done him, an honor which he assured 
the association he would endeavor so to wear 
as to reflect no discredit on the association. 

Recess until three o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The association met at three o'clock P. M. 

President Beale : Before reading my 
paper I wish to say that when I was first re- 
quested to prepare a paper for this occasion, 
I had in mind a different subject, one which 
to me seemed very interesting, and which I 
intended to use. I intended to prepare a 
paper on the life and shorthand labors of 
Patrick Kean, the shorthand reporter of the 
Confederate Congress, whose widow still lives 
in this city ; but owing to the fact that I was 
unable to get sufficient data in time, I had to 
take up this new subject, and although the 
matters contained in the paper are somfewhat 
familiar to me, still the paper has been very 
hurriedly prepared, and I shall have to ask 
your indulgence in regard to the crudity of 
the paper itself. 

(Mr. Beale' s paper will be printed in full 
in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

Mr. Benn Pitman, on being called upon 
by the chair to address the visiting shorthand 
writers, guests of the association on ** Ste- 
nographers' Day," made the following re- 
marks : 



This afternoon I meet you with great pleasure, ste- 
nographers and typewriters, and you see I put it "ste- 
nographers and typewriters" — a hint that those young 
ladies who are merely typewriters, should become ste- 
nographers. It is a step upward. And even for your 
own advancement a knowledge of phonc^raphy is of 
very great advantage in your intellectual studies. I am 
old enough to remember the time when there were no 
typewriters. There are in this city probably four thous- 
and users of the typewriter. It shows a commercial and 
intellectual growth which is astounding. Remember, 
these modem improvements are far more wonderful to 
an old man than to a young man. I can remember the 
time when the fleetest thing on earth was the race 
horse or the hound, which nothing could outrun. To 
me the snorting locomotive that makes its sixty or 
seventy miles an hour is ten times more wonderful than 
to you. I arrived here only a day ago, and yester- 
day afternoon I walkt through the grounds of the 
World's exposition and saw the exhibit in the govern- 
ment buildings, and at night I saw this grand aerial 
city illuminated. It took me into a world of wonder 
and astonishment. I visited the World's Fair eleven 
years ago, and the progress made since then is wonder- 
ful. Automobiles carrying passengers, the wireless 
telegraph, and many other things have been developt 
during the last eleven years. But then we live in an 
age of progress, unknown in the world before. You 
young people have advantages and opportunities of 
progress in human development that were unknown in 
the days when I was young. It is well for you to 
think of them, to think that you are living in a privi- 
leged age; and if you don't grow wiser and better and 
more expert in your respective professions every day, it 
is a fault you may correct. 

I congratulate you upon the start in life that you 
have made. It is better than standing behind the 
counter, and being subject to the haggling of wouldbe 
purchasers. You have an intellectual profession, but I 
would like you to regard it as merely the start in life. 
We don't regard the amanuensis as equal to the reporter. 
In the two days I have been here I have made the 
personal acquaiittance of several men and some women 
who are court reporters. It is a very highly honored 
profession, requiring a great deal of intellectual know- 
ledge, and a great deal of acquired knowledge. I 
should like every young person to think he is not to 
stay where he is now. There are revelations in thought 
far beyond your present condition, but not beyond your 
reach. Taking memory back to the time of our civil 
war, the experiences I past through as a reporter then 
would be very strange to the reporter of to-day. During 
the civil war I was a reporter employed by the govern- 
ment, and was also frequently employed by newspapers 
in the city in which I lived — Cincinnati — and some of 
my experiences may be interesting. I will mention one 
of them. 

I was employed by the Cincinnati Commercial to 
report the speech of a confederate orator who was to 
give an oration in a town in Kentucky. I went up the 
river and met this orator at Maysville. The little town 
in which this speech was to be delivered was some 
three miles back in the country. The orator was a very 
noted man — I won't mention his name. He died some 
years ago. He became celebrated, was a natural orator, 
had a fine sympathetic voice, and was a thorough 
Southerner, though living in Ohio. When I met 
him he took a carriage and I accompanied him. 
When we were half a mile from the place, we were 
met by a band and a delegation of citizens. It was 
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springtime, and the roads were very muddy. Our 
orator got out and made a little speech, a very fine, 
flowery speech, to the audience, and I sat in the car- 
riage and jotted down what he said. Afterwards it 
was printed in the paper, tie got into the carriage and 
drove on, the band preceding us playing Dixie, and 
we went in great style to the town where the oration 
was to be delivered, and to the hall accommodating 
three or four hundred |>eople. The only rostrum was 
a raised platform on which the magistrate usually sat. 
It aflbrded space for the speaker and reporter. He 
hadn't been speaking many minutes when he said, 
**This gentlemen, who represents the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial'^ — and no sooner were those words out of his 
mouth than there were set up a yell and hisses and groans 
and shouts which were perfectly horrible. The Cincin- 
nati Commercial at the time was an Abolition paper, 
and the very thought that I was to report the speech 
raised a yell of discordant howls. My friend, the 
orator, had difliculty in suppressing the uproar, but he 
said: **I want you to understand that this gentleman is 
a friend of mine, that he is here to report my sp>eech 
and to do us full justice, to show that our Confederate 
cause is founded on justice, and that we are merely 
claiming our rights under the constitution.'' He said 
some other fanciful things in my favor, that I was 
his friend and an honest reporter, and then they set up 
a shout of gratification at the cleverness of this reporter 
who was going to make a report of the speech and do them 
justice. I never in all my life was subject to such discord- 
ant noise, and though I tried to look placid and con- 
tented, it made me nervous, and then when the shout 
came, I think I never had such applause before or since. 
I am exceedingly pleased to meet the young stenog- 
raphers and typewriters of this city, and to convey to 
them my great gratification, and my hopes that they 
will live long and be happy, and rejoice in their pro- 
fession. [Applause.] 

President Beale: Mr. Pitman has to 
speak to-night at the banquet, and we do 
not want to tire him, so I am afraid we shall 
have to excuse him from saying anything fur- 
ther at the present time, but if he feels able 
to say something more before the meeting 
is over, I have no doubt he will be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. Howard: The program of this after- 
noon is carrying over the unfinisht business 
of this morning. I wish to say that the ses- 
sion was extended at the instance of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, which 
company very generously fumisht admission 
for a great number of local shorthand writers 
to the grounds this afternoon. If Mr. Crean 
is present, or any representative of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, or if they have 
any program to suggest, we shall be glad 
to hear from them. We should like to hear 
a few words from Mr. Crean. I think he is 
charged full of good things. 

Mr. Crean: I thank you. I really haven't 
anything to say that will be of interest to 
the meeting. I have an appointment in ^y^ 
minutes on the Pike. We have had the pleas- 



ure of hearing from the father of shorthand 
in America; we have had the opportunity of 
meeting some of the prominent members of 
the profession; and perhaps rather than go 
into the ordinary routine business of the as- 
sociation, we would be doing well if we ad- 
journed our meeting and gave every one 
present an opportunity to look about the 
grounds. 

President Beale: I would like to suggest 
that there might be ai number here who have 
never met Mr. Benn Pitman, the leader of 
our profession in this country, and who would 
like to gfasp hands with him before leaving, 
and I would suggest that we might appropri- 
ately take a recess of fifteen minutes, so that 
those who wish to meet him can do so. Then 
those who are not interested in whatever 
matters of routine business we have to dis- 
cuss, can feel free to leave us and visit the 
greater attractions of the Pike. Those who 
wish to stay will be very welcome. Unless 
there is objection we will now take a recess 
of fifteen minutes. 

During a brief recess the greater part of 
those assembled met Mr. Pitman, who gave 
a hand-grasp and a few words to each. 

President Beale: The reports of the leg- 
islative and executive committees are so 
important and require so much consideration 
that it will be better not to attempt to start 
on them this afternoon, but to start in to-mor- 
row morning on ' our business session after 
reading the papers which still remain. Un- 
less that meets with the disapproval of the 
convention, a motion to adjourn will be in 
order. 

On motion of Mr. Pechin, the convention 
adjourned until Friday, August 19, at ten 
o'clock, a. m. 



FOURTH SESSION— FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 1904. 

In the absence of President Beale, Mr. 
Howard, the vice-president, presided. In 
the absence of Secretary Hill, Mr. Langdon 
acted as secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Howard: The first paper on the 
program — one by Miss Kehoe — ^will be post- 
poned until later in the session. I will now 
read a paper entitled **The Outlook," by 
Arthur Head, of Towanda, Pennsylvania. 

(Mr. Head's paper will be printed in full 
in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

Mr. Herr : One remark which I wish to 
correct is that with regard to the Chicago Law 
Reporters' Association. They have done ab- 
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solutely nothing. If Mr. Leonard were here 
he would bear me out in my saying that one- 
half of the reporters of the city of Chicago 
are utterly incompetent. 

Mr. Hoss : I believe I am the only mem- 
ber here from Georgia. There are many 
members from Georgia enrolled. All the 
points mentioned in the paper just read suit 
the Georgia reporters admirably. We en- 
counter all the difficulties which are men- 
tioned. But there is one thing which the 
author of the paper lays great stress upon 
which we treat very lightly in Georgia, and 
that is the alleged competition of the so- 
called reporters who gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of the stenographic art in three months. 
We have several colleges there, teaching vari- 
ous systems, which claim they can take a per- 
son of ordinary intelligence and teach him 
to write 150 words a minute on new matter 
inside of three months. The absurdity of 
this strikes all the reporters, and we treat it 
with silent contempt. 

Mr. Howard: We will now listen to a 
paper by Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensacola, 
Florida. 

(Miss Kehoe's paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

Mr. Howard : I am sure we have been 
greatly delighted and benefited by this very 
interesting and able paper. It is now open 
for discussion and we shall be glad to hear 
from any who wish to talk. 

Mr. Beale: I can only reiterate what 
the chair has just stated. We are very grate- 
ful for this interesting paper, and it will 
make a most valuable and spicy addition to 
our proceedings. The writer seems to carry 
out the reputation of our other southern 
members for humor, intelligence and bril- 
liancy. In fact, I don't know but what our 
dear brother Morrison will have to look to 
his laurels as the humorist of our association. 
The remarks about the necessary requirements 
of the reporter are very timely and cover the 
ground exceedingly well. The invitation to 
visit Florida is so attractive that it will be 
hard for us to resist it, and I am sure that 
some time we will be glad to go down there 
and verify the fact so attractively set forth. 
For my own part, and on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, I thank Miss Kehoe for her very 
interesting paper. 

Mr. Hoffman: I listened to the paper 
with a great deal of pleasure and interest, 
but inasmuch as it seems that some southern 
judge has been indicted I want to file a de- 



murrer in his behalf, and that is in respect to 
the appointment of a lady as the official court 
reporter. I don't believe that any of us 
would want to deny to woman for a moment 
any of the professions that man occupies. 
As a general stenographer, general court re- 
porter, and general convention reporter, she 
might be infinitely superior to any man who 
has ever undertaken the work. In the capac- 
ity, though, of a general stenographer, she 
has the right to select her cases, and to go 
into court when she pleases and stay out 
when she pleases. It seems that this judge 
holds the opinion that the appointment of a 
woman as official court reporter, where she 
has to go into court day after day taking 
every case that comes along, is practically 
impossible. I believe this judge is right. I 
don't believe a lady has any business as an 
official court reporter. 

Mr. Iddings : I am not in the habit of 
making speeches, but I feel like coming to 
the defense of the ladies and objecting to 
the demurrer that my friend from Alabama has 
filed against the lady stenographers. I have 
been a reporter for about thirty- five years, 
and away back it was supposed that there 
were cases that ladies ought not to report, 
but in our part of the state, under the new 
law, the ladies occupy the stenographers' po- 
sitions in almost all the small counties. A few 
years ago it was customary on certain trials 
to ask the lady stenographers to retire, and 
I have been sent for myself to take their 
places, but within the last two or three years, 
and especially last year, I have n't heard of a 
single lady being askt to retire in any case. 

Mr. Herr: I want to appear for the 
ladies in this case. I want Mr. Hoffman's 
demurrer stricken from the file. The ladies 
have as good a right to report, and can re- 
port, as well as the men. With regard to 
some cases, the natural gallantry of the men 
will help them out. Two months ago I went 
a hundred miles to report a case for a lady 
I didn't know. It was a case she felt a deli- 
cacy about reporting. I went there and re- 
ported the case, got the money, and gave her 
one-third of it. I think any reporter would 
do the same thing. 

[ To bt conciudgd.] 



PERSONAL. 

Blanche Elizabeth Ballantine (certifi- 
cated teacher) was married in St. Louis, 
September 25, to Armando Jos6 Deciderio 
Vi^tade Anairtarte. 
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[In the Reporting Style. See page 374.] 

Testimony in the Case of Boettger versus 
Scherpe ft Koken. — Continued. 

Cross-examination . 

By Mr. Werner: Q. Who past that piece out?* 
A. Frank Boettger. Q. You were put to work on that 
scafToId* on the morning of the day of the accident ? A, 
Yes,* sir; in the morning. Q, At that time all the 
iron^ work of this porch or balcony around this tower 
was* in place ? A. Yes, sir. Q. You had nothing to 
do with* the iron work ; all you had to do was to' con- 
struct this scaffold around ; is that right? A. Yes, sir. 
Q, Now,* all that you and O' Haver had to do with 
that' was to put this joist in and lay the plank ?'^ A. 
We had to put in the hangers and then put" in cross 
pieces. Q. Describe one of these hangers to the** jury ? 
A. It comes in something like that (indicating with 
hands'*), and that clamps into the beam. It was about 
six** inches long and two inches wide. Q. What is it 
made** of? A. Heavy iron, nearly half-inch iron I 
think it'* was. 

A Juror : Did that thing go around the beam ?*' 

The Witness : Might I show it to the jury ? 

The** Court : Yes. 

The Witness : There is a hanger right here ;*' this is 
where the clamps are in here, and here*** is where they 
put in the two-by-six (indicating).** 

A Juror : How did this beam fasten into this hole** — 
was diere an opening made in the wall at this** beam ? 

Mr. Ottofy : There was a beam all along this** wall, 
and those pieces rested on that beam, and the** weight 
of this held it down. 

The Witness : I will** explain to you. This is a 



beam ; this is a*' beam, also there is a beam here, and 
this one** goes right into the wall but there is a kind** 
of a knee there and three holes on each side.*" 

Mr. Werner: Q, These cross beams ran into the 
wall and** rested on some architecture there, and this 
was under the** beam and it ran out under this iron 
porch ; and** on the outside of this iron there hung an 
iron** hanger, a big iron hook, and hung down below ; 
and** the outer end of this two-by-six hung in** there ; 
and then you lay your planks on the outside" of the 
porch on these cross beams ? A, Yes, sir. Q. Now,** 
if I understand you correctly, all you and O* Haver had** 
to do was to put this hanger on and put*" up the cross 
beams in position as they were handed** to you by 
Boettger, and to pmt the planks out?** A, Yes, sir. 
Q. What did Boettger have to do? A. He sawed** 
the lumber and handed it to us. Q. And had you** 
three been working all day upon this scaffold? A. 
Pretty near,** mostly all day. Q. All the time yoa 
workt on the** scaffold you workt on it in that way np 
to*' the time Boettger came there ? A. Yes, sir. Q. 
Where was Boettger** to go and pass out this lumber? 
A. Right on the*' roof next to us. Q. Inside of the 
tower? A. Yes, sir.*" Q. And you workt where, 
outside ? A. Yes, sir. Q. He did his** work in here 
and past the lumber out to you?** A, Yes, sir. Q, 
And you took what he gave you cut** up in pieces ? A, 
Yes, sir. Q. About what tine in the** day was it when 
Boettger came out on it? A, About** five minutes to 
six. Q. That is before quitting time? A. A** little 
before. Q. He came out and O* Haver went down 
stairs ?*' A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you know what business, 
if any, he** had out there? A. I don't know; 
O' Haver went down and** he came up there to help me 
put in the*" last plank. Q, You do n* t know whether 
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C Haver went down or" not? A, No, sir. Q, You 
only thought he went down ? A, Yes,** sir. Q, And 
Boettger came there and helpt you lay that*' last plank? 
A, Yes, sir. Q. This beam that broke was the*« 
middle one? A. Yes, sir. Q. And the beams — how 
long were** these beams? A. I do n't exactly know ; 
they must have been** from eight to nine feet ; I do n't 
know exactly. Q. Anyway*' you lay boards across 
these beams? A. Yes, sir. Q. So as** to make a 
little platform or walk outside ? A, A walk ;*» yes, 
sir. Q, Now, then, you described this two-by*six^ as 
breaking and having a knot in it — did you'' examine 
the piece ? A. Ul had seen it I would'* not have put 
it in. Q. Did you see it after'* he fell ? A. Next day 
I did, not the same day.'^ Q. What kind of a knot 
was it ? A. It was a" pretty broad knot. Q. State 
whether or not it was a'* knot that could easily be seen 
by anybody of conmion" observation ? . 

Objected to. 

Mr. Werner : Was it such a knot'* as was easily 
discernible? A. It could be seen easily. Q. It" 
could be seen plainly from the outside? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. And*° it was such a knot as made that piece unsafe*' 
for yourselves? A, That is what broke it, the knot. 
Q. It*» broke right at the knot ? A. Yes, sir. Q. 
Where did Boettger** get that lumber from ? A, He 
got it from the lumber*^ 3^a>'d, him and Jack Wells. 

The Court : He and the*» foreman ? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werner : You said that knot came** right on the 
outside of this railing ? A, It was right*' on Oie outside 
of the hanger. Q, Now, Mr. Lakas, you** had only 
been working there about two weeks before this** acci- 
dent? A. I was working there longer. Q, Two 
months did jrou** say? A, I don't know; I was 
working there about two'* months, I reckon. Q. Did 
you notice what Boettger* s work was'* around there — 
what particular work ? A. Well, he was called upon'* 
for anything; whenever there was a scaffold to be 
built'* he was called upon to build it Q, Were they 
constantly'* putting up scaffolds ? A. They would give 
him one or two men'* and he would go ahead with the 
scaffold. Q. Was" that a matter of daily occurrence 
that he was building'* scaffolds around there, while you 
were there ? A, That is almost" all I seen him doing. 
Q. Almost all 3rou saw him'^** doing was building 
scaffolds during the time you were there ?"* A, Yes, 
frir, that is right Q. Did you see him doing'^ any 
other work but building scaffolds while you were 
there?*®* A. If there was no scaffolds to be built he 
had"** to do something else. Q, What else did you see 
him*^ do besides building snffolds? A, Putting in 
bolts on beams. Q. (instruction*^ work was it 
always? A. Well, there was drilling holes and*'*' 
putting in bolts in beams. Q. But usually he was 
building*^ scaffolds ? A, Yes, sir, when there was any 
to be built ***» Q. Working with timber? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. Now what kind of scaffolds'*** had you seen 
him put up before this — where were*** they built ? A. 
Sometimes inside. Q. What kind of scaffolds would 
he*** put up for that? Q. A couple of uprights and 
put*** planks on it. Q. Would he have to saw lumber 
the**^ proper length to do that. 

Objected to. 

Mr. Werner : Well, *** he had charge of that branch 
of the work so*** fas as you observed ? A, Most of the 
time; yes, sir.**' 

Re-direct examination. 

By Mr. Ottofy : During your employment with the*** 
defendant did you ever see a scaffold built like that*" 
one down at the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company's? 



A, No, sir,**° we never had a chance to build one like 
that*** Q, Now, that lumber, you do n't know where 
that came from,*** you are simply giving your opinion 
that it came from*** the yard ? yl. I did n't go there to 
see it brought,*** but I know it came from there ; I seen 
the*** waffon. Q. How long did it lie around the 
building there'** before it was sawed? A, I don't 
know. Q, About how long?**' A, If I ain'tmb- 
taken he got the lumber one or*** two days before that ; 
then we had to pull it**' up on the roof. Q, Who 
showed you how to build'*® the scaffold? A, Jack 
Wells told all three of us how'** to do it. Q, And 
he says ** Frank you go out*** there and saw the lum- 
ber?" A, He said "pick out the*** lumber and saw it 
and hand it to them." Q, And*** you two were 
putting it in ? A, Yes, sir. Q. • You two*** were 
building the scaffold and not Boettger ? A. Yes, sir ; 
but*** he was the man that gave us the material to**' do 
it Q, He gave you the material ? A, Yes, sir. Q, 
You'** always assisted in building platforms whenever 
any had to be'** built? A, Who, me? Q, Yes; what 
did you do ? A, \ most**® of Uie time put on beams. 
Q. Iron beams? A. Yes, sir ;*4* bolts and drilling. 
Q, Whatkindofscaffolds were usually built?*** A, I 
do n't know that Q, You do n't know what kind of*^ 
scaffolds they were ? A, No, sir. Q, Nor never did? 
A. No, sir.'** Q, Were n't these the scaffolds you usu- 
ally built — put trestles down'** and boards across them ? 
A. That is bricklayer's scaffolds. Q. Is n't that'** the 
sort you used? A, We used to tdce uprights and*^ 
brace them. Q. You used to put down pieces of 
timber*** like that upright and put pieces across it and 
nail'*' them together ? A, Yes, sir ; put braces on so 
they didn't'*® stir. Q, That is the kind of scaffolds 
you were building?'*' A, Yes, sir. Q. Anybody could 
build them? A, Yes, sir. Q, It didn't'** take an 
experienced man to build that land of a'** scaffold ? A, 
No. Q, How do you know that Mr. Boettger went'** 
to the lumber yard with Mr. Wells for the lumber?'** 
A, I know he selected it on the roof; they got'** it up 
in long pieces on the roof and he'*' sawed it Q. He 
sawed it oft on the roof? A, Yes,'** sir. g. As I 
understood you, the lumber was put up'*' there on the 
roof and the foreman gave him orders**® to saw it and 
he did saw it ? A, Yes, sir.'** 

Re-cross-examination . 

By Mr. Werner : He sorted it out to*** you ? A, 
He told me to pick up the best lumber'** that was there. 
Q, He did that, didn't he; he was'** a careful -man? 
A, Yes, sir. Q. You spoke of the construction'** of 
an upright scaffold, where you put upright pieces and'** 
brace them together — in doing that, did n't he have to**' 
saw these braces and pieces and cut them to the*** 
proper length? A, Yes, sir. Q, And select the 
pieces ? A, He sawed'*' them. Q, Frank had to be 
careful in building upright scaffolds?"® A, Yes, sir. 
Q. He had nothing to do with the planning"* of the 
construction? A. No, sir. Q. All he had to do*'* 
was to saw the lumber and that he had to"* do for the 
ordinary upright scaffolds, did n't he? A. Yes, sir.*'* 
Q. And that is all that Boettger had to do with*'* that 
scaffold — saw these pieces and select them ? A. Yes, 
sir ;"* that is all. Q, As to who brought up that lum- 
ber,*" whom did you see with the wagons that brought 
it ?*'* A. I know that Tack Wells went down there and 
got*" it ; who went with him I do n' t know. I know**® 
Uiey went down and selected it a couple of dajrs'*' 
before ; Mr. Steimel and Jack Wells went down — they 
didn't'** exactly select it, they went to see if there 
was*** any lumber there that could be used. Q, And 
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afterwards somebody*** was sent down there to get it — 
who, you don*t**» know? A. Yes, sir. Q, And a 
large quantity was brought up'*^ and you men hauled it 
up on the roof? A. Yes,"' sir. Q. And you and 
O' Haver built the scaffold and Frank'** sawed the 
wood? A. Yes, sir. 

Re-examination . 

By Mr. Ottofy : Q. You*** were not there when the 
lumber was selected or brought*** up ; you are testifying 
to what you heard other people''* say? A, I know 
they went down there. Q. Did Steimel and*'* Wells 
go down and select the lumber ? W. I saw them*'-* go 
down there. Q, To pick out the lumber? A. To 
see*** if there was any that could be used. Q. And 
Wells*** finally went down with Boettger to pick it out ? 
A. Yes,*** sir; it was in long pieces ; it was not in*'' 
short pieces. 

Martin Giesebbll, being called as a witness on*'* 
the part of the plaintiff, testified as follows : 

Direct examination, *" 

By Mr. Ottofy: Q, What is your business? A. 
My regular business** is a machinist. Q, What is the 
business you are engaged*^* in now ? y^. I am foreman 
now in the Union Iron*" Works, in St. Louis. Q. 
Did you know Mr. Boettger during*"* his lifetime? A. 
Yes, sir. Q, How long had you known him ?*•* A, 
I knowed him about four years, Q, What kind of a**' 
man was he as to his health ? A, Well, he was*^ a 
pretty strong, healthy man, working all the time. Q. 
About**' like yourself? A. Not quite as heavy. Q, 
But he was nearly*^ as heavy as you are ? A. No, he 
was a little*** lighter. Q. As to his habits, what were 
they ? A, He would**" drink his beer, just like me, but 
you never saw*" him drunk or anything like that. Q, 
So far as you*** know he was an industrious, sober 
man? A. Yes, sir. Q. You*** remember the acci- 
dent? A. Yes, sir ; I remember it was on**^ the 19th 
of April, 1892. Q. You went*** down there to look at 
the building, I believe, did*** you ? A, Yes, sir ; I 
went down to Anheuser-Busch' s Brewery;**' I wanted 
to know how that happened. Q. When did jrou*'* go 
down ? A. Two days after it happened ; about noon 
time.**' Q. Who went with you ? A. Mr. Henning. 
Q. Frank Henning went with**" you? A, Yes, sir. 
Q, I believe you took measurements there of*** the 
tower and everything? A. We guest how big that 
was ;*** I always take notice of anything like that. Q. 
How long*** were you up there? A. About half an 
hour. Q. That tower*** was how wide? A. About 
twenty-seven feet. Q. How far did*** these iron 
hangers extend out from the wall ? A. The beams*** 
extended five feet from the wall. Q, The whole thing, 
you*" mean ? A. No, the scaffold and everything was 
pretty near six*** feet out from the wall. Q. I will ask 
you to**' look at this and tell us if this represents the**" 
way that scaffold was erected (showing witness dia- 
gram). There is*** a beam along the brick wall and 
this scantling rests*** under that beam ? A. Yes, sir. 
Q, Was that scaffold laid into*** the wall at all i A, \ 
didn't look particularly but I*** think it was fastened 
with ropes underneath the beam. There*** were beams 
laid across there. Q, This broken piece was still*** in 
there when you were there? A, Yes, sir. Q. How 
far**' out from the hanger did that break? A, An inch 
and*** a half. Q, How large was the knot ? A, An 
inch and**' a quarter ; it was about like a wedge ; it 
was*^ about three-fourths of an inch below. Q, Where 



did it*«* break first— near the beam? A, It slanted 
into the wall.*** Q, The top of the break, that was 
out further than*« the bottom ? A, Yes, sir, Q, Did 
you know the character of*** the wood right there at 
that break? A, The grain was*** cross-gnuned, like it 
is always where there is a*** knot. Q. That piece, I 
believe you said, was two by**' six? A. Two by six. 
Q. Were there any other knots in*** that piece ? A. 
Yes, sir ; there were three or four of**' them in that 
piece that was laying down. Q, It was**" a similar 
knot ? A. A similar knot ; yes, sir. Q. Now, did*»* 
you notice if there was any lumber around there 
besides*** the lumber that had fallen down from that 
scaffold? 

Objected*** to. 

The Court : Around where ? 

The Witness: I didn't see*** any lumber except 
what was laying outside the planks, iaying*** down all 
below, all in splinters. 

Mr. Ottofy : That had*** fallen down ? A. That is 
all I seen. 

Cross-examination . 

By**' Mr. Werner ; You went there two dajrs after 
the accident?*** A. Yes sir. — 2582 words. 

[ 7> 6r C0nclud4d.\ 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Court Reporting in Hawaii. — The fol- 
lowing status of court reporting in the terri- 
tory of Hawaii is given us in a recent letter 
from Gillson D. Bell, of Honolulu, official 
stenographer to the second judge of the cir- 
cuit court, first circuit, territory of Hawaii : 

There are five judicial circuits in the territory, as fol- 
lows : Island of Oahu comprises the first circuit, to 
which are apportioned three stenographers, the bulk of the 
work being performed here in Honolulu ; Island of Maui 
comprises the second circuit, to which no stenographer is 
appointed ; Island of Hawaii, the largest island in the 
group, is divided into the third and fourth circuits, the 
third having no regular stenographer, the fourth having 
a regular stenographer located at Hilo, the second city 
in size in the territory ; Island of Kauai comprises the 
fifth circuit, to which no regular stenographer is ap- 
pointed. These circuits without regular stenographers 
are supplied with stenographers during term times by 
the supreme court stenographer, the designation being 
** stenographer of the judiciary department," holding 
appointment under a statute. I held the ofl&ce from 
February I, 1904, until September I, and am now 
occupying the position of stenographer to the second 
judge of the first circuit court at a salary of $1,800 per 
annum, the salary having being reduced from $2,400 by 
the retrenchment policy of the last special session of 
the legislature, Uking effect July i, 1904. 



OBITUARY. 



Edwin S. Rose, a Benn Pitman phonog- 
rapher and for fifteen years the official re- 
porter of the fifth judicial district of North 
Dakota, died at Jamestown, that state, Octo- 
ber 6. He was thirty-five years of age. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN.— /r^w Frank E. Lakey, presi- 
dent y November 8. — The second annual meeting of 
the New England High School Commercial Teachers' 
Association was held in the Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Friday evening and Saturday, October 21 
and 22. 

The association vras organized in Boston in March, 
1903, and includes in its membership a large number of 
the public-school commercial teachers of New England. 
At this year's meeting the speakers on Friday evening 
were Mayor Studley, of New Haven ; President Hadlcy, 
of Yale University ; Frank E. Lakey, president of the 
association ; John Day Jackson, editor of the New 
Haven Register; and Frank H. Beede, superintendent 
of schools. New Haven. 

Saturday's program consisted of addresses and dis- 
cussions by the following-named representative com- 
mercial teachers of New England : Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield, Mass.; E. S. Colton, Jr., Lowell, Mass.; 
E. E. Gaylord, Beverly, Mass.; G. Walter Williams, 
Melrose^ Mass.; John H. Moore, Charlestown, Mass.; 
Miss £. E. Thrasher, Springfield, Mass.; and A. T. 
Swift, Ph. D., Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Jaques Redway, F. R. S., the eminent geogra- 
pher, delivered on Saturday afternoon an address on the 
predominance of commercial forces in history. 

The following-named officers were elected for the en- 
suing year ; President, J. D. Houston, New Haven, 
Conn.; first vice-president, John H. Moore, Charles- 
town, Mass.; second vice-president, Nora Wright, 
Providence, R. I.; treasurer, Nathaniel Atkins, Ix)W- 
ell, Mass.; secretary, H. G. Greene, Winchester, Mass. 

The president-elect was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate salaries paid to commercial teach- 
ers in New England, the cost of living and the relative 
amount of educational appropriations in the various 
cities and towns. C. B. Ellis was appointed represent- 
ative of the association in the Massachusetts Council of 
Education for the current year. 

The next meeting will be held at Lowell, in Octo- 
ber, 1905. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.— /><?/;/ the Ne^vs, Oetoberjj.— The 
Stenographic Club gave an informal entertainment at its 
headquarters, in Beethoven Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing. The vocal soloists were the Misses May and 
Cecilia Philbin. *« Angeline," a humorous poem ren- 
dered by Miss Eleanor Lawson, and ** Demetrius," a 
dramatic sketch by Miss Clara Bell, were warmly 
applauded. Mr. Ira E. Moessinger, president of the 



club, outlined the aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Henry Edward Warner closed the program 
with a humorous talk. Dancing followed until a late 
hour. 

UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY ,— From tAe Heiald, October 23, 
— The Stenographers' Club has decided to open a night 
school for the benefit of those desiring to become pro- 
ficient in shorthand and typewriting. Tuesday evening 
of each week will be devoted exclusively to practise and 
instruction in these branches, while the social functions 
of the club will be held Wednesday evening. At the 
last regular meeting, which was held Thursday evening, 
the following were elected officers for the ensuing term : 
President, A. L. Johnson ; secretary. Lulu Morgan ; 
vice-president, Minnie Allen ; treasurer, E. Williams ; 
press agent, Imer Pett ; chairman program committee, 
Isabel Jones. 

LEGAL AND OFFICIAL. 

KENTUCKY. 

ELIZABETHT()WN.~/r<;/w the Mirror, Novem- 
ber g. — Mr. Arch PuUiam, of Bardstown, official ste- 
nographer of the tenth judicial district, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in this district by Judge 
Chelf to fill the vacancy caused by the absence of Mr. 
E. G. Strickler, who is in California for his health. Mr. 
Pulliam arrived here yesterday and will report the cases 
of the coming term of the Hardin circuit court. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK.— /r^wM/ AWw. October 26,'-C\i^x\e% 
E. Pilgrim, was to-day appointed official stenographer 
in Vice-chancellor Stevenson's court, vice Frederick E. 
Baker, resigned. Mr. Baker had served as official ste- 
nographer for Vice-chancellor Stevenson from the time 
of the latter' s appointment to the vice-chancellorship. 
No reason has been given for Mr. Baker's retirement, 
but it is known that his health has not been good for 
some time. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.— /Vf^w the Newark {N.J.) 
NewSy October 12. — Robert Adrian, counsel for the 
plaintiff in a suit for damages on trial before Justice 
Heisley, in the circuit court this morning, challenged 
the accuracy of the stenographer's notes. Justice Heis- 
ley declared that the court must accept the stenogra- 
pher's notes as correct. John P. Denglcr, of East 
Orange, is the official stenographer, but because he 
was in attendance at the Monmouth courts he sent a 
substitute to act in Judge Heisley' s court. 
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NEW YORK. 

GLENS FALU^.—From the Troy (AT. V.) Tinus, 
October ig. — Charles F. King, a well-known member 
of the Warren county bar, has been appointed one of 
the stenographers of the supreme court for the fourth 
judicial district. He began his duties at the Washing- 
ton county term at Sandy Hill yesterday. 

HAMILTON.— /r^/w the Republican, October 27. 
— Piatt B. Townsend, a Utica lawyer who has been 
stenographer of the Madison county court for a good 
many years, has resigned to accept the office of stenog- 
rapher of the Utica city court to which he has been 
appointed by Judge O'Connor. 



EDITORIAL. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 

WITH this number the Phonographic 
Magazine and National Shorthand 
Reporter ceases to be the ofiicial organ of 
the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion and resumes its old name ** The Phono- 
graphic Magazine. * * This change is brought 
about not by any loss of sympathy with the 
affairs or the personnel of the association, to 
which we remain deeply attacht, but because 
it is felt that in giving up the amount of 
space necessary to do justice to the associa- 
tion department we have diverted energy 
which rightfully belongs to the prime pur- 
pose of the Magazine — the interests of stu- 
dents of shorthand. 

To further these will, in future, be our sole 
object in conducting the Magazine, and in 
order to achieve it the more fully we shall, 
beginning with the new volume, make certain 
changes in the form of the Magazine which 
we are assured will tend to promote this ob- 
ject. In the first place, the Magazine will 
again be put on a fifty-cents-a-year basis as 
to subscriptions, so that it may come within 
the reach of every single student of the system. 
In the next place, it will contain an increast 
proportion of phonographic notes with keys, 
including business letters and fiction in the 
amanuensis style, and speeches and law 
reports in the reporting style. Finally, it 
will be reduced as to page size, so that the 
busy student may the more conveniently 
carry the numbers about with him in his 



pocket and utilize odd moments in reading 
the shorthand articles. 

Teachers are requested to urge upon their 
students the advantages of subscribing to the 
Magazine, and of supplementing their work 
in class by reading out of class an abundance 
of well -printed phonographic notes. 

THE association PROCEEDINGS. 

THE proceedings of the St. Louis con- 
vention are completed in this number 
excepting the report of the banquet and the 
papers read. These will be incorporated in 
a pamphlet containing the entire proceed- 
ings, which may be obtained of the secretary 
of the association for fifty cents. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CALIFORNIA CONVENTION. 

San Jose, Cal., November 12^ 1^04. 
California is going to hold a state conven- 
tion, including shorthand and commercial 
teachers of the state, on December 29 and 
30, at the Polytechnic Business College, 
Oakland, Cal. I have appointed the follow- 
ing executive committee : 

W. E. Gibson, Polytechnic Business College, Oak- 
land, chairman ; Miss K. L. Miller, Merrill-Miller 
College, San Francisco; J. R. Humphreys, Western 
School of Conunerce, Stockton; E. P. Howell, Jr., 
Howe Business College, Sacramento. 

All teachers in the state of California are 
urged to attend the convention if possible, 
and to send their names to the chairman oJf 
the executive committee. 

D. George White. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Readers are invited to ask questions respecting all matters 
of shorthand and typewriting upon which tney want informa- 
tion or advice. Answers wtllbe given by the editor whenever 
information is obtainable or an opinion is held. Readers are 
invited to furnish answers to all questions, especially when no 
answer is given by the editor, or when a aissenting opinion is 
held.] 

PLURALS OF PROPER NAMES. 

In writing the names of families, as, **The 
Robertsons, McDonalds and Livingstons are 
old Scotch families;*' or in giving the plural 
of names of machines, etc., as, "The De 
Lavals (meaning the De Laval separators) 
are the best on the market, ' ' should an apos- 
trophe be used, and if so, where ? 

A. J. P. 
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Answer. — In Whitney's *' Essentials of 
English Grammar/' we find that "proper 
names are capable of forming plurals signify- 
ing either the more than one individual bear- 
ing the same name, as, ' the Smiths and the 
Browns;' or individuals resembling the one 
to whom the name belongs, as 'the Miltons 
and Shakespeares of our country. ' ' ' 

In Bigelow's ** Mistakes in Writing Eng- 
lish," no general information is given on the 
subject of the formation of the plurals of 
proper names, but under the rule ** The regu- 
lar plural of nouns is formed by the addition 
of s to the singular," the following examples 
are given : JVero, Neros ; Miami y Miatnis, 
Bigelow says further that "proper names 
ending in y simply add $ for the plural, as 
Henry y Henrys; Willoughbyy Willoughbys ; 
Ptolemy, Ptolemy s,*' 

In E>e Vinne's "Correct Composition," 
Wilson's "Treatise on Punctuation,'* and 
Bigelow's "Handbook of Punctuation," 
nothing is said about the plurals of proper 
names, but from the fact that in all these 
books, in the chapters devoted to the apos- 
trophe, we find such examples of plurals as 
"Mind your/'j and /j," "Make fs and 
ys more distinct," we may infer that we 
should also find some examples of plurals of 
proper names written with the apostrophe if 
there were any authority therefor. De Vinne, 
indeed, in giving the examples just quoted, 
says, " The apostrophe is not a proper mark 
for the expression of plurality. Its use in 
print for this purpose is but the repetition of 
an indefensible colloquialism." 



NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION. 

The following excellent program has been 
prepared for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers' Federation to 
be held in Chicago, December 26-29 : 

MONDAY EVENING. 

Reception at Palmer House— 8 to 10 o'clock. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Address of Welcome — Hon. C. S. Deneen, Chicago; 
Response to Address of Welcome — Hon. N. W. Fer- 
ris, Big Rapids, Mich; President's Address — Robert 
C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis ; Memorial from Business 
Managers' Association sisking for change of time of 
meeting — Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Business Training from a Banker's standpoint — 
Henry S. Henschen, cashier State Bank of Chicago ; 
Citizenship — Judge Orrin N. Carter, of Cook County 



Court; S3rstems of Commercial Education— Prof. W. 
A. Scott, Dean of School of Commerce of University of 
Wisconsin. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Educational and Practical Value of Penmanship 
— C. P. Zaner, Columbus, Ohio ; Correlations of the 
Branches of Study Embraced in the Curriculum of Com- 
mercial Schools — Hon. W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; The Educational and Practical Value of Short- 
hand and Tjrpewriting — A. C. Van Sant, Omaha, Neb ; 
Organization and Management of Commercial Schools — 
Charles R. Barrett, Clucago ; The Importance, Place 
and Possibilities of a Course in Business Ethics and 
Morality in the Curriculum of the Educator — A. D. 
Wilt, Dayton, Ohio; Discussion led by Mrs. Frances 
Eftinger Rajrmond, and A. B. Parish, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Experience Meeting — Free to all ; Election of of- 
ficers and selection of place of meeting. 

For the shorthand section of the federation 
(the National Shorthand Teachers* Associa- 
tion) the following program is announced: 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

9 A. M. — I. President's address — W. O. Davis, the 
Davis Shorthand and Business School, Erie, Pa. 

2. Secretary's Report — W. I. Tinus, Chicago Busi- 
ness College, Chicago. 

3. The Essential Qualifications of the Ideal Short- 
hand and Typewriting Teacher — ^J. Clifford Kennedy, 
Underwood Typewriter Company, New York Cicy. 
Discussion : From the standpoint of the teacher — 
Stephen D. Van Benthuysen, principal School of Com- 
merce, Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, Illinois ; from 
the standpoint of the business college principal — G. W. 
Brown, president Brown's Business Colleges, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois ; from that of the high school principal — 
— B. D. P^ker, principal New Trier High School, 
Wilmette, III. General discussion. 

4. What is Required of Shorthand Graduates and 
Wherein They Fail to Meet the Demands of Business — 
Walter J. Durand, Employment Department, Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, Chicago. Discussion led by 
John S. Bromley, bead stenographer for Armour & 

. Company, Chicago. 

5. The Handling and Correction of Transcripts — 
Led by Mrs. Katharine Isbell, Brown's Business Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, and Mrs. I^ura J. Bailey, 
Barnes' Business College, St. Louis. Genend discus- 
sion. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

9 A. M. — I. Section Meetings for the writers of the 
leading systems of shorthand. Subject : Methods of 
Teaching the Early Lessons in Shorthand, Time and 
Attention Required for the Principles Taught, to Give 
the Best Foundation for More Advanced Work. (Illus- 
trated. ) 

9:45 A. M. — 2. Some Questions Concerning the 
Development of Rapid and Legible Writing — W. E. 
McDermut, verbatim reporter, Ashland Block, Chicago. 
Discussion led by Alva O. Reser, official court stenog- 
rapher, Lafayette, Indiana. 

3. In What Manner and to What Extent Can a 
Shorthand Teacher Correlate English and Shorthand 
Instructions during the Period Devoted to Shorthand? 
— Hervey D. Vories, ex-state superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Indiana, and president of Vories' s Busi- 
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ness College, Indianapolis. Discussion led by Frances 
Effinger Raymond, the Gregg School, Chicago, and 
Charles T. Piatt, Eagan School of Business, Hoboken, 
N.J. 

4. Beginning and Advanced Dictation ; Matter and 
Methods Employed. (Illustrated by a class in short- 
hand from the Metropolitan Business College) — Alden 
S. Rinker, Metropolitan Business College, Chicago. 
Discussion led by S. H. East, Shorthand Training 
School, Indianapolis. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

9 A. M. — I. Section Meetings for the writers of 
the leading systems of shorthand. Subject : Methods 
of Developing Speed and Legibility after a Study of the 
Principles Has Been Completed. (Illustrated. ) Rapid 
writing demonstrated. 

9:45 A. M. —2. Training 
in Practical Office Work as 
a Finishing Part of a Short- 
hand Course— W. F. Cad- 
well, principal Brown's 
Business College, Rock- 
ford, 111. Discussion led 
by George P. Lord, prin- 
cipal Salem Commercial 
School, Salem, Mass., and 
Worthington C. Holman, 
advertising manager, 
Shaw- Walker Company, 
Chicago. 

3. (a) Methods of Con- 
ducting a Typewriting De- 
partment. (Illustrated by 
a class from the Chicago 
Business College) — Susan- 
nah Massey, Chicago Busi- 
ness College, Chicago. 
General discussion, (b) A 
Class in Touch Typewrit- 
ing Composed of Teachers, 
and Suggestions to Be Used 
in Teaching — Elizabeth 
Van Sant, the Van Sant 
School of Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Omaha, Neb. 
General discussion. 

4. Election of Officers. 

H. H. HOLLOWAY. 

H. H. Holloway, of Bozeman, Montana, 
belongs to the younger generation of official 
court reporters, and is doing good work in 
the far west. Bom in Knox county, Mis- 
souri, in 1879, he lived in that state until he 
was seventeen years of age, when he removed 
with his family to Iowa. There he attended 
the public schools, and in the fall of 1897 
taught school. At the close of his first term 
he went to Montana. Arrived at Bozeman, 
he took up the study of phonography at the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts. School had already been in session 
two months when he entered, but steady 
application enabled him to do nine months' 




H. H. HOLLOWAY. 



work in seven, and he finisht with the rest of 
his class at the close of the school year. 

On leaving school he entered the office of 
Holloway and Hoffman, lawyers (the former 
being at the present time associate justice of 
the' supreme court of Montana), where he re- 
mained until the summer of 1899. The sum- 
mer months were spent in attendance at the 
summer law school of the University of 
Michigan, and the next school year in the 
law school of the University of Missouri, 
studying both law and phonography. Ill 
health then necessitated a return to Montana. 
The following fall he 
was appointed the 
official stenographer 
of the ninth judicial 
district of Montana, 
and has held the place 
ever since — under 
two successive judges. 
He is a firm believer 
in the merits of the 
Benn Pitman system 
of phonography, of 
which he says "I 
think there is noth- 
ing like it to be 
found elsewhere." 

Of one of his early 
experiences as a court 
reporter he writes in- 
terestingly as follows : 

I shall never forget the 
first term of court in which 
I participated as the official 
stenographer. The first dril 
case on the docket was one 
of damages against a doctor 
for malpractise. Every 
doctor in Gallatin county was called as an expert wit- 
ness on one side or the other, and some resourceful 
member of that fraternity, while delving among the 
relics of his college days, ran across a skeleton with 
which he straightway proceeded to the court-house. 
He suspended the said skeleton by the crown of the 
head, leaving its bony extremities dangling in the air 
as it circulated through the improperly-ventilated court 
room. As is customary among doctors, they delight in 
impressing upon the layman their profound knowledge 
of the human body and in rolling on their tongues like 
a sweet morsel the jaw-breaking Latin names of muscles, 
nerves, bones and blood vessels, and when the trial be- 
gan each doctor in his turn on the witness stand graspt 
Sie pointer, and proceeded to chass^ up and down that 
skeleton (much to my consternation), going into the 
minutest details and hurling at me name after name. 
After a great deal of mental suffering and loss of cold 
perspiration, I came out the victor in my first battle, 
and as a result of many repetitions of that sort of case, 
I have learned to face them without a tremor. 
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Facsimile of Reporting Notes by H. H. Holloway. 
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Key. — Q. This paper marked **Plaintift's Exhibit A," examinine it and state if that is the assignment 
which you made out there at that time ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mrs. Cornell in reference to the matter ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. As to whether it was all right or not ? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. Did you advise her at that time that the transfer was all right ? 

A. I think I did ; I at least explained to her and to him, and I think Mr. Beck was present — I wouldn't 
be sure, that under all the circumstances and his condition it would be better to let it go and if anything happened 
I'd give it to her. 
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NATIONAL SHORTHAND RBPORTBRS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

BXBCUTIVB COUNCIL I904-05. 

Charles Curribr Bbalb, President, .... Boston, Mass. 

Rbubl Small, Ex-president, Portland, Maine. 

Jbromb B. Howard, ist Vice-president, . . . Cincinnati, O. 
G. Russell Leonard, ad Vice-president, . . . Chicago, 111. 
Minnie E. Kehob, 3d Vice-president, .... Pensacola, Fla. 
Kendrick C. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, . . Trenton, N. J. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I904-05. 

The President, Chairman ; Executive Council ex-officio ; 
F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Willis N. Tiffany. Phoenix, 
Arix.; James T. Martin, Batesville, Ark.; A. L. Coombs, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Charles W. Reitler, Denver, Colo.; 
Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; Herman H. Pechin, 
Washington, D. C; James Edmund Fuller, Wilmington, 
Del.; Lawson McGruder, Tampa, Fla.; F. W. Hoss, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 111.; William Hutchin- 
son, Ardmore, I.T.; Will H. Willennar, Auburn, Ind.; Jessie 
Besack, Des Moines, Iowa ; Joseph H. Young, Oberlin, 
Kans.; Paul Wisenall, Covington, Ky.; P. S. Augustin, New 
Orleans, La.; Arthur H. Small, Portland, Me.; William F. 
Murray, Boston, Mass.; C. H. Strawhecker, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. A. Farrington, Duluth, Minn.; George K. 
Andrews, St. Louis, Mo.; John J. McGuinness, Anaconda, 
Mont.; George F. Corcoran, York, Nebr.; Frederick W. 
Gnichtel, Trenton, N. J.; Emma R. Steele, Fargo, N. Dak.; 
John Collins, Dayton, Ohio ; F. M. Calkins, Ashland, Ore.; 
Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa.; George Farnell, Providence, 
R. I.; Frank K. Myers, Charleston, S. C; Charles L. Mor. 
rison, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Swope, Houston, Tex.; 
John W. Christy, Salt Lake City, Utah; D. S. Phlegar, 
Norfolk, Va.; E. E. Richards, Whatcom, Wash.; H. D. 
Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wis.; Clyde M. Watts, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 1904-05. 

Henry C. Demming, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman ; Charles 
F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn., Secretary; Sidney C. 
Ormsby, New York, N. Y.; Frederic Irland, Washington, 

D. C; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, Ala.; Thomas F. Crean, New 
York, N. Y. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

Jerome B. Howard, Chairman ; Kendrick C. Hill ; Louis 

E. Schrader, Official Reporter. 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 1905. 

Dr. William D. Bridge. New York City, Chairman; 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston ; Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Any competent shorthand reporter shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association. 

Any person who is an official court or legislative reporter, 
or who has been in the active practise of law or legislative 
reporting for not less than three years, or who shall upon a 
fair test, duly administered as hereinafter provided, demon- 
strate the ability to write shorthand at least one hundred and 
fifty words a minute for •five consecutive minutes, and cor- 
rectly transcribe the same, and who is otherwise qualified, 
shall be considered a competent shorthand reporter. — Ccm- 
ttitution Art. 3, Stc. a. 

Applications for membership should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman for your state ; if there be none it 
should then be directed to the Executive Committeeman for 
any state, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

CONVENTION FOR 1905. 

The Seventh Annual Convention will be held in Chautau- 
qua, N. v., August 15-18, 1905. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI.— Concluded. 

FOURTH SESSION— FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 
1 904. —Concluded. 

Miss Kehoe : In my position as a reporter 
I have a roan assistant. Whenever it is nec- 
essary, I call him into court. 

President Beale: I agree to a very great 
extent with the remarks of our brother from 
Alabama. It has always been my theory that 
the court room, especially when cases are 
mixt — criminal and civil — is not the proper 
place for a lady, but in the words of a noted 
statesman, it is a condition, and not a theory, 
that confronts us. In Massachusetts in the 
examinations the ladies take such a high 
rank that the men have very little opportu- 
nity to get the positions, although we have 
been making a better showing in the 
last year. In Massachusetts the ladies are 
favored by the fact that the criminal sessions 
are entirely distinct, and in them men are 
employed. There is, however, a provision 
that in some of the small counties where the 
criminal sessions do not have enough busi- 
ness to warrant a special stenographer, 
the court may appoint either the regiilar 
official stenographer, or any one else whom 
he chooses. As a matter of fact, at the re- 
quest of the district attorney a man is usually 
appointed to take those criminal terms. 
There is a strong point, though, in favor of 
women in the civil courts where cases are 
brought up by women for personal injuries, 
sometimes of a delicate character. I know 
from what has been told me by some of the 
attorneys that it is a great moral support to 
the lady who has to testify about such mat- 
ters to feel that her testimony is being taken 
by a lady. Our judges have held that the 
presence of the lady stenographer tends to 
make the lawyers put in their testimony in 
better form, and to make the trials more sat- 
isfactory. In our Suffolk county courts, out of 
the seven judicial sessions, four of the incum- 
bents are ladies, and I have never heard from 
the counsel or from the judges, or even from 
the other reporters, any criticism of their work. 
They stand very high and are, I think, con- 
sidered equally good reporters with their male 
colleagues. I think that the time has gone 
by when it is possible for us as an association 
to do anything to remedy it, if it is a defect 
in our methods ; and certainly as our asso- 
ciation is composed so largely of members of 
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the fair sex, it would be very ungallant for 
us to go on record as disapproving their par- 
ticipating in the professional work which we 
are here to endeavor to elevate. 

Mr. Hoffman : I am afraid that the con- 
cluding remarks of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts may be misconstrued. I have said 
not one word against the ladies in the courts, 
against their capacity and ability. I agree 
with my friends that the presence of a woman 
in the court room does seem to purify the 
atmosphere, as it does anywhere else. But I 
do say that she has no business in a criminal 
court. Mr. Beale says they have no ladies in 
the criminal courts of Boston. I suppose 
they are as far advanced in their ideas in 
that respect as in any section of our land, and 
in view of the sentiment exprest in this 
paper, I do not feel that I could allow it to 
go on record, coming from the south, with- 
out indicating my opinion that the courts of 
the south, constituted as they are, require 
constant attendance upon both criminal and 
civil business. Taking into consideration 
the character of the cases that we try in 
these southern courts, they are not the place 
for a lady. 

Mr. Howard: In Cincinnati we have 
four official reporters for Hamilton county; 
two are ladies, two are gentlemen. It is 
within my personal knowledge that the 
members of the bar invariably seek the 
service of the ladies on the score of effi- 
ciency, of accommodation and of general 
satisfactoriness of their dealings. It is the 
practise, however, of the ladies themselves 
to say that the gentlemen will take care of 
the business of the divorce and criminal 
courts. When it happens, however, and it does 
sometimes happen, that matters of a delicate 
character are brought up in cases in which 
the ladies are reporting, they are straight- 
forward and businesslike, and accept the 
disagreeable side of their profession with dig- 
nity and as a matter of course, and do their work 
in a manner that is entirely satisfactory under 
the circumstances. They are full -sized women, 
well poised in mind, and are not flurried or 
injuriously embarrast by any occurrences that 
may overtake them unaware. They simply, 
in a general way, avoid the class of cases 
that has been referred to, but they are en- 
tirely competent to deal with anything that 
comes up. I say competent not merely as a 
matter of professional skill, but as a matter 
of womanliness. 

Mr. Collins : At Dayton, Ohio, we have 



four stenographers, one of whom is a woman, 
and we have had the same one continuously 
for eight or ten years. Occasionally a case 
comes up which it is thought would be objec- 
tionable to a woman, and then one of the 
men voluntarily takes her place, although 
when the men are engaged in other courts 
the woman stenographer has never made any 
objection whatever to going in and doing the 
work. I don't think it has hurt her at all. 
I don't think there is any case that a woman 
cannot report without any injurious embar- 
rassment. 

President Beale: I think I said more 
on the subject than I ought, but I wish to add 
that I am with Mr. Hoffman entirely in his 
standpoint as to the criminal courts, and 
especially from what I know of the conditions 
in the south, but there is a curious anomaly 
about this assertion that women should not 
take such cases, and that is that very often 
the reporter who is strongest in his de- 
nunciation of the women in the court will 
go into the court and report the case and 
then come back to his office and dictate 
his notes to a lady assistant. In Boston 
there is a gentleman, whose professional 
standing perhaps is not exceedingly high, 
but who has frequently, in the public press 
and in various ways, denounced the employ- 
ment of women court reporters. And that 
man has never, so far as I know, dictated 
his notes to any one but to a woman operator. 
I can't see how he can consider that it is 
less embarrassing for a lady alone in the office 
with a man to receive such dictation than it 
is in the court room where she is supported 
by the presence of the law, personified in 
the judge and various officials of the court 
room and the witnesses and spectators. I 
think it really comes down to this, that the 
woman reporter must exercise her own judg- 
ment. Some women become absolutely ma- 
chine-like in their work; what they report 
passes through the ear to the fingers appar- 
ently without going through their real con- 
sciousness, they do it as a part of their work, 
consider it a part of their duties, and if it is 
unpleasant they can simply reflect that pro- 
fessional women in all lines are subject to 
similar embarrassment. 

Mr. Howard : The next item on our pro- 
gram is the reading of a paper on the * * Early 
Days of Phonography in America," by 
Oliver Dyer. You are all informed of Mr. 
Dyer's absence and the reason therefor, and 
I am reminded to search for a letter from 
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Mr. Dyer that I received a day or two ago 
and that 1 should have read yesterday in con- 
nection with the memorial readings on David 
Wolfe Brown, as Mr. Brown was Oliver 
Dyer's pupil. He was the last of Oliver 
Dyer*s pupils to cut a magnificent figure as a 
professional reporter. 

Cottage City, Mass., August 8 , 1^04. 

In your last letter you askt me to send you what I 
had written on «*The Early Days of Phonography io 
America." I have nothing written. I always speak 
offhand. I am more sorry than I can express that I 
shall not be able to speak oflhand to our friends at St. 
Louis. I grow feebler day by day. 

I was shockt to hear of the death of Mr. Brown. 
We bad just had some pleasant correspondence. I 
wish I could write something about him, but I have 
not the strength to do it. Oliver Dyer. 

I think it would be appropriate for this 
association to send a word of gratitude to 
Oliver Dyer. 

President Beale : I move you that the 
secretary be instructed to communicate to 
Rev. Oliver Dyer the respect, sympathy and 
esteem of our association, and our great re- 
gret at his being unable to be with us. 

Motion seconded by Miss Kehoe. Unani- 
mously carried. 

The secretary was instructed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing motion. 

Mr. Howard : Next on the program is a 
paper on the ** Transcribing of Shorthand 
Notes by Graphophone, * ' by Sydney C. 
Ormsby, of New York. 

Mr. Langdon read the paper in the absence 
of Mr. Ormsby. 

(Mr. Ormsby* s paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of the Magazine. ) 

President Beale took the chair. 

President Beale : We have with us, by 
invitation, Mr. Paul H. Cromelin, the vice- 
president of the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, who will, after the discussion of this 
paper, make some remarks concerning the 
use of the graphophone and give us a dem- 
onstration of its utility. Before he does so, 
I should like to have any members who wish 
to speak concerning the graphophone and 
their experience in its use to do so. 

Mr. Phlegar : About eighteen months 
ago I purchased a complete graphophone 
outfit. At first I had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in securing operators, as mine was, so 
far as I know, the first outfit used in Vir- 
ginia, except that of Mr. Shuey, which he 
brought with him from Washington and 
which he used in reporting the constitutional 
convention. I had great difficulty in se- 



curing operators from the fact that they ob- 
jected to the tubes. They claimed the tubes 
were heavy and made the ears sore, and the 
sound coming directly into both ears at the 
same time, produced an unpleasant sensation 
on the ear drum. After about the second 
day they would come in and say, ** Well, I 
didn't sleep any last. night, I heard comma, 
commay comma, all night long.** You know 
it is necessary to punctuate as you go along. 
Then I set to work to invent some method of 
overcoming this. I procured horns of differ- 
ent sizes, tubes of different lengths and every- 
thing of that sort, but I didn't overcome it 
until finally I got a telephone operator's 
headband with watch-case receiver, took out 
the magnet and things which necessarily 
come with it, and inserted an ear cap. I 
foimd that was much better, and then I put 
a piece of mica over the tube. This rather 
diffused the sound. I found I got very good 
results from it. I also found in experiment- 
ing with this machine that the size of the 
horn has something to do with it. I used 
speaking tubes for a while, but didn't get 
satisfactory results. The operators could 
hear easily, but something affected the dicta- 
ter's throat, and I had to abandon that. I 
have here the headpiece, which I shall be 
glad to show to any one interested. 

Mr. Haskel : Personally I have used the 
graphophone but very little. For a long 
time my office associate used it quite a good 
deal. I notice Mr. Ormsby in his paper 
says that every reporter who tries the grapho- 
phone testifies to its excellence and wants to 
continue its use. But it is not so in Boston. 
Many of them have tried it, and I think pos- 
sibly half of them want to continue its use 
and say it is first rate, and the other half 
don't like it at all, and after tiying it give it 
up and don't care to resume it. The gen- 
tleman I referred to, my office associate, has 
tried it twice and twice has abandoned it. 
My own use has been very limited. My ex- 
perience has been that something is always 
the matter with it. 

President Beale : There is one point in Mr. 
Ormsby 's paper I wish to mention, though 
perhaps what I say is not exactly relevant to 
the use of the phonograph. He says that if 
those who try it will give it a fair test they 
will find it the best method yet discovered of 
transcribing notes. I think that Mr. Has- 
kel will bear me out in saying that some of 
the Boston reporters have foimd that the 
really luxurious method of transcribing notes 
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is to have some one take the shorthand notes 
and transcribe them without the intervention 
of any dictation at all. It certainly is a 
much quicker way of transcribing, and 1 ven- 
ture to say that the wear and tear on both 
the reporter and his assistant is much less 
when the method has been adopted and has 
become, by use, easy to carry out. I don*t 
like to speak of my own experience here, 
but for five years 1 have done no dictating 
at all. 1 have simply turned my notes over 
to my assistant, who has transcribed them. 
There is this immense advantage over any 
kind of dictation, and that is that the notes 
are being written while you are in court, and 
when you get out of court your transcript is 
ready for you. You do not have to spend 
any time in dictating. It is a long and tedi- 
ous task to dictate a case of three or four 
hundred pages, and any reporter who desires 
to be sure his work is accurate must com- 
pare it afterward with his notes. My limited 
experience with the graphophone is that 
there is more opportunity for error where 
two processes are gone through in the dicta- 
tion than there is where the notes of the 
writer pass directly to the eyes of the tran- 
scriber. I think that method has been used 
by a great many reporters in various parts 
of the country, and I am surprised that it is 
not used more extensively, because to my 
mind it solves the problem of reading over 
the transcript. To illustrate: One morn- 
ing when I reacht court an attorney told me 
that he wanted the testimony of the previous 
day written out, so that he could have it for 
argument the next day. It was then five 
minutes of ten, and I told him that if he 
would send his boy with my note books to 
my office, my assistant would proceed with 
the work. When I left court at noon there 
were thirty or forty pages ready, and at night 
there were about eighty pages finisht, and by 
working during the evening the whole day's 
work was finisht by the next morning. It 
seems to me that it would be very possible 
that Mr. Ormsby*s statement might be true 
with that limitation, but I certainly didn't 
want it to go on record that it was the 
best way without citing what I think is a bet- 
ter way. I presume there are persons here 
who have used that method. I know from 
Mr. Howard — who is not in the room just 
now — that his whole correspondence, which 
is very heavy, is carried on in a very similar 
way. When he receives a letter, he has a 
little slip on which he writes the reply in 



shorthand, pins it to the letter, and it is then 
past over to a typewriter operator who writes 
out the letter ready for his signature. The 
shorthand minutes take the place of a letter- 
press or carbon copy, and are filed with the 
original letter. I presume that in a great many 
large establishments, where there is a steno- 
graphic head, that practise might be carried 
out. 

Mr. Willenar : Perhaps you are aware • 
that there are a few of us who live in the 
country. We are not all from Boston and 
large cities. It oftentimes happens, as it has 
in my experience, that it is almost impossible 
to get any one who would be competent to 
take even rapid dictation on the typewriter, 
and we have to depend upon ourselves for tran- 
scribing our notes. At times we are crowded 
to the limit and need assistance. Six months 
ago I secured a graphophone outfit. The 
first time I had occasion to use it, without 
any special preliminary practise, I dictated 
my notes to the graphophone, and I got as 
transcriber a lady who had only been using the 
typewriter a short time and who had never 
seen a graphophone before. I explained to 
her the use of the machine, and the work 
came back to me in absolutely perfect shape. 
I have since had occasion to use it from 
time to time, and always with the same ex- 
perience. 

President Beale : That is certainly good 
testimony in favor of the use of the talking 
machine. 

Mr. Herr: I agree with Brother Beale. 
My notes are written out in the office when 
I am not there. A typewriter operator can 
write faster on a machine from dictation 
than she can from reading the notes. For 
that reason I dictate a great many cases from 
my notes, but always on divorce day I send 
up the notes as fast as I take them, and they 
are copied as they come. I think that beats 
the phonograph. 

Mr. Phlegar : The way I get out my 
notes is this: I go to the office and read 
these notes as rapidly as possible into the 
graphophone. I have there three assistants. 
Two of them use the graphophone in tran- 
scribing, and the third, a lady who has been 
with me for about six years, takes the cylin- 
ders after they have been transcribed and 
compares them with the transcript, and in 
that way the corrections are made in the 
transcript without my having to go over it 
the second time. I find that it is a very satis- 
factory way. Some time ago I got out daily 
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transcript in a case which lasted eight days, 
and every morning I handed up my transcript 
ready for the attorneys. 

Mr. Allen: I don't see any St. Louis 
reporters present, but for some years one of 
them has used the phonograph, and Mr. An- 
drews is now using it, and also Mr. Weller. 
They both report very good work with it. 

Mr. Howard: On several occasions I 
have visited Mr. Weller*s office and have wit- 
nest his work and that of his son in tran- 
scribing from the graphophone, and they both 
speak of it in the highest general terms as 
the working method for them. 

President Beale : We have a number of 
Boston reporters who are very much pleased 
with the machine. Mr. Rollins, one of our 
well known official stenographers, I think uses 
it almost entirely, and he has a complete outfit, 
a "battery,** as he calls it, of several ma- 
chines, which are run by some mechanical 
device of his own. In fact, I find that almost 
every one who uses the machine has some de- 
vice which makes it easier for him to operate. 
I have been through Mr. Ormsby's great es- 
tablishment in New York. If any of you 
haven't seen it, and are within a hundred 
miles of there, it is worth while for you to go 
and see it, because it is really a marvelous 
sight. He occupies k whole floor of one of 
the immense office buildings there, and has 
it very satisfactorily arranged. He does an 
immense amount of work. He has reduced 
it to a science, and when a man has done 
what he has, we who have had only a lim- 
ited experience have to take a back seat. 

If there is no further discussion, we should 
be glad to hear from Mr. Cromelin. 

Mr. Cromelin : The history of the talk- 
ing-machine business dates from the discov- 
ery of the graphophone, in 1886, in Wash- 
ington. To Professor Charles Sumner and 
to D. Z. Bell, brother of Alexander Graham 
Bell, of telephone fame, belongs the credit 
for the original discovery. The basic prin- 
ciple in the graphophone is the act of en- 
graving upon wax, or a wax- like substance. 
Prior to this discovery, Lyon Scott had con- 
ceived the idea of recording sound, his origi- 
nal phonograph having been deposited in 
the Smithsonian Institute as early as 1866. 
Edison's tinfoil phonograph in 1878 excited 
a great deal of interest as a scientific curiosity, 
a dime-museum attraction, and was practi- 
cally abandoned as of no commercial impor- 
tance. The first graphophone was made to 
be operated with a treadle similar to a sewing 



machine. Its promoters had in mind a naa- 
chine for use to take the place of letter 
writing, the idea being to dictate your corre- 
spondence to a machine, and send the cylinder 
through the mail, to be listened to upon a sim- 
ilar machine in the home of your correspond- 
ent or his office. The cylinders were of 
pasteboard with a thin coat of wax. Shortly 
after this an improved machine was made, 
upon which two impressions were made at 
the same time, the idea being to send one of 
them to your correspondent and keep one as 
a copy. The promoters of the graphophone 
supposed that it would entirely supersede 
shorthand. That was the idea in the begin- 
ning. About this time, oi shortly afterwards, 
somebody made a musical record as an ex- 
periment, and a new industry was bom. The 
demand for musical phonographic or grapho- 
phonic records became instantaneous, until 
the business has grown to such giant propor- 
tions as to astonish all who have been inter- 
ested in its development. Edison was one 
of the very first to recognize the importance 
of the graphophone discovery, and shortly 
afterwards began to manufacture the Exiison 
phonograph, now known to all the world. 
The American Graphophone Company re- 
ceive a royalty on every phonograph made. 
I will not weary you by telling of the trials 
and struggles which we have had in endeav- 
oring to perfect this machine and to bring 
it upon the market. Two circumstances in 
my personal career occur to me this morn- 
ing which may not be uninteresting. I rep- 
resent the graphophone interests in this city 
of St. Louis. We had for many years been 
endeavoring to instal commercial grapho- 
phones in one of the largest jobbing houses 
here, a house which is known as the largest 
house in the world in its class, but we 
couldn't overcome the prejudice and the 
ignorance which was displayed, and couldn't 
get in. The head of the house was using a 
graphophone, and had been for sixty days, 
and getting good service from it. His oper- 
ator liked it. I couldn't persuade the men 
who dictated the letters (and there are over 
a hundred dictaters in that house), nor the 
typewriter operators, to use the graphophone. 
You will hardly believe it, gentlemen, but 
night after night, before they left for home, 
the four or five operators whom we finally 
succeeded in persuading to use the machines, 
would remain and purposely get them out of 
order. And when the head of the house saw 
what was going on, he gave me instructions 
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to train operators, and said that he would put 
them to work as fast as 1 would send the 
girls down. We organized a graphophone 
kindergarten, co-operated with one of the 
hustling, up to date typewriter companies, 
and in nine days we had graduated eight 
girls, and they were promptly given work. 
You can easily imagine what happened. 
There was a general scramble in that house, 
and the typewriter operators could n't get* in 
line quickly enough to learn how to use the 
graphophone. That was fiwe years ago, and 
to-day they are among our most enthusiastic 
users, and over fifty machines are in operation. 
The other incident is interesting because it 
illustrates an incident in the life of your dis- 
tinguisht and lamented brother, the late 
David Wolfe Brown. Months and months 
after all the other reporters in the House of 
Representatives had been using the grapho- 
phone, getting good work out of it every 
day, Mr. Brown was struggling with his ma- 
chine unsuccessfully. Finally he gave it up 
in despair and disgust. At that time I was 
manager of the Washington office of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company. I askt his 
permission to visit him in Congress, stay 
with him during his work, and see if I 
couldn't see what was wrong about this. 
He readily agreed. I will tell you pretty 
nearly what happened. Mr. Brown read 
from his notes directly into the speaking 
tubes. * * Now, Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
statement of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. As I was saying, the question at issue 
is not what — * * Ehiring all of the last sentence 
Mr. Brown was gradually getting farther and 
farther away from the speaking tube, three or 
four inches, and talking to the side instead 
of into it. I stopt him, askt him please to 
repeat that, to talk directly into the tubes ; 
told him that the graphophone was of no com- 
mercial importance except when used intelli- 
gently, that he could n't hope for good results 
unless he dictated his matter into the tube. 
I stayed with him the rest of that afternoon. 
Next morning I went up to Congress and askt 
him how the work had come through. He 
was simply delighted. Everything was in 
fine shape. Six weeks later he came to my 
office and wanted to tell me what good work 
he was now getting from the graphophone. 
He continued to use the machine, and was 
one of our best friends up to the day of his 
death. It would be particularly interesting to 
you stenographers to know that of all the 



companies organized to exploit the grapho- 
phone patents and the Edison phonograph, 
the sole survivor of the company which has 
made the business until it has grown to a 
world wide corporation, is the one which 
was organized, managed, and up to this date 
to a very great extent is owned, by stenog- 
raphers. 

I am, with the kind consent of the officers 
and at their invitation, now to make a dem- 
onstration of the graphophone. My operator 
is here, and after dictating some ordinary 
matter, I propose to show you what the 
graphophone can do when you dictate at an 
abnormal rate of speed — dictate up to two 
hundred words a minute, or more, if the dic- 
tater is capable of articulating the words. 
Then I invite any of you to dictate into the 
machine, and Miss Green will transcribe for 
you. If in my talk I have not made all points 
clear and plain to you, or if you want to know 
anything about the graphophone, I invite you 
to ask questions. The keynote of successful 
use of the graphophone is its intelligent use. 
There are a few things which must be learned, 
but they are very few, and when they are 
once mastered, the rest will be easy. 

Mr. Haskel: Will you say a few words 
about motive power? 

Mr. Cromelin : The original grapho- 
phone was made with a treadle. The motive 
power has absolutely nothing to do with the 
operation. The graphophone is one of the 
few great inventions of the day. It is an 
illustration of pure mechanics. The present 
machines are made to run with clock-work 
mechanisms; with iio-volt direct current, 
which is usually found in all great cities ; and 
with batteries. We find the most practical 
machines to be the ones using no-volt, 
whenever it is possible to do so. It is always 
ready, tireless, and all you have to do is to 
turn a button. The motive power has noth- 
ing to do with it. We have no no-volt 
direct current in this room, so I have brought 
a clockwork graphophone. 

President Beale : We will now suspend 
the order of business, in order to allow the 
graphophone exhibition. I will say that on 
account of the pressure of miscellaneous busi- 
ness, and the reading of reports and so forth, 
we shall probably "riave quite an extensive 
session this afternoon. I think it will be 
best for us to take a recess now until two 
o'clock. In the meantime, this exhibition 
will be held, and then those of you who wish 
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to get luncheon can do so, and be ready to start 
in on our regular program again at two 
o'clock. 

Upon motion, the convention took a recess 
until two o'clock p. ra. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The association met at two o'clock p. m. 

President Beale : The first matter to 
take up, I suppose, will be that set down last 
on the program, the election and miscella- 
neous business. The chair is ready to re- 
ceive any motions or suggestions. 

I will make the announcement that I have 
appointed Mr. Hill and Colonel Demming as 
the committee to consider the proposition of 
the Canadian Chartered Stenographic Report- 
ers' Association, made through Mr. Ben- 
gough. 

I shall appoint for the publication com- 
mittee for the coming year Messrs. Jerome 
B. Howard, chairman; Kendrick C. Hill 
and Louis E. Schrader. 

Mr. Herr : There should be a commit- 
tee appointed to draw suitable resolutions to 
be sent to the widow of David Wolfe Brown, 
and I therefore move that a committee of 
three be appointed, to consist of the chair, 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Andrews, to draw up 
those resolutions and forward them to Mrs. 
Brown. Motion seconded by Mr. Hutchins. 
Carried unanimously. 

President Beale: There is one matter 
that has been, through some oversight, over- 
lookt. The executive committee at its meet- 
ing on the first day of the convention should 
have appointed a committee of three to nom- 
inate the six members of the legislative com- 
mittee. That was not done, and not having 
been done, I suppose it must be in order to 
appoint such committee now. 

Mr. Howard: If action is not taken, is 
not that committee continued from the pre- 
ceding year? I don't think that committee 
is dead. It has not been discharged. 

President Beale : The constitution says 
a committee shall be appointed at each an- 
nual convention. That being so, I should 
be inclined to hold that the old committee 
does not hold over. If there is no objection 
we will proceed to elect a legislative commit- 
tee by nominations from the floor. I will 
state, however, that E. V. Murphy, of Wash- 
ington, and D. A. Brown, of Cincinnati, 
have both written me requesting that they be 
not continued on the committee for the 
coming year, on account of other duties 



which would prevent them from giving the 
attention which this committee requires. 

Mr. Hill: I move to nominate for the 
committee for the ensuing year. Col. H. C. 
Demming, Charles F. Roberts, Frederic 
Irland, Sidney C. Ormsby, F. O. Hoffman 
and Thomas F. Crean. 

Mr. Iddings: I move that the rules be 
suspended and these six gentlemen named 
by Mr. Hill be elected by acclamation. 
Carried. 

President Beale : I suppose while we 
are upon the matter of election we may as 
well proceed, if desired, with the election of 
officers. It seems to come first on the pro- 
gram before the miscellaneous business. 

Mr. Herr : The last year has been the 
most prosperous year of this association. It 
is due largely to the efforts and the ability 
and the organizing powers of some of the 
officers of the association, especially Mr. 
Beale. I would therefore nominate Mr. 
Charles Currier Beale for president of this 
association for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Collins: I take great pleasure in 
seconding that nomination. 

Mr. Howard: I rise to second further 
the nomination of Mr. Beale, and I move 
that the nominations be now closed, and 
that the secretary of this association be in- 
structed to cast one ballot as the ballot of 
this association. 

Mr. Howard here took the chair. 
Miss Hoover: I desire also to second 
the nomination of Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Hoffman : In seconding the nom- 
ination of Mr. Beale 
for president of this 
association, I think 
that the association 
does itself an honor 
in showing this slight 
evidence of its esteem 
and appreciation of 
the work that he has 
done for us. I really 
believe that Mr. Beale's 
efforts during the last 
year have accomplisht 
a great deal of good for the association, and 
I believe that to- day the association stands 
upon a higher plane under his management. 
He has been a most faithful, efficient and 
capable executive officer. I now move that 
the nominations for president be closed, and 
Mr. Beale be elected to this position by a 
rising vote. 
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The Chair (Mr. Howard presiding): Th^ 
chair rules that under the constitution the 
election of officers of this association must 
be by ballot. 

Mr. Hoffman : I move that the secre- 
tary of the association cast the ballot for Mr.. 
Beale. 

Motion seconded by Miss Hoover. Car- 
ried. 

The secretary thereupon cast the ballot of 
the association for Mr. Charles Currier Beale, 
for president, and he was declared elected. 

Mr. Beale: Brethren and sisters, I cer- 
tainly thank you for this evidence of your 
confidence and esteem, and I shall endeavor 
during the coming year to do everything 
that I can to merit it. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Mr. Beale (presiding): We will now 
take up the election of the first vice- president. 
Mr. Herr: I nominate the "man be- 
hind the gun," Jerome B. Howard. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Hutchins. 
Mr. Hoffman : I am satisfied that if we 
have the gun and the man behind the gun, 
this association is bound to be a success. I 
second the nomination of Mr. Jerome B. 
Howard, and move that the secretary cast 
the ballot of the association for Mr. Jerome 
B. Howard for first vice- president. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Willennar. 
President Beale : Speaking as one who 
has been in a position 
to judge, perhaps bet- 
ter than almost anyone 
else, as to the merits 
of the gentleman just 
nominated, and con- 
cerning the value of 
his services to the asso- 
ciation, I feel like con- 
gratulating the associa- 
tion upon its choice, 
which, of course, we 
knew would be inevi- 
table. When we get a man as first vice presi- 
dent who is as loyal to the association as 
Jerome B. Howard, it would be folly to do 
otherwise. 

The secretary then cast the ballot of the 
association for Jerome B. Howard, of Cin- 
cinnati, for first vice-president, and Mr. 
Howard was declared elected. 

Mr. Howard : While I have been called 
the *' man behind the gun,*' there is the gun 
(indicating Mr. Beale). I did stand behind 
the gun this year to the best of my ability. 
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and it has been a pleasure to me to do it. 
Mr. Beale has been such a fertile, suggestive, 
aggressive initiator of the policies of this 
association, that it has been simply plain 
sailing to carry them out. I don't say there 
haven't been difficulties to overcome, but 
what has been done was merely the obeying 
of orders of an efficient captain, and I prom- 
ise you to be a good under- officer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

President Beale : It is now in order to 
make nominations for the office of second 
vice-president. 

Mr. Hill : I desire to place in nomina- 
tion the name of G. 
Russell Leonard, of 
Chicago, for the office 
of second vice- presi- 
dent. Mr. Leonard 
has been doing splen- 
did work in Chicago. 
For certain reasons we 
know that the govern- 
ment of municipalities 
is more important 
nowadays than the 
G. Russell Leonard. government of states, 
and if we can get the reporters in cities 
like Kansas City, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and a 
few others to co operate with us in this 
national organization, it will be a great bene- 
fit to us. Mr. Leonard in the last few 
months has taken hold in Chicago and induced 
many of the reporters there to join this asso- 
ciation. Of course we know there is a vast 
number of reporters in Chicago. In some 
buildings, like the Monadnock building, there 
are more law reporters than there are in a 
state like New Jersey. We find Mr. Leonard 
to be a splendid gentleman ; he is also a good 
worker, and is well known and well liked in 
Chicago. Therefore I place him in nomi- 
nation for second vice-president. 

The nomination was seconded by Miss 
Hoover. 

Mr. Young : I move that the secretary 
of the association cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation for Mr. Leonard. 
Seconded by Mr. Hoss. 
The secretary then cast the ballot of the 
association for G. Russell Leonard, of Chi- 
cago, for second vice president, and Mr. 
Leonard was declared elected. 

Mr. Iddings: I feel that it would be 
necessary, and probably a good thing, to 
have the ladies represented, and I therefore 
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nominate Miss Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensa- 
cola, Florida, for third 
L ^^Mh^ I vice-president, 
r ^B^^^^_ J The nomination 
wjEis seconded by Miss 
Hoover. 
I ^^^•^ I Mr. Young: I 

■ 1^ mm A iTiove that the secre- 

9 ^^ hBB| ^^^y ^^^^ ^^^ ballot of 
the association for 
Miss Kehoe. 

The motion was 

seconded by Miss 

Hoover, and carried. 

The secretary then cast the ballot of the 

association for Minnie E. Kehoe, of Pensa- 

cola, Florida, for third vice-president, and 

Miss Kehoe was declared elected. 

Miss Kehoe : I am so overwhelmed that 
I have nothing to say except that I am very 
grateful and appreciate the honor, and I will 
try to do what I can. 

Mr. Beale : We now come to what I 
suppose we must go through with, the form of 
electing a secretary- treasurer. It seems almost 
superfluous, but nominations are in order. 
Mr. Young : We really need no speech 
to nominate Mr. Hill. 
We realize that the 
work has been well 
done under his man- 
agement, and every- 
thing that has been 
said of Mr. Beale* s 
work in his depart- 
ment might be said 
of Mr. Hill's work in 
his department. The 
success of our asso- 
Ktndrick c Hill. ciation depends upon 
the workers at the head of it, and I now 
place in nomination **the man behind the 
pen,'' Mr. Kendrick C. Hill. 

Mr. Hutchins: On condition that Mr. 
Hill will agree to occupy the office for life I 
second the nomination. 

Mr. Collins: I wish to say in addition 
to what Mr. Young has said, that the success 
of this association has depended very largely 
on the efforts of Mr. Hill. I know he has 
devoted a great deal of time to it. 

Mr. Haskel : We have had some dupli- 
cate and triplicate seconds, and if you will 
permit me I should also like to second the 
motion. It seems to me that Mr. Hill might 
be termed the ideal secretary. I do n't know 
where we could turn for a man who would 




do the work as judiciously and as punctually 
as Mr. Hill. I take pleasure in seconding^ 
the nomination. 

Mr. Iddings : I feel like adding a little 
to what has already been said about Mr. 
Hill. I have had correspondence with him 
since last year, and he is always prompt in 
answering the questions that I propound,, 
and I feel that it is the duty of the conven- 
tion to continue Mr. Hill in office. 

Mr. Howard : I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that Mr. J. D. Strachan, 
of Indiana, be instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association for Mr. Hill. 

Seconded by Mr. Collins. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Strachan then cast the ballot as 
directed and Mr. Hill was declared elected 
secretary- treasurer. 

Mr. Hill : It is amusing what a love- 
feast this is, and how we go about it. First 
we were telling about the mighty works of 
the great monarch Beale — that the success of 
the association was due entirely to him ; then 
you were told it was due entirely and abso- 
lutely to Mr. Howard, and finally you are 
telling us it is entirely and absolutely due to 
me, or words to that effect. But it is true 
that there are a;lways a number of depart- 
ments to be filled, and where it is possible 
to secure good workers it is a good thing to 
have them in every department. And if we 
have a man who is lacking in merit and capa- 
bility in one department his work will affect 
the entire result of what we are endeavoring 
to attain. Mr. Beale in his department, and 
Mr. Howard in his, and I in mine, and a 
few others equally as active as ourselves, are 
all trying to do all that time and strength 
will permit, none of us perhaps being lack- 
ing in zeal, and some of us not lacking in 
energy. We are all striving, each and every 
one of us, for the best results, and we ask 
for your further co operation. There are 
plenty of men in this association (if they 
would only wake up, as some of them are 
beginning to do) who could lend us valua- 
ble aid, and the more such men we have 
with their shoulders to this national short- 
hand wheel, the sooner we shall become a 
well- establish t organization, and the suc- 
cess and perpetuity of our association will be 
considered as unquestioned, and its work as 
a great uplifter and champion of the pro- 
fession will be considered as a matter of 
course, and it will bring others in. 

President Beale : The next is the taking 
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up of unfinisht business. The first is the 
report of Mr. Murphy, upon the Lloyd Me- 
morial : 

Official Reporters' Office, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, June 11^ 

To the National Shorthand Reporters' Asso- 
ciation : — As chairman of the Lloyd memorial tablet 
committee, appointed at the convention held in Boston, 
August 22, 1902, I have the honor to submit the follow- 
mg report : 

Mr. Reuel Small and myself were appointed the 
<:ommittee, with power to add to our number. It being 
impossible for \Ir. Small at that time to give personal 
attention to the matter, Mr. Charles Currier Beale, of 
Boston, was selected as an additional member of the 
committee, and brought to the performance of his duties 
the same skill, intelligence, and energy which have 
characterized all his actions. 

Mr. Beale and I entered into correspondence with 
those engaged in the construction of bronze tablets, and 
subsequently visited Mr. John M. Doyle, of Philadel- 
phia, with whom we made a contract for the construc- 
tion of the tablet, and Mr. Thomas McGirr, with whom 
a contract was made for the marble work. 

The total amount appropriated by our association for 
securing the tablet with the necessary marble shaft was 
^50, whilst the contracts made by our committee 
amounted to $100. There were, in addition, other 
necessary expenses for the printing of cards of invitation, 
the order of exercises on the occasion of the unveiling, 
etc. 

To meet the expenses in excess of the amount appro- 
priated by the association, contributions were made by 
Mr. Charles Currier Beale, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. Clarence 
E. Walker, of Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Daniel B. Lloyd, 
of Washington, D. C. ; Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Mr. E. V. Murphy, of Washington, 
D. C, amounting to $62.50; thus making the total 
amount in the hands of the committee $112.50. 

The expenditures were as follows : 
John M. Doyle, one bronze tablet, . . $65 00 
Thomas McGirr, marble slab, .... 35 00 
Printing, etc., b 50 



Total, I106 50 

leaving a balance in the hands of the committee of $6, 
which some time since I turned over to Mr. Kendrick 
C. Hill, secretary-treasurer, to be applied, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the donors, to the uses of the 
committee having in charge the ereclion of the tablet to 
the memory ol Marcus T. C. Gould. 

Inclo'cd herewith I submit the receipts for all the ex- 
penditures, with the exception of that for the printing, 
which I have mislaid ; but in lieu of the printing re- 
ceipt, I inclose my check payable to the order of Charles 
Currier Beale, indorst by and paid to him, he having 
paid out of his own funds the printer in Boston who did 
the work. 

At the unveiling of the tablet in honor of Thomas 
Lloyd at Philadelphia, August 22, 1903, there was 
present a large delegation from our National Associa- 
tion, together with many leading reporters and short- 
hand teachers from Philadelphia and the surrounding 
country. A full report of the proceedings of that most 
interesting occasion appeared in the Phonographic 
Magazine for September, 1903 ; which the members 
of our association have undoubtedly read. 



It may be proper to say that the members of the 
committee and the members of our association who 
traveled from Cincinnati to Philadelphia to attend the 
ceremonies defrayed their own expenses, and that the 
association has secured the ereclion of a most creditable 
memorial to the father of American shorthand reporting 
with the disbursement from its treasury of less than one- 
half of the cost of the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. V. Murphy, 
Chairman of Committee, 

On motion of Mr. Herr, duly seconded, 
the report was received and the committee 
ordered discharged with the thanks of the 
association. 

Mr. Howard : If it is not out of order, 
I distinctly remember I was appointed a 
member of the committee to prepare a tablet 
in memory of Marcus T. C. Gould at such 
time as funds shall be available. I have 
only to report on behalf of the committee 
that it has been in a state of quiescence be- 
cause there have been no funds available. 
The committee is mindful of its charge. 

President Beale : I believe it was out of 
the first available funds. There was a, small 
indebtedness bequeathed from the former ad- 
ministration, and I presume the treasurer has 
not been justified in setting aside that amount, 
but I do certainly hope that during the coming 
year he will find it possible to pay to the com- 
mittee the sum thus voted, because I am sure 
that our action taken at Philadelphia did 
more, perhaps, than anything else to bring 
us before the favorable consideration of the 
public. The accounts and picture of the 
Lloyd tablet were publisht broadcast through- 
out the country, and it will always remain as 
a memorial of the association as well as of 
the honored reporter in whose memory it 
was erected. Such memorials redound more 
to our credit as an association than they do 
to the persons whose graves they mark. You 
have heard the report of Mr. Howard, the 
chairman of the memorial committee. 

Mr. Howard : I request, as a member of 
that committee, that the committee be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Herr : I move that the request be 
granted, and that the committee on the M. 
T. C. Gould memorial, which has just re- 
ported, be continued for another year. 
Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Hill : It is the custom at each con- 
vention to ratify the election of those mem- 
bers whose applications have been received 
during the year and filed with the secretary- 
treasurer, properly approved by the execu- 
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tive committeeman in the state whence the 
application comes. 

The following applicants having been ap- 
proved by the executive committeemen, have 
been admitted into the association as mem- 
bers, until the next convention, and are now 
presented to the convention for confirmation 
or for rejection. 

Secretary Hill then read the list of appli- 
cations for membership received during the 
last year, as follows : 

Maurice C. McKenzie, Valparaiso, Ind. ; Paul Wise- 
nail, Gjvington, Ky.; F. W. Iloss, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Gordon L. Elliott, Mason City, Iowa; Glenn J. Bennett, 
Grand Kapids, Mich.; James T. Martin, Batesville, 
Ark. ; Charles S. Allen, New York City ; George A. 
Henderson, Ne^ York City ; Roy E. Fuller, Evanston, 
111.; William Hutchinson, Ardmore, I. T.; Thomas 
W. Walsh, Waterbury, Conn.; G. A. Kaull, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Stanley M. Langdon, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Arthur E. Mooney, St. Louis; James F. Allen, St. 
Louis ; Neil Satterlee, Chicago ; Darius A. Brown, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. C. Gordon, St. Louis; Wesley 
H. Holway, Chicago; Charles Scates, Chicago; R. 
Wilson Moore, Chicago; George K. Andrews, St. 
Louis; Frank C. Pelion, Philadelphia; G. Russell 
Leonard, Chicago; Lawson Magruder, Tampa, Fla.; 
Fred P. Barnett, Kansas City, Mo. ; Henry M. Stone- 
street, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Weller, St. Ix>uis; 
Charles E. Weller, St. Louis ; R. C. Adams, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dudley W. Caton, Kansas City, Mo.; 
George P. Williams, Newark, N. J.; Dudley Crow- 
ther, Great Falls, Mont.; Francis J Stein, Philadel- 
phia ; Charles J. Olmhaus, Cheyenne, Wyo. ; Claude 
I. Sherrod, Petersburg, Ind.; Mrs. Renna R. Spitler, 
Troy, Ohio. 

Upon motion the convention ratified the 
action of the executive committeemen in ad- 
mitting the foregoing list of applicants to 
membership, and the persons named were 
declared elected. 

Mr. Gregg : I would like to ask whether, 
if I paid my dues for the last five or six 
years, I could be reinstated. I signed the 
charter roll at Chicago f\vt or six years ago. 

President Beale : The chair would rule 
that according to the constitution upon pay- 
ment of arrears any charter member would 
be perpetuated in membership by an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the executive 
council. 

President Beale : The discussion of the 
place of meeting of the next convention was 
suspended to be taken up to-day. As was 
stated, there may be some here who were not 
present then. The place and time of meet- 
ing are entirely with the executive council. 

Invitations were extended the association 
by Mr. J. H. Swope to meet at Houston, 
Texas ; by Mr. E. J. Hermans, manager of the 
Fox Typewriter Company, to meet at Grand 



Rapids, Michigan ; and by Dr. William T. 
Bridge to meet at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

On motion of Mr. Howard, the subject 
was referred to the executive council without 
prejudice. 

The report of the executive committee was 
read by Stanley M. Langdon, secretary pra 
tem, as follows, and was ordered received : 

The meeting was called to order in the Hall of Con- 
gresses, August 16, 1^04, at ten o'clock a. m., by the 
chairman, Charles Currier Beale 

Stanley M. Langdon was appointed executive com- 
mitteeman pro tem from Pennsylvania in the absence of 
Colonel Demroing. 

Stanley M. Langdon was then nominated as secre- 
tary, and on motion, duly seconded, was unanimouslj 
elected. 

The following members responded to their name upon 
roll call : 

George Farnell, Providence, R. I.; F. O. Hoffman, Mobile, 
Ala. ; Clayton C. Herr, Bloomington, 111. ; J. D. Strachan, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; Jessie Besack, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
B. F. Keinard, New York, (appointed executive commit- 
teeman pro tem in place of the executive committeeman from 
New York;; Charles Currier Beale, Chairman, Boston; 

{erome B. Howard, Cincinnati; Frances A. Hoover, St. 
,ouis: Kcndrick C. Hill, Trenton, N. J. ; Louis E. Schrader, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. Hill read a communication from the Remington 
Typewriter Company extending an invitation to the 
association to visit the Fair on Thursday, the i8th 
instant, at the expense and as the guests of the Rem- 
ington Company. 

On motion of Mr. Herr, seconded by Mr. Howard, 
the invitation was accepted, and a vote of thanks ex- 
tended to the Remington Company for the courtesy. 

Mr. Hill then read a communication from the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company suggesting an arrangement 
under which members of the association could secure 
supplies at special prices. 

It was moved and seconded that the executive com- 
mittee recommend to the association the adoption of the 
pro|X)sed plan. Motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hill then read the report of the coramitteee on 
incorporation and certification, as follows: 

MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INCORPORA- 
TION AND CERTIFICATION. NEW YORK 
MEETING, MAY 28, 1904. 

Trenton, N. J., Junt 3^ /Q04. 

The Committee on Incorporation and Certification, ap- 
pointed at the Cincinnati convention, held what proved to be 
an important meeting, on May 28, in New York 

The committee commenced its deliberations at the Astor 
House, adjourning at 11:30 a. m., to meet at la m. in the 
rooms of Mr. Sidney C. Ormsby, in the American Tract 
Society building. Here in Mr. <5rmsby*s spacious and com- 
fortable offices the committee, after protracted deliberation 
and discussion, past wichout a dissenting vote, resolutions 
favoring the incorporation of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers* A.ssociation and a plan of certification of shorthand 
writers. 

Mr. Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa., the chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided; K. C. Hill was chosen secretary. Other 
members of the committee who were present: Mr. Charles 
Currier Beale, Boston; Sidney C. Ormsby, New York. Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, was unable to be in attend- 
ance. 

Prof. Norman P. Heffley, Brooklyn; Prof. Charles T. 
Piatt, Hoboken; Mr. Enoch N. Miner, New York; Mr. 
Thomas F. Crean, New York; Mr. B. F. Keinard, New 
York^ and Whitefield Sammis, New York, were present at the 
meeting, being accorded the privileges of the floor, and 
Messrs. Heffley and Flatt were for the time being, by resolu- 
tion, made members of the committee. These gentlemen all 
took an active part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Beale exprest his views as to the desirability of having 
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the association incorporated, for the purpose of putting it on 
a legal basis having in mind the proposed plan of certification 
of shorthand reporters and amanuenses, the holding of prop- 
erty if desired, etc. 

Eventually, Mr. Beale's resolution was adopted, as follows : 
*' Resolved that this committee report to the National Short- 
hand Reporters' Association, at the next annual convention, 
that it is deemed advisable that the association be incorpo- 
rated, under the laws of the District of Columbia." 

The certification plan was next considered at great length, 
bringing out many expressions of opinion. 

Mr. Kealc thought the certification examination for amanu- 
enses should be rather harder than those u;iven by the type- 
writer companies and schools, with the idea of having only 
the best to pass. He advocated a continued speed of las 
words a minute in shorthand writing, and 35 to 40 words a 
minute in transcribing same ; and for !>horthand reporting 300 
words a minute, sustained speed, on ordinary matter; and no 
getting in on the ground floor. He said we would have to 
educate the public up to the standard, trying it first, per- 
haps, in one or two states, such as Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. He said further that a plan could be readily 
formulated for examinations, at stated periods, say on the first 
Saturday in each month. We should stand behind those who 
do pass the examinations. 

Mr. Crean said that the Remington tests were 80, ioj and 
12 » words a minute — three different tests. 

Prof. Heffly stated that the University of the State of New 
York made the following tests: 135 words per minute at ys%l 
100 words a minute, at qdi. 

There was considerable discussion on the question of speed 
required in the reporters' examination, it varyini; from 175 to 
200 words a minute. Mr. Ormsby said they could not get 200 
words a minute incorporated in their bill which was intro- 
duced in the New York legislature. Th^ legislature simply 
would not listen to it ; so they incorporated 175 words a min- 
ute. Mr. Keale said that, in their Massachusetts tests, they 
generally used 175 words a minute ; had used 200 words a 
minute twice. 

Referring to the rather severe examination not long since in 
Massachusetts February 27, 1904;, conducted by Messrs. 
Beale and Doane and Miss Alice Brett ;being the fifth exam- 
ination thus held\ Mr. Beale said that eight reporters out of 
26 applicants past; 900 points past; everything else was 
thrown out. I'his examination was 175 words per minute on 
ordinary testimony; t2S words on technical matter; 150 on 
testimony and judge's charge, etc. It is the knowledge and 
experience tests set forth in this examination which lead 
shorthand reporters generally to regard this examination as 
unusually severe. 

Mr. Beale finally moved the resolution appended hereto. 

At this point the committee adjourned for dinner. On the 
twenty-third floor of the buitding the committee wxs dined 
by Mr. Sidney C. Ormsby. 

On the return from dinner, copies of Mr. Beale's resolu- 
tion having been typewritten and placed in the hands of 
each member of the committee, it was further considered pro 
and con, and adopted, with such interpolations and changes 
as appear in the copy herewith. 

A vole of thanks was extended to Mr. Sidney C. Ormsby, 
for the use of his offices and the manner in which he had en- 
tertained the committee. 

Mr. Beale stated that this matter would be one of much in- 
terest to shorthand reporters, authors and teachers, when 
brought before the St. f>ouis convention, and that the com- 
mittee would welcome all such to be present and participate 
in the deliberations on this very important problem. 

Adjourned at 4:15 p. m., subject to the cail of the chairman. 
Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretary . 

Mr. Bbale: I move that the committee recommend the 
adoption of the plan of certification as outlined below : 

Tnere shall be a committee of three elected at each con- 
vention of the association to be designated the Central Board 
of Examiners, which board shall >elect in each state that it 
may see fit a board of three expert reporters to conduct at 
stated intervals examinations of all applicants, whether 
members of the association or not, as to their fitness for do- 
ing the work of shorthand reporters and amanuenses. 

These state examining boards shall consist of reporters who 
have been examined by the central examining board and re- 
ceived certificates of proficiency as shorthand reporters, in 
accordance with the following section : 

The examination which they shall conduct for amanuenses 
shall be one which will fully demonstrate the ability of the 
applicants and shall include the writing of business matter at 
a rate of speed not less than 135 woros a minute, sustained 
for at least five minutes, and an accurate transcription of the 
same; and such further test of the applicant's ability as a 
business amanuensis as the examining board may see fit. 

The test for professional reporting shall be a sustained speed 
of not less than 200 words per minute for five minutes, on or- 
dinary court testimony, in which no allowance shall be made 
for indicating the questions and answers. 



The state examining board shall report to the central exam- 
ining board the results of all tests »o conducted, and said 
central examining board shall direct the secretary of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Association to issue a suitable 
certificate, with the seal of the association, countersigned by 
the president and secretary. This certific<ite shall state that 
the association has, through its examining board, carefully 
tested the applicant in question and indorses him as a pro- 
ficient amanuensis or reporter, as the case may be. 

Each applicant for the amanuensis certificate shall pay the 
board of examiners a fee of $2, and each applicant for the re- 
porter's certifica:e shall pay the said board a fee of $5. The 
examining board shall be entitled to retain one-half of said fee 
for its expenses in holding the examinations, and the re- 
mainder shall be forwarded to the secretary-treasurer of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Association. All expenses of 
preparing the examination papers, of advertising these tests, 
and of making suitable announcements to the public of the 
purposes of same shall be defrayed from the funds thus ac- 
cruing to the National Association. 

The central examining board shall prepare the examination 
papers and prescribe the rules for the state boards of exam- 
iners, in order that all such tests shall be uniform. These 
tests may be public, and anyone aggrieved shall have the 
ri^ht of complaint to the central board, which shall, within 
thirty days, carefully consider the same and have lull power 
to act in the premises. 

Mr. Howard : I had hoped the committee would 
devi*e a plan whereby a certificate could be given of 
the true result of the examination, whatever it might 
be, and that the credential fixing upon the pen»on 
examined the indorsement of the association as a com- 
petent amanuensis or competent reporter would be 
something in addition there o ; in other words, that the 
examining committee would certify to the actual result. 
If a candidate comes before the association and writes 
75, 100 or 125 words per minute, the truth of that, 
whatever it might be, could be certified ; if a reporter 
writes 175 or 200 words a minute for five consecutive 
minutes, that could be certified to. When any candi- 
date in either of the two classes should attain the stand- 
ard that this association holds is necessary to qualify the 
candidate as a competent amanuensis or reporter respect- 
ively, a special diploma certifying that fact and indors- 
ing the holder should be issued. I don't know that 
this plan is inconsistent wirh* what the committee has 
set forth and with what it has done. 

It was moved by Mr. F'amell, duly seconded, that 
the report of the committee on incorporation and cer- 
tification be recommended to the favorable action of the 
association, incorporating therein the remarks made by 
Mr. Howard as to certifying the speed attained if short 
of the required standard of 125 words for amanuenses 
and 200 words for reporters. 

The reading of the report of the committee on legis- 
lation was postponed until a regular session of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Strachan, of Indianapolis, read a report of con- 
ditions in Indiana, as follows : 

As there has been no session of the Indiana legislature since 
our last meeting, the official court reporters have been enjoy- 
ing a season of rest from anxiety and uneasiness as to where 
the lightning might next strike them. 

In Indiana you are "not in it" unle.ss you belong to a 
union. We now have a new one, the Stenographers* Union, 
Indianapolis is the headquarters of a number of labor organi- 
zations, among them the United Mine Workers of America, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the Typo- 
graphical Union and several others. These organizations 
maintain a large force of clerks and stenographers in their 
offices, and. doubtless imbued with the laoor union spirit, 
early last spring the stenographers in one of these offices 
started a movement to organize a stenographers' and bimk- 
keepers* union. A charter was secured from the American 
Federation of Labor, and the membership, the majority, I 
understand, being ladies, now numbers .some fifty-odd, nearly 
all of them employed by the various labor organizations 
whose headquarters are in Indianapolis. They elect officers 
semi-annually and their meetings are held in secret. They 
do not require any standard of qualifications for eligibility to 
membership, except the payment of the membership fee and 
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fifty centR a month, which forms a fund for the payment of 
sick benefits to members. 

1 hrough the influence of this union, one of the labor organi- 
zation^ has recently made a rule that all applicants for posi- 
tions in their offices must be members of the Stenographers* 
and Bookkeepers' Union. 

I have not been able to see their by-laws and can only give 
information which ( have gathered from conversation with 
some of the officers and members. But I believe the idea 
they started out with was that they would by correspondence 
with stenographers in other cities endeavor to have them 
form similar organizations under the charter of the American 
Federation of Labor, and in due time organize a national 
stenographers' and bookkeepers* union. I believe there 
are already several such organizations, and the objects of 
these, I understand, are similar to those of other labor union<(. 
Whether the movement will grow or not, remains to be seen. 

The report was accepted and ordered to be made 
part of the proceedings. 

On motion, the executive committee adjourned, and 
the regular convention assembled in session. 

The recommendation of a proposition made 
by the Remington Typewriter Company, for 
the furnishing of supplies, as favorably re- 
ported by the executive committee, was next 
taken up, and at the request of Mr. Haskel, 
was read to the convention. 

Upon motion of Mr. Herr, the matter was 
laid on the table. 

President Beale : The next matter which 
is recommended by the executive committee is 
the important one of certification and incor- 
poration. 

Mr. Herr: I move the adoption of the 
report of the committee on certification and 
incorporation. 

The first clause of the report of the com- 
mittee, concerning incorporation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was then read, and upon 
motion, duly seconded, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The second clause, concerning plan of cer- 
tification as to amanuenses and reporters, was 
then read to the association, together with 
the suggestions of Mr. Howard. 

President Beale : What I have just read 
refers to the very important suggestion made 
by Mr. Howard, which suggestion supplied 
the unintentional omission on the part of the 
committee, that a statement or certificate be 
furnisht to every applicant of the exact status 
of his test as he goes through it. For in- 
stance, if a person wisht to be examined as a 
reporter, and instead of writing 200 words a 
minute should write 190 words a minute for 
five minutes, the committee should, of course, 
give him a certificate, upon a test duly con- 
ducted, that he wrote 190 words a minute for 
five minutes, the theory being that the 200 
words a minute for reporters and 125 words 
a minute for amanuenses is the standard which 
the association sets for real proficiency, and 
which this association goes upon record as 
indorsing. The certificate will be in the form 



of a diploma or a certificate of honor, which 
the person receiving it would be proud to 
frame and hang upon his office wall, and it 
would demonstrate beyond a doubt the effi- 
ciency or proficiency of the holder. I think 
that the report as read by Mr. Hill should 
have that provision incorporated, and our 
executive committee so recommends. In 
other words, the question now before the con- 
vention is that the report of the committee 
on incorporation and certification, as amended 
or added to by the remarks of Mr. Howard, 
be adopted. 

Mr. Hoffman : I now move the adoption 
of the report together with the suggestions of 
Mr. Howard. 

The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Howard : I move the report be now 
adopted as a whole. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Herr 
and carried, Mr. Haskel voting "No.** 

Mr. Haskel : I should like, as a question 
of personal privilege, to register a protest and 
have it put on the record, against the carry- 
ing out of this provision, of which full knowl- 
edge is not given to the members, and of 
which full and complete discussion is not 
allowed. 

President Beale : The secretary will 
record the protest of Mr. Haskel. The asso- 
ciation is now bound to select a committee or 
central board of examiners of three members. 
How shall this committee be selected ? 

Mr. Hoffman : In order to facilitate the 
matter, and inasmuch as President Beale will 
be more closely in touch with it than any 
other member, I move that the president ap- 
point a committee of three members. 

Mr. Young : Does that mean that the 
chair appoints this committee? 

Mr. Hoffman : That is the meaning of 
it, unless there is some objection to the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Howard : I nominate for that com- 
mittee Mr. C. C. Beale. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Kehoe. 

Mr. Hoffman : 1 nominate as the sec- 
ond member of that committee, Mr. Jerome 
B. Howard. 

Mr. Howard : As I will have about all 
I can attend to on the various other commit- 
tees upon which I have already been ap- 
pointed, and as I think these honors should 
be distributed, I trust the association will ex- 
cuse me in this instance. 

President Beale : I am not looking for 
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trouble, but I think since I have had the mat- 
ter so much at heart, that I might be of serv- 
ice. I am willing to serve. 

Mr. Herr : I nominate Mr. Arthur Head, 
of Pennsylvania, as a member of that com- 
mittee. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. An- 
drews. 

Mr. Howard : I nominate for the third 
member, Mr. Sidney C. Ormsby, of New 
York City. 

Mr. Schrader: I take great pleasure in 
seconding the nomination of Mr. Ormsby. 

Upon motion of Mr. Crean, nominations 
were closed. 

Upon motion of Mr. Herr, Messrs. Beale, 
Head and Ormsby were declared elected as 
members of the central board of examiners. 

President Beale : The next business be- 
fore the association is the matter of certifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Howard : I move that the executive 
council be instructed to carry the matter of 
certification into effect. 

The motion was duly seconded by Miss 
Hoover, and carried. 

President Beale: The only matter re- 
maining is the important one of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Herr : Mr. President, at the request 
of the legislative committee I went to Chicago 
and had a conference with Mr. V. Warner, 
chairman of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws. I was there several days and 
explained the matter to him and our objection 
to the proposed law, as then pending before 
his committee, and, on his request, I formu- 
lated those objections as briefly as possible in 
order that they might be attacht to the papers 
of the committee. 

The following is a copy of the suggestions 
as presented to him : 

Hon. V. Warner. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to make a few suggestion^} for 
your consideration as to sections 338, 339, 340, 341, 
342 and 389, relating to the appointment of official re- 
porters in the United States courts, as contained in the 
House Resolution No. 9052 entitled, •• A Bill to revise 
and codify the judicial laws of the United States,*' in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by yourself, 
on January 6, 1904, and referred to the ** Committee on 
Revision of the Laws." 

In the Brst place, Section 338 makes the appointment 
mandatory in every district. Investigation has shown 
that there are about ten or twelve districts in the country 
where no necessity exists for such an appointment 
whatever, and under the terms of the bill, if past, it 
will be necessary to make appointments in large districts 
like Chicago, New York, Boston, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and, of course, under the terms of the bill in 



such districts the appointee would be absolutely unable 
to do the work and it would practically necessitate the 
continuance of the system now in effect in those dis- 
tricts. I respectfully suggest, therefore, that the word 
** shall " be stricken out of the Brst line of Section 338 
and the word ** may** substituted. 

Secondly : The last sentence of Section 339 should 
sdso go out. It reads : ** He shall perform such other 
duties as the judge may from time to time require.'* It 
is needless for me to suggest to you that the power 
ought not to reside in the appointing judge to make bis 
official reporter his office boy. 

In Section 340 all that part of the section after the 
word •• provided," covering that part providing that no 
charge shall be made for copy Airnisbt to the judge, 
should be stricken out. As you can see, this would re- 
quire free transcript in any important criminal case, and 
it would not take the district attorneys long to make up 
their minds that if they could procure the assistance of 
daily copy in any criminal case they would soon want it 
in nearly every case of that kind that was tried. The 
ultimate effect of any such provision as that in the bill 
would be to drive the reporter out of his place or force 
him into bankruptcy. It is not necessary for me to go 
into the details of that with you, for you appreciate the 
force of that as well as I do. 

Furthermore, it is provided in Section 389 that the 
reporter shall receive a salary of ;$i,5oo and a transcript 
fee of only five cents per folio Such a provision as 
that would be absolutely unworkable. There is no 
state that I know of where it is necessary for a reporter 
to use an amanuensis where a competent one can be en- 
gaged for less per folio than this bill would allow. The 
ruling price paid for amanuensis work on testimony i» 
about four cents per folio. After the reporter had paid 
for his paper and his midnight oil, what is there leA ? 
There is another serious feature in that section to which 
sdl reporters take very great exception. There should 
be a maximum and a minimum salary fixt. No com- 
petent reporter could be engaged for the exacting work 
required in the United States courts at any such salary 
as $1,500, and that is especially true in large and im- 
portant districts. The bill should provide for a maxi- 
mum salary of at least $3,000 and a minimum salary of 
not less than $1,500, the exact amount between those 
extremes to be fixt by the judge according to the amount 
of business done in the district. The transcript fee 
should be fixt at not less than ten cents per folio and 
with no free transcript allowed to anybody. In Cali- 
fornia the folio rate is twenty cents, in Utah it is thirty 
cents, but in many other states the ruling price is fifteen 
cents. It can be very readily seen that in San Fran- 
cisco, where twenty cents per folio is now paid for trans- 
cript of cases reported in United States courts, the same 
as in other courts, if this bill goes through carrying 
simply a ten-cent rate it means a very heavy reduction to 
the reporters of San Francisco, or to those in Philadelphia 
or other states where they are getting fifteen cents, or, 
to those in Boston and New York where custom 
sanctions a charge of twenty-five cents per folio. 

Allow me to suggest further, that the net income un- 
der the sections as proposed is so low that no competent 
reporter would accept the appointment, and, necessarily 
the positions would be filled with second-rate or incom- 
petent men. 

The litigation in the United States courts is so im- 
portant that the best reporters in the country should be 
engaged in those courts. I, for myself, would say, I 
would not think of doing the work required for the 
compensation named. 

In making the suggestions, I think I voice the senti- 
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ment of all the shorthand reporters in this country, and 
I feel that their interests should be duly considered. 

I hope you will give this your fair and candid con- 
sideration — as 1 know you will — and incorporate the 
suggestions herein made, in the bill now pending before 
your committee. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Section 338— Strike out the word ** shall " and insert 
the word ** may.'* 

Section 339 — Strike out the sentence, ** He shall 
perform such other duties as the judge may from time to 
time require.*' 

Section 340 — Strike out all after the word ** pro- 
vided." 

Section 389 — Strike out the paragraph or modify the 
section in substance as follows : ** That the reporter ap- 
pointed as provided in section 338 shall receive for his 
services an annual salary of not more than $3,000 nor 
less than $1,500 to be Bxt by the judge making the ap- 
pointment, such salary to be paid by the United States 
in the same manner that the salaries of judicial officers 
are paid. In addition thereto the reporter shall be en- 
titled to receive from any party desiring a transcript of 
the notes taken in any proceeding the sum of ten cents 
per folio of one hundred words." 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clayton C. Herr. 

This supplementary report was accepted by 
the association with thanks, and ordered to 
be appended to the original report of the 
committee. 

The report of the legislative committee 
was then read by Secretary Hill. 

Upon motion of Mr. Howard the report 
was accepted and the committee given a vote 
of thanks for its arduous and successful labors. 
The report is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION. 

To THE Officers and Members of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Asstx:iATiON : — The prin- 
cipal work of the committee during the past year has 
been in connection with various proposed laws which 
have made their appearance in Congress, provid- 
ing for the appointment of official reporters in the 
United States courts. This matter has now engaged 
the serious attention of the committee for the past four 
years, and it is with regret that we are obliged to report 
that it is still in a condition dem' nding unremitting care 
and close attention in the immediate future. 

In order that the present condition of the matter may 
be made plain, and the necessity which exists for con- 
tinuing the work of the committee at the next session 
of Congress made clear, and in order that the members 
of the association, and particularly those who mfly be 
our successors in office, may have full information, de- 
tailed recital of the work of the committee during the 
past year is perhaps dehirable. 

In October, 1903, after informal conference among 
the members by correspondence, it was determined to 
obtain as complete a list as possible of reporters making 
United Slates court work a specialty. This was done, 
and a circular calling their attention to the strong |X)ssi- 
b I'ty of Congress soon passing some legi^lation on this 
subject, and asking for their financial support and coun- 
sel in the premises, was issued to them. A copy of 



the circular is an next to this report, and will be filed 
with the secretary. [See Phonographic Magazine 
for January, 1904, page 17.] 

In response to the circular a large amount of valuable 
data was received, and the important fact developt that 
a majority of the reporters particularly interested in 
United States court work were opposed to the passage 
of any national law providing for official reporters in 
such courts. 

On January 2, 1904, your committee met at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Through the courtesy of Mr. E. V. 
Murphy, the rooms of the official reporters of the 
United States Senate were placed at the disposal of the 
committee, and during our session your committee had 
the benefit of the wise advice of the lamented David 
Wolfe Brown, of Ex-president Reuel Small, and of 
several other prominent members of the reporting staff 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. The data 
and advice given to your committee by over one hun- 
dred reporters particularly interested in United States 
court work was very carefully considered, together with 
much other material in our possession, but from all the 
facts and advice that we were able to gather it ap- 
peared, upon the whole, plain to your committee thkt 
Congress would soon pass a bill upon this subject, and 
that the wisest course was to attempt to mold such leg- 
islation as might be introduced into a law reasonably 
fair to our interests rather than to oppose the passage of 
any such legislation. A form of bill was, therefore, 
practically agreed upon by your committee, but as it 
was not introduced, and as its provisions, in some re> 
s{)ects, are the same as that introduced by Mr. little- 
field, of Maine, the text is not included in this report 

On January 6, 1904, Mr. Vespasian Warner, of 
Illinois, introduced a bill entitled, **A Bill to revise 
and codify the Judicial Laws of the Um'ted States,'* 
and included with same were the following sections : 

Sec. 338. The judge of the district court of each district 
shall appoint a stenographer for such court, who shall bold 
his oflice during the pleasure of the jud^e. Before entering 
upon said office he shall take and subscribe an oath well and 
truly to perform the duties of the same and shall file said oath 
with the clerk of the court. 

Sec. ^39. Such stenographer shall, under the direction of 
thejucQe, attend all sessions of the court and take full steno- 
graphic notes of the testimony, and of all objections, rulings, 
exceptions, and other proceedings given or had thereat, ex- 
cept when the judge dispenses with his services in a particu- 
lar cause or with respect to any portion of the proceedings 
therein. The stenographer shall file with the clerk forthwith 
the original stenographic 1 otes taken upon a trial or hearing. 
He shall perform such other duties as the judge may from 
time to time require. 

Sec. 340. The stenographer shall upon request furnish 
with all reasonable diligence to the defendant or his attorney 
in a criminal cause or a party or his attorney in a civil cause 
a copy from his stenographic notes of the testimonjr and pro- 
ceccfings, or a part thereof, upon the trial or hearing, upon 
payment by the person requiring the same of the fees pro- 
vided elsewhere in this title: PROVIDED, That he shall 
make no charge for such services when rendered on behalf of 
the United States or when the judge requires such a copy to 
assist him in rendering the decision. 

Sec. 341. I'he stenographer shall attend to the duties of 
his office in person, except when excused for good and suffi- 
cient reason by order of the court, which order must be 
entered upon the minutes of the court. When the stenogra- 

Eher of any court has been excused in the manner provided 
y this section, the coort may appoint a stenographer pro 
tempore, who shall take the same oath and perform the same 
duties and receive the same compensation during the time of 
his employment as the regular sten«tgrapher. 
Sec. 342 The report of the stenographer or stenographer 

f)ro tempore, duly appointed and sworn, when written out in 
onghand writing or printed in type, and certified as being a 
correct transcript of the testimony and proceeding in ihe 
case, is prima facie a correct statement of^ such proceedings 
and testimony. 

Sec. 389. Stenographers of the district court shall receive 
a salary of one thousand five hundred dollars oer year, pay- 
able monthly upon the certificateof the judge tnat they nave 
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performed the duties of their said office during the month for 
which such salary is claimed. The salary shall be full com- 
pensation for all services performed on behalf of the United 
States and the judge of said court. They may also collect 
and receive from any party requiring a transcript of the testi- 
mony and proceedings, or any part thereof, upon a trial or 
hearing, the sum of five cents per folio for the same. 

Your committee at once issued a circular calling at- 
tention to the hannful character of the provisions of this 
bill, and sent a copy, together with a printed copy of 
the sections to between six and seven hundred re- 
porters, requesting that they take the matter up with 
their congressmen at once. Secretary Hill very ably 
co-operated with the committee, reprinting our circular 
and the sections of the bill, and sent same broadcast 
among several hundred additional reporters. The re- 
sult was a storm of protest against the passage of the 
bill which very quickly resulted in bringing to your 
committee assurances of the desired outcome. To make 
these assurances, however, doubly sure, an arrange- 
ment was entered into with Mr. Clayton C. Herr, of 
Bloomington, 111., whereby he was supplied with a 
complete statement of our objections to the measure, 
and sent to Chicago to enter our protest direct with Mr. 
Warner. His mission was successful, and if assurances 
count for anything that proposed act will make us no 
further trouble. 

On February 29, Mr. LittleBeld, of Maine, intro- 
duced the following bill, which was sent to the judiciary 
committee : 

BE IT ENACTED BV THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED That 
every judge of a United States district court may, for the 
purpose of perpetuating the testimony and proceedings 
therein, appoint a competent stenographic reporter, who shall 
be known as the official reporter of said court, and who shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the judge appointing him. 
or of the successors of said judge. Such reporter shall attend 
all sessions of or hearings before the said court or the circuit 
court of the United States, and shall, upon the direction of 
the court, in any civil or criminal action or other proceedings 
take in shorthand the testimonv and all proceedings had upon 
the trial or hearine except the arguments of counsel, and 
shall, when directed by tne court or a party to the proceed- 
ing, transcribe the same within such time as the court may 
designate, and preserve the original stenographic notes for a 
period of not less than five years. 

Sec. a. That such reporter, before entering upon the 
duties of his office, shall be sworn to the faithful performance 
thereof. Said reporter may, with the approval of said judge, 
appoint a competent assistant reporter, who shall be likewise 
sworn, and who shall be paid for his services by such official 
reporter, and shall in the absence of the reporter perform all 
of the duties devolving upon said reporter. 

Sec. 3. That the transcript of the testimony and proceed- 
ings in any case, when duly certified by such reporter or as- 
sistant reporter, as the case mav be, shall be deemed prima 
facie a correct statement of sucn testimony and proceedings. 

Sec. 4. That the reporter appointed as provided in section 
one of this act shall receive for his services an annual salary 
of not more than three thousand nor less than one thou.sand 
five hundred dollars, to be fixt by the judge making the ap- 
pointment, such salary to be paid bv the United States in the 
same manner that the salaries ot the judicial officers are 
paid. In addition thereto the reporter shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from any party desiring a transcript of the notes taken 
in any proceeding the sum of ten cents per folio of one hun- 
dred words. 

When this bill was taken up for a hearing, your 
committee requested that it be amended by striking out 
the last sentence in section four and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: **In addition thereto the re- 
porter shall be entitled to receive from any party desir- 
ing a transcript of the notes taken in any proceeding a 
sum not exceeding fifteen cents per folio of one hun- 
dred words.'* 

Also to be added at the end of section four the fol- 
lowing: ** Provided, that where a district court and cir- 
cuit court are sitting concurrently, payments shall be 
made to the additional stenographer in the same man- 



ner and at the same rate as to the permanently ap- 
pointed stenographic reporter.'* 

On March 15, 1904, Mr. Taylor introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was also sent to the judiciary com- 
mittees : 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSE.MBLED. That the 
several judges of the district courts of the United States are 
authorized to appoint a competent stenographer, to be known 
as the official stenographic reporter of the circuit and district 
courts in the district in and for which he is appointed, who 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the judge making the ap- 
pointment. It shall be the duty of the said reporter to attend 
all terms of the said district court and of the circuit courts in 
said district, and all hearings, motions, and other proceedings 
before the judges of said courts, and under the direction of 
the court or judge, to take in shorthand the evidence, testi- 
mony, rulings, and all proceedings had in any cause, civil or 
criminal, and to transcribe and reduce to writing tne steno- 
graphic notes within such time as the court may designate, 
whenever directed by the court, or any party to the proceed- 
ing, to do so. It shall be the duty of the said reporter to file 
said transcript with the clerk of said court, and the original 
stenographic notes shall be filed with the clerk of said court 
and kept as other papers in the file are kept. 

Sec. 2. That before entering upon his duties the official 
reporter shall file with the clerk of the court his official oath 
to support the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and to discharge the duties of the office faithfully The offi- 
cial reporter, with the approval of the court or judge, may 
appoint a competent assistant, who, before entering upon his 
duties, shall file oath as above required of the official re- 
porter, and. in the abience of the official reporter, such assist- 
ant reporter shall attend the court and perform all the duties 
of the official reporter, and may perform such duties when 
the official reporter is present and requests his assistance, 
and said assistant reporter shall be paid for his services by 
the official reporter. 

Sec. 3. That a transcript, duly certified as such by the of- 
ficial reporter, or his assistant, shall be received in evidence 
as a correct statement, prima facie, of such evidence, testi- 
mony, rulings and proceedings. 

Sec. 4. That the compensation of an official stenographic 
reporter shall be an annual salary of not less than one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars nor more than three thousand dol- 
lars, to be fixt by the judge making the appointment, and to 
be paid by the United States as judicial officers are paid. In 
addition to his salary the official reporter may charge and re- 
ceive from any party desiring a copy of the said transcript or 
stenographic notes not exceeding seven and a half cents per 
folio of one hundred words; and when more than one copy i» 
ordered by the same party, for the first copy not exceeding 
seven and a half cents per folio of one hundred words, and 
for the second and each succeeding copy not exceeding five 
cents per folio of one hundred words And upon tender of 
the proper costs it shall be the duty of the official reporter to 
furnish such copies whenever demanded, and within a reason- 
able time to be determined by the court or judge. 

These two bills were assigned for a hearing before 
the judiciary committee of the House on March 30^ 
1904, and at that time Chairman Demming, with 
Messrs. Myers, Murphy and Roberts of your commit- 
tee, in conjunction with Ex-president Small and Mr. 
Frederic Irland, of Washington, appeared in the inter- 
est of this association. The official report of that hear- 
ing was printed by the United States Government, and 
a copy of same is attacht hereto for file with the secre- 
tary. [See Phonographic Magazine for June, 1904, 
page 186.] As this report shows, the Littlefield bill in 
an amended form as indicated was warmly supported 
by your committee. Since the hearing, although the 
chairman of your committee has spent much time in 
Washington, and used every endeavor to secure a 
favorable report upon the bill with the amendments, all 
efforts in that direction have been unavailing, and Con- 
gress adjourned before the judiciary committee had de- 
cided upon the matter. The Littlefield and Taylor 
bills, however, are still pending before the judiciary 
committee of the House, and your committee has strong 
reason for believing that action will be taken soon after 
the reassembling of Congress in December next. In 
fact, shortly before the adjournment of Congress Mr. 
LittleBeld had become so thoroughly interested in the 
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bill he has presented that he declared to the chairman 
of your committee that he would continue to urge the 
legislation we desired until something had been past 
and become a part of the statutes of the United States. 
While it is to be regretted that the repeated and ex- 
pensive efforts put forth by your conmiittee on legisla- 
tion to bring this matter to a final conclusion by the 
passage of a bill reasonably fair to our interests have 
not thus far been successful, we believe, and sincerely 
trust, that our professional brethren will concur with us 
in the opinion that the efforts and expense have been 
fully and completely justified. Certain clear and defi- 
nite results have been achieved which we believe will 
prove of considerable value to our craft. Aside from 
the bad bills affecting our interests which we have been 
able to stifle, a very great advantage has been attained 
through the fact that during the last session of Congress 
the reporters of the United States, we believe for the 
first time in the history of the profession, through this 
association and its committee on legislation, have re- 
ceived recognition by the American government through 
the Department of Justice and the judiciary committee 
of the House as a body of men whose interests, as a 
whole, were entitled to careful consideration in prepar- 
ing any legislative enactment affecting them. The 
change in this respect has been particularly noteworthy. 
Two years ago when your committee were at work in 
Washington upon the same matter it was repeatedly im- 
prest upon some of our members that Congress and the 
Department of Justice would be governed in these mat- 
ters not by what the reporters might say or desire, but 
by what the United States judges and leading attorneys 
practising in the United States courts might recommend. 
To-day we are recognized as a body of men having a 
distinct interest which we are entitled to represent and 
be heard upon, no matter what the opinion of others 
may be concerning it. This happy change has been 
brought about because of the existence of our National 
Association, thereby enabling our craft to act as a unit 
and through duly authorized representatives. It has 
afforded a rallying point which was much needed, and 
of which advantage has been promptly taken, not only 
by the members of the association, but by very many 
reporters whose names do not as yet appear upon our 
rolls. A large proportion of the members of Congress 
having been practising attorneys, many of our members, 
as well as many other reporters outside of the associa- 
tion, have been and are now upon terms of intimate ac- 
quaintance and friendship with them. This influence 
when properly aroused and concentrated upon a partic- 
ular point at Washington has been of very great assist- 
ance to your committee. It is therefore clear that as 
our National Association continues to grow in strength, 
and becomes more and more representative of the en- 
tire profession, its power for usefulness in the direction 
indicated must increase, and the more unlikely it will 
be that any legislation adverse to our interest will be 
past without our being freely consulted, and given a 
fair hearing. 

We believe, moreover, that the efforts of your com- 
mittee have helpt materially to increase the feeling of 
fraternity and friendly co-operation among the reporters 
of America, a fact worth many times the cost of all our 
efforts, and which in time must contribute substantially 
to the strength of our national body. 

We cannot close this report without an expression of 
the sincere thanks of the committee to Secretary Hill 
for the able and enthusiastic manner in which he has 
seconded our efforts, to President Beale for the benefit 
of his wise counsel and experience, to Ex-president 
Small, Frederic Irland, of Washington, and others at- 
tacht to the reporting staffs of the House and Senate at 



Washington, and to all who have contributed finan- 
cially for the support of the committee. In this con- 
nection we wish particularly to express to the reporters 
of the state of California our grateful appreciation for 
the support which they have given us. 

We trust that proper provision will be made for the 
work of the committee during the coming year so that 
matters in Washington may be cared for and, if pos- 
sible, the work of the committee broadened so that we 
may lend a helping hand to our brethren in the various 
states who are struggling to secure improved statutory 
provisions and better conditions of labor. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Col. Henry C. Demming, Chairmany 

Charles F. Roberts, Secretary^ 

Edward V. Mirphy, 

Sidney C. Orm.^by, 

Frank K. Myers, 

Douglas A. Brown, 

Committee on Legislation. 

Mr. Howard: I move that twenty- five 
per cent of the total receipts from member- 
ship fees and dues be reserved by the secre- 
tary-treasurer for the use of the legislative 
committee as that committee may call for it. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Phlegar, 
and carried. 

Mr. Howard : I move that an appropria- 
tion not to exceed twenty-five dollars be 
voted to the committee on memorial resolu- 
tions for the use of that committee in placing 
the testimonial of this association upon the 
death of David Wolfe Brown, in suitable 
form — a bound volume or a suitable case or 
portfolio, such as the committee may decide 
upon — to inclose an engrossed copy of these 
testimonials and the letters that have been 
referred to, to be given to Mrs. Joanna R. 
Brown, widow of the late David Wolfe Brown. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Shields 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Howard: We are under a debt of 
gratitude to many who made this meeting a 
success. I move that a vote of thanks of the 
association be extended to the committee of 
St. Louis reporters who labored so earnestly 
for the welfare of this association and for the 
plea.sure of the visiting members; to the man- 
agement of the Hamilton Hotel, who cared 
for our bodily wants so handsomely ; to the 
Remington Typewriter Company, through 
whose liberality we entered the grounds on 
Stenographers' Day and were enabled to 
meet with large numbers of the local short- 
hand writers who are not members of our 
association ; and to the management of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition and especially 
to Dr. Rogers, Director of Congresses. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Collins, 
and carried unanimously. 

President Beale: This association cer- 
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tainly owes a vote of thanks to the publishers 
of the two shorthand periodicals which 
printed in full the report of the meeting of 
the legislative committee before the congres- 
sional committee at Washington. This nat- 
urally was the cause of considerable expense 
to the publishers, and while it was a matter 
of news, still it was a compliment and favor 
to this association. I think we might well 
put ourselves on record as thanking Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard and Mr. E. N. Miner. 

Mr. Howard: I move that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the Stenographer^ of 
Philadelphia, and to the Typewriter and 
Phonographic Worlds for current courtesies ex- 
tended to the association throughout the year. 

Upon motion of Mr. Collins the motion by 
Mr. Howard was amended, and the thanks of 
the association extended to the Phonographic 
Magazine and the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World for printing the report of the 
hearing of the legislative committee at Wash- 
ington, and to both these magazines and to the 
Stenographer for courtesies extended from 
time to time to this association. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Pechin 
and carried. 

Mr. Hoffman : I believe we could hardly 
do ourselves justice if we went away from St. 
Louis without giving some expression of ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the officers of 
this association in the last year to make this 
meeting a success, and for the good work that 
they have done. I therefore move that a 
vote of thanks be tendered to our president, 
our three vice-presidents, our secretary-treas- 
urer and our official reporter. Those, I be- 
lieve, are our officers who have done so much 
to make the national shorthand convention 
at St. Louis the success that it has been, and 
I will now put that motion to the house, un- 
less there is some discussion. 

The motion was put by Mr. Hoffman and 
carried. 

President Beale: There is one other 
thing. We have not provided for the pay- 
ment for reporting our convention, some- 
thing which we as shorthand reporters 
certainly ought not to forget. 

Mr. Hoffman : I move that that matter 
be left to the discretion of the president, and 
that such amount as he thinks proper be ap- 
propriated to defer the expenses of report- 
. ing this convention. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Young 
and carried. 

Upon motion of Mr. Hoffman, the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 




OBITUARY. 

SAMUEL G. GREENWOOD. 

Samuel Gay Greenwood, who for the last 
seventeen years con- 
ducted a high-class 
shorthand school in 
^^^^^ Boston, died at his 
"^^^^^^B home in that city Sep- 
tember 14. He was 
bom in Buenos Ayres^ 
in 1849, ^^^ was 
brought to this coun- 
try by his mother at a 
L^',^ ■ very early age, his 
father dying when he 
Samuel G. Gretnwood vvas less than a year 
old. He attended the public schools of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, until he was four- 
teen years of age, and then spent the next 
two years at sea, being twice shipwreck t. 
On his return home he enlisted in the army, 
serving three years in the cavalry under 
General Custer, being stationed part of the 
time in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and part 
of the time at Fort Wingate, and on more 
than one occasion narrowly escaping death 
at the hands of the Indians. In 1884 he be- 
came interested in phonography, and up to 
the time of his death was a zealous student 
and teacher of the Benn Pitman system. In 
addition to the work in his own school, he 
taught classes for three years at the Boston 
Y. W. C. A., for two years at the Y. M. C. A., 
and for one year at Lasell Seminary, Auburn - 
dale, Massachusetts. He was all his life a close 
student and an indefatigable worker. His 
death was due to spinal meningitis. He was 
in his fifty sixth year, and is survived by his 
wife. 

MOSES f. lobo. 

Moses F. Lobo, of Philadelphia, died in 
that city November 17. He will be well re- 
membered, and his death deeply regretted, 
by all who attended the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, held in Cincinnati in August, 
1903. He was Benn Pitman's first phono- 
graphic pupil in America — in Philadelphia, 
1853 — and has been an enthusiastic phonog- 
rapher ever since. He was about seventy 
years of age. A somewhat fuller account of 
Mr. Lobo*s phonographic career may be 
found in the Phonographic Magazine for 
April, 1904, page 107. 
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[In the Reporting Style. See page 406.] 

Testimony in the Case of Boettger versus 
Scherpe ft Koken. — Concluded. 

Q. And you went to see what caused this accident ? 
A, Yes,' sir. Q. And you pickt up the piece of broken 
timber* that caused the accident? A. Yes, sir. Q. 
And you found a' knot three quarters of an icch at one 
end, and* run up to two inches? A. Yes, sir. Q, 
And the timber' at the knot was cross-grained ? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. Was that* knot easily discernible? A, Yes, 
sir. Q. So that anybody could see' it? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. I believe you stated at one of* the other trials that 
a man could have slapt thal^ piece off with his hand, 
could have broken it off?*** A. I never said that. Q. 
Do you remember having said this'* at a former trial : 
** For instance, this is the timber" and the grain runs 
crosswise ; any man could take his'' hand and knock it 
off " ? A. I can* t remember if I'* said that or not. Q. 
It was a knot of the" size that you described and easily 
to be seen? A. Yes,** sir. Q. And also the grain 
was easily to be seen ?" A, Yes, sir. Q. That was 
all you went there to look'* at — that particular piece 
that broke off? A. Yes, sir. Q. You*' didn't hunt 
around particularly for anything else? A. Mr. Hen- 
ning he** went with me. Q. You did n't interest your- 
self to see what'* lumber there was ; you went there 
just to look at** this piece that broke ? A. Yes, sir. 

Re-direct examination. 

By Mr.*' Ottofy : You are a mechanic? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. You can tell** a piece of wood when you see 
it? A, Yes, sir.** 



Mr. Ottofy : I desire to read from the bill of* excep- 
tions filed in this case, filed in case No. 88,560, in 
court room No. 5, in** the City of St Louis on Decem- 
ber 17, 1892, the testimony of Harry O* Haver, or 
rather his'^ testimony given at that tnal. I wish to 
read it'* as a deposition. 

Direct examination. 

By Mr. L. Frank Ottofy :** What is your name ? A, 
Henry O' Haver. Q. What is your business ?" A. I 
am an iron worker. Q, Who are you employed by** 
now ? A. Scherpe & Koken. Q, Who were jrou em- 
ployed by last" April ? A. The Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Company. Q. That is, for Scherpe** & Koken ? 
A, Yes, sir. Q, Did you work up there on" that 
tower ? A. Yes, sir. Q, Was Boettger working there ? 
A, Yes, sir.** Q, Who else? A, Lakas. Q. Who 
told you to put it up?** A, The foreman. Q. What 
was his name ? A. Mr. Wells. Q, Did he*" tell you 
how to make it ? A. Yes, sir ; one side** was all put 
up, and he told us to do** the other side the same. ^• 
He told you to make** it like the other? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. What is your business?** A, Well, I am supposed 
to do everything in the iron** line— such as putting up 
iron and erecting scaffoldings for** doing the work. Q, 
You are a laborer? A, Yes, lir; in*' fiwrt, we are all 
laborers. Q, And you do anything that** the fore- 
man tells you? A, Yes, sir. Q. That was Lakas* s 
business*' and Boettger' s business? A, Yes, sir. Q. 
How long have you been*" with Scherpe & Koken? 
A, It will be three years next'* February, excepting a 
few months. Q. Now, I will ask you'* if this is a cor- 
rect representation of the way you" put up the scaffold 
(Counsel shows the diagram to witness**)? Here is 
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the wall here ; this is the tower here ;*' here are these 
iron brackets coining out here? A. Yes, sir.** Q, 
Now, you put a scantling under the brackets and put*' 
in a hanger here ; is that correct ? A, Yes ; the 
hanger*' caught hold of the beams ; it came down here 
and'' was held solid by a two-by-six scantling ; it^ had 
a two-by-four scantling resting on brackets. Q. Were*' 
the planks on the outside so as to force the** weight to 
the outside, or how was it? A. The stringer** or 
scantling was to the outside. Q. The weight would 
be** all from where the boards were ? A. Yes, sir ; 
Q. The platform** was tied right here at the edge of 
the beams?** A. Yes, sir. Q. Now, what part of 
the work did you*' do about it ? A, 1 was working on 
the scaffolding putting** in the crosspieces. Q. What 
did Lakas do ? A. Lakas was*' doing the same thing. 
Q. Who gave you the lumber — where'** did you get it ? 
A, Frank sawed the lumber and handed" it out. Q, 
And you put it in ? A. Yes, sir. Q, Who'* put the 
piece in that broke ? A, I put it in'* myself. Q. The 
piece broke how near the hanger? A, That is'* some- 
thing nobody knows. Q. Why did you go and look 
at'* it ? A. 1 lookt at it after it fell down ; both'* 
pieces fell to the ground. Q. What pieces ? A. The 
piece that" broke feh to the ground. Q, Are you not 
mistaken about'* that ? A, It could not have staid there. 
Q. Did you not" tell me otherwise, a few minutes ago? 
A, I do not** sec how I did. Q. You did not? A, 
No, sir. Q. I** have talkt to you about this accident 
before, have I*« not, Mr. O' Haver? A. Yes, sir. Q, 
Were you not working for** Scherfie & Koken when I 
talkt with you Ust? A, Yes,"* sir. Q. Were you 
living out there at Lindell avenue? A, Yes,** sir. 
Q, Your memory was pretty good at that time, was** 
it not ? A, I suppose it was ; my memory was always*' 
good. Q. How many inches thick was it where it 
broke ?•• A, Two. Q. How thick were the boards, 
do you say ? A. An** inch and a half or an inch 
and a quarter. *<» Q. How close were the pieces that 
you saw ? A. I should'* judge they were about two 
or three inches apart ; they** were right in that position 
(indicating). Q. You saw them? A. Yes,'* after 
the piece broke. Q. What kind of wood was it,'* as 
to the grain? A. Right at the break there was'* a 
piece in the wood that lookt like it was'* cross grained ; 
from the outside appearance the lumber lookt firsl"- 
rate ; when I put it in it lookt to be'* pretty fair lum- 
ber. Q. You did not look at it closely?" A. I lookt 
at it, of course. Q. Was Wells up there*** when you 
put it in? A. I do not know whether**** Wells was 
there or not when I put the board**** in. Q. He was 
there bossing the job, was he? A. He**** was foreman 
of the whole building ; it was his duty'®* to show us — . 
Q. (Interrupting. ) It was his duty to see**** that every- 
thing was right ? 

Mr. Werner: Don't instruct the witness**** what to 
say. 

Mr. Ottofy: What was his duty? A. It***' was 
his duty to look around the building. Q. If was**** 
not his duty to be there watching you all the'**' 
time, was it ? A. No, sir. Q. He was up there look- 
ing**** at you some of the time, was he not ? A. He*** 
was up there when I had that piece there. Q. Was*** 
not Wells assisting in passing up the lumber, too? A. 
That*** I do not know ; I helpl to bring up or*** pull 
up the lumber that we walkt on; Frank tied*** the 
lumber on and I pulled it up onto the*** roof ; that is 
how we got the lumber up. Q. Was**' Wells on the 
board when it broke ? A. That I do*** not know. Q. 
You do not know that? A. No, sir. Q. What**' 
was done after the accident in relation to these cross-*** 
pieces — were they taken out ? .^. I do not know. Q, 



Did*** you not stay there after the accident ? A. No, sir ; 
1'** stayed there a few days, I believe, and then*** I 
quit. Q. When did you go to work for them again ?*** 
A, I went to work two months after that. Q. It 
takes*** a judge of lumber to tell a piece of wood*** of 
that kind, whether or not it is strong enough ?**' 

Mr. Werner : I object to the question. 

The Court : If*** that is a matter of expert testimony, 
he has not*** proved himself to be an expert in that 
matter ; iP*** it is a matter of common information the 
jury will*** know it as well as the witness does. 
• Mr. Ottofy :*** You say both of these pieces broke 
and fell down ?*** A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you mean that 
the outside piece broke'** in two? A. The two- by-six 
piece broke ; I can*** show you on the plan that it could 
not stay*** there (counsel hands diagram to the witness) . 
This is the**' brackets here (indicating) ; here is where 
the two-byfour*** came in under the wall ; this hanger 
came in here ;**• there was a beam here on the outside ; 
there was**** a hanger clampt onto that ; it dropt down 
about a**' foot or fourteen inches ; this here had a slope 
in*** it to hold that two-by six in its position;*** the 
two-bysix came in here, and it came*** out there ; there 
was a two-by-four here. We*** had this two-by-four 
here and it caught under*** this two-by-six here. When 
we put down these**' boards here that made the weight 
that much more on'** the outside; the weight was 
here holding it up ; when**' that broke there, if it did 
break, that end went'** right down that way, and this 
end went this way**' (indicating). Q. Did not the 
clamp hold it tight ? >4. No, sir.*** 

Cross-examination, 

By Mr. Percy Werner : If I understand your*** ex- 
planation, the weight of these boards and planks on 
the'** outside end held the other end up ? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So*** when that broke the weight was relieved and 
let the*** other end down, and it dropt ? A. Yes, 
sir. Q. You say**' you had been working for them 
three years? A. Yes, sir.*** Q. Did you know Boett- 
ger at that time 7 A. \ have known**' Frank for a 
good while. Q. Had he workt with you**** most of the 
time during those three years ? ..4. I do*** not know 
whether he did all the time, but a*** good deal of the 
time. Q. Had you been on various*** jobs with him 
during those three years ? A. Yes, sir; I*** had. Q, 
Now, you speak of yourself as an iron worker ;'** do 
I understand by that you can put up iron'** works ? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. Scherpe & Koken manufacture arctii- 
tectural iron of'*' different kinds, do they not? A. 
Yes, sir. Q. And your labor'** was to erect that and 
put it in place in'*' various buildings being erected? 
A, Yes, sir. Q. That was the business"** of Frank 
Boettger? A. Yes, sir. Q. And of Mr. Lakas, 
who'" was with you? A. Yes, sir. Q. Now, as an 
incident to"* that business, was it regular work of yours 
to put*'* scaffolding to put these irons in position ? Do 
you"* frequently have to do that? A. Not in iron 
work, of'* course ; we build scaffolds ; every kind of 
iron works there"* is scaffolding to be put up. Q. And 
part of your'" work was to erect those scaffoldings? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. You had"* been doing that during 
the time you were employed there?*" A. Yes, I 
workt with them putting up scaffolds. We workt**** 
under the instructions of a foreman. Q. You and 
Boettger had**' workt before putting up scaffoldings ? 
A. I do not know whether'** I had workt with Boett- 
ger before or not. Q. It was'** a part of your regular 
work, and a part of** his regular work ? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The putting up of scaffolding*** was a regular occur- 
rence wherever they had to put up*** this iron work ? 
A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you know if you**' had ever put 
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up any scaffoldings on the outside of*** the tower 
before? A. No, sir. Q. Had you put up scaffold- 
ings'*^ on the inside of buildings? A, Yes, sir; such 
as putting '9° up iron works and pillars that go behind 
balconies and''' such as that— where there was hanging 
scaflolds. Q. This was'^ on the outside of the build- 
ing and that is the"* only difference? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that all the difference ? A. Not'»* exactly that 
either; I could hardly explain the difference. Q, 
These"* scaffolds were all used for the same purpose ? 
A, Yes, sir.'** Q, And wherever you put up iron 
works you put up'^' scaffoldings to stand on so that you 
could work there?"* A. Yes, sir. Q. That is, all of 
these various scaffolds? A. Yes,'" sir. Q. That was 
a part of your regular work ? A. Yes, **Sir. Q. Such 
as the putting up of scaffoldings for the**' putting up of 
iron ; is that right ? A. Yes, that is*»» right. Q, In 
putting up that work and erecting this particular*** 
scaffold, who cut and past the lumber to you? A, 
Frank*** Boettger. Q. You say he was down below 
and past up*** this lumber? A, He past up the last 
four boards to**^ walk on ; he past them up from the 
floor below**' onto the roof to me. Q. How did he 
pass it*** up ? A. I drew down a line and he tied 
that**' onto the lumber and I pulled it up. Q. He 
selected*'® this lumber, did he? A. I do not know 
that. Q. All*" the lumber that was sawed up and past 
to you*** two men was sawed up by Frank Boettger ? 
A. Yes sir.*'* Q, including this piece that broke? 
A. No ; I handed that piece*'* up to Frank ; that is how 
he came to be*'* there. Q. You did not understand my 
question ; this piece that*'* broke — who past that out to 
you? A. Frank past that*" out. Q. Where were you 
when it fell — you were about*'* to explain 1 A. I had 
put on the cross piece and*" went to get these running 
boards — I was down around*** by the pile of running 
boards, and Frank went out**' in my place on the bal- 
cony. Q. He took your place?*** A. Yes, and I 
handed him out the board, him and*** Mr. Lakas, and 
he placed them on it, and I*** turned away and walkt 
away, and the foreman came and*** told me that Frank 
had fell. Q. That is the way*** you happened not to 
be there and fall yourself? A. That**' is about the 
way. Q. That is what I understood you*** to say ; 
that Frank Boettger had sawed this piece that*** broke 
and past it out to you and you put**° it in position ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Re-direct examination. 

By Mr. Ottofy:**' Did you see him saw it? A. 
No, sir ; I did*** not see him saw it, but he sawed all 
of*** the others. Q. He was out there attending to 
that part*** of the work? A. Yes. sir. Q, Who else 
was out there,*** also, helping him? A. I do not 
know. Q. Didn't you say*** Wells was out there 
with him? A. I don't know as**' I did. Q. Wells 
did come up-stairs, did he not ? A. Yes,*** sir. Q, 
Did he walk over there when it fell ? A. Yes,**» sir. 
Q. Did Wells assist in putting it up, too? A. I**** 
do n't know as he ever done that. Q. He was there**' 
was he not? Whenever you erected a scaffold it 
was*** under instructions of the foreman, was it not ? 
A, Yes, sir.*** Q. The only scaffold you ever erected 
was inside of the*** building to support the iron work 
as it was going*** up ; is that right ? A. We put it up 
to work*** on. Q, Did you ever put up a scaffold, 
while with**' Scherpc & Kokcn, a hundred and fifty 
feet above the*** ground on the outside ; did you ever 
do that? A. No,**' sir ; but I have put it up in courts, 
five**** stories. Q. (Showing a diagram to the witness) 
Did you ever**' put up a scaffold like this while you 



were there,*** during those three years? A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you ever put*** up a scaffold anywhere that 
had a rise, back here,**^ and one there, and had boards 
across like that (indicating)?*** A. Yes, sir. Q, 
Where ? A. 1 put one up at the brewer3r*** and I put 
one up in Omaha. Q, Since the accident ?**' A. Well, 
I don't know ; it was before the accident. Q, How*** 
long before? A. I don't know whether it was before 
or*** after it Q. Did you see Adolph Steimel around 
there that**® day? A, No, sir. Q, What was his 
business? A, Superintendent outside, I**' believe. 
Q. On the outside work? A. Yes, sir. Q. Under 
him was*** Mr. Wells ? A. Yes, sir. Q. He was the 
foreman? A. He was*** the foreman over that job. 
Q. And you were under Wells?*** A. Yes sir. Q. 
It was your duty to do just as*** Wells told you — that 
is right, is it not? A. Certainly.*** Q. You do not 
know where they got this lumber? A, No,**' sir. Q. 
Do you know who selected it ? A. No, sir. Q, You*** 
don't know anything about that? A. No, sir. Q, 
Now, then, Boettger' s*** business was always to saw 
the lumber, was it — his*'° business was to assist 3rou up 
there on the scaffold,*" after the scaffold was put up 
— that is right, is*'* it not? A. We were working on 
the scaffold ; there were*'* two of us putting up the 
lumber ; there was no*'* place for three ; the only way 
was for one to*'* saw the lumber up. Q. What was 
he doing when he*'* went down, do jrou know ? A. 
No, sir ; he had been*" out there putting in the four 
planks, him and Lakas.*'* Q. And Wells, the forc- 
ipan, was there at the time with*" him ? A. Yes, Wells 
was out on the tower when it*** went down. 

Mr. Werner : At the tune the thing broke ?*•' A. 
At the time of the accident Mr. Wells was out*** there. 

Mr. Ottofy: Did you hear Wells make any ob- 
jection*** to Boettger' s working there? A. No, sir. 

—2836 words. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Since last reported the Phonographic In- 
stitute teachers* certificate has been awarded 
to the follov ing-named applicant : 

Mrs. Florenck Hubbard, Oakland, Cal. 

Since last reported the Phonographic 
Institute amanuenses* certificate has been 
awarded to the following-named applicants : 

Recommended by Frederick Buettner, principal 
Maryville (Mo. ) Business Institute : 

Lu Ora Coleman, Maryville, Mo. 

Recommended by J. O. Trainor, Charlottetown, 
(P. E. I.) Business College: 

Nellie Morgan, Charlottetown, P. E. I. Can. 



PERSONAL. 

D. J. Elliott, of Belleville, Illinois, who 
for the last twenty years has officially reported 
the proceedings of the St. Clair County 
Teachers* Institute, held at Belleville, this 
year also reported the proceedings of the 
Fulton County Teachers* Institute held at 
I^wistown, Illinois, August 1-5. Mr. Elliott 
is a veteran Benn Pitman phonographer, whose 
enthusiasm has not abated with the lapse of 
years. 
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